0.  J  ^Simpson:  'Young,iiifted  and  Black!' 


Bv  MikfChan  *  :■'■-  - 

(Sports  Writer) 

It  s  natural  for  any  crafts- 
man to  talk  about  his  trade 
la  Ms.  ickMH!?!^_  i*  I"'  f  ^''  '"^  t<)l 
ItiiKut's  ill  Iho  world  of  pro 
limthaii.  lUiflalo  Hill  llalfbaik 
Orinthal  Jaim-s  Simpson, 
inoiv  coinmonly  known  as 
().J-.  practitos  his  craft  every 
Sunda\ .  •  I  -ike  mtwt  skilled 
irallsnien  he  loves  to  talk 
.itwKit  his  livelihood.  I'rovinji 
this  pitinl  to  be  a  fact  O..].. 
two  weeks  afjo  at  his  old  alma 
mater,  (iaiileo  llifih  School. 
n»n\(rsed  freely  with  friends 
iind  tile  press  about  football 
and  O.l.  Simpson. 

I!l  U  K  ADV.WT.VtiK 

On  lilatk  op^rtiinities  ()..). 
>lat«(i  H's  .  an  advanta^io 
1(1(1. i\  to,  be  l)lack.  there  s 
pni^rfre  411  a  lot  of  areas  and 
11  a  r.iac'k  Jia.s  .something  on 
ih.  li.ill  they'll  ithe  company  1 
hirr  nun  over  a  white.  I  ex- 
|)irt-  thi>  to  happen  more  in 
the  iiitaie." 

(  i!;,i(loring  his  future  O.I 
-..;i|    lu'll    l)e    covering    some 


^eoilege    football    games     to 
ABC-T\'.  but  he  also  mtendi 
to  do  a  movie  for  .\BC"  in  thi 
ofisea.son.    ()..!..    saying    thu_ 
he  would  •'like  t>)  act  "  lias  a- 
i^a3yTi)olted~ovcr  a  number  (f 
.scripts.  He  also  expressed  tli» 
ho^e    of    participating     in 
number    oj    T\'    seiials    as   1 
guest    star.    Smipsoti   has   » 
ready  ap|)eared  in   ■The  Xane 
ol     the    (iame.  "     ■ironside.- 
•■^Tarcils    WlTTfy    Ml)..'    aitt 
Peyton  Place. 

.\fter    his    fo<»tball    caree-, 
<)..!.  is  thinking  of  going  inu 
youth    worli    with   the    aid"  ff^=^ 
San  Francisco  and  l.os  .\ng'- 
les  businessmen'. 

iJKOAim.W   JOK 
'rurning    to 'the    .>ul),)ect    )f 
Ills    true    livelihood,    lootlial,    • 
0.1.    gave    out    an    arrav    A 

per.sonal  impressions  ^ 

.\    close    friend   of  .loe   \i-    ' 
math.  O.J.  said  he    'thinks  a 
hell  ol„a.  jot   alM»(it  Joe"   aid — 
that   "Joe  is  the  most  hcnust  " 
};uy    ,    .    .    on    whats    on    Us 
mind." 
tiding    on     about     \aniah. 


Simpson  is  also  of  the 
opinion' that  "Joe  coaches  the 
whole  team.'  Futhermore 
()..!.  said  that  every  New  York 
Jet  has  the  utmost  respect  for 
JOO  and  would  do  whatevet" 
he  ordered  on  the  field. 

THTliiCJE  FOOIB.M  I. 


i 


BUFFALO  BILL'S  O.J. 


OJ.  said  that  contrary  to 
what's  \\\  the  pnpefs  Namath 
is  well  liked  in  the  pros.  (».J. 
pQiBl5::_.out  that  Namulh 
still  has  ••great  potential'"  but 
is  wasting  it  because  he's  a 
.••showlxial." 


Off  the  Namath  issue. and 
iulu  cuUegi.' ■loO.lbaU.  O  J  said 
that  every  coach  in  the  Pa- 
cific Eight  wanted  to  coach 
one  team-hr  tlwt  conference 
since  this  college  had  cl4?i*ue<l 
up  on  all  of  the  talent  during 
recruiting.  O.J  continued  by 
saying  that  the  only  reason 
why  this  team  wasn't  number 
one  m  the  league  was  the 
coach. 

THE  •1511  IS 
Commenting  on  "Earth- 
quake Hill  Enyart.  the  Hill's 
No.  2  draft  choice.  OJ  said 
iies  a~gl'em  player  and  fet^ 
low  who  somehow  fits  the  old 
stereotype  of  non-intellectual 
athlt^tcs  despite  T)eing^ a  Tift 
Beta  Kappa  ■     •  •     •   -, 

(  oncerning       the       paying 
public  O.J.  notes  there's  quite 


a  diff*'"'"*^'*'  '"  f'""*  *'*"*'  ''"*' 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
difference,    he    points    out    is 
the  way   Easterns  take  their 
games,    lie  recalls  that   Buf 
fuki    fans    juiiiprd   thr    Hills' 
kicker   and   sent    him    to   tbe- 
h«»spital  for  a  year  after  mis 
sing  an  important  ..iie^ld  goal 
against,     Oakland.     Q-J«     °^ 
course  lias  not  -rocenily  stn-n 
Ke/ar's  beer  can  wielding  or 
the  luat^'ries  of  anthroputoKJcal' 

pheuoinenas.  — 

Stacked  with  fine  personnel 
the  Bills  need  to  correct  their 
game-losing  mistakes  which 
stem  from  a  complicated  of- 
and  defiMise.  Speaking 
a  i)osition  of  knowledge 
said  that  each  play  is 
near  the  length  of  a 
paragraph  and  that  mistak<«s 
vvjQl  happen  until  the  system 
is  down  |HJt.  — .'  ,j-  ., -.'^ 

(ailing  it  a  day  (Vj.  de- 
arted  from  (iaiileo  after  hav- 
ing the  school  stadium  re- 
named in  his  honor  and  wit- 
nessing the  retirement  of  his 
old  uniform  number  28. 


tense 
from 
O.J. 
'  well 
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Prnpn<;itions  P&Q  To  Decide 


itfSrr 


Students  Oppose 
War  in  S.C.Poll 


BY  JIM  brovvnim; 

.\  campus  wide  poll  of  VlhO  students,  sponsored  by  Student 
(.'ouncil.  has  produced  these  surprising  results: 

•  While"  most   C^ty  College  Students  voted  over-whelmingly 
(by  a  6  to  1  margin)  against  supporting  the  Vietnam  Wan- 
less  than  a  half  of  those  surveyed  said  that  theyl  would  parUci- 

^ate  in  the  November  14  strike  agamst  the  war. 

•  Sixty  one  percent  favored  immediate  undateral  withdrawal 
'from  Vietnam.  ^ 
~  •  I'he  current  grape  strike  between  growers  and  the  Farm'" 

Workers  Union  failed  to  receive  a  clear  majority  of  votes. 
with  8  per  cent  stating  no  opinion.  . 

-    r  A  large  group  i83  per  cenU  voiced  dissatisfaction  with  tne_ 
present  arrangement  of  the  campus  bookstore.       _  ,  ,  ^- 

The  poll,  conducted  prior  to  Midterms  and  released  last 
week,  also  surveyed  students  on  campus  police,  parking  per- 
mits and  student  body  cards. 

On  the  question  of  the  Vietnam  War.  students  were  asked.  Do 
you  support  the  Vietnam  War?         " 

1003  (83  per  cent)  responded  by  saying  no.  with  15  per  cent 
( 180  students »  said  that  they  did  with  only  2  per  cent  stating 
no  opinion. 

-    Students  were  then  asked.    Do  yoa  favor  Immediate  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  from  Vietnam? 

Sixty -one  per  cent  answered  in  the  affirmative  with  33  per 
cent  voting  no. 

Will  you  participate  in  the  student  strike  against  the  Viet- 
nam War  on  November  14?  .       ■  ^  ^„ 

Forty  eight  per  cent  replied  no  they  wouldn  t  with  45  per 
cent  saying  they  would  and  7  pfer  cent  voicing  no  opinion  on 

the  subject.  ,  ,.      ,. 

lA  recent  notional  poll  by  George  fjaliiip  shows  that  7,7  pgr 


cent  of  the  American  public  now  believes  that  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  is  a  mistake,  while  a  majority  of  citizens  --^ 

Charles  Gondell  s 


58  per  cent  —  favor  New    York  Senator 

proposal  to  wittiriravc  alt  US  troops   from   Vietnam   by   the 


l!>  Jack  Kuiz  (News  Editor  1 

I  wo  controversial  Proposi- 
tions on  the  November  ballot, 
designed  to  revise  the  present 
sxslcm  of  selecting  members 
III  vrrv*'  on  the  San  Francisco 
Intird  of  Education,  h  a  v  e 
<  aiiscd  a  city-wide  debate  «»n 
their  merits  by  interested  cjti 
/111  groups  of  the  city  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  tandem  propositions 

are    I  ^  Proposition  P.  which 

)■-  a  declaration  of  [jolicy  — 

^all  the  Board  of  Education 

l>e  I'lective' 

Pio^KJiiliuu  tj  will  amend  the 

rity  Charter  Section  134.  to 
provide  lor  the  election  of 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
t  at  ion  by  District.  It  will  divide 
'he  city  and  county  into  seven 
districts  and  established  lx)un- 
darios. 
Presentlv.  the  Board  mem- 


bers are  appointed  by  the 
Mavor  and  are  subject  o  a 
fonfirmatorv  vote  by  theciti- 
zens  of  San  Francisco  Once 
thev  are  selected  under  this 
system,  tliev  are  not  lejally 
lesixjnsible  to  lh«-  .Mayor  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  or  jyen 
the  people. 

pRoi'osrrioN  i* 

Proponents  of  I'ropositim  P 
claim  that  only  a  Board  ekted 
directly  bv  the  people  wil  re 
spond  to  the  needs  anil  nter- 
,.sts  of  the  people  and  ;dopt 
;k  eeptable  educational  poicies 
tor  th«'  benefit  and  best  nUT- 


Opponents  of  the  propostnms 
are  not  against  Proposititn  P. 
but  are  up  in  arms  ove-  the 
zoning  of  the  seven  disncts 
l)v  -Q.  they  claim  that  it  ef- 
fc'ctivelv  screens  out  ninori- 
ties  from  the  Board  of  Eluca- 


tfon.  and  prevents  a  voter  from 
voting  in  his  own  district. 

•I  am  in  favor  of  Pniposi 
tion  P  because  »l  its  elective 
policy."  said  Mayor  Alioto. 
||«>  said,  however;  that  the  dis- 
iricl  zoning  should  b«'  left  to 
Ihe  Board,  but  that  the  present 
city  wide  systems  of  districts 
bf  retained.  "I  am  against  'li" 
bicause  it  leaves  itself  open  to 
legal  action  by  its  discrimina- 
tory district  set  up."  said  AM 
oto. 

PROPOSITKJN  H 
Another  generally  unknown 
hit  of  information  is  that  the 
proposed   amendment    of   the 

^  hv  14  would  inijretfse 

the  annual' cost  of  cily  govei'n- 
ment  by  $:5;5.6O0  a  year  Based 
on  the  1969-70  assessment  roll. 
this  estimated  annual  increase 
is  eciuivalent  to  fifteen  hun- 
dredths (.151  cents  in  the  tax 
continued  on  Page  6 


end  of  1970.  .  ^  ^,^    , 

Gallup  also  reports  IhaT  4fl^r  cent  of  the  public_favors  an 
immediate  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Vietnam.) 

On  the  grape  strike  49  per  cent  supported  it.  43  per  cent  op 
posed  tt  and  8  per  cent  had  no  opinion. 

Are  you  satisfied  with-thejiresent  management,  policies  and 

pricesof  the  A. S.  Bookstore?  ^.  .,  .    n^ 

A  whopping  83  per  cent  said  that   they  were  dissatisfied 

with   the   present   bookstore   arrangement   with  onhr  15   per 

cent  stating  that  they  were  happy  with  it.        ■__       / 

On   the    matter   of   campus   police,    students   were  asked. 
Should  Student  Council  have  some  control  over  campus  police. 
Sixty*  nine  per  cent  wanted  at  least  some  control  over  the 
police  while  26  per  cent  said  they  didn't. 

The  students  were  also  asked  at  what  price  would  they  buy 
an  Ass<Kiated  Student  Body  Card. 

Fifty  three  per  cent  of  those  answering  favored  buying  cards 
priced  at  Sl.OO  while  83  per  cent  said  they /wouldn't  buy  a  card 
priced  at  $5.00  or  moire:  ^      .        . 

Iidiild  students  Itave  te  twy-«HAJi.  Cuid  in  order-te-fft= 
a  parking  permit?  ,     .\.     ~ 

Fifty  nine  per  cent  replied  no  with  38  per  cent  stating 
that  students  should. 

According  to  Dave  Endo.  AS.  vice  president,  the  purpose 
oT  the  poll  was  "to  find  out  just  what  the  students  of  this  college 
were  thinking  and  to  make  them  aware  of  Student  Council.  ' 


^Ije  ^Uartafnttnt  f dirorraffoge 

Weekly  Publicatjori  of  the  Students  of  ih»       , 

Jeurnolitm  Deportment  of  City  College  of  Son  f  rontisco 
RAYMOND  S   GIN,  i-ditoc 


This  Week  horn  Student  Council 


TimeToGetltTogetherT 


|{\  l>:i\i(l  KhiIo.  as.  \  it*-  iri«>.i(Uul  ■  . — 

Uitiiillv.  Ihf  iiuiiiht  IS  of  »iir  SHidtiil  (  tmiicil  titu  iul«'(l  ;i  rtii> 
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Contact  Lens 

What  Do  You  Think  Should 
Be  Done  About  Alcatraz? 

Siihiri  (  hn>  .  Kntflish  Miijor 

.      ,  — \Vt'  ^l.dulii  Uirn  It   iiilo  aiiothiM-  j^a.^ 

*  \i'Sa>°"  tluil  \\;i.v  moiu'v  will  1h'  vim)- 

iim  l(»  Sun  FraiK-.iM(i   Makiivti  H  mlo  an 

.     iiimational  institulion  is  ,i;ood  too  siiur 

|^^JB||A  .'dmaliiiiial  laciiitu-siiiv  iu<i'(U>il  in  that 

WFvKm  aifa;  tluTc  aiv  stucii'nl>  who  iiVc  in  thr 

■r  ^^^K^^~         iuTf  lM'0;rust'  ThtTC  arc  no  sihools 

_- K«)l>  l-abi»-.  l.fiH^ral  Kilutatioii  Major 

1  tluiik  tbat  Akatra/  .>luuiltl  l)i-  iiuidc  ^ 

mio  an  iilnratHma!  in>Iituti<in  'as  pio- 
y<i>iMi  in  Till'  (iiiaitlsman'.  It  >h<>nl<i  Im- 
a  irnViT  ol  liitilu'r  k'arninK  ispttially 
Ml  till'  luur  arts.  wIk-ii-  IIkisc  altciui- 
mt:  (ion  1  liavt-  ttt  pay  any  tuition.  .\s 
mliinalU  urn  iitt->i  a>  it  is    ^jifii  I'lan- 


Hi  4  I  llll>  .    lilt     lilt   lll»»t  ■  -•   wi    !,»»■   ,.■».._« , — i_^ 

loHU  t.Mil.r.  luf  in  M»nl<.'  I'ark.  C  allioniia.  I  his  conliniui'  was 
a    nallurini;  ol    various   Norllnni  I  alilornia   .liinior  (  ollci-rs. 

■piu'iik'ai  ol  Ihu  ..inl.TfiKr  wa.s  to  Inul  eoinino'ii  iiint\>  aiiioii^ 
canipuMs  ami  uttv^ol  inipk-iiU'iUiiifJ  Ilu'in  How i-vi-r.  ivalisti- 
.■;.llv   III.,  rnnli  ToiRv  was  aiiotluM'  t-xampk-  ol   what   liappi'H^i 


ii.M  It  >lu»ulii  lavor  an  ulua  liki-  tins  'riu' 
(liivcrnni  and  .\lavor  >lioijld  also  tav«»j-- 


i[j\r^i_3ftj 


h'lorciuia  Kci-vi-s'.  \iirslnK  Major 

How  al)out  makiiiU  M  into  a  mirsinu 

; lab  '  \Vk'  nrt-d  Ihv  .spatO  lor nluiaiion 

j  any  1>|K' ol  I'llucalion  I'lu' City  ciaiin> 
that  it  ni'i'd.s  rt'M'iuif  Irom  .Mcaira/. 
hut  I  don  t  .M'o  till.'  |X)n)t  ol  a  s\)m.v  n'ui- 
.si'uin  It  shouldn't  bo  iiuuk'  into  a 
prison;  if  Ihi-y  i'ducatcd  poopk-  and  r» - 
lornu'd  prisoners,  wu  wouldn't  lU'rd 
any  prisons 
-  ^"Jaik  Kulik.(»plom«lr>  .Major 

II  sImuUi  Ik'  a  tourist  attraction  ton- 
si.stinu  of  an  anuisfniont  park  w-ith  fx-  ^,    • 
hihits.  a  nuisouni.  and  ridi's.  It  would 
l)f  impravli'-al  to  makt-  it  into  an  fdu-    _L 
"callorial   insl il ut  loh  '  tit'Causo  studdnts- 
would  havi'  to  ii^mniute  hy  Ijloat.  and 
Ihf  stiii'tt-ar  situation  is.  bad  enough     ^      -jp. — 
a.s  it  i>  '.Mcatraz  is  a  part  of  San  Fran-     j|.       ''/  t 

Cisco  so  il  shouJd  be  used  for  the  pvo-     I        '  ^ 

pie  of  the  city.  ^j^  l.avine  i.w  awl  I'aul  ThieU 


whrttmdtvidual  fait  ions  lack  to-ope]atjon.  .  .      ^ 

111  hisfoi) ■  conlliets  have  oil asioiiaily  h-d  l«»  the  UimrepUon 
»t  rtlttnn  ami  ^  hrmM''  WhiuJl  fiiiall>  •anie  to  ailuali/iiiK  n- 
form,  however,  it  was  Ihrousfi  eoojieratioii  that  progress  Was 
achieved.  iNote;  the  leceiil  split  of  the  national  SDS:  Irictioii 
bilweeH  Sl^  and  JLSl  ;  Uie  coiiliimal  arisal  of  new  ethnic 
Uroups  e\clnsi\el>  seekin;;  benefits  for  "their"  pettple.  i  I 
caHitol  d«-nv  iiiofcan  aii>  common  seuselhiiiker  i  that  letonii  is 
sorelx  Heeded  in  our  sociil> .  M>  point  is  that  lack  of  eo4»peialioii 
is  a  prime  obstacle  to  human  retorm. 

II  i>;\ilal  Uial  all  .^ludeilt^  leaU/e  llie  .ultimate..vali|e  of  co- 
.opiTation  ami  mutual  suppoil  It  i>  m  this  spirit  that  we  invite 
all  .■Ntuik'iil.-..  liKully  ineniJ)er>.  and  adniiiiistrators  to  the  Stu- 
dent t'owKir  nieetiim.s  'held  .Moiidav  and  Widiiesday  in  l-MOl. 
12  noon.'  (nn  tlesiie  i.>  to.  carrv  on  a  level  ol  business  wJiicli  i.^ 
nli-vant  to  the  needs  of  stufTeiTTs  today.  .\l  City  CoUeUe  the  slu- 
rtont  has  inan,v  channels  open^rr-htmin.  order  to  TXpa-ss  =hrs- 
\iews  ;rhr  liuardNinaii  and  Free  Cniicare  '  ojM'n'  to  llievofii' 
oMhe  >luiU'nI  a>  u'eira^'utUii' (■.mipii>  pulilKalioiis 

The  sliideni  ■■poll"  we  reeeiillx  ran  hrouuhl  sonte  inteieiitiii^ 
respoiiMs.    \pparenlly.  students  at  (  it>   t  ullc4;u  jre  not  xerx 
salislied  with  the  present  service  ot  the  bookstore  'the  duards 
man  has  pi  iiili-d  a  lull  sturx  mi  the  booksiure  issue  .  <M  the  thou 
— sand  or  so  sindeiit's  Tvhn  respoiidi-d  to  the  poll,  a  vast  iiiaioiity 
lavored  an  end  to  the  \ielnam  War.  A  smaller  numlu-r  indi 
caled  thex  would  a«tiV4-l>  support  the  November  peace  activi 
ties.  We  plan  to  run  ainttlM-r  poll  as^ soon  as  ptissible  to  a^ain 
find  out  about  the  student    "mind.  '  Students  are  also  welcomi- 
to. see  Councilmcii  in  K-109  to  discuss  collejje  afUiirs. 

Campus  Line-up 

.NUiiuner  .Night's  Dream.' 
Kpiii.LT 
Ortoher  ."Jl  i  Friday  i 
Hell  Week 

Orania    I'roduction.      'Mid- 

■~^    slimmer  Night's  Droattii  " 

8  p.m..  1..T.- 


By  MM  BmW.M\(;     ■  — ; 

(The  lolhwing  letter  is  in 
response  to  my  column  last 
week  which  criticized  I  .S.  in 
vnhement  in  Vietnam.  He- 
cause  Mr.  Johnson  launches 
a  vicious  attack  on  me.  I 
will  withhold  my  replv  until 
next  week,  i 

MR    liROW'-NiNCJ 

\our   coluiirn— on  the    Viei 
nam     Moratorium     jOctobei 
■22'  will  uo  down  in  history  a> 
Ikmuj;  another  comniuiust  plu^ 
a>;ain>.l  the  .American  way  .o\ 

life  "" 

Vour  attack  ini  .\inerica  n 
roll  in  Vietnam  was  certaiiil> 
untrue,  unfounded  and  sinelled 
with    the   unly    odor'ol    c«»ni 


tJcloWr  i!»  > Widnesdav  , 

llrllW.rk 

Sluikn!  Council.  Noon.  Fldl 

Water  l'olo-fS.\l.  .{::«!  p  ni.. 

Here.  " 

Drahia^TroducTioiT.    "Mid- 

summer  .Ninht  s  Dream.  ' 

«  p  m.  L.T. 


f  »rtnb«T  :!»» '  I  hursrtjt%  i  -'— •— 

Hell  Week  '  ^  ~— 
Ciu»s  Country -.Meiritt.-  ?  1 
-   p  m   S;hi  .lose 

Water      I'olo-Chalmt.  .!::;i> 

|)  ni    There 

Drama     I'roduction.  "Mid^ 


Dance.  Sixmsored  bv  ST.AR. 
tl-  12  p  ni  .  Smith  Hall. 
•~Snvt*mbfr  .i  i  .Mondav  i    —- — — 


Sludent  Cuuncil.  Noon.  KlOt 
November  4  I  luesdavi 

All    Clubs      .Meet."    Collem' 

I  tour. 
Coiici'it.    The  Deiinv  Zeitlm 
Trio.  Ham.  I.t! 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


I  Nl  I.KN(  II  TII.VIFIST 
~4>4-ar  F.ditur : 

I  don't  know  whiil  your  con- 
cept itr  idea  of  peace  is.  but  1 
feel  that  p  e  a  c  e  is  not  a 
clenched  list.  A  clenched  fist 
strikes   in   haired   and   anger. 

The  light  for  F  e  a  c  e 
should   not   Ik'  fought   with  a 


the    t  .    S.    Navy,    tasted    the 
starchy   sub.stances  served  to 
students  at  the  I  .  (  .  dorms, 
and  even   mat/hed   my    intes 
tines  a(iainst  the  burnt  otter 
in^s  served  in  thr  ctintrty  jnih- 
I  now  find  my  sttimach  finally 
meeting  defeat  at    the   hands 
ot    the    Hotel    and.  Kestauraiit 


cTgnthptl  fi.st  hut  rather  with >tudenlN  of  Smith  Hull,    \tler 

open     minds,     understanding      two  semesters  of  eating  swill. 

i  tee!  twy-silence  can  no  l«tHgeT- 
be^-ontainrrf. 

Thts    school    hirr 


piece  ol  iKine  in  my  spaghelli! 
I  liavf  tailed  fam:id.  tuslaid 
that   niu>l  have  been  at  lea.st 
a  week  old     This  is  what  wji. 
are  sU|>l>osed  to  eal' 

Not  only  is  the  food  unap|M>- 
tizin't;;    but     the    peo|>le    who' 
serve  you  ilon  I    .XKieed.  the\ 
^gre    uillmu    'o    put    the    lood 


understanding 

hearts    and— an   outstretched 

hand  for  your  brother. 

^^^T«  Ihls  mannerTT  sSv'  RlgRT 

\pn,  for  Krotherhood.  for  Love. 

for  Peace!  — __ 


KIba  K.  Sanchex 

\  CONNOISSEl  R  SI'KAKS 

Sir: 
Having    eaten    the    fiHKl    in 


Ihi"  niusl 
di:>guslmg  food  I  hav|.'  eviu: 
tasK'dl.Mol  only-u-ihe  flavor 
felonious,  but  u|K)n  ins|H'cfion. 
one  begikji  to  wiindi-r  abou' 
when  juio  with  what  it  wa.s 
mark-     I    once   even    fouiul    a 


VtHui  l,u.se-Uu'  teiin  loosely  on 
a_plale  loV  Cou.  bul  have  voti 
ever  trieiUo  '^et  lliem  to  relill 
liie  Jct!  coiiUiiiKT .'  Ut  puLoui_ 


payroll,  vou  begin  to  wonder 
jusl  w  hat  the  overhead  ol  Ihe 
operalion  is"  lluw  do  they  have 
the  gall  to  put  a  7')  cent  price 
tag  on  Iheir  lunches 

Ciuigress  is  passing  trulh  in 
packaging  laws,  whv  can't  we 
havV  the  same  thing  here.'  In 
til    the    lood    improvt's.    I    feel 


DUinlst  Inspired  lies  and  propa 
ganda. 

Kvery  5  year  old  child  know  .- 
the  true  reason  why  oOr. 
country  is  in  Vk'lnam  —  so 
why  do  you  persist  in  spread- 
ing'vour  filthy  lies'' 

Who  are  you  tu  blast  Kea 
gan.    .N'ix«Mi    and    .\gnew 
three  of  this  countries  great 
est    leaders          just    becauw 
they  have  the  guts  to  stand  up 
and    speak    out    against    vou 
rotten  commies?    ■      •  ^ 

The   fact    that   you   have  a 
'  forum   —  and   a   very   small 
one  atlhat  —  to  preach  your — 
propagamte     to     shows — jtH4- 
how  sick  part   ol  our  .socii'l> 
really  is. 

I  am  deeply  sh(K-ked  that 
this  college  has  even  allowed 
you  a  devoted  ciimmunist 
^.  in  our  schiMtl  let  alone 
write  a  column  for  the  sch«M»l 
paper. 

it  is  indeed  unfortunate  thaf^ 
the  FBI  or  CIA  hasn't  investi- 
gated your  political  activitie.-- 
and  sent  y«ni  back  to  C<»m- 
mumst  KiLssiu  where  you  1h-- 
long.  before  you  destroy  .Amer- 
ica. 

Vou  should  ^-  permentl.v 
barred  along  with  all  the 
other  communists  in  this  coun 
trv         from   spreading   your 


ue    have    the    right    to    know      filthy  destructive  trash  to  ffie 

iimoceiU  voulhs.of  this  xuuUi 
try. 


more    rolls   and   builer".'    im- 
ptissilile 

Then  they  have  the  audacity 
to  charge  outrageous   prices 
When    vou    coii.Mder    that    the 
workers  are  mtl  paid  anti  the 
iiislriKloi  >  are  i>n  ihe  school 


when  the  too<L_was^  i)ou;Uil. 
when  il  was  made,  and  what 
il  was  made  Irum.  .Vbui^  Ihe.v 


"Shmild  publish  aTisI  ol  the  h«i- 
lels  ami  restaurants  in  xvhich 
Jhe   graduates   are   emphtved. 
so  thai  We  can  avoid  them, 
i  hank  Von 
Harvey  Kappaporl 
I.  I).  No.  K»:WS 


AiJ-  KKU  Jcm.Nii(^ 


THE  hm  mm 


Brian  Chin 


ttHftM.  A.<SM»1.Y,  KUOHJMftM^ 
<X9F  CAffTSKlA  OveKSHar*^- 

6ION  pujr  IS  nui«jt^  qygggwTs  _ 


Guardsman  Staff 

The  Guardsman  is  the  weekly  publtca- 
tion  of  the  students  in  the  |oumolism 
department  o<  City  College  of  Sn'i 
Francisco.  It  is  published  eath  Wr.ci 
nesdoy  during  the  college  yeor  »"'>' 
the  exception  of  hohdays  and  votfi- 
tions  The  opinions  expressed  mv  -Ow 
columns  and  editorials  are  those  of 
the  individual  writprs  ond  not  necc- 
sorily  those  of  the  Guardsmen,  the 
department  or  the  college.  Editorio' 
office.  304,  ScietKe  H«U;  telephoa^-- 
587-7372,  ext   446  or  447 


FA  II  T969 

EDITOR  IN  CHItF  Paymontl  S.  G'" 


Ad 


viTlising:      Randy     Fiynn,     Chorl»no 
low-,     Ed     Lu      lee     Stewart,     T  Y 


\V 


Jules 


i«u'i^. 
Photogrnplei',        lariy      Boiell, 

Clossons,  Tony  Rag  idio 
Guardsman      Research      Stoff       Albi-n 

Wong,  Norma  Fong.   Howard  Jof, 

fnnriin  Wnnn. 
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fMVef  come  €arboir  Moitoxfdel  Hef  lo  Sulfvr  Dioxidei^ 


IJyU.Wtil.N 

•  When     man     is    confrinited 

with  a  mild  turnabout  in  his 


rwrvivui 
rui(iiiuVj- 
iitmi  t^ 


Editor. ol    Asm. 

Jim    Brovtfiiii'y 

NeViis  Edi'or 

.  JocK  ^'J'- 

Wlanoging  Erjitcr 

lovini'  Li  ■ 

FefitureEcTitor 

GprryEnqtr' 
■  More  Kovcii. . 

Sports  Ecliiof 

Pot  ClKlll 

Advisor 

Vciry  Blo" 

tapaiUi^  Mik* 

Cl»«n, 

environment,  he   Is   t'xpi'riljT 
adaptable,  liul  when  Survival 
becomes  e\tr«'mely    ruyi 
lary.  can  man  withs^i 
change".' 

•MHtif^ — of  ■  thy  ■■ 
inaii.v  "questiims,  that  kept 
rnmring  through  my  head 
when  I  witnessed  the  .\nieri- 
can  Museum  of  Natural  llis- 
tory\  centennial  exhibit  "Can 

'~  Alan     Survive.'". '  this     past 

^^  ■fii miner  in  \t*w  Vork. 

—       rhe     I'.immemorative     dis- 

pl^y  .revealed     to     true-light 

■^]v  Ingniening  lad  lliul  the 
ciiviroMineiil  has  changed  .so 
"ilraslically  that  the  very  sur- 
'  ival  ol  .species  is  in  doub|. 
'lans  survival  is  evident  But 
'lie  irksome  problem  is  the 
-ttualriv  ol  survival. — — '- 

i'Koi'i.Ks  i.onnv 

.V  irnii -profit  citizens  group 
called  I'eoples  Lobby  Inc.. 
based  in  Hollywood,  has  taken 
into  it's  hands  lo  fight  the 
probleiii  of  environmental  pol- 
'  lulioii  head  on.  Ity  eireuluting 
statewide  pelitifHis  calling 
tor  an  overhaul  in  enforce^ 
inent  and   legislation   against 


all  varieties  of  air.  land,  and 
water  pfdlution.  this  group 
hopes  to  place  two  iniatives 
hn  thnTpcmnhfx  i»7U(  aliiiinr 
ia  electifMi  ballot. 
^  The  first  uo.uki  place 
4>ur44t»n  ui  erradiculing 
loniis  of  |K)llution  on  the 
sources  involved,  rathrr  than 


tered  voters  i  and  thi»  other  is 


the 

-xtU- 


.\l  lO.MOlilLK'S  B(H-E 

It  IS  at  once  ironic  and  sad 
that     people    should    clamor 


stream  of  fume  while  flashing 

-f)ictures  on  n  screen  showing 

^tb.e     poisoiKHis     pink     clouds 

overshadowing      the      entire 

city  ol  New   Vork.  The  fear- 


cars  areio  be  sold  or  driven 

in  California  v  ithout  meeting 
strict,  new  standards. 


on  ta.\-sup|XMted  control  and 
t»nft)ntttttt*nl — agencies  of   the 

state. . 

The    other    is    seeking    an 
amendment      to     the     Slate 


TIeaTt Ti  and"Safety-  code :  f ^tns- 
woulti  yive  voters  a  chance  to 
approve  or  reject  strict  new 
measures  thai  would  'Jive  all 
polluters  only  live  years,  oh 
a  .scaled  rale,  to  end  all  enus- 
sions  and  discharges  of  vim- 
taminant.s. 

The  IfH-al  chapter  ol  the 
vigorious  organi/.atiou  is  call- 
ed (  ili/eii  .\gainsi  .\ir  Pollu- 
tion Inc.  and  is  located  in  San 
.lose.  This  group  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Slate  fund- 
ed iSay  area  .\ir  rollutioii 
Control  District  which  has  iii- 
cttrporated    many    lax    laws. 


The  retpiired  nulMwr  of  siHu-     gruiip 


for  cU'an  air.  the  es.sential  to^ 
lite  One  of  the  areas  this 
roup   seeks   to  e()ntrol   is  the 


atiires  for  one  of  the  iniatives 
is  .'»20.27«  registered  voters 
(K  percent  of  the  Stale's  regis- 


Symphony  Discounts 


Conductor  Seiji  Osawa 

Student  tickets  for  the  San      will   narrate  Copland's 


Francisco  Symphony^ will   be 
on  sale  for  two  more  days. 

.Ml  un.sold  tickets  will  be 
returnetl,  to  the  Opera  HbusC 
Box  office  for  re-sale  at  regu- 
lar prices  (vrhich  are  76  per- 
<-ent  higher)  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
il;tyrt)ctnber  ;{Oth. 


Lin- 
coln Portrait"  honoring  the 
Compo.ser  s  70th  vear.  Other 
programs  will  commemorate 
the  Beethoven  Festival. 
Charles  Ives,  Xenakis  and  Im- 
brie. 

Several  tickets  for  the  Or- 
chestra seats  are  slill  avail- 
able    for     the     phenomenal 


lutomobile  emission. ol  pollu- 
tant.s.  With  the  problem  of 
|)eople  over-j)o\nilatinn.*  we 
lace  the  cancerous  multiplica- 
tion ol  cars.  Theiv  are  over 
«0  million  mitos  'oif"~flTP JTJart;- 
today. 

The  poisonous  exhaust 
lumes  ihreaten  to  hover  ai}d 
eiigull  every  major  metropoti- 
tan  city  in  the  I  nited  Slates. 
Driving  a  typical  car  in  city 
traffic  for  an  hour  pours  a 
p4Uind  or  more  of  Carlton 
.Monoxide  in  the  air.  ..\s  a 
frightening  example.  "  the 
museums  exhibit  had  simula- 
ted   busses   and  cars  emit   a 


Emergency  Loans  Are  Mode, 

Only  If  Book  Loons  Ate 

Repaid! 


less  voice  on  the  soundtrack 
relates  that  "there  are  enough 
ears,  trneks.  and  buses  ^riven 


,SDOrF.\LL  ON  CITV 
But  another  (Hilprit  |n  the 
fight  against  clean  air  is  the 
industry.  One  can  admire  the 
inches  of  snov\  on  Ml.  Hainier 
but  how  many  people  realize 
the  number  of  inches  of  sool 
"IhilT  fell  oiTa  cTiy  fast  year. 
Chief  among  the  elements 
used  in  creating  heal  energy 
is  coal  and  in  the  I  .S.  hi|it 
year,  we  used  an  equivalent 
of  10  tons  in  heat  eiiergy.jrhis 
black  snow  has  also  invaded 
the  city  and  it  isn  I  just  limi- 
ted to  certain  seasitn.  The 
suotfall  can  1m>  readily  washed 
'of  our  hands  and  lace-«  but 
try  to  clean  it  off  the  walls 
of  your  lungs. ' 

However  hopeless  it  inay 
seem  the  public  fight  against 
tlu'*  public  utility  is  not  futile 
Public  pressure  in  one  ma.)or 
city  pressured  the  |)ower  com- 
pany  to  Infrn  a  different  kind 
of  fuel  oil.  reducing  sulfur 
dioxide  ix)llution  it  caused  by 


in  .N.V.  City  every  work  day 
to  make  K  million  pounds  of 
it."  — =-— 

Within  one  of  the  initatives. 
the  Statue  revision,  a  special 
~sei^ion  on  vehicles  is  included 
to  >pell  out  IfTe  specilic  and 
intricate  engineering  .solu- 
tions to  clean  up  a  polluting 
vehicle.  4t  stale^i  that  iio  new 
pclroleum-ijowered      .  vehicle 


one-hall    Imblic  pressure  can 
be     very     effective     but     the 
worth  and  effect  of  this  com- 
munal   needling   can  only   by  '• 


known  if  it  is  done  before '<ie.s- 
nuction  slriltes,  cerlairiU-  nbl'^S^^SfT^ 
after. 

(For    clean    air    ctnne    up     ' 
to  the  (•uardsman  olfice  S-."'>04 
and    .sign    liu'    tw«i   p4-lttious. 
Registered  Vfit^rs  only  please.  I 


VVe    Carry 


This  season,  the  openings  price  of  $27.50  lall  22  con- 
program,  on  December  3.  certs  i.  For  less  expensive 
will  be  a  Beethoven  Concertr  —seats.  Sefies  .\  or  Series  B 
Two  other  highlights  for  the  tickets  are  available, 
season  are.  an  All-Sti^avinskv  These  seasonal  tickets  are 
etnieert  i  March  11.  1970 1.  and sold  m  K,  a07  from  8i;M>j>.m.  ■ 


when  Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King 


iiKLi»  is: 

To  iletp  Vou 

If  you  have  a  book  loan 
and  it  s  overdue,  please  stop 
by  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 
S-149.  Maybe  we  can  extend 
your  jpresent  deadline  or  ar- 
range" lor  additional  aid 
We  re  open  daily  from  9 
a.m.  lo  4:.'J0  p.m. 


Atik  lor  Churles  or  Jot^l 


SIERRA 
CLUB 
PUBDCATIONS 


As  We//  As 


Many  Ofhei 


BOOKS 
-s CARDS  & 

'FOSTERS 
For   Your 


STUDY 


MORE  EFFECTIVaV 

Triple  your  reading  efficiency 

in  six  weekly  2 '/a  hr.  sessions  or 

fUU  TUITION  IS  REfUNDED 


OON  T|»»ei.l  i 


Jg4  f^m^ciUP  P'* 


EMPHASIS:  COMPREHENSION 

AND  STUDY  TECHNIQUES 

FOR  STUDENTS 

Don  Terrell,  former  Director  of  the 
Evelyn  Wood  Reading  Dynamics  In- 
stitutes in  both  Orange  County  and 
Santa  Barbara,  inaugurated  his  own 
-reading  improvement  program  to 
Jneet  the  more  specific  needs  of 
students.  Although  every  type  of 
reading  is  included,  organizational 
skills  and  study  techniques  are  em- 
phasized. 


2. 


GUARANTEED  RESULTS  — 
Trtpie  your  reading  speed  with 
equal  or  better  comprehension 
or  you'll  be  given  a  full  tuition 
refund 

UFETIME  ENROLLMENT— Re- 
fresher privileges  at  no  extra 
cost,  with  class  materials  chang- 
ed each  six  months. 
SMALLER  CLASSES— 20-25  stu- 
dents. 


4     NO  MACHINES  ARE  USED 
5.    TUITION— $125.  A  special  $25 
discount  is  available  when  tui- 
tion is  paid  by  Lesson  1. 
FALL  CLASS  SCHEDULE 

.NEW  CLASSES: 

S.ATl'RDAV        Nov.  1        9:30  AM. 
JIL^ESDAV  Nov    3        7  00  P.M. 


I  MASTER  CHARGE  ACCEPTID 

For  further  information  call 
LAKESIDE  VILLAGE:  334^970 


'^     ^_ 


As  Well  '    ^-"'■'  \ 

As  Ail  Your  Other         ^^'^ 

School    Needs 


Candy        Too 


:\\  vv 
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Is  Cafeteria  A  Kettle  Full  Of  Problems? 


Ry  KiRi  Kli/ub«-(h  Wan^uri 

Rilti  i.MisM  Kli^ubtth  Wuii- 

~Kari  is  tht>  iiiiiiabte  instructor 

«tMht'  two  t'xistiiiM  Alr4>-Ann'r- 


k'.iii  hiiitfiKiKc  c-oursi's.  SMuhili 
1  and  SjAahili  10.  Having  bi't'n 

i- — t   ri'arcd  in  Nairobi.  Kenya.  Ri 
Ri  Wanfjari  rotfivod  hor  R.A. 

in  ,  Riototjioal   Scit-nct'   at    tbf 

Cullfgi'  »f  Holy  .\atntf.s.  She 
-  "  fs  presently  wdrking  toHiirri 
her  Master's  Degrve  in  Zool- 
ogy at  I'al  State  College  at 
llayward.  This  will  ultimately 
lead  her  to  Rerkeley  for  her 

j^ d«Mlorate   decree   in   Zoolnjjy . 

;  _  -.  Swahili  has  been  udvaneinfi 
towards  b«-in}i  aeeepttnl  in  the 
public  schiHtls  lor  over  three 
years.  It  has  experienced  nor- 
mal growint;  pains  during  this 
period,  but  its  popularity  has 
continued  to  increase  in  Ray 
.\rea  high  schools  and  in  two 

TT^y      und  lour  year  ct»lle)»es.  Ilow- 

'"^     "ever,  Swahili  is  the  first  .\fri- 

Z^'-i  -  .Van  language  to  bo  studied  by 

.\mericans   on  jU   large   scale 

and  as  >uch  has  b«-come  the 

sonrce   of   some   controversy. 

.    It  is  the  hope  of  this  writer  to 

*  brighten   the  future   for  Swa- 


hili  ni  the  public  by  eliminal- 
4ng  some  of  the  myths  and  mis 


bar  just  off  the  coa.sl  of  Ea.st 
.Africa  a.s  an  intertribal  coni- 
mutiication   media,   and  then 
through  the  centuriet.  to  have 
been   enriched   by   borrowing 
from  the  .Arabic.  Persian  and 
Indian    languages   as   traders 
from    those   countries   visited 
East   .Africa.    Swahili   is  also 
modefif  and   slimvs   eyiclenLf 
of^  continuing   growth  by   t hj:'  ■ 
'  addition  of.  w;ords  from  Ger- 
man.     Chinese.     Portuguese. 
Japanese    and    English    lan- 
guages.   Even    though    these 
words   are   roielj^^ii   iii   origin, 
the  meaning  is  stricJtly  .Bantu; 
just  as  the  word  "Safari"  is  no 
longer  ■journey''  in  Swahili. 
but  a -big  game  hunting  expe- 
dition. Bwana.  once  a  Swahili 
respectable   name   which   one 
could  call  a  friend  brother  or  ' 
even  ones  father,  has  changed 
meanings  and  now  means  in- 
ferior when  a   person  is   ad- 
dressing his  superior.  "^ 
WIDELV^SI'OKEX 
Today  Swahili  is  one'  of  tlW" 
most  widely  spoken  languages 
in  .\frica.  and  ranks  twelfth  in 
the  world  in  terms  of  usage. 
11  is  spoken  by  o^'er 
lion    people  'who    live    in    the 


"area"  of  geygraphic  East  .Af- 
rica.    The    international    im- 
portance of  the  language  is  in 
creasing  as  it  has  become  the 

liTficial  lanKuajie  of  Tan/aniaT 
In  Kenya,  it  is  used  daily  in 
trading,  television  and  radio 
bn>adcastinM.  t?^^^»^»4a^•^ 


Swaltili  lia^  been  lautOlf  in 
the  lijiteil  Jstates  lor  ()\er  lit- 
teen  vears.  but  only  iiLa  lew 
selected  colleges'  and  univer- 
.sitie.s.  language  .schoiil.s;  Ulld 
governmental  agencies.  It  has 
long  heen  a  part  otihe  AIncan 
-iitudiei.  I'xugraiiis  ami  North- 


aiice  abmit 
not    spoken 


.\ f rica .  i<w ahiii  is 
bv 


schools  instruction,  and  in  gov- 
ernment. Many  natifins  outside 
of  East  .Africa  n»»w  reci»gni/.e 
the  value  of  Swahili.  and 
TiTncrm  ina>  b<'  found  in  the 
school  curriculums  in  Japan. 
China.  Western  and  Eastern 
Europe.  West  .\frica.  the  C.S.- 
^y;Hv-amf  nmre  reee«^ly-ii^^ 
I  nited  States. 


understanding  ab«»ul  the  Ian 
gnage    that    still   exist    in   the 
public  mind. 

I.A.Mil  XtiE  OKKil.N^i«»<-^ 

Tile  origm  ot  Swahili  re- 
mains disputed,  but  the  works 
ol  the  .African  poet.  F\imo 
I.iyongo  indicate  that  Swahili 
"had  reached  a  high  degree  of 
sophistication  by  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  centuries  .AD  The 
language. is  believed  to  have 
originated  on  the  islands  of 
Pemba.    .Malinda   and   Zanzi- 


Denny  Zeitlin  Trio 
To  Play  hu  Here 

The  Denny  Zeitlin  Trio  will 
app<-ar  Nov.  4th,  lltOO-College 
hour  in  the  College  Theatre. 
Zeitlin  is  oneof  today's  most 
astonishing  ja^/  pianists.  He 
has  made  many  T.V.  and  con- 
cert appearances  including 
those  at  the  Monterey  and 
Newport  Ja/z  Festivals,  and 
performs  most  frequently  at 
.^•Ihe  Trident  in  Sausalito. 

The  second  of  the  ■First 
Tuesday"  piano  recitals  will 
Ih"  presented  by  members  of 
piano  repertoire  and  ensemble 
class  NovemlMT  4th.  I'2:00  in 
the  choral  nNim  .\-l.Ct.  Duets 
and  solos  will  Im-  played  by  stu- 


Luekemia  Drive  B^glp,^ 

""various  movie  personalities  are  supporting  causes  which  liny 
believe  in.  There  is  one  star  who  devotes  as  much  time,  if  not 
more,  to  a  cau^e  than  to  his  career.  This  cause  is  .\LS.U;  i.\id 
ing  Leukemia  Stricken  .American  Children  i. 

Because  of  a  personal  tribulation  in  Thomas's  life,  he  de- 
cided to  build  a  free  hospital  for  sick  children.  Within  a  few" 
years,  he  established  the_Si,..Jud*f  Research  Hospital  in  Mem- 
phis. Tennessee.  This  famous  place  of  healing  is  devoted  to  the 
treatment  and  research  of  leukemia  and  related  blood  diseases. 
It  has  no  accounts  receivable  department.  Children  of  ever>' 
creed  and  culor  are  admitted  free  of  charge. 

The  annual  ALSAC  March  wilt  be  held  in  >ai)^  Francisco  and 
Bay  .Area  (from  San  Jose  to  Marin  and  East  Bay  counties)  on 
Sunday,  \ov^>mber  9th.  Young  people -will  do  100  hours  of  work 
involved  and  volunteers  are  desperately  needed  to  help  on^is 
date. 

If  you  would  like  to  march  for  this  most  worthwhile  cause, 
contact  the  ALSAC  headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  located  at 
312  Junipero  Serra  Blvd.  fat  Ocean  Ave.  i.  To  become  a  volun- 
teer, please  call  the  headquarters  at  586-4271  from  now  until 
November  1st. 

Without  volunteers,  there  will  b|e  hundreds  of  ^mall  children 
who  may  never  receive  the  help  of'St.  Jude  Hospital  and  will  die 
from  leukemia. 
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western . Iniversity.  Cniversity 
of  .\lK'liigi>n.  and  Coliirnhm 
Cnivei>4t \    Bt' i^T/  ITasurfe red 

slruclitin  m  Swttfi ill-  ^«r-4ra-- 
Veleis  to  East  Africa,  and  the 
Monterey  .A  r  m  y  Language 
Schooriias  jaught  Swahili  to 
stHvialiitediHMsonncl  tor  some 
Iinie.  However,  it  is  only  with- 
in the  last  three  years  that 
Swahili  has  gained  any  .notori- 
ety in  the  public  schools  in 
.America. 

INTRDDl  (  TION  INTO 
SCHOOLS 
Swahili  has  been  intrmluced 
to  the  public  schools  as  part 
of  the  pitpular  .\fro  Vmerican 
Studies  I'rogramsnow  in  man> 
junior  collegewbirth, -schools 
and  universities.  To  many 
RIack  Americans,  the  study  of 
Sw-ahili  and  such  courses  as 
■African  histor^k  have  b«'en  in- 
strumental  in  pr<ividing  them 
a  sense  «if  awart-ness  and  pride 


all  .Vfruaiis. 
but  it  is' the  most  widely  sptik(  ii 
language  in  .Africa.  Ilowevoir 
we  are  awar>'  of  such  phrastts" 
spokenN)y  "natives  ironi  .ill 
over  the  world,  i.e.  "RwaiKi: 
Rwanal  SImba:"  .\n  intcr|)ii 

r  who  happens  to  l)enuilti" 
llntlual  comes  out  with  mird> 


dents — Kieh;<r«l — Kwnd; — John 


-:i_ 


J  ban.    Kuth    Hwang. 
Ma  and  others. 


.\ngela 


STONESTOWN 
SHERMAN   &   CLAY 

GUITARS  —  DRUMS  —  AMPS. 


BRASS  A  REED  INSTURCTION,  Accessories 


661-8180 


Stonestown  Shopping  Center 


Peggy  Imports 
New 


Purp4«,    Royal    Blue    Brown  Choco 
Into  ^Tftrriri      Gotd,     Beige.     Rui' 


Vfinge  dockets 
fringe   Veits 
*':>ppy   Ho*s 
Vod   Wotch   Bands 
if'O'her   Mat^ 
■Supd**  -Pf3«,if  h«s . 


'luede  Coin  Purses 
bi-edc    Heodbonds 
fringe    Mini   Dresses 
Suede    Fringe   Poncho 
targe   Fringe   Bogs 
Si.etlr'-leo'her   Belts 


■"J355C 

SIS  25 

$6 

$2 

$8 

_     tl. 

$1  50 

$2 

J30* 

$25 

S5  7 

$2  3 


ALSO  ISOOUSED 

LEATHER  t  SUDED  t  FUR 

COATS  t  JACKETS 

159  COLUMBUS  AVI 
(MjAB  PACIHQ 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Hours  10:30  a.m. -5:30  p.m. 

We  Undersell  Everybody 

THE  GROOVIEST  STORE 

IN  THE  WORLD 

Telephone  981-5176 


fiEC  RUSSEL  CLASSES 
MODERN  JAZZ  DANCE 


AAonday  5:0(r6:00  Beginners,  6:00-7:00  Inr-Adv. 
Thiirs.  6:00-:^30  Beginners.  7:30  8:30  Int-Adv. 
Sot    1  2:00-1  :D0  Beginners;  1 :00-2  00  Infermediote 
2:00-3:00  Adv.  _ 


PERRY  COMO  TV  SHOW 

Partnered  Dorothy  Provine  ' 

HELLO  DOLLY 

with  Mary  Martin 

WEST  SIDE  STORY 

Chicago  company 

BEN  FRANKUN  IN  PARIS 

Broadway  with  Robert  Preston 


GENTLEMAN  BE  SEATED 

Broadway  with  Dick  Shawn 

TO  BROADWAY  WITH  LOVE 

New  York  World>  Fair 

FOLLIES  BERGERE 

Broadway 

HELLO  DOLLY 

with  Betty  Groble 


I  CAN  GET  IT  FOR  YOU  WHOLESALE 

National  Company 

POWELL-REILLY  STUDIO 

1940 OCEAN  AVENUE        S.F.,  CALIF.        PHONE:  333-1011 


like   "Sir;   what   the   chiil 

^ sa>  ins  U  l^h^t-  '*  >""  P'''"^  b> 
that  village  over  the  hills  miu 
will  come  across  a  rixcr  with 
very  bad  crocodiles  thai  mm\ 
sink  your  canoes.  Sir.  "  I  mi 
derstand  also  Sir  that  the  iia 
tives  of  that  area  assi>L_lhLL^ 
crocodiles  in  this  operation. 
Iherelore.  Sir  .  .  ." 

(;iii<^TT()  vol  TIIS^ 

Ghetto  youths  should  tu- 
thanked  tor  .studying  Swaliili 
Not  only  do  they  learii  the  km- 
guage.  but  the  culture,  jjetim  a: 
phy.  hi.story.  and  the  people  in 
the  world  as  a  whole.  Soiin  ot 
them  will  never  go  there,  laii 
that  is  not  the  question.  One 
nui\  forget  the  language  luit 
after  a  Swahili  course,  lui  niu 
forgets  that  .Africa  has  it>  nu  i. 


history,    unexploited    cult  in  ■ 

and  geography   which   .\fi ; 

today   is   striving   to'  pidi" 


in  the  culture  and  traditions 

l^f^  ii^vis-MH'ifsUtrs.   Howi'«p*»»*r.— ^-'here  are  s  e  v  e  r^rflMUt -• 


ii  is  imperative  fur  .M.I,  .\iner 
leans  to  iM'come  better  in 
formed  abiuit  .\friea  and  .Af- 
ricans and  to  eliminate  such 
myths  as  Tar/an  and  phrases 
like  "Ojiga  B«ioga  "  forever. 
Hollywood  has  d<Mie  much  to 
perpetuate    .\merican    ignor- 


available  oiTSwahili  litei.iliin 
and  linguistics,  history,  politi 
cal  science,  law  .  and  such  Mil) 
jects  as  mathematics,  all  wnl 
ten  in  the  Swahili  lanuiia;;< 
Several  b«M>ks  are  coming  out 
each  year  on  the  above  Mil) 
jects. 


LP  Sale! 

STUDENTS  only.  To  be  eligible  bring 
in  this  ad.  (Offer  expires  1 112-69)  Buy 
one  S3.85  or  S4.55  LP  and  get 

nM,.  i:l-.  — : 1  t  r\  t  I      MM    , 

x-.f  ..*.,,  |<iivcu  Lr  lor  oniy  y9cl 

LifTfit  one  to  a  customer. 

During  our  Grand  Opening,  we  give  you  the 

lowest  record  prices  in  the  entire  Bay  Area. 

For  only  99C  get  top  artists,  such  as: 

In-A  Gadda-Da-Vida/lron  Butterfly/ Atco 

Aquarius/Fifth  Dimension /Soul  City 

Stin  Qoentin/ Johnny  Cash/ Columbia 

It's  A  Mother/ James  Brown /King 

Take  the  trip.  Fall  into  The  Gap 


Open  7  days  a  week  noon  til  9. 
Fridays  til  midnight. 
Free  parking. 


—  ..  o.  i.ci,uiu»  Ol  tapes 
1950  Ocean  Avenue 
San  Francisco 
(Njxt  to  El  Rey  Theater) 
Telephone:  334-3953 


fompiled  by  (Guardsman  . 
Research  Staff  " 

li\  .Mbert  Wong  and  Kay  (>in 

"Why  IS  the  food  so  consis- 
tenllv  lousy."  wrote  one^stu- 
dent."  "TharHorrltile  disgrace 
«»f  a  pig  pen  has  got  to  be 
cleaned    upl"    cried    an    out 

'ringed  instructor! 

Tht-se  two  individuals  were 
talking  about  the  quality  of 
food  and  the  conditions  that 


plague  our  cateteria  sysiem. 
Last  week  we  presented  the 
history  and  training  of  Hotel 
and  Restaurant'  iM  &  Ri  stu- 
dents This  weelc  we  shalT 
einumerate  -the  intimate  'facts 
Ix'hind  the  operation  and  an- 
swer student  questions  and 
cnniplair|ts. 

If  you  feel  that  the'  person 
Nerving  you  breakfast  this 
morning  didn't  look  loo  sure 
ab«tut  what  he  was  doing, 
you  might  be  right.  The 
i)reakfast  lab  is  conipo.sed 
basically  of  first  semester 
11  &  R  students.  Here  .students 
learn  how  to  cul  a  pie  with- 
out having  ii  fall  apart  on 
you.  and  when  to  lift  the 
waffles  out  of  the  skillet  be- 


*  tmt  of  iO 

be  "poor." 
P'our  students  out  of  10  felt 

that  the  food  w  as  not  prepared 

in   a  tasty  manner,  more  so 

in  the  snack  bar  area.       ^ 
.About  half  of  the  students 

polled     said     the     food     was 

usually      "lukewarm".  '    and 
_almosf  as  many  said  the  food 

was  usually  "cold."  ^ 

Overall,    students   feel    the 

service  and  food  preparation 

is  better  at  the  lunch  'Counter 

area  than  at  the  snack  bar. 
Do  Ct'SF  students  eat  "like 

birds'"'     Well.    l)e    your    own 

judge. 

ONE  DAYS. CONSVMEIIOX 

Milk  -  1000  gallons 

Hamburgers       900 

Sandwiches       500  to  700 

Plate  lunches  -  400  to  .500 

Dinners  -  125  to  150 

Pies  -  25 

Coffee  ^  25  gallons 

Donuts   -  6  dozen    -^"^^         ~~ 
^  Snails  —  12  to  15  doten*        ■ 

French  Fries  —  100  lbs 
"~-^ 400  orders) 


MnU  STAFF  KAT  .AT  DIF 
FKRENT   TIMES    INSTEAD 
OF'  11  AtMt  AND  N(M)N? 
m)RKEM.I  Our     staff 

eats  at  10  and  11  am  We  Have 


TWO    tnbR'^ 

H  &  R  students  be 

have  to  eat 

tlieiriwsts. 


roiiiTTt'd  for  The" 
.'cause  they 
fast   and  get   to 


The  prices  are 


ASSET  TO  CITY 
Last  year,  in  an  editorial, 
television  station  K(iO  in  San 


Francisco  praised  the  H  &  R 
Department  at-  I'ity  College 
as  being  an  asset  to  the  City. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this 
is  true. 

The  quality  of  the  ingred- 
ients used  m  preparation  of 
the  food  is  excel  lent. 'and  the 
faculty  is  of  "choice  stock." 

In  the  course  of  our  in- 
quiries, we  have  discovered  to 
our  surprise,  that  the  11  &  R 
faculty  was  willing  to  admit 
certain  errors  on  their  part, 
although  they  stood  up  to  us 
on  other  charges. 

The  reason  for  the  inconsis- 
tency in  the  food  preparation 


lore  It  burns. 
^^__L.\DiESIN  PINK 

Those  ladi.^s  who  wander 
iinuiul  in.piiJv  unllorms  are\ 
civil  service  employees.  They. 
.KcordiiiK  to  11  &  R  instructor 
David  Borrelli.  are  the  "back- 
bones of  the  operations  '  The 
i)using  and  washing  of  the 
daily  di.shes  are  the  responsi- 
tymii^s  of  these  people. 

The  cafeteria.' like  other  de- 
partments at  the  college,  is 
111  desperate  need  of  new 
equipment.  Foremost  of  priori- 
"ties  should  be.  according  to 
Borrelli.  given  to  the  "serv- 
ing  lot"   area.    But   becaiisk      >^..^..  —  ^--r .- 

of  "no  money  "  from  "Dow^t«Cvm*i^'  be  attributed  to  the  stu 
tewft.    relief  is  not  expected    ^ents  who  are  in  the  11  &  R 

program;  Ttiey  are  parttci- 
pating  In  a  training  program, 
and  thus,  are  apt  to  make 
mistakes  that  result  in  under- 
cooked waffles  and  over- 
cooked vegetables.  In  theory, 
this  would  be  the  fault  of  the 
H  &  R  faculty,  but  in  reality, 
it  is  the  H  &  R  students  who 
pours  too  much  salt  In  the 
spaghetti. 

All  one  can  say  is  thil  we 
must  be  tolerant  with  our 
fellow  student  and  pray  that 
the  gleaming  eyes  of  the  H  &  R 
faculty  members  stops  a  stu- 
dent before  the  salt  is  added 
to  the  whipped  cream. 
The  following   are  answers 


for  ethnic  foods.  Last  year. 
soul  food  didn  t  set  too  well. 
WILL  ClTTINCi  IK)WN  ON 
THE  THEFT  KEDCCE  THE 
PRICES  IN  THE  ( AFE 
-TERIA.' 

BORRELLI  -  It  would  only 
reduce  the  losses,  it  wouldn't 
ri'Hiwe    Hu-    prires     W<>    have 


serve  food  at  all  times,  then 
we  would  have  to  reevaluate 
the  cafe  o|)eration  to  set?  if 
we  hdve  enough  manpower.  1 
think  the  new  Student  Union 
buijjling  will  take  some  of 
the  load  off  the  cafeteria 
because  of  its  food  services. 
HOW  COME  TllE  i OKE 


two  guards  stationed  In  the 
area  now.  but  wc  still  have 
leaks. 

HOW:\BOl  T  PI  TTIN(. 
WAITERS  IN'.' 

KORRELLI  -  It  s  a  "great 
idea  if  we  could  change  into 
a  coffee  shop.  But  such  an 
idea  would  take  a  lifetime 
to  implement  because  of  the 
red  tape.  Diablo  Valley  Junior 
College  has  a  coffee  shop 
which  IS  verv  successful. 
SHOl LD  THE  CAFETERIA 
BE  OPEN  ALL  DAY'.' 
BtmRELLI  -  Just  keeping 
the  doors  open  is  alright  with 
me    But   If  the  cafe  has   to 


MACHINES  AftE  ALWAYS 
OIT  OF  ORDER  IN  THE 
FOl  N TAIN  AREA.' 
BORHELLI  -  The  machines 
are  new.  but  they  ithe.ijiach- 
inesi  cant  keep  up  witfi 
the  volume 

Inside  the  machines  are  ii»on 
tanks  that  contain  the  coke 
mixture,  an^  we  have  no  way 
of  telling  when  they  are  empty 
If  the  iron  tanks  were  clear 
It  would  be  great.  But  some- 
limes  the  machines  are  empty 
right  in  the  middle  of  our 
rush  hour,  at  12; 30  and  we're 
helpless. 
WHY     DON'T     YOt     HAVE 


TiRE  THR  PRICES  tOO 

IIKilH.' 

BORRELLI 

not    high    enough    in    keeping 
with  todays  standards.  Most- 
everything;    is    up   20   percent 
I  mm  last  year  —  but  the  cafe 
ha«  not  raised  its  prices. 

WHAT    ABOl'T    THE    COLD 
FOOD_  SERVED     IN     THE 
LI  N(  II  AREA  DlltINt; 
BREAKFAST-.' 

BORELLI  The  food  is  cook- 
ed 111  the  fountain  area  and 
brought  over  to  the  cafe.  The 
food  gets  cold  in  traQslt  tx?- 
cau.se  of  congestion  between 
the  two  areas.  The  food  should 
never  be  served  cold.  ''~ 

WHAT  ABOl'T  PICKLES 
AND  LETTl  CE  FOR  THE 

iiambcr<;eks.' 

BORRELLI  -  Relish  is  serv- 
~ed  atrd  It  is  the  same  as 
pickles,  but  chopped  fliiely. 
We  could  put  Jettuce_in  the 
hamburgers  6ut  that  would 
slow  production  which  might 
raise  more  complaints. 

WHAT  ABOl  T  PI  TTI.Mi  A 
JCKE  BOX  IN? 
BORRELLI  -  No  objections 
to  putting  one  in  —  but  it 
wouldn  t  work  because  it  is 
too  noisy  m  the  cafj^  and  the 
cafe  is  very  large. 

THE    PORTIONS    OF    F<K)D 
ARE  T<M)  SMALL! 
BORRELLI    -   The   portions 
are  very  good. 


unlit  Califuriila   floats   away 
in  a  sea  of  Coca  Cola. 

The  cafeteria  attempts  to 
have  enough  food  for  all  the 
students  that  desire  it,  with- 
out having  an  excess  of  left 
overs. 

STUDENT  BAKERY 

The  student  bakery  makes 
as  many  of  the  oven  "goodies,  " 
as  possible,  with  outside  bak- 
eries supplying  the  rest. 

The  faculty  lunches  are 
basically  the  same  as  those 
served  to  students.  But  In  the 
Faculty  Dlnifg  Room  (FDRi, 
.•students  wait  on  tables  as 
part  of  the  H  &  R  training 
programs. 


-  Thf  Kflltor  61  this  papor 

-fluently  M'nt  its  research 
stnff  nut  to  poll  student  opin- 

jons  on  the  cafeteria.  The 
<*ight  question's  concerning 
sTTvicc  and  pricing  in  the 
snack'  bar  and  lunch  counter 
areas  reached  slightly  more 
than  11.tO  students. 

Ill    general,    most    students 
'l»"iitzht  the  .service  in  the  two 

-serving  areas  to  be  '■ade- 
<|>"iile."  Only  2  f)er  cent  of  the 
'udents  polled  thought  that 
'la-service  m  either  area  was 
Su]>erior."  .Almo.st  one  out 
u(  every  four  thought  the  serv- 
nr  ■  jKMir.  " 

PRK  ES  TOO  HKWI? 
•Are    the    prices    too    high"" 
Maybe:    Those   students   who 
lelt  that  prices  were  'too  high" 

_»an  neck-to-neck  with  those 
who  felt  prices  to  be  "just  if i- 
alile  '  ?  nut  of  Bv«rv  iOO  stu. 


IT)   (jUc'sIlonii    iMut    well'   suh^ 


niitted  to  Uw  Guardsman  Jay 
student:*,.  _  David  Borrelli. 
acted  as   slwkesman  Jor  thi;^ 


Hotel  and  Restaurant  Depart- 
ment. 410W  CC^ME  THE  (OF 
FEE  ISSCrlUD'.' 
BORRELLI  The  cafe,  uses 
Caswell  —  a  very  high  quality 
coffee  It  s  the  mix  that  ciiisiis 
TTTe  bad  coffee  • '  , 

DON'T    YOl      THINK    THE 
MILK     I'RIIKS     ARE     TOO 

iii<;ir.' 

BORRELLI      -    Wrong.    The 
'  milk  prices  are  too  lovr;     • 
WHY  IM)N  T  WE  HAVE  LOW 
FAT  MILK' 

BORRELLI  We   have   yo 

gurt  as  a  cultured  milk  pro- 
duct. This  Is  a  sort  of  sub- 
stitute for  the  low  fat  milk 
We  will  bring  low  fat  milk  in 
only  if  there  Is  a  demand  for 
JL  " 


—  dents  fell  the  prices  were  "two 
low"  at  the  lunch  counter. 
--  Students  felj  that  the  quall- 
'.V  of  the  food  In  the  lunch 
counter  wa?  better  than  that 
'>f    the    snack    bar.    Almost 


WHAT  ABOl  T  ETHXIC- 


FOODS'.' 
BORRELLI  -  Last  semester 
we  had  a  good  program  for 
ethnic  foods  This  .semester  we 
are  working  oh  a  good  menu 


Results  of  Cofeteria  Survey 

No 

1.  HOW  GOOD  IS  THt  SERVICE?           impm-      o««rf  Arf«^«Nrt*      p«or        Opinioi. 

Snack        Bar....... ^...   2%  *      »2%  »«%         27%         S»% 

Lunch    Counter. 2%        16%  40%        24%         18% 

2.  IN  KEEPING  WITH  TODAYS 

PRICE    FLUCTUATIONS.    DO    YQU  ,,.           ,^,,_  ^o.             No 

FEEL  THE  CAFE  PRICES  ARE  .             Hi«li          ftoU*  low         o^niM 

Snack    Bar S8%         S6%  24%           2% 

Lunch    Cxyunio^-^ : •«>%         41%  2%         17% 

S.  DO  YOU  FEEL  THE  QUALITY  .                               no 

OF  FOOD  IS   •  '                                                             $»»^»rior         Good  Av»ra««           focr          Opinion 

S.Kuk    Bar. -.          r,           H%  41'.,         :W\.          \i<<', 

Lumli.  Cuumfi........_..w^....      »%       mi  .Wii       an%     "  ir,, 

—4    IS  IHEFOODUSU.ALLYPRE-       '    ."-11       „      n« 

-i»ARiT)-ii;  A  I  AS  lY  .manner:"         y«»        9u  o'lamm. ' 

Sn.Kk    Bar I'''-;         40%  "W,. 

I  uikIi    Coiinfefr. -">'..  ,      ^%  ntS%r.         ^ ^      ^  ^ 

,    IS  THE  FOOD  USUALT.Y HS UV.*onn      COT ]  '■ 

Sii.ak    B.ir H'.          ^'!"o  -+^r 

tainch    Cmmicr l''^^        '>'-",  ^2%' 

().  ARE  YOUR  MEALS  SERVED  IN           ■  j- — —     -  n.             "^ 

.AN.AllR.ACllVE  MANNER?                      Y«                No  Opinion 

Snack    Bar ^>i. 20%   ,      41%  :<^>% 

Lunch        Counter I. .  ■  ■      W%        ^4%~  W^ 

7.  IS  IH  IS  AREA  OPEN  LONG                       ^~~^  ''~' 

ENOUGH  FOR  YOUR  EA  1  ING  „, 

convenience:-                                                         »«                  no  -opinion 

>>n..k      R:n an             S9%  28'.,^ 

lunch     Counter.; 39%         4.3%  21% 

M.  DOVOU  HA\L  lOUAlT  AN, " 

— EXCESSIVELY  LONG  TIME  FOR  „,                     — — 

SERVICE?                 ^•»                 **"  Opinion 

40".,         M"„  2(."„ 
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^effl  Davis:  The  Mack  Red. 


ity  Mure  Koviics 

Aiif^ela  Diivis  has  tha<  spe- 
cial  quality  called  charisma. 


She  is  young.  Sexy.  Radical 

She    knows   uhat    she    wants 

and  knows  how  to  get  it.  Nliss 

-f)nvis    h:is    siim^-lhint,'    to   .sax . 


•.\nd  tliis  niakes  her  a  detiuite 
threat  to  ti)e  oUl-t>rder 

^^AlMHii  a   month  and  u  hall 


T«jl«  her  aiKlienie  eoiisisled  ol 
some  sixty  I'niversity  of  Cali- 
lornla  l.os  .Xiigeles  philosophy 
sttidenls. 

Suddenly*  Ronald Jkiioiwns 
Board  ol  Regents   fired   her 
They    declared   that    she    was 
too  nuicli:    Not  only  was  she 
black:  she  was  red.  too. 

0\crnighl.  •.Viigeia  \s.  I  he 
Kcgeiils"  became  a  cause 
kclehre.  .\l  slake  was  this 
qtirslioii:  «  an  IIh-  Stale  c»h- 
{rol  the  political  inclinations 
III  its  ciliAcns.' 

I  nlike  many  controversial 
cast'>  this  one  Huanaged  to 
engi'uder  a  wide  range  of 
comnunntvconinutment  (Ihel- 


resistance.    they     hacT    woiT-" 
dered  if  answering  questioHS 
about  her  communist  connect- 
li.iiis  wonldn'l  incrniiniate  her. 


Debate  Over  P&Q  To 
B^SeWleH  By  Election 


'A  Midsummer  Night^s  Pream'. 
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Continued  trom  Page  1 

rale,     according     to     .\iHhan 


•I     did    no!     lake    the  ^5th 
.\n«endinent."  .Miss  Davis  rr*- 

culled.  "I  loW  ^t 
piilili(.il    .dlilialions    'incrlini 
nale  you.  Vou  and  the  enlire 
capitalistic  s\stem'." 


"We  must  not  allow  fascitm 
to   develop    in    this   country./— 

Photo  by  Kovaq^ 

capitalism,  saying  that  what 
It  comes  down  to  is  "A  few 
blacks  exploit  ing  their  brothers 
and  sisters.'  :.  ..,       •. 


The  only  viafble  alto.rniillve. 
she  thinks,  is  socialism. 

"I  consider  myself  a' ilarx- 
ist!  "   Miss  Davis  .said.     ■.And" 
so  do  increasing  numbers  uf 
people   all   over   the   country 


to  residents.  Students.  The 
Academic  Worjd.  Thev  ail 
rallied  to.Miss  Davis   side. 

I.nst  week  a  i.os  .AnRe- 
Ics  judge  ruledv  Ihal  4m>i'  dis- 
missal was  unconslilntional. 

(.onimenling  on  the  decision 
in  a  speech  at  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  auditorium  m  San 
JitM'  last  Kridas.  Miss^DaVis 
said  ■TIh-  judge  saw  that  |t 
was  necessary  to  itiecidc  rap- 
idly (illuTwi.sc.  it  was  going 
to  Im-  decided  in  the  streets 

Tin-  >pecch.  iH'lore  an  over- 
|1()W  crowd,  was  precetk>4  by 
the   playing   of   a    new    song. 

Tht''Rallady^A4tgvla^Oav4Jt.-- 


who  ^r^  saying:  this  .socii'iy 
is  going  to  need  a  complete 
and  fundamental  change.' 
That's  how  institutional  ra- 
cism is  going  to  be  stopped. 
That's,  how  psychological  ra- 
cism is  going  to  be  stopped.  " 

Miss  Davis,  who  is  working 
on  a  doctorate  under  Herbert 
Marcuse  i  author  of  One  Di- 
mensional .Mam.  went  on  to 
warn  that  radicalism  is  lead- 
ing to  repression. 

"Fascism  is  necessary  to 
pueify  and'  end  reb«'llioii," 
she  observed.  ".Vnd  overt 
acts  of  resistance  are  ncces- 
L'al  fa.scism." 


The  fier\-  assistant  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  then  told 
the  audience  that  'we  have 
to  ii«^  +«4+4^-44u!^>itr4UJl  btu-'imjie 
wt?  are  not  going  t»\jHow 
Jitscism  U)  develop  in  this 
_countr^  AVe  are  going  to  fight 
.And  we're  going  to  right  here 
.111(1  now  '  ■ 

Perhaps  the  niw.sl  impres- 
sive thing  about  the  talk  was 
lh(*  stage  arrangement  .Miss 
l)a\is  stood  l)etween  two. 
^Wadr-k-aThc'red^  lioTly -guards 
who  were  flanked  on  the  U'ft 
.by  the  flag  of  the  Stale  of 
(■alil<tniia.  and  to  the  right 
by  the  .AnHMicaii  Hag  The 
drapes  to  the  rear  were  black. 
Hut   the  unusual   setting   was 


t"oo|K'r.  Controller  ol  the  Lity 
aiur Count v  of  Sail  naTO-isco: 

^-  PR()P&<i 

1^  the  presetit  system, 
the  Hoard  of  Kducalion  has 
the  power  lo  raise  school  funds 
by  taxation  and  this  taxalitni  is 

^ntBoiir  reprt'sentation  as^  the 
pcoph-  ha\e  no  choice  in  Ihe 
selection  of  the  Uoard. 

•  San  Krancisco  is  Ihe  only 
cit>  in  California  with  an  ap- 
pointed Hoard  of  Kducatitni 
based  liof  on  their  merits  but 
through  "political  pull"  and 
conneclions.  '^'^ 

•  thai  Ihe  archaic,  political 
Uiiard  has  left  a  tragic  record 
of  failures:  failure  lo  achieve 
quality  education        failure  lo 
stem  Ihe  deterioration  (»f  our- 
school "  s>slcm  '        hdlnre   -toK^^ 
adopt  consistent  and  effective, 
educational  pidicies  in  accord- 
aiice  with  communitv  interest 
failure  lo  de\t'lop  sound  fis- 
cal policies  and  widening  the 
grave  divisions  in  the  commu- 


•  The  actual  map  of  Ihe  pro- 
posed seven  Districts  shows 
^Mtte  clearly  Ihat  a  voter  liv- 
ing in  section  six  for  examplrr 
ciVnH4>l  \ole  in  section  five, 
and  therefore  will  have  no 
\oicc  to  approve  or  disapprove 
of  any  proposed  issue  allecling 
his  ni-ighborhoiKl. 


— rrhe'possibiiitv  or  a  poim- 

eimt  4M>ing  elected  to  the  Hoard 
without    any    previous   educa: 
tional    background,  wouki   de 
leal  Ihe  purpose  of  IJiiLj'fopo- 
siiion     and     tti\'     itlncational 
uoals  of  the  people  themselves, 
Snp«'r\isor  Itobcrl  don/.ales  is' 
quite    iipsel    o\er    tht*   r;iei;d 
makeup   nl    the   dislficis   pro- 
posed b>  I'roposition-i^  frank 
l>    Ihat  this   wouhl  efieclivel> 
cabled   oul    any    Spanish    sur 
names  on  the  Hoard. 


— U)  h^t  Talk,  Miss  UavKs  de- 
bunked    the     "mvlh   of   black 


— Sho   C'iti'd   hiT   lesponse   to 

the  regents  as  an  example  of 


not  distracting.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  made  one  focTis  tti^ 
rec-tly  on  .Miss  Davis  elect rii- 
style,  her  extc*Hvporaneous 
delivery,  her  vpfj'  convincing 
argument 

One  left  the  auditorium  with 
the  notion  Ihat  the  Hoard  ol 
Regents  were  not  all  4hat  bad 
.After  all.  if  they  had  not  tried 
to  fire  .Miss  Davis  she  would 
not  have  been  in  the  Ha\ 
Area. 

-  Ihe  sirange  thing  alxiul  this 
case  is  that  .\ngcla  Davis  is 
now  in  the  Vanguard  of  Ihe 
movement  to  overthrow  the 
Hi*gfMts.  .\»hI  if  titat  happett^^ 
it  won't  be  inmir.  It'll  fn;" 
boomeranic. 


nily. : — = — 

•  That  «»  n  1  y  a  districted 
Hiiard  will  assure  true  repre 
sentatiini  of  Ihe  neighbiirhoml. 
ralher  than  merely  r«'presen- 
lalion  of  those  individuals  or 
groups  with'comninnilv  influ- 
ence or  power. 

•  I'hal  a  small  group  vvilhout 
nm  public  hearing  or  consulla- 
lation  sel  up  Ibis  plan  based  on 
old  census  figures  thai  no  long- 
er appiv  without  conferring 
with  parents  or  taxpavcrs. 

•  I  his  plan  is  not  based  on 
the  voting^issemblv   districts 
and  strouglv  favors  the    "bus- 
ing group  "  and  effectively  iu 
siOes.  Ihat  inrnoTllles  wttl  Ih- 

~  sereene<ronl  of  represciilalion 
;on  the  lioard. 


lie  said  he  did  not  believe  an 
elected  I'.oard  umild  ^jg  truly" 
representative  ol  all  Ihe  sec- 
tions (it  tile  coiumunity  be- 
cau.se  of  the  Latinos.  Blacks. 
Chinese,  and  other  ethnic 
groups.    .\n   aDpointed    Hoard 


would  be  e<|ual  representation 
lor  all  concerned.  Conzafes 
went  on  to  say  that  Uic  pro- 
l<onents  ol  this  projxisifion 
would,  if  the  measure  pAsseiC 
make  the  Hoard  of  Kd ilea t ion 
responsive  to  I  heir  own  |K'r- 
Miiial  needs  and  ilesires. 

A  vigiH'ous  campaign"'  is 
shaping  up  vsilh  both  opptm- 
enls  ami  supporters  predicting 
a  clear  margin  4»l  vi«-tory.  The 
issue  is  clt'ar.  Von  can  vole  lor 
each  proposition  separately  or 

combine  them  in  a  vole  of  tuc 

or  against.  Since  there  is  no 
I'i'al  opposilitni  l)»  "P"  it  should 
win.  but  the  "()"  proposal  vvilK- 
pi-obably  gi»tdnuni  t«»  the  uir<^ 
ill  doubl  until  the  final  ballots 
are  coiinled. 
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Shakespeare  As  You've  Never  Seen  Him 


.\  Midsummer  s  .Night 
Dreiiii  " 
~^^  The  (  ast 

Thf .seus  ....... Simon  Levy 

Egeus  I  ■ . .  v  ,-,-:^T-rT.Dan  Reillr 


lAsati4«*=rrj 
Demetrius'  . . 
Philositrate 
Peter  (Juincc 
'Nick  Bottom 
Tom  Snout  . . 
Snug 


.John  Conn«41y 

Doug  llarley 

Harry  (ironer 

Richard  Ryan 

,  M  J  tffc %x     ^  th  ft  t^  t^ 

.  ..TlaX  segar 


Pat  Vaughn  as  Titania,  Queen  fairy,  strikes  a  majestic  pose 
in  the  bewitched  woods 


Winston  Tong  as  Puck  practices  his  thespian  powers. 


..Garytiodbois 

Hurry  Coleman 
F'ranas  F|ute  Barry  Vbarra 
'TF^olyte"-- -iiiisie  Sweringen 
Hermia' . . .  .Bernice  Musantes 

Helena  7  7. , Laura  Voeth 

Oberon  IJTavid  Marah 

Titania.  Pat  Vaughn 

Puck       ,, WinstimTong 

BY  RAV  (HN 

In  this  ralher  grave  and  simiber  age  of  ours,     out    injuring    the    production.    1  alidn  t    have 
can  an  audience  respond  positively  to  a  stage-     enough  confidence  in  the  troupe." 
ful- of  sprik's^JijlXiphs  and  fairies  cavorfinjl;  m       One   major  problem  was  the  co-ordiniUion 
light  hearU'd   and    frivolous  glav".'   It   v»iH   1^    TM-fncrti  ttliaochnii-al  aspectvof  ttM-ynwtnetiua 
interesting   t«>    see    how    pe<»ple'will    react    to     to  the  acting.    Ihe  backdrops  to  the  sh<iw  are. 

immensely  resourceful  and  vividly  florid  in 
design.  Set  designer.  Winstcm  Tong.  in  creat 
ing  a  th«»roughly  caprici«»us  woods  lor  the 
flightv  pixies  to  run  amuck  in.  has  accom- 
plished a  lar-oul.  TiniOthy  Leary-type  pysche- 
delia  with  the  finesiftMrf  a 4*eter  Max. 
coiiglonieration   of 


John  Connelly  as  the  lover  Lysander  looks  into  the 'horizons  of 
'liryland — (photos  by  Albert  Wong  and  Ray  Gin) 


'f^*.'9t 


^%. 


ir>« 


'/^>* 


The   actors  rehearsing   a   dancing   scene  from  "Midsummer's 
Night  Dream" 


the  playfulness  and  mythical  likeness  of  (he 
Drama  Depl.'s  lirsl  offering  »i  the  fall  season. 
William  .Shakespeare's  ".Midsummerj»  .Night 
Dream.  It  opens  tonight  at  the  (.olloges 
I  jiile  Ttn'aire  for  a  tour  night-  run. 

.\udienccs  have  become  so  entangled  FTT" 
sociological  awareness  in  the  fine  arts  that 
the  tendency  is  to  refute  if  not  outright  reject 
any  idea  of"  fantastical  mirth.  But  I  think  the 
current  production  \vill  provide  a  welcome 
relief  from  the  social-conscious  doldrums 
we've  been  accustomed  to  of  late. 
WISTFCL  FANTASY 

The  production  crew  has  worked  feverishly 
to  put  over  an  aura  of  appealing  fantasy:  I 
sat  in  the  back  of  the  auditorium  for  one  of 
their  many  rehearsals  and  found  myself 
thoroughly  immersed  iir  the  daydream-like 
merriment  hovering  oyer  the  stage 

James  llaran.  Instructor,  actor,  and  the 
shows  director,  chose  Shakespeare  b4'cause 
he  speaks  an  universal  language  and  he 
picked  this  particular  play  of  the  Bard's  bi'- 
cause  of  a  striking  parallel  between  the  depict- 
ed generation  gap  of  yore  and  the  present 
day  valley  between  the  "under  :JOs"  aifd 
••over-:M)'s"  groups.  But  do  not  fret,  the 
Bard  has  not  b»'en  chasii/.ed.  Ilarran  revealed 
•that  other  than  the  externals-costumes,  make 
up  and  scenery  -^not  one  character  or  line  has 
been  touched." 

Haran  also  felt  there  was  no  need  lo 
over-emphasize  the  characterizations  because 
the  backijone  of  the  pla^'  is  "all  in  the  lines. 
TECMNK  ALITIES  . 
■  I  chose^is  play  l>ecause  it  lencU  it**;U  so 
well  to  inexperienced  actors.  But  the  cast 
has  responded  extremely  well  and  we  could 
have  postponed  rehearsals  a  week  later  vrith- 


.•\  conglomeration  of  costumes  craTtt^  ^y 
Kv*iLyn  Chan  and  Helen  Chin  glisten  with  the 
starry  likeness  of  morning  dew.  The  costumes 
were  formulated  with  a  .'Sgl.  Pepper-Yellow 
Submarine  '  likeness.  Evelyn  related.  Director 
Haran  hasn  t  yet  decided  whether  tjiere'll  be 
a  grand  finale  consisting  of  a  well-co-ordinated 
light  show.  _.  _ 

ACTORS  PIXIE  ISH?     ~ — — 

THe  actors  all  interact  wKh  such  complemen- 
ting spirit  that  they  could  very  well  be  mis- 
taken tor  the  shrevid  and  knavish  sprites 
except  for  the  fact  that  one  of  them  v*as 
smoking  a  Marlboro,  while  another  was  sing- 
ing "Walking  in  Space"  from  "Hair.  "  and  vrt 
still  another  in  the  corner  contemplating  on 
hi.v  calculus  homework. 

Thus.  U  seemi  much-ot  Ibejnodne^iS-iJllhii 
production  wiH  be  in  the 
spearc;  then,  has  not  been  distorted  as  some 
of  his  plays  have  been  i.e.  The  Living  Thea- 
tre's revolutionary  Macbeth  "  or  the  musical 
hit  -Your  Own  Thing,  which  was  based  on 
•Twelfth  Night 

Despite  rumors  to  the  contrary.  '"Midsum- 
mer's Night  Dream"  will  not  b<'  a  harum 
scarum  type  of  tribal  love  rmk  revue.  Hope 
fully,  a  bittersweet  and  comic  tinge  will 
appear. 

Surrender  your  sanity  and  soberness  at  the 
door  and  enter  the  capricious  woods  of  llaran's 
acting  troup<*.  It  promises  to  be  a  "'cloudless" 
dav  in  fairyland. 


Jim  King 
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.STYLE  SHOE  FQ^R  MEN        : 

1418  OCEAN  AVENUE    -   PHONES:   586-0323  &   586-5605 


RAZOR  CUniNG  IS  OUR  SPECIALTY 


/•- 


$.r.  Worrier  Tlclwf  Agency 


^■-Cr**.- 


S.F.  Warriors 


Jeff  Mullins 
Jimmy  King 
Clyde  Lee 
Bob  Lewis 


RegularCut            $3,Qa. 
Razor  Style  Cut     4.50 
Chmrew's  Cut 2J5( 


We(d.  &  Thurs. -Students  wilKAS  Carci 
50c  off  Razor  Style  Cut  'By  Appnt.) 


WESTLAKE 


PIZZA  SHOPPt 


PIZZA 

FISH  &  CHIPS 

DRAR  BEER 

WINE 

HOT  FRENCH  ROLL  SANDWICHES 


*StucJent  Discount  for  Piiza  with  Student  Body  Cords 

Open  Doily  1  1  a.m.  -2  a.m. 

1 75  Southgote  Ave. 
Doly  Cit/"      756-0660 

•       *       *       •       •  — 
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=^PECIAL  ENTERTAINMENT^ 

FriCiOy  end  Saturday  Wites  9  p.m. 
presently  appearing  — 


I  * 


J24 


Foloist 
Sink  In 
Openers 


By  J  00  Koi)U> 

The   water 


though  showing  some  line  im- 
provement,  are   sttU   without 
a  win  after  two  league  encouii- 
ters. 
The   team   nearly   pulled  a 

^  "  Jbig  upset  against  Chabot  in  Uie 
opening  match  of  the  season, 
finally  succumbing  to  the  en- 
emy, in  a  16-10  defeat.  Coach 
Curt  Decker  wa:;;  pleased  with 
the  perlormance  o(  the  team 

"-*►  as  they  hid  for  CCSFs  first 
water  poloVictory.  The  team 
w  as  down  onl^  3|^  at  ..thej|iiar^ 
ter.  'SnTTproc-lecfed  to  cut  IKe  - 
lead  to  6-4  at  the  half  before  a 
stronger,  more  ex|)erienced 
.  Chabot  team  shut  off  the  rally. 
.  AHer  the  tough  match 
"against  Chalxit.  the  team,  visi- 
bly  weakened,  dropped  their 

tiuilch  l()  Fottthill  20-fr  IMagued 

^  "'T)y  the  flu  hug.  and  the  "fact 
thai  they,  wiM'e  playing  their 
third  match  m  four  days,  the 
■  team  put  up  a  delermmed.  but 
usiMe^.s  effort  againsi  their 
frcih-and -fJiTWerful  opponent 
Kranik  Juhnsim.  playing  his 
usual  good  game,  and  Rod 
Mc Inula,  one  of  the  surprises 
on  this  years  team,  have 
paced  the  scoring  through  the 
two  league  matches.  Goalee 
Bill  Carter  continues  to  per- 
fftrm  effectively  in  the  most 

— —  ofUi^HH  position." 

The  team  plays  CSM.  possi- 
bly the  league's  top  team,  to- 
day   at  3:30  at   Balboa  pool. 

z^ — Thursday,  the  teaniytravels  to 
Chabot.  Although  nearly  de- 
feating Chabot  in  the  opener, 
the  team  will  be  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  playing  in  a  wider  pool 
against  their  quicker  oppon- 

, .  ents. 

Booters 
Shutout 

Despite  a  very  well  played 
game,  the  Ram  Soccer  Team 
was  defeated  by  Canada  Col- 
lege 3-0  on  October  16 

The  game  was  fairly  close 

with  -teams  taking  about  the 

.  same  amount  of  shots  Canada 


Weak  2nd  Halt  Fatal  As 

...      . ,  I  ,1.1.-,. .         ■  .^— M— ^— 1^— i^W— ^^— ■— w^.  -      ■-.- ■■■. 

League  Leaders  threvail 


Jack  Holleiftbn  smashes  into  a  Saq^  jAse  baUcariiei-  «s  Seth 
JBiaU  (45)  qo^ndy  Johnson  (55)  close  in  to  help  out. 

"        ""      ^'  ^'~"'  Photo  by  Larry  Bosel 


©hcdirafijsman 

SPORTS 


The  City  College  ftams.  mov~ 

ing  the  ball  like  gangbuslei'^_ 
in  the  first  half,  let  down  in  the 
^-WH.«Hd   Iwlf  ami    lost  to   the 

The  (ihidiators.  ranked  sev- 
enth in  (he  stale  liirned  (he 
game  around  on  (he  Kanis  on 
a  play  that  has  been  known 
t«t  make  strong  men  cry  ^nd 
weak  nn-n  go  to  pieces.      .  _  ^^  _ 

With  tile  score  6-0  Ram'.s 
.Mike  Haines  caught  a  pass 
from  Dan  .Martin  and  then  side 
stepped.  U-aped  over  and 
strong  armed  iiuifnenKis  tllad- 
iator- defenders  enroute  to  an 


apparent   < 4  yard  louclnlowii 
The  Rams  however  were  de- 
lecti'd  for  an  infraction  on  the 
play  and  tlu-  touc-lulown  was 
luillitieil. 

The  Ram.s  started*  the  scoi'- 
iiig  when  Don  .Martin  spt)tted 
Frank  Oross  standing  all  alone 
in  the  end  /.une  tor  a  iiiiie  vard. 
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Offensive  Line  Paves 
Way  For  Ram  Backs 


By  .Mike  (  ban  / 

What  essentia^,  sends  a 
team  to  pa>"dirt  time  andttimc 
again  is  not  its  stronglarnu'd 
quarterback,  or  its  elusive 
strong  running  backs  but  its 
interior  line.  Thci  Ram  offen- 
.  sive  line  may  be.ob.scured  from 
the  limeligiit.  but  you  cant 
take  away  any  of  the  credit 
they  truly  deserve  in  victory 
or  defeat.    .  " 

II  can  be  said  thai  (he  Kam 
offensive  line  fights  in  the 
shadows  of  others.  For  who 
opens  the  hi»les  from  which 
Ronnie  Jones  can  break  for 
daylight,  and  who  expertly 
proleets  Dan  Martin  and  Rick 
Calgano  from  (he  ever  present 
pass  rush? 


who  Is  very  aggressive  shot  a 
little  better  though. 
Canada  was  sperAing.lM  q_qL 


,The  aiiKuer.  of  course,  is  the 
line  but  even  the  Ram  line  has 
its  problems.  The  biggesf  of 
which  is  their  greenness  and 
inexperience.  Coach  .\lex 
Schwartz  noted  that  the  Rams 
had  only  one  veteran  irTa  line 
full  of  green  freshmen. 
Schwarz  further  aptly  pointed 
out  that  ■it's  a  big  transition 
from  high  school  to  college 
ball  for  these  kids." 

Their  greenness  was  cer- 
tainly reflected  in  their  play 
against  the  veteran  defensive 
lines  at  .American  River  and 
Diablo  Valley  On  the  brighter 
side  of  the  pigskin  the  Rams' 
olfen.sive  interior  line  tore  up 
San  Joaquin  Delta  and' almost 
sent  San  Jo.se  onto  the  ropes 

The  Rams  are  masters  at 
protecting  their  passers,  but 
in  opining  biOes  the  Itny^  hsta. 
been  spotty,  for  in  some  games 
they  were  brilliant  and  in  oth- 
ers they  were  not.  However 
the  line  does  Irani  by  its  mis- 
takes and  only  under  battle 
will  mistakes  surface.  Regard 
less  of  their  mistakes  this  sea- 


son the  Ram  offensive  line  is 
really  doing  a  goml  job. 

The  Ram  laie  personnel  rep- 
resent one  word,  talent  ihe 
line  is  led  by  big  Dan  I'arrish 
at  guard.  Schwarz  refers  to 
him  as  the  catalyst  of  the 
line.'  The  experienced  l'arri.sh 
provides  the  necessary  lead- 
ership the  line  needs  when  only 
the  linemen  can  change  the 
tide  of  battle.  Being  excellent- 
at  protecting  the  passer.  Par- 
rish  is  al.so  an  excellent  pulling 
guard.  

The  other  guard.  Ken  Des- 
potakis  IS  ,an  equally  talented 
player  who  carries  his  share 
of  the  payload  with  top  notch 
efficiency. 

.   Both  Despotakis  and  I'arrish 


tonchdoTvn  jra.s.s  Tlu-  touih- 
tlowii  (.omiiiu  with  7:28  lelt  in 
the  lirsl  quarter  as  the  Rams 
went  4.')  >ards  in  nine  plays. 
Clene  Sullivan  s  kick  for  the 
IX)inl  after  went  wide  and  the 
score  was  6-0  Rams 

Two  turnovers  later.  Kddie 
Perkins  trying  to  n-turn  Tony 
Venlimiglio's  •punt  from  (he 
ten  yard  line  ran  backward 
trying  to  get  around  the 
oncoming  ri...,Mii  defenders 
and  Has  tackled  in  the  end 
/.one  for  a  two  point  safety. 
.  The  powerful  Chalwt  Gladia- 
tors came  right  back,  as  they 
^vc^t  58  yards  tir  Tlvx>  plays. 
The  touchdown  coming  from 
17  yards  out  on  a  pass  from 
.Mike  Salsedo  to  Dave  P'iguer- 
rido.  Tony  Ventimiglios  extra 
point  attempt  was  good  and 
the  .score  was  9-6  Chtflwit 

i'he  Rams  were  playing  a 
pretty  interesting  game  at  this 
p«Hnl.  Th«'  game  became  even 
more  interesting  when  Kddie 
Perkins.  Up  to  his  old  tricks 
again,  picked  off  a  .Mike  Sal- 
sedo pass  and  relumed  i(  60 
yards  for  a  touchdown. 

The  point  after  was  missed 
and  the  score  was  now  12-9 
Rams. 

The  (iladiators  tied  up  the 
game  wilh'3::{8  reniaining  in 
the  lirstJialf.  when  Tony  Ven- 
timigl«o'»i  2.5  yard  field  goal 
attempt  .sailed  throuj:l>-tlie.uju_ 


rah- It  back  xryards.  gtrarler- 

-liack  -Alike  Sal.sedo  came  in 
and  threw  a  28  yard  pass  to 
,\4arv.Blackmoiuf  for  a  touc4t- 
ttewn.  Ttniy  Ventimiglios  ox- 
tia  {K)iiit  kick  was  gcKxI.  mak- 
ing   the    score    19-12   Chalwt. 

The  offensive  unit  of  the 
Rams  has  not  l)een  able^  To 
score  with  any  regularity  this 
year.  In  lasf--wet4f's  game 
against  F'oothill.  the  offense 
scored  only  17  of  the  43  |M)int> 
tile  Rams  had  and  today  the\ 
scored  6ot  14  points. 

_  <'habot  score<}  two  pointy  for 
the  Rams  when  llu'  snap  M«'nl 
o\er  the  punters  head  and 
through  the  end  /one  for  ;■ 
safety,  making  it  IJJ-14  Rams. 

Tony  \enlimiglio.  a  .soccer 

styled  kicker    found  the  mark 

again  for  a  22  _\'ard,  field  goal 

with    12::{«   lelt^in  the  fourth 

"giini'tor ' ' ' 

\entimfglio  s  kicking  made 
the  diflerentejn  the  game. 'Ho 
had  8  ol  the  ( I  lad  ia  tors  "22 
points,  and  that  was  the  mar- 
gin they  defeated  the  Rams 
hy   F'lnal  .score  22-14.. 

The  RamK  ar«-in  Oakland 
next  week  as  the.\  take  on 
.Merritt  College.  The  game  will 
Ix'  played  at  Technical  High 
School.  Kick-off  is  scheduled 
for  2:00'p.m.  on  Saturday 
November  1. 


Gridders^ 
Travel  To 
Merritt 

ByMikeColgan     ' 

The  City  College  Rams  tra- 
vel to  the  provocative  city  of 
Oakland  to  take  on  the  Merritt 
College  Thunderbirds  in  a  grid 
match  this  Saturday  after- 
noon. 

The  hapless  Thunderbirds 
(0-3 1  will  be  looking  for  re- 
ygngc  for  Ihe  4l-?Jt  thrashing 


are  cinisidered  by  Schwvar/  to 
hi-    .VlUonference     material. 


the  Rqm.s  handed  them  last 
year. 


I  the  best  forwards  in  the  Zyl- 

"""  ker   brothers,    who    lead   the 

league  irv. scoring. 

fcaTor!i>y  the  Rams  resulted 
m  two  of  Ihe^goals.  Despite 
this  the  Rams  played  a  very 
good  game. 

'  Bouncing  back   from   their 
Canada    shutout    the   booters 
,      edged  .'^kyline  2-1  on  October 
^^^,       217 

Controlling  the  game  pretty 

— ^-  well  until  the  la.st  1.5  minutes 

when  Skyline  .scored,  the  Rams 

went  on  the  defensive  lor  the 

last  ten  minutes. 

The  goals  for  the  Rams  were 
.scored  hy  Jose  Tovar  on  a  pen- 
alty and  .Mike  I'etkoreich. 
both  in  the  third  quarter^ 

City  College  next  tackles  the 
College    ot    San    Mateo    this 

— ■ Thur^(1;iv    atlrrnoon    ;it    their 

southern  campus.  The  Hull- 
dogs  wen>  last  year's  Western 
.I.e.  soccer  conference  cham- 
pions after  walking  to  the  title 
over  the  bodies  of^the  Rams. 
3-0  and  0-0  .\b«'  Ciunter 


At  tackle  "is  Hylton  Uillion. 

^witn  after  a  prF-S<ya,y>n  knee 

injury  has  come  quite  a  long 

way.  Tjhe  other  tackle.  Martin 

Ronnelx-rg.  is  good  hut  green 

Big,  strong  (iordon  (  anepa 
fills  in -at  ceiiter.  Backing  him 
is   fireplug  (^hris  (alien   and. 
former  .\Al! boxer  (iene  Sul 
livan    idim't   ever   mess   with 
TllVrguyli 

-  Other  interior  line  backups 
are  Gil  Milan.  Luis  Colx)s  and 
Dan  {;reggains. 


Hoop  Signups 

.\n\  clubs,  organizations,  or 
uroiips  interested  in  joining 
~ifatr_i_imramurat  twsketban^ 
league  should  see  .Mr  (unldy 
immediately  in  the  coaches 
office.  Rosters  should  In.'  in 
by  Friday.  (XIoIkt  31.  The 
league  will. gel  underway  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  Novem- 
Ix'r. 


rights. 

ChalM)!.  fighting  to  keep  their 
title  hopes  alive,  scored  again 
when  Dennis  Bragonier  inter- 
cepted a  Dan  Martin  pass  and 


Coming 
Events 


(KTOBER  29  (Wednesdajrr 
WATER  POLO  -  CSM.  3:30 
p  m  ,  Balboa  Pool. 

OCTOBER  30  (Thursday) 
CROSS  COUNTRY  -  Mer 

ritt,  2  p.m„  There. 

WATER   POLO   -  Chabot. 
3:30  p.m. .There. 


^im  Ross,  in  his  first  year 

as  Tiead  coach  of  the  Thunder- 
birds. admits  to  a  depth  prob — 
lem   in  the  line.  Merritt  has 
been  set  bat-k  by  mjuries.  and 
the  offense  hasn't  been  able  to- 
-  Hwve  the  ball  effectively.— —- 

On  the  brighter  side  for 
Merritt  is  all  league  halfback 
.Jerome  Taylor  who  gained 
273  yards  in  one  game  last 
jear,  and  set  a  college  record 
in  the  process. 

Larry  Glenn  complements 
Taylor  in  the  backfield  and 
with  thoSe  two  powerful  run- 
ners. .Merritt  has  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  groups  of 
backs  in  the  l«ague. 


Chuck    PiUnwm    atwl    Mjkfc 


SOCCER  A  CSM.  3:30  p  m 

There.  ,  ^ 

NOVEMBER  1  (Saturday)' 
FOOTBALL    -    Merritt,    2 
pm..     Oakland     Technical 
High  School. 


^IcBee  are  the  quarterbacks, 
and  they  will  be  looking  for 
Ronnie  Hill  or  Royce  Ford  to 
catch  their  passes. 

The  game  will  be  plaved  at 
Technical  High  School  with 
kickoff  .scheduled  for  2:00p.m., 


Jack  Hansen  New  Prexyt  f 
4%  TurnoMjf  For  E/ecf  Ions 


'^-       By  MAKTIN  WONG 

The     Associated     Students' 

general  election  for  the  Spring 
1970  semester  ended  on  the 
last '  day  of  school,  before 
Christmas  vacation! 

A  total  of  458  students  out  of 
it. 347  posstbh?  voters  "VOt«d 
~or  about  4^  percenT  of  the  stu- 
dent body.  Presidentai  candi- 
date. John  (Jacic)  Hansen, 
nosed  out  the  other  four  con- 
tenders with  138  votes  ->-  30 
per  cent  of  the  votes  cast. 
.Student  Council  member 
Herb  Gunther  was  the  runner- 
up  with  102  votes  —  22  percent 
of  the  votes  cast.  ■ 

Al  Rodier  was  the  only  can- 
didate for  Vice  President  and 
'Was  tied  for  the  most  votes 
received  by  ^any  candidate 
at  232-48  piercent  of  the  votes 
cast.    Rodier,    however,    has 


resigned  frofh  the  office  be- 
cause  he  is  presentiy  VQrking 
a  40-hour  week  at  an  outside 
job.  There  had  been  talk  that 
Herb  Gunther  would  become 
Vice  President  because  he 
received  the  second  highest 
number  of  votes  for  Presi- 
dent, hut  It  appears  that  stich 
a  decision  will  now  be  left  to 
the  incoming  Student  Council. 
Of  the  14  openings  on  Stu- 
dent Council,  there  were  only 
9  contenders.  Naturally  all 
candidates  were  elected.  Stu- 
dent Council  is  divided  into 
seven  seats  for  freshmen  and 
'seven  seats  for  sophomores, 
but  other  than  for  election 
purposes,  (there  is  no  dis- 
tinction I ,  Danny  Martinez 
received  the  most'  votes — 223. 
The  other  four  members  of 
the  new  freshman  council  are 
.John  Goebei.  Sanford  Goldeen. 


Rappaport *, 

On  the  Sophomore  Council, 
newcomer  Steve  Mendelsohn 
received ^'the  highest  number 
of  votes— 232.  The  other  mem- 
ber are  Mike  Devine.  Judy 
Kay.  and  Renato  Larin. 

The  Constitution  amend- 
ment creating  an  updated 
Social  Committee  was  passed, 
as  were  the  amendments  on 
deleting  the  office  of  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  Presi- 
dents, and  appointing  the  As- 
sociated Men's  and  Women's 
Presidents  instead  of  electing 
them. 

Of  the  eight  voting  machines, 
three  machines  were  not  pa- 
tronized by  voters. 

The  following  is  a  chart  of 
ihe  recent  voting  trend  in  re- 
lation to  the  total  number  of 


N«w  A.S.  President  Jack  Hansen 
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students. 
Spring  '68    1.2  percent 
FaU  '68    18.2  percent 
Spring  '69    8.5  percent 
FaU  '69  -  3.7  percent 
Spring  '70  -  4.0  percpnt 
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Newly  elected  A.  S.  Presi- 
dent   Jack    Hansen   Tece'htly 
the  Guardsman  a  run- 
on  himself.  The  23-yeaT 
old  veteran  is  a  math  major. 

Hansen  recently  stated  that 
he  was  "rushed  "  into  student 
activity  at  Mission,  but  that 
here  (meaning  at  CCSFi,  'l 
wanted  to  be  part  ef  it.  A  lot 
of  people  have  helped  me  per- 
sonally,' said  Hansen,  "and 
now  1  want  to  help  others  in- 
stead of  receiving  help. 


Four  New  Grading  Proposals 
To  Be  Reviewed  By  President 


By  LAVINE  LEE 
The  City  College  Curricu- 
lum Committee  voted  that 
four  of  five  proposals  dealing 
with  grading  practices  be 
recommended  to  President 
Louis  ('onlan«for  approval.  If 
accepted,  they  will  become 
effective  by  FaU  1970. 

The  four  propt^ls  which 
passed  this  committee  were 
Liberalized  Withdrawals. 

Ciwlit-Nu  Ciedit. — Forgivp- 
ness  of  Penalty  Grades!  and 
Replacemerit  of  Penalty 
Grades  by  Repetition  of 
Courses.'  These  proposals 
were  also  accepted  by  the 
President  s  Council  in  its 
December  11.  1969.  meeting 

in  the  area  of  Liberalized 
Withdrawals,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  last  date  for  with- 
drawing from  a  course  be 
the  same  as  that  for  taking  a 
leave  of  absence,  and  that 
this  date  should  be  as  close 
to  the  end  of  the  semester  as 
possible. 

The  proposal  of  Forgiveness 
of  Penalty  Grades  was  also 
passed  for  recommendation  to 
Dr.  Conlan.  The  proposal 
passed  by  this  Committee 
states  that  if  im  a  course  a 
student  has  received  a  grade 
of  D,  F,  or  I,  be  may,  on 
petition,  have  that  grade 
automaticaHy      excluded      in 


the  computation  of  units  at- 
tempted and  completed,  cum- 
ulative grade  points  and  grade 
point  average  if  subsequent 
to  receiving  the  grade  the 
student  has  completed  15 
units  with  a  2.5  average  or  30 
units  with  a  2.0  average  at 
City  College. 

(Except  for  the  inclusion  of 
D  and  I  grades,  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  also  passed 
this  proposal. 


Also  to  be  recommended  to 
President  Conlan  for  approval 
will  be  Replacement  of  Pen- 
alty Grades  by  Repitition  of 


courses.  This  proposal  states 
that  a  stu'denf  may  repeat  a 
course  in  which  a  grade  of  D 
or  F  has  been  received.  Only 
the  last  grade  earned  will  be 
used  in  computation  of  units 
attempted  and  completed, 
cumulative  grade  points  and 
grade  point  averages. 

The  one  proposal  that  was 
not  passed  by  either  the  Cur- 
riculum    Committee     or     the 
President's   Council    was   the 


for  approval  will  be  Plus  and 
Minus  grades. 

In  its  Derember  10.  1969, 
meeting  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  Academic  Senate 
voted  unanimously  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Administration 
the  addition  of  Plus  and  Minus 
to  all  grades  (including 
finals  I.  and  that  grade  points 
be  increased  or  decreased 
accordingly :      for      a      Plus 


Hansen,  who  was  elected 
by  percent  of  those  voUng 
in  the  election  held  last  De- 
cember, ^plained  the  poor 
election  turnout.  Only  stu- 
dents voted,  "  said  Hansen. 
"Since  students  can't  vote 
in  national  elections,  they  be- 
come  disinterested  in  what's 
happening  around  them   ' 

.When  asked  what  he  in-  -„ 
tends  to  do  as  President,  he 
answered.  "That  s  a  difficult 
question  It- .seems  that  every- 
one here  i.s 'fighting  everyone 
else.  No  one  seems  to  want 
to  reach  a  happy  medium.  No 
one  seems  to  want  to  discuss 
things.  1  agree  with  Steve 
Hart,  that  the  Administration 
is  wiUmg  to  go  valong  with 
student  change.  1  believe 
students  and  administration 
are  coming  together.  I've 
learned  that  you  can't  buck  a 
system,  but  you  can  change 
-it.  Most  people,  are  unaware' 
that  they  have  a  choice.  There- 
fore, they  ignore  government 
and  become  unaware." 


Hansen  beUeves  he  can 
stimulate  awareness^lilt  is 
a  slow  process.  "  he  s^d.  ".As 
President.  I  shall  initiate  cer- 
tam  changes  within  the  frame- 
w&rk  of  Student  Council.  The 
Student  Council  can  work 
with  the  Administration  and_ 
finally  attempt  to  reach  the 
students  —  and  that  takes 
time.  ■  Hansen  further  be' 
lieves  that  there's  a  future 
for  Student  Government.  "If 


Elimination  of  F  Grades. 

.Another  possible  addition 
to  the  grading  system  which 
Draconian  wilLbfe considering. 


grade,  ^3   grade   points   per 
unit    be    added:    and    for    a 
Minus  grade,  0.3  grade  points 
-JMPiLinilt  be  sublf  acted.  _     _ 


you  can,  find  people  who  are 
willing  to  take  the  bumps  and 
bruises  of  office.  Students  , 
Government  is  for  those  who — 
care  about  what  is  going  on. 
And  nftdst  of  the  people  in 
Student  Government  do  care,' ' 


Dean  Robert  Tealer  "to  EOP  Post 


By  JIM  BROWNING 
Dean  Robert  Tealer  last 
week  was  appointed  to  head 
the  Education  Opportunity 
Program  at  the  Iniversity 
of  CaUfomia  at  Berkeley. 

Tealer.  .Assistant  to  the 
Dean  of  Students  In  charge 
of  Mens  Affairs,  will  assume 
his  new  position  on  February  1. 
Approximately  1200  stu- 
dents are  involved  in  the  Berk- 
eley EOF*  which  provides  aid 
and  assistance  to  needy  stu- 
dents who  can  not  afford  the 
cost  of  a  higher  education. 
The  EOr  ilso  helps  studenta. 
who  do  not  meet  admission 
standards  at  a  four  year  col- 


Dean  Robert  Tealer 


lege  or  tetiO  KM  SlHJClal  JtUi:^lfflyL..WDTlrers 


Tealer  had  some  "deep  re- 
grets" about  leaving  HMy 
CoUege  but  added,  "In  the 
last  2*2  years  the  College  has 
attacked  the  problems  of  high- 
er education  to  the  point 
where  this  school  is  now  far 
superior  to  most  four  year 
schools  in  this  area  in  terms 

^  faculty-student-administra- 

lw>n  involvejnent. 

"The  Academic  Senate 
and  other  groups  on  campus 
have  instituted  ^me  very 
meaningful  programs— ethnic 
studies,  the  hiring  of  more 
ethnic  instructors  and  cam- 
and    financial 


dance  and  counseling. 


aids  to  needy  students. 


"The  Financial  .Aids  under 
the  direction  of  Kenn  Castel- 
linOi  has  continued  to  expand 
and  meet  the  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents.  A  year  ago.  to  some 
'extent,  it  didn't  even  exist' 

"By  taking  the  experienced^ 
of  these  programsTo  Berk- 
eley, it  will  help  to  establish 
a  liaison  l)etween  the  CoUege 
and  VC  in  opening  up  new 
avenues  of  opportunity  for 
disadvantaged  students.  "  Tea- 
ler added.  ^— 

"I  would  also  like  to  give" 
special  thanks  to  Coach'  Hill- 
man.  Dean  Brady,   Dr.  BaF~ 
male  and  Dr.  Conlan." 


^>il     iini..»^ 
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'The  Guardsmqn  onJhe  Guardsmah' 


A  $iiryey  Qif  qnd  a  Backward  Glance  jit  Our  Paper 


Pan  a  newspaper  please 
-everylWKly?  We  fear  not.  Edi- 
tor Raymond  Gin  recently 
called  on  his  'Guardsman 
Research  Staff  to  pt>rform 
.  its  last  survey  of  the  se- 
mest<T  ^V a- survey "OTi" 
Guardsman  itself. 


SLRVEY 

Of  the  students  we  sur- 
veyed, at  least  12  percent 
felt  the  content  of  our  paper 
was  either  "unsatisfactory" 
^r  "poor.  Few.^ayers  bat  a 
irvd.  so  we  areirtTeatty 
that  disturbed. 

.\l6st     people    thought     the 

content    was    "average"    (45 

percent)     while     almost  '^as 

many    1 43    percent  >    thought 

;the  content  wps  either  "good' 

;or  "excellent." 


~5  variety  ol  contemporary 
motion  pictures,  traditional 
flicks,  and  stage  productions. 
Gin  has  attempted,  and  the 
survey  showed  rather  suc- 
cessfully, to  '  present  his 
!  with  alratancerfUiel  of 
almost  „_  every      conceivable-^ 


capturing  trraTTTvilTaur  who 
went  around  the  CCSF  li- 
brary    waking     people  "  up. 


type  of  stage  and  film  enter- 
tainment. 

Surprisingly,  71  percent  of 
those  surveyed  read  our 
editorials.  Our  paper  hasn't 
printed    editorials    regularly, 

'  but  when"  It  dsesl  TTs  usuaTTy" 
something  controversial. 

"Contact  Lens,  "  tjr  our 
version  of  the  questioft  man, 
has  readership  that  is  2  per- 

•  cent  higher  than  our  edi- 
torials —  73  percent.  Veteran 
reporter.    Miss    Lavine    Lee. 


One  of  the  major  cbm- 
plaints  about  the  cartoon 
strip  was  that"  one"  mni 
straiiL  his.  eyes  in  order  to 
read  the  minute  details  in 
the  drawings.  We  find  this 
tu  be  true,  but  one  must  ad- 
mit, the  details  are  Interest-- 

-The  greatest  disappeint- 
Tnent  to  us  wasTReTow  fead- 
ership  of  the  "This  Week 
From  Student  Council"  col- 
umn This  column  was  an- 
other unprecedented  ven- 
tilre  by  the  Guardsman  in 
an  attempt  to  stir  interest  ifi 
student  '  government.  The 
column  was  written  jointly 
by  StevtT  Haft  and  pavid 
Endo.  president  and  vice 
president  of  the  Associated 
Student ,s.  respectively. 
i.NTERVIEW  WITH  EDITOR 
.Many  questions  about  the 
operations  of  this  paper 
are  still  unansw<>red.  Wo  do 


Q:   Has  there  been  censor- 
ship of  any  kind  this  semester? 

GIN:  No  there  hasn't  been, 
in  the  sense  that  someone  was 
overshadowing  every  decision 
1    made.    Working    within    a 
framework     6t' ' good     taste^ 
and  my  own  conscience,  therfr- 
existed     self-censorship.     Be-  ' 
cause  the  Board  of  Education 
does  fund  our  paper,  I  have 
^-made -  ;man»^"decisions    withr 


Editor  Ray  Gin' 

JCTjorfl  of  students,  we  feel 
.  fairl^'  close  to  what  students 
want  to  read.  .Many  of  our  in- 
vestigate reports,  i.e.  campus 
conditions  and  ,\.S  carji  dis- 
crepancies, were  .•  bix)ught  to 
our  attention  by  concerned 
faculty  members  and  students 


them  in  mind.  The  advisor.  ^_- 
Mary    Blair,   fjrpvided    flexi-  ^^ 
bility     and     offered     advice, 
never  in  a  restricting  manner.  '*^.'* 
Besides,    all    that    has    been 
printed    this    pasl     semester 
were    valid    and    relevant    to 
the    students    and    could   not 
justifiably  be  censored." 

Q:  One  faculty  member  has 
charged'  that,  in' your  sur- 
veys, you  weed  out  thi'  figures 
that  you  don't  want,  and  <)re 

Gl.\:  Grajited.  many  of  the 
questions  may  not  be  seman- 
tically  perfect  or -c.ompletely 
free  of  bias,  but  we  IK)  NOT 
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Policeman 


By  (iERRY  EN-GLER — —The  1>eat  Ive  would  cover 

In   an   attempt  to  find   out     contained   a    lot   of    "trouble 

how  a  police  officer  feels  in     spots."  It  included  the  slums 

the  course  of  his  duty  I   re-   .of  the  city^  jtnd  the  Berkeley 


ceived   permission    froitr  tho  "hoadquai'lt 
Berkeley    Police    Department 
to  accompany   a   member  of 
theiriorce. 


The    rea.son    1    picked    the 
Berkeley    Police    was    three- 
-feW.  First ,  Berkely  is  a  smatt 
^y.-  with"  a    small    Police— 


-Porce  (200  rpem.  The  city 
would  have  its  percentage 
of  all  elements,  but  the  officer 

-would- not  be  confined  to  one 


The  Guardsman  office:  Whore  it  all  takes  place 


How  inany  people  really 
ri'ad  the  Guardsman?  Well. 
We  priiit  6000  copies  each  is- 
sue. 8.1  percent  of  the  students 
pick  up  the  (iuardsman  per- 
sonally, and  according  to 
the  survey,  37  percent  of  the 
student  read  copies  that  they 
"find  lying  around."  This  of 
course,  means  that,  theo- 
retically, one  and  one  third 
person  reads  each  copy  of  our 
newspaper  —  or  8220*  people 
read  the  (iuardsman  each 
week.  17  percent  of  those 
surveyed  flatly  said  that 
they  "do  not  read  the  Guards- 
man." 

TOP  THREE 

There  were  seven  items 
that  appear  almost  weekly 
in  our  paper.  Of  the'  top  three, 
all  with  a  readership  of 
over  70  percent,  two  are  writ- 


ten by  the  same  person 

The     film     and    stage     re- 
vie  ws ,  _which_has_U!e_higtl£iiL 


is  the  coordinator 
weekly  column  that  attempls 
to  seek  student  ^opinion  on 
cuntempocaty  questions  " 

The  "So<,-ial  Critic"  column, 
by  Jim  Browning,  has  a  read- 
ership of  59  percent.  Topit*s 
such  as  radical  students, 
violence,  and  t  h  e  Vietnam 
were  also  touched  upon  by 
our  political  writer. 

We  can  rememlier  when 
football  games  were  well  at- 
tended and  when  auditoriums 
were  packed  as  the  basket- 
ball teatn  charged  out  to 
meet  the  competition.  But 
interest  in  sports  has  changed 
in  the  past  few  years  Our 
survey  showed  that  only  55 
percent  of  those  surveyed 
r^^d  the  sports  pag^. 

BRASS  KNUCKLE 

"The    Brass    Knuckle,"    a 

cartoon     strip     about     CCSF 

broadcasting  instructor. 

Phillip Brown. is "^"ttpn 


cided*  to  ,  go.    as  we    shituld, 
right    to    the    source    for   oitr  ~ 
information.      The     following 
is     an     interview     with     our 
editor.  Raymond  S.  <;in. 

Q:  How  hits  the  paper  under 
your  editorship  been  different 
from  others,  or  has  the  paper 
been  different? 

GIN:  Certainly  there  is-  a 
marked  difference  between 
this  semesters  paper  and 
cs  in  the  past.  We  have 
instigated  investigative  re- 
ports and  touched  upon  con- 
troversial subjects  that  have 
never  been  attempted.  1  feel, 
we  have  tested  the  freedom 
that  is  allowed  to  tbe  college 
press  this  semester  and 
have  l)een  Martled  to  see  the 
enormous  flexibility  avail- 
able. 

The  paper  has  tried  to  keep 
in  tune  with  the  times  and 
has  changed  the  format  some- 
what drastically.  We  still 
report  the  important  news 
items  but  coupled  with  these 
articles  that  reflect  the  social 
consciousness  of  youths  today. 
Physically,  the  paper  has' 
grown  in  size— from  4  pages 
to  8  pages  to  a  special  12 
pages.  We  have  utilized  a 
new  masthead.  This  last 
item  has  particular  signifi- 
cance for  me— it  symbolizes 
a    break    from    tradition   and 


readership    of     any     weekly  by   Brian  Chin.  The  cartoon 

iartidf    —     78    percent,     or  strip    was .  inaugurated    last 

almost    8   out    of    every  _ten  year  hy  F^iifor  Tom  Graham 

people  who  read  the  Guards-  and   was   continued    this    se- 

man    reads    the    reviews,    is  mester.  In  it.  we  had  a  super- 

^  written,     without     exception,  man-type     flying     hero     who 

~l)y  editor  Ray  Gin.  Taking  in  attempted    to    do    good,   liKe 


evokes  a  contemporary  feel- 
ihg.  That's  the  essence  of  our 
paper,  TODAY! 

Q:.  How  were  j'ou^able  to 
find  such  controversial  topics 
to  write  about? 

Gin:  Since  we  are  a  class^ 


alike  The  ideas  vsere  brought 
to  us  and  we  merely  investi- 
gated. Many  of  the  special  re- 
port typics  have  been  ex- 
tremely timely.,  us  m  the  case 
j»(the  ■;Soul  On  Ice  "  article. 

We  choose  what  would  be 
moS[  interesting  to  students. 
There's  no  doubt  we've  made 
many  eri'ors  th  judgment, 
but  I  feel  we've  made  that 
up  by  providing  many  varied 
jirticles.  Admittedly,  we  have 
made  valued  judgments  on 
the  relative  importance  of 
current  issues  and  events. 
There  is  no  other  barometer 
to  decide  what  inferests 
students.  . 

Q»r  There  have  been  charges 
that  you  have  deliberately  at- 
tempted to  destroy  ceftain 
institutions.  like  Student 
Government. 

GIN:  The  paper  has  never 
attempted  to  "destroy  "  any 
institution  on  campus.  If 
voicing  dissent,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Homecoming 
Queen  Contest  or  on  an  ar- 
chaic form  of  student  govern- 
ment, is  destruction. '  then 
there  has  been  a  tragic  mis- 
understanding     of      motives. 

We-  have  pointed  to  certain 
areas  which  need  overhaul, 
or  at  least  review,  and  not  in 
a    "troublemaker"    role     We 


weed  out  figures  that  are  un- 
desirable.  If.  we  were  to 
copcoct  figures  lor  each  of 
our  surveys,  why  did  we  b^h- 
er  to  mimeograph  survey 
sjjeets.  solicit  comments" from 
^udoniii  and  have  the  sun/ey 
tailiKl.  It  would  be  useless 
and  f(K)lish  work  if  all  w'e  had 
to  do  was  to  manulaviurc 
figures  that  would  please  us 
or  our  cause.  Every  survey 
.we've  conducted  has  been 
done  with  integrity. 
■  Q:  What  are  your  feelings 
about  the  Itoard  of  Publica 
tion? 

GIN:  The  setting  up  of  a 
Board  of  Publications  seemed 
tt>  be  aimed  at  this  semester's 
paper.  Because  we  haVe  tin- 
dertaken  so  many  investiga- 
tive reports  and  have  present- 
ed a  series*  of  aVticles  with 
divergent  views,  be  Ihey 
radical  or  conservative,  I 
can't  help  but  feel  that  the 
proposed  Board  was  to  be 
an  instrument  in  keeping  the 
Guardsman  in  check. 

Granted  it  is  necessary  to 
have  an  acknowledged 
publisher  and  a  division  of 
responsibilities,  but  will  a 
Board  stop  at  that?  I  doubt 
it.  Authority  becomes  a  can- 
cerous growth  and  I  feel  it 
will  ultimately  hover  over 
the  entire  paper. 


^area.  I  wanted  to  see  how  a 
_-Cop  would  react  in  different 
"-situations       in       contrasting   • 
areas. 

Secondly,  because  of  clashes 
between  students  and  police, 
and  the.  ill-feelings  between 
thcnu  Berkeley  was  perfect. 

Finally,  since  my  brother  is 

a     Berkeley      Policeman-]      I 

-wouldn't  ha\e  to  go  through 

any    red   tape.    Also  .  I    would 

get  an  honest  reaction. 

.Steve  Kngler  has  been,  on 
the  Berkeley  force  for  two 
years.  Raised  in  San  FranQis- 
co,  he  tried  to  get  on  the  San 
Francisco  "Police  Department 


Is    ol    the    Black 
Panther  Party. 

It  was  evident,  while  riding 
through  this  district  that  a  lot 
of  people  did  not  trust  this 
man.  Young  men  and  Wbmen 
would  stare  at  us,  an(^  an  oc- 
casional^  "pig"  would  ring 
out. 

Engler  pulled  one  car  over, 
for  speeding  down  Shattuck 
"Aw:  and  admonished  '  the 
Black  driver  with  "naugMy, 
naughty,  you  mustn't  4o 
that"  and  let  him  go.  My 
brother  explained,  that  the 
•driver  worked  at  a  gas  sta- 
tion, and  kept  him  from  going 
on  .the  freeway  with  a  worn* 
out  tire. 

Over  the  radio  came  a  re- 
port of  a  theft  at  a  Safeway 
store  of  twenty,  records.  Wit- 
nt*sses  gave  a  license  number 
belonging  to  a  resident  of 
Berkeley.  F'ive  squad  cars 
arrived  at  the,  home  of  the 
suspect  within  six  minutes  of 
the  reported  crime 


lice  sfatron."  the  suspect  was" 
informed    of   his    rights    and. 

formally  arrested.        

Back    on    the    streets,    my 


brother  and  I  talked.  TTe" 
mentioned  student  revolts, 
.and  how  scared  he  was  walk- 
ing up  and  down  Telegraph 
Ave.  He'  said  they  had  to 
march  in  formation;  if  -  any 
cop  was  separaTpd'Tie' wodia 
-he-at the  mercy  of  the  ^rowdr 
In  his  situation,  he  ii 
gas  was  justified 

"One  of  the  advantage^  of 
working  on  the  Berkeley 
force  is  that-.yeu  do  your  own 
detective  work,"  Engler  said, 
"•you  "^6  aroTina"  drggrng"up 
clues  to  solve  your  case.  But 


at  the  same  time  it's,  one  of 
-^the  disadvantages,  you  might 
^get    bogged    down    and    get 
nowhere." 

While  riding  up  telegraph 
Ave.,  we  came  upon  two  cops 
on  foot.  My  brother  greeted 
one  with  "l|ey  pig.  what's 
doing," 

About  three  in  the  afternoon 
there  was  a  report  about  a 
purse-snatcher fleeing  in.  a  yel- 
hardtop.  -'This, 
Engler  said,  "Is  the  part  I 
-  like  the  best  "  1  .spotted  a 
-ydlow  Maverick  followed  by 
a  yellow, Chevy. 

Of  fleer  Engler  tfarned  on 
hfs  red  lights  and  siren  to 
give__thase.    Both    cars'  had 


drivers  of  the  wrong  descrip- 
tion. Soon  an  announcement 
was  sent  over  the  air.  chang- 
ing the  description  of  the  car 
to  a  red  F'alcon  or  Qtmet. 
The  license  number  was 
given,  and  withiii  three  min- 
utes thre^jwner  and  the  ad- 
dress was  known  tu  all  of  the 
police  in  the.  area  ot-gerl 

Things  were  beginning  to 
happen  around  ttie  city  ~  as~ 
the  Saturday  night  people 
were  getting  restless.  But 
that  would  become  the  prob- 
lem of  the  third  divisiont- 


The  second  division  was  pre^ 
paring  to  go  heme;  concluding 
another  day  in  a  routine  po- 
liceman's life. 


I  Think  More  Power  Is  Needed"  Prexy 
Steve  Hart  Expands  on  HotSernester 


By  ALBERT  WONG 

"To  establisti,  a  common 
goal  and  purpose  that  will  be 
beneficial    \o    all     .students" 


"but  was  turned  dowiv  because        Tlie 


he  wore  glasses  The  Berkeley 
Department  was  less  strTiig- 
ent.  with  regards  to  the  wear- 
ing tii  iUa^ses.  ujid  at  the 
time  they  ^vere  paying  higher 
wages  than  the  S.F.  police. 

The  officers  ride  alone  in 
their  .cars,  but  at  least  two 
cars  are  sent  to  an'  investi- 
gation. ---^_^— .^-  -   1 

Officer  Engler  warned  me 
that  Saturday  might  be  a  bit 
dull,  but  something  would 
probabl\    happen  in  the  late^ 

ifternoon.   -  — r— — ^r^:  ^- 

.Ml  the  cops  have  regular. 
Ijeats  to  cover,  but  they  are 
not     confined     there.        said 
Officer  F^ngler. 


?  suspect  allowed  one 
officer  to  come  into  his  house 
and  .search  the  living  room, 
but  the  rest  of  the  house  could 
not  be  searched  without  a 
search  warrant.  The  young 
suspect  was  upset  over  the 
number  of  police  standing 
around  his  house  and  "em- 
barra.ssing  his  family  in 
front  of  the  neighbors  '" 

Officer  Engler  knew  the 
suspect,  who  lived  in  his  beat. 
Once  the  man  had  b«'en  racing 
and  totaled  out  hiv  car  by 
crashing  into  another  auto. 

The  supect  was  brought 
to  the  Safeway  store,  and 
was  identified  by  a  woman 
clerk.  On  the  way  Jp  th^IV 


was  the  overall  theme,  of 
outgoing  Associated  Students 
President  Steve  Harts  ad- 
ministration. 

Earlier  this  .«K)t«o»t«F,  Hart 
said  "1  want  students -to  have 
meaningful  existence  on  this 
campus,  but  people  wilf"have 
to  get  together  and  give  of 
themselves.  To  get  things  ac- 
complishe<l.  it  will  take  stu- 
dent and  .Administration  co- 
operation". Hart  now  admits 
that  \w  has  been  somewhat 
befuddled  by  the  different 
interest  groups  that  were 
represented-  on  Student 
Council.  -         


.Mota.   .All  tiSur   students   are 
part  ot  the  "Lnited  Family 
which  teaches  the  "Principles 
of  Humanity"  and  runs  a  stu- 


dent    house     center    ot]     8th 


Avenue. 


A.S.  Prosidont  Steve  Hart 


are  not  deliberately  setting' 
out  to  <lemolish  institutions, 
hut  to  prescribe  certain  Toiv 


stnirtive   meaiiurcc   to  prob 


lems  we  see.  Whether  they 
are  taken  or  not*is  highly  sub- 
jective.       \ 


Mbmmaii 


Brian  Chin 


'_pOwer   is    needed    to   accom- 
plish    these   goals.    .Also,    vou 
Knowing    this,  .wojild  Hah     u,n..iH  have  to  be  ruthless  in 
change  hj*^  themgH^TJtiveiMI  -  riealmg    with -.some    people, 
chance  ^  to    start    OVCr.     'Np; f^eople     would     have     to    b*. 


I    wouldn't    have   a   different 
theme,     but'    1     think     more 


It  was  with  the  "Principles 

of    Humanity"    concept    that.- 
Hart      and      his      coUeagfs 
operated  under  this  semester."* 
Would    Hart    do    it    all    over 
again  '  "If  I  didn  t  have  my 
class  I  Experimental  College  i . 
1  would  But  under  the  present 
system,  we   were  stifled  too 
much.  We  were  too  idealistic 
to  begin  wtth.  There  wasnt 
enough     people      voting     on 
caring      Men    just     wouldnl   ' 
^ive    up    their    own    interesL  _ 
and  work  togethert  V«Wri 
change  the  people's  hearts; '-^-^ 

1  was  pleased  with  the 
■tctjons  of  the  .AdministratKm 
and   r  respect  themr  At  first. 


IILM  FESTIVAL 

Films  by  (;CSF  Students  will 
be  shown  Thursday  night, 
January  15.  at  8  p.m.  in 
the  College  theatre. 

FREE  ADMISSION 


forced  to  accept  anythin^i 
less  «-thi»n  what  '  they  want 
But  1  don't  think  that  govern- 
ment is  worth  all  the  bitter- 
ness that  such  ruthlessnoxs 
would  create.  , 
Hart  ran  on  the  tiiitcd 
— 4itudeHts  tR-ket  m  the  elect«Hv 
held  last  ^SeptemU^r  .Al-so 
on  the  ticket  were  David 
F.ndo.  Helen  <'hin  and  Gloria 


1  didn't  think  hiuch  of  them. 
I)ut  niy  opinions  have  changed. 
'_  I  have  faith  in  the  .Adminis- 
tration, more  so  .than  in  the 
student    body     They    can   ^o 
things,  and  "they  d^  But  If?" 
*up    to    the    students  ,to    get 
Jhings  moving  ' . 

Hart  will  -remain  on  cam- 
pus for  one  additional  setne^- 
ter. 


Guardsman  St€aff 


The  Cuord^man   is  th<^   wefkiy  publico- 

— Hon  of  the  %raitrrnf  of  rtif  lotfinoflVffl"." 

department     of     City    College     of     San 


.    pub 
"the" 


Fw  Reporters,  Writefs,  Pho- 
tographers, Bookkeepers, 
Copyreaders  and  Make-up 
Men.  English  and  Business 
Majors  welcomed. 


PIfase    contact    Advisor 
•^ory  fltqk^in  S  160^oi^-i>y. 


ne^oy  'during  trie"  collie  "yVoT^WTTK" 
tHr  AHception  of  Koltdoy^  onH  vaco* 
^•o»M  Ih*  op«ni6n«  •?*pnri5r|l '  •*  »hf  _ 
columns  oho  editorials  ate  lho^<'  of 
the  individual  wrller^  a  net  ntgf  it'*ces- 
sarily  tho^e  of  the  Gwardiman.  thi* 
departmpnf  or  th»  coll(>nv  Edttoriol 
office  304.  Science  "Han  i#'lf»phon*' 
58?  7272,e»t    446  pi  447 - 

New<    Edttoi 
Managing  €d>tor 
-€dtr*cieiei*- A^sf      ■••    • 
sports   Fdilor 

Adv'^fcOf. ; 


Jocit    ffufi 

lovinr  lee 

iim   Brc-vning 

Micho^l  Chtan, 

Mor>    BIni/ 


Reporters;  Gerrif  .Eo^vr,  Jim  Fwrr,  Abe 
GunHier.  Joe  Kon>e„  More  Kovacs, 
Paul  Thielo 

Advcf^titing    Rond'v  Flynn.  lee  Steword 

I 

FSotogropher*-  V/Hsofi  Mao 


GU0?cJs  man      i^esearch       ^toff        Albert 


coHmg  £xt.  56^  for  appdirtt 
ments 


Iftavmond     Jang,     4*»*''*»y  Mof,,    BiM 
Wbng,  and  M'S^in  Wong 


BUILD  YOUR  CAREER  FUTURE  NOW! 

the  practical  experiences  yOu  gain  through  our  com- 
panies will  be  valuable  to  whatever  field  o^  »*udie« 
you  are  endeavoring. 


YOU  CAN  EARN  EXCEUINT  INCOME 


working  part-time  —  while  going  to  school 


IFINANCIAL  INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION 

of  America 

offers  a  "Total  Support  Program"  for  Managers.  Repre> 


-sentatives  and  Trainees  in  Mutual  Funds  and  Insurance 
sofas.  . 


•lyuardnteedf  Income 


STOCK  OPtlON  PIANS  .  PROSPECTS  &  LEADS 

HIGH  POTENTIAL  EARNINGS        .  UNIQUE  PROGRAMS 


For  a   career  with  unlimited  future  in'  an  internoti  >nal 
organization.  Call  for  a  personal  interview: 


-f4rone:  989- 1550 
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By  JIM  BK()WMN(i-=S:»e= 

Thn'f  young  Indians,  rach 
wt'aring  a  rod  arm  band, 
sland   niotiunli'ss  un  pier  47, 

fi"  agi'd  ~  wtrodtn' 
servt's  as  thi>  loading  doi-k  for 
supplies  and  people  bound 
for  .^Icatra/  Island. 

Their  conversation,  like 
Ttrat  orso  itiany  other  people's 
since  the  occupation  of  Aica-' 
-traz    by — 19»*r4i!<iiaj>s    began 


.November  19  turns  to  the  poor 
plight  of  the  .American  Indian 
'Most     people     think     that 
we    are    not    sincere    in    our 


~gtaim  10  .-Ucatfaz  and  our  plan 
to  buiia^ aTiilTuf al  center." 
said  Joe  NeLson.  a  tall  Apache 
from  .  the  White  Mountain 
area  of  Northern  Arizona  anfl 
a  student  at  S.F.  State.     - 

"I'nfortunately  they  haven't 
been  on  the  Island  and  seen 
how  unified  and  determined 
the  people  really  are.  The 
spirit  there  ib  just  fantastic; 
then-'s  no  other  way  to  des- 
cribe it.  it's  just  really  fan- 
tastic. 

The  Indians  of  this  country 
have  been  through  a  lot  in  the 
last  400  years;  they're  cer- 
tainly not  going  to-give  up 
me  i^ght  now  and  move  back 
foTIie  reservation." 

"If  you're  ever  b^n  on  a 
reservation.'  warned  Tom 
Cruz,  a  Sioux  from  South 
Dakota,  "It's  just  like  living 
m  pyre  hell. 

•'If  you've  ever  been  on  a 
reservation.'  warned  Tom 
Cruz,  a  Sioux  from  South  Da- 
kota, "its  just  like  living  in 
pure  hell. 

"It's  ab6ut  time  that  we 
spoke  out  against  thoAe  lorces 
Mhich  seek  to  destro>  and 
imprison  us.  Just  wh>  we've 
wailed  this  long  Tli  never 
know  .  .  .'•  Cruz  adds  as  his 
voice  trails  off  into  the  cold 
morning  air.  — — ^^— — 


Oi- 1-'  THE  PIER 


-leaves  the  pier  and  heads  into 
the  murky  waters  of  San 
F'rancisco  Bay. 

The  2  milo  trip  to  .Alcatraz 

of  the  unpredictable  currents 
of  the  Bay. 

.As  the  boat  carefully  ap- 
pr«Mches^"The  Rock*'  an  eerie 
silence  covers  the  island 
and  surrounding  waters.  The 

■  ...M.......  __   t».»II.J.»».»..  _      " *.  1^ m         MM 

V  arlOUS       UUilllin^sr.      SCvlll      ul-' 

serted  and  losi  to  the  history 
of  another  era  when  the  is- 
land housed  such  famous 
criminals  as  •Scarfaee"  \l 
C'apone  and  iieorge  "Machine 
Gun"  Kelly. 

The  large  water  tower  that 
dominates  the  north  end  of 
the  island  has  been  painted 
"with  the'  'slogan  •PE.ACE 
"AND  FREEDOM.  WELCOME. 
HOME  OF  THE  FREE  IN- 
DIAN L.AND  ' 

Now.  as  the  boat  circles  to 
the  eastern-  side  of  the  is- 
land, flat  cement  spots  on 
the  buildings  and  road-ramps 
sprout  other  .signs  such  .as 
"YOl  ARE  NOW  ON  INDIAN 
LAND."  and  ••('I  STER  HAS 

JT  COMI.M^A  big  warning 
sign  nvar  the  do<-k  has  been 

-aTTeTed  U»  read  "W.ARNIN'Cr 
KEEP  OFF  INITED  IN'DIAN 
PROPERTY.    NO    VISITORS 
ALLOWED." 

Five  young  Indians  are 
playing  a  game  of  touch  foot- 
ball on  the  large  concrete  dock 
as  the  fi.shing  k)oat  manuevers 
into  its  mooring 

On  the  dock  a  member  of 
the  islands  .%  man  security 
force  inquiries  m  to  the  nature 
of  your  visit,  .\fter  present- 
ing the  proper  identification 
—only  Indians  and  people 
with  valid  presi.cards-are.alT 
lowed  on  the  island— you're 
allowed  to  tour  the  island, 
but  only  with_the.  aid  of  a 
guide.  "^ 


undesirable  {people  '''"--^^-.. 

Ron  Taylor,  the  guide  on 
the  tour,  is  a  Cheynne.  and  a 
student    majoring    in    Native 

.x.-Ar- 

"i  wouldn'i  trade  my  In- 
dian   heritage    for    anything 


frohr  the  federal  government 
to  correct  our  problems  far 
tcH>  l«Hg.  The  government 
ha^  over  the  years  not  con- 
comed   itnolf  with  the  grave 


problems   of   the    Indians    in 
this     country.     Instead     the 


toys  that  were  donated  by 
private  citizens,  completely 
unaware  of  the  tv  set  and  its 
commercial  message. 

— i;psl.iii.s uu Liu: ^p«-»'v' 


RolandYoung:  'Po^er  to  fhe^BeopM^ 


took  a  tour  of  Alcatrai 


floor,  where  most  of  the 
Indians  live,  the  rooms  are 
small  and  clean.  In  a  room 
adjoining  what  was  once  the 

.  prison  chapeir  several  college 
students  are  learning  to  string 
beads  from  one  of  the  older 

TadiesT' 

"When  we  first  landed  here 
everybody  thought  that  our 
occupation  should  be  all  fun 

"and"  games  drat  no  "worl^^ 
Ron  says,  "But  now  every- 
body on  the  island  is  organ- . 
ized  into  work  groups  and 
doing  everything  from  fishing, 
security  work  and  cooking  to 
cleaning  the  various  buildings 
and  teaching  the  young. 

According  to  Ron  most  of 
the    problems   on    the    island, 
have  been  overcome. 

"When  we  first  came  here 
the  buildings  were  dirty,  the 
plumbing  didn't  work  and 
there  was  no  heat. 

"But  we  ve  managed  to 
clean  most  of  the  buildinjgs. 
get     most — of — the    plumbing 


By  MARC  KOVACS 
Roland  Young,  revolutionary 
radio  personality  and  former 
City  College  student  was  in- 


lerviewed    by    The    Guards- 
man on  January  5.  A  few  days 
earlier  he  had  been  fired  by 
-caxliu  jUation  KSAX, 


TTKT 


"What  were  \ou  doing^  jiT" 

—  KSAN'.' 

RV:    I    was    talking    to    the 

people  about   things  that   re- 

lated  to  the  liberatio/i  of  op- 
pressed  people   in   this  coun-' 
try,    playing    music   that    rc- 

=rrTHecte<l  their  sentimeiits!'Ti!av- 
mg  interviews  that  expl()red 
the  ways  that  they're  going  to 
liberate  themselves  as  well 
as  just  digging  it. 
-  MK :    There's   a.  litory  .goingi 


around  that  the  goverrtment 
is  responsible  for  your  being 
off  KSxVN  and  not  the  manage- 
ment  of  KSAN  . » , 

RV:  .No.  that's  not  trye.  Di- 
rectly. Indirectly,  it  may  be 
true.  The  Federal  government 
4i>  tlie  one  .that  brought  about 
The  intimidation.  They're  the 
ones  who  served  .the  station 
with    the    subpoeiui.    They*' re 


have  a  good  receiver  I  like 
to  hear  it  I  think  a  'tot  of 
people  get  turned  on  to  radio 
bitause  people  arc  .learning 


the  ones  that'^nr^cDTTdnct Ing^ 
the  investigation  "on  my  li- 
cense. So.  the  government's 
pressure  caused  the  manage- 
ment  ot  KSAN 4^  fire  me.  And 
to  that  degree  they're  both 
guilty. 

.MK:  What  do  you  thihk  of*^FM 
radio? 


to  do  things^  at  two  different 
levels:  They're  learning  how 
to  read  and  listen^  to  the 
radio  at  the  same  tikic  and 
then  stop  reading  and  then 
go'  make  love  and  then  go  back 
to  reading  and  listening  to  the 
radio  To  that  degree  rndib  Is 
super  than  T\'.  Of  course, 
1  have  a  hard  time,  talking 
positive    about    TV    because 

JuiimX  like  TV  at  all.  I  don't ^ 

dig  the  act  of  digging  it.  I 
dig  fadio.  I  listen  to  the  radio 
in  the  cqr  and  in  my  house. 
So,  I  think  radio  lias  a  lot  of     information 


It's  a  feel-good  media. 
MK:     Does'    the,   media    sup- 
press '-Relevant  information?" 

pfoiilem 
is    who    controls  Tn^dia   and" 
why   media^  is.  what  it  is.  1^ 
wrote  an  article  in  the  Tribe 


four  weeks  ago  rtmning  down- 
exactly    what   media   was  all 
about:   Why  KS.AN  was  what 
it    was;    why  •eertam    things 


il^ :  rlVr  sounds  good  if  you  '    potential  for  putting 


the  tevet  of  csmctoutnois 
at  City  College  was  one  of 
madness." 

to     people     and 
leiti  twt  good 


A  Peek  Into  The  St.  Francis  Hotel 


By  CURLS  ANTHONY  •—^~- 

There  arc  thirty  male  students  roaming  aroung  the'canipufr 
of  City  College  who  will  be  cooking  youF  meals  and  making 
your  reservations  in  hotels  throughout  the  world  in  the  near 
future. 

These  thirty  men.  all  students  of  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Department,  were  tht>  reason  for  the  20th  annual' St.  Francis 


-in — they  world.   '  said   Taylor — guvei iniii;Ht 


.-^  large  fishing  boat.-  carry- 
ing several  more  Indians, 
slides  up  to  the  pier  and  takes 
on  several  large  boxes  of  food 
and  used  clothing. 

Off  in  the  distance  Alcu- 
traz  lies  surrounded  by  a  thick 
blanket    of    fog    as   the    b«»at 


THRUL'GH  THE  RUt'K 

"Security  j)recautions,"  a 
short  man  dressed  in  torn 
overalls  says  as  we  start 
the  long  climb  to  the  top 
level  of  the  island.  "After 
all.  we  do  need  some  way 
ol  keeping  off  the  curious  and 


as  we  ^3scend  the  numerous 
weed  covered  concrete  stairs 

"The  occupation  has  helped 
me.  and  Others  like  me.  to 
further  unWrstand  .what  it 
really  meansvto  b«'  an  Indian. 
It  has  also  h«Hped  me  to  take 
a  greater  pride  in  the  various 
customs  and  traditions  uf 
my  culture  and  ^le  problems 
which  we  ha\e  enWunteTed  in 
the  past  .'$50  year;^  since  the 
arrival  of  the  fiVst  white 
man 

"Sure  U-s  tough  liVmg  on 
the  Teservation  with  its  sub- 
standard conditions  orXliving 
m  the  citlts.  working  ftjr  80 
dollars  a  week  and  m  o^ndi' 
tions  often  -not  much 
than  those  on  the  reservati 

"We,  liave  experienced   \.i 
feeling  of  being  second  cla.s 
citizens    —   or    the    invisibleN 
American,    as    some    people 
prefer  to  call  us  —  far  too 
long. 

"We  have  waited  for  help 


Peterson  Proposed  Cantpus  Grievance 
Man— Action  To  Come  From  Senate 


By  LAVINE  LEE 

The  establishment  of  an  on- 

<ampns   Ombudsman    ipriev- 

am'c     mam     was     proposed 

_h\  -  Don  _  I'eferson.     English 

"!  instructor,    to   the    Executive 

-XjUuu'il     ol     lh«'     .\cademic 

.Senate,      l-'urther    discnssinn 

and    action   was   tabled   until 

the  next  meeting. 

The  basic  functiori  of  the 
Ombudsman  would  be  similar 
to  that  of  a  middleman  or 
arbitrator.  He  would,  be  the 
-one  called  tipon  to"  resolve 
conflicts  between  students 
and  instructors  or  students 
and  administrators.  . 

The  office  of  the.Ombuds- 
man — would     be     distinctly 


"We  have  such  a  big  in- 
stitution that  many  rules 
and  rogulationti  ar»  rwii^sharv, 


separate  from  the  offices  of 
faculty  and  administraters. 
He  would  not  have  any  .auth- 
ority to  take  disciplinary 
action,  reverse  decisions  or 
circumvent  regulations. 

The  p6w'er  of  the  Ombuds- 
man would  lie  strictly  in  his 
prestlgpr  persuasiveness  "aiicr 
persistence     in     stating     his 
views  to  persoas  iavnlved  in 


Instructor  Don  Peterson 


a  grievance.  He  would  only 
be  able  to  recommend 
changes  in  policies  or  pro- 
cedures. 

Peterson's  Opinions 

Peterson   stressed   the   fact 

that    the   Ombudsman    would 

simply  be  a  supplement  to  the 

existing    offices    on    campus. 


and  that  us  proposals  should 
not  be  seen  as  these  existing 
offices  not  doing  their  job. 


In  a  .sense,  the  situation  here 
isr  similar  to-that  ^»f  ait -as- 
sembly line  " 

"Students  need  to  be  treat- 
ed .  as  indi\iduals.  and  since 
instructors  and  counselors 
are  so  overloaded,  they  don't 
— have  time  to  d^al  properly 
-with  the  student  a|id  his  prob- 
lems. This  is  where  the  Om- 
budsman  comes  in."  he  ra- 
tionalized. 

Arguments :  Pro  &  Con 
^»The  administrative  critics 
of  the  Ombudsman  office  see 
it  as  a  duplication  of  existing 
services,  while  faculty  and 
student  critics  see  it  as  an 
"administrative  gimmick." 

If  established,  the  campus 
Ombudsman  would  probably 
be  a  tenured  faculty  member 
from  this  college.  He  should 
be  experienced  in  teaching 
and  advising,  and  be  highly 


only     pet^tuate 
create  new  ones 

"If  we  are  to  exist  in  today  s 
world  we  have  to  take  an  at* 
tive  and  militant  role  in 
achieving  the  solutions  to  our 
problems  ' 

CELI.Bl.tK'KS 

We  finally  reach  the  t<»p 
level  of  the  island  and  enter 
the  decaying  old  cellblock. 
which  housed  :tOO  of  this 
countxy's  worst  criminals 
until  abandoned  in  I96.'t. 

Below  the  cold  swirling 
waters  of-  the  Bay  crash 
ferociously  against  the  jagged 
rocks,  wliile  in  the  distance 
the  gla.ss^  and  steel  buildings 
-ft-^nan^tai 
district  reflect  the  bright 
morning  sunshine  and  glow 
in  jeweled  brillance 

Inside,  the  serene  atmos-- 
phere  of  the"  "cellblopk  is 
broken  only  by  the  occasional 
sound  of  voung  children  play- 

iXiii_  »       . ■_ 

y>\'  walk  past  a  security  of- 
fl(\e  decorated  with  brightly 
corbred  posters  that  pro<-laim 
"C^tcr  Had  it  Coming." 
"Inoian  Power"  and  "Im- 
peacK  Wall>  liinkel"  and  into 
a  sm^U  10  by  12  cubicle  that 
houses  the  nurser>.  where  a 
television  set  blares  with 
coinmenial  tor  a  "re\olu- 
tionary  nyw  drug." 

Fiftfrn\  ihildirn — ptnr 


in  working  order  so  that  we 
them  and  have--  running  water  and 
iiOl  two  generators  to  provide 
heat  and  electricity 
."  The  rest  of  the  tour  is  a  hhir 
of  musty,  rotting,  and  cracked 
rooms  —  everything  from  the 
warden's  house  -to  the  dun- 
geons under  the  old. fort.,  , 

We  visit  a  succession  of  un 
familiar  rooms  and  buildings, 
each  littered  with  the  gar 
bage  of  another  -era  and  yet 
somehow  managing  to  show 
the  pride  and  unity  of  people 
attempting  to  change  a  300 
year  old  era  of  their  own— tiir 
white  man. 

While  waiting  on  the  dock 
for  the  boat  ride  back  to  San 
and '    babk — int©^- 


Hotel  Tour  Day. 


-^pfoject,.  wiiich  wiU  jiliJude^iin^jipde^ggjyju^jj-ggrii^^^ 
and  convention  facilities,  three  major  restaurants,  and  a  new 
presidential  suite, Will  cost  approximately  $40  million. 
-  Speaking  of  presidential  suites,  the  H  &  R  students  were 
,shown  the  existing  one  which  is  located  on  the  sixth  floor.  It 
consists  of  a  living  room,  two  bedrooms,  a  bathroom,  a  dining 
room,  two  color  televisions  sets,  and  a  bar.  Incidentally,  one 


were  tolerated;  why  other 
things  weren't.  It's  an  eco- 
nomic situation.  KSAN  is  a 
capitalist  outfit.  Things  going 
out  over  the -air  must  have  a 
commercial  value.       ^ 

.MK:  Can  you  say  "Mmething 
about  your  City  College  life? 
-RV;  Hwas  mio  soniF"potrnrar 
things.  In  fact.  I  was  elected 
vice-president.   But   they   had 
a  recx)unt  and"  I  lost  what 

do  you  think  about  that' 

MK:    Sounds   Rke  our   latest 

jeleetion. — — ■ — - — — 

RV:  Veah.  it  was  heavy.  I 
hated  that  school.  The  foyd 
was  terrible  People  we^e 
absurd.  A  few  people  really 
moved  but  overall  the  level 
of  consciousness  wos  one  of 


This  event,  put  on  for  City  College  H  &  R  students.  consLsted 
of  a  complete  tour  of  the  insitfe  complexities  of  a  hotel,  an  in- 
dividual orientation  oT(he  various  departments,  and  a  luncheon 
followed  by  a  quesOdii  and  a n;«w^-r. session. 

The  hotel'.s  top  bra^.s  led  the  CCSF  group  through  the  hotel 
from  top  til  bottom,  and  literally  mside  and  out'. 
— The  kitchen  in  the  hotel  is  large  enough  for  a  howling  alley, 
and  has  fifty  cooks  employed  in  it  who  serve  9.00a  to  10.000 
meals  a  day.  iWho  said  tw)  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth''  The 
luncheon  was  tielicious  ' 

The  hotel  has  its  own  bakery,  butcher  shop,  a  housekeeping 
department  where  the  hotel's  draperies  are  made,  in  addition 
to  sales  offices,  reservations.  executi\e.  catering,  personnel, 
and  room  service .,just  to  name  a  few. 

Plans  for  the  addition  yf  a  new  .'J2  story  tower  were  revealed 

_lQjh«Lfiroup^and  tlie)  were  shown  a  mock-up  room  on  the  12lh 

floor  to  give  an  idea  as  to  what  the  60O  additional  guest  rooms 

will  look  like  when  i-ompleted.  sometime,  m  1971.  The  entire 


piay  rent  the  suite  for  S175  per  night,  or  S2Q0  for  an  informal      madngss.     But     ]    think     its 


c"Ocktail  party. 

There  are  625  existing  guest  rooms,  and  with  the  addition  of 
the  600  in  the  new  tower  now  under  construction,  the  hotel  will 
Im'  able  to  accommodate  aljout  2.500  guests.  If  you  think  that  is 
a  tremendous  amount  of  space,  you're  not  fajniliaf  with  the 
operation  of  a  hotel  The  St.  F'rancis.  from  1971  to  197.').  has 
278.000  definite  b<M)kings  for  rooms,  and  350.000  tentative  reser- 
vations. There  are  scheduled  events  in  the  hotel  up  until  the 
year  1999 

Two  memlxTs  of  the  hotel  staff.  Jeff  Rice  ireservationsj, 
and  .Maria  Rohie  i  liousekeeping  i .  are  former  t-'ity  College 
students  They  are  very  pleased  with  their  jobs,  and  feel  that 
City  College  .had  a  lot  to  do  with  their  omplovment  at  the  St. 
Francis. 

Following  tht-  luncheon,  the  general  manager  of  the  hotel.' 
W  iliinm  Quma..  held  a  question  and  answer  session  in  which 
the  students  had  the  opportunity  to  ask  the  various  department 
heads  questions  on  anything  that  came  to  muid. 


changing  now. 

MK:  What  kjyg^d vLi:h/4J)ge  jMUX. 

you  adviK-ating? 

RV:    I    vvas    advocating   my 

conception    of  .forms    people 

could  .  take  toward  litK'C^ting 

themselves. 

MK:      Not     necessarily     the 

Black       Panther       program. 

though? 

H\     Well,  that's  one  4)f  the 

way.s,  tiiough.  So.  yes;  Nece>; 

sanly  that  way. 

.\rK:    Do  you   have  anything 

else  to  say  about  radio  ' 

RV:  Only  that  Id  liRe  to  get 

back    on    the    air    and    .ALL 

POWER  TO  THE  PEOPLE' 


the   cold   k'ontTete    fl«H»r 


wn 
with 


the  white  man's  crazy  world 
of  inhumanity,  you  cant  help 
wonder  about  the  plight  ,of 
the  .American  Indian. 

Will  they  get  to  keep  Al- 
catraz?  Will  the  Indians 
still  on  the  reservation  and 
in  the  urban  ghettos  get  a 
chance  at  a  better  job.  decent 
housing  and  a  better  educa- 
tion'/ Or  will  they  b<'  forced 
to  live  like  their  forefathers  in 
a  world  of  poverty,  disease 
and  illiteracy? 

Only  time  will  tell. 

Hut  as  Ron  told  me  as  I 
left  .\lcalraz.  "We  have  no- 
where to  go  but  up,  and  broth- 
er we're  not  going  to  stand  for 
aiiyttiing  if.^s  than  wtiat  uui- 

whitf  man  alreadv  has  " 


Holiday  Accident  Takesr 
Life  of  Hodney  F.  Huard 


It  is  unfortunate  that  we 
must  start  the  New-Veaf  with 
silch  a  sad  note.   '~  "    • 


respected    by    students,    col- 
leagues and  administrators. 


One  New  Year's  Day.  CCSF 
engineering  student  "Rodney 
F.  Huard.  whije  strolbng  on 
Baiters  Beach,  saw  11,  year 
old  Richard  Barnard  tumbling 
in  the  surf.  Rodney  yanked 
off  his  jacket  and  shoes  and 
ran  into  the  water  towards 
the  boy. 

He  battled  strong  waves  to 
reach  Richard,  but  was  over- 
come and  himself  shouted  for 
help. 

Both  of  them  then  disap- 
peared from  view. 


tednoy  F.  Huard 


MONEY!  MONEY    MONEY! 

Sell  Used  Books  Now 


Top  Prices  Paid  on  Current  EditioflF 
Used  Spring  Semester 

1 


fREE  CAMPUS^ACK 


WHEN  YOU  SELtYOUR  BOOKS 


SEU^lOW  AT  YOUR-^ 


^SOCIATED^TUDENTS 

BOOKSTORE 


Convenienf/y  Located  on  Campus 


fc. 
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The  Ten  Best  Flicks  of  th6  Year 


"Cowboy"  and-^orses"  Ride  High  in  1W9—  "HlOlllS^noff^ JCC^IT^HieTC 

"~^By  RAV  (UN  passed    in    iis    many    levetea     oeen    naiionaliv    distributed.     — -. ■  — .'      ■ —  •  -■    -  ^  ■ — --       --      i.        .  B 


—By  RAV  <;iN 
The  yt-ar  I9ti9  was  iiidti-d  a 


passed    in    iis    many    levetea 
dissections.   John  Schlt'singer 


bumpt'r  crup  year  lor  tht* 
movit's.  It  ifiarked  tht'  i>iner- 
gence  of  tht>  low  budget  and 


'Independent  films  and.  at  the 
same  time,  issued  death  no- 
tices tu  the  big  studio  films. 

^"iirfact,  M.*veral  of  the  major 
studios,  notably  20th  Century 

~FoX""~an^  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.  sold  many  uf  its  lots 
in  llollywiKMJ  due  (o  the 
enormous  losses  procured 
througly-  their  elephantine 
productions. 

This  w(as  an  unique 
that    the    low-budget, 
films      reaped     the 
profits.     No     lunger 
"star."     in     the     sense 
Kock    Hudson    or    Julie 


year  in 
quality 
biggest 
can  a 
that 
An 

drews  is  one.  salvage  a 
heavily  flawed  productiun 
onl  of  its  trough.  The  public 
has  bec«»me  much  more  dis- 
crimiiiating  and  is  demanding 
pictures  that  are  valid  and 
to  the  point.  Herein  lies  my 
personal      choices      for      the 

-ten  best  films  of  this  year. 

li    Mirinight    (i>wb«iy—    No 


olher  film  released  this  year 
can  niatcli  the  honest  per- 
ception, psychological  clarity, 
and  subtle  humor  that  be- 
longs to  J,o}in  Schlesingcr'.s. 
■'Midnight  Cowboy."  It  is  a 
contemporary  tale  of  how 
Joe  Buck,  a  naive  stud 
from  T^'xas.  and  his  cohort 
Ratso  Rizzo.  a  downtrodden 
vagrant,  beconne  victims  of 
their  own  false  values  in  a 
rather  stoic  environment. 

I  have  never  seen  a  sur- 
rounding treated  with  such 
malice  and  honesty  as  .Man- 
hattan has  in  his  film.  The 
city  becomes  the  s»b«>teur 
andjbe  two  protagonists  be- 
_S-ome  the  victims.  The  tower- 
ing city  and  the  condemned 
buildings  reflect  u  harshness 
and  hostility  that  are  at  once 
demoralizing  and  true.  The 
cement  and  concrete  high 
rises  are  so  obtrusive  that 
they  almost  engnlf  the  char- 
acters as  Ihey  do  to  WiHy 
Loman  in  "Death  of  a  Sales- 
man." 

■  M  1  d  n  1  g  h  t  Cowboy  s" 
wanung  u»;-'-4t^hi  u»po«<>ii>le 
to  b^  virtuoi^s  and  pure  ii>  a 
world  that  IS  black  from  cor- 
ruption and  evil  '  \  fierce 
movinti  film  and  certainly 
ihe  lop  film  of  the  year.  .\ 
character      analysis      unsur- 


is  tne  master  doctor  and  his 
fine  scalpel  incisions  are 
worthy  of  your  notice,  ^t"" 

•  2t  "ihey  amoL  Horses. 
Don't  They?"  -  I  caught 
this  shattering  film  down  in 
Los  Angeles  during  its  re- 
cent t)scar  qualifying^  en^ 
gage-  -nt.  It  will  open  in  the 
city  .imetime  in  February 
and  I  urge  you  to  st*e  it.  The 
film,  adapted  from  the  classic 
1935  Hollywood  novtl  by 
Horace  McCoy,  utilizes  the 
Depression  and  its  accom- 
panying bizarre  lad  of  the 
marathon  dance  to  present 
a  harrowing  cosmic  picture 
of  existence. 

D  r  i  ft  i  n  g*  couples  enter 
the  sadomasochistic  dance' 
contest  for  food  and  a  roof 
over '  their  heads.  The  in- 
credible stress  of  several 
thousand  hours  of  chortH)- 
graphic  feats  reveal  the 
emptiness  and  insanity  of 
the.se  peoples  lives.  They  be- 
"coifie"  TheiiTtftnate  spectacle 
-as — thfiy — \val^)w in    human 


Deen    nationally    distributed 
The  film   is  to  open   here  in 
several  weeks.  "Z  '  is  a  clas 
sically       well-done       movie 
bathed  in  expert  photography; 
terse    d i rect  ion ,    and    profes- 
sional  acting.   It  is  as  sober 
and  tightly  controlled  as  any 
suspense    film    to   date.    "Z" 

-is^^Htieal  dr»ma  with 
passingly,  no  addressing  dog-i 
matic  rhetoric.  It  is  patterned 
after  thcrecent  shaking  down 

■  of  Ureciati  Democr^y  by^  a 
tafcing   over  by   the   military 
junta.    Gregoris    Lambrakis, 
a    professor    of    medicine   at 
the     University     of     Ath'ens. 
was  kilFed  after~a"Tnei 
the    Friends    of    Peace    held 
to  protest  the  placing  of  Po- 
laris ^lissiles  in  Greece.  When 
an  investigation  revealed  his- 
ileath    as    iiy  careful    govern- 
mental scheme,  many  of  ..the 
high    milHaty    officials  viefir 
di.sini:>^ed.    "^ 

Although  set  in  a  mythical 
city,  thr  insinuation  is  that 
military  power  in  consolidal- 
ing  forces  tu^Mjpprexs  opposing 


In  2nd  Half 


Playing  tough  basketball 
right  down  to  the  closing 
seconds.  Coach  Sid  Phelans 
depth-ridden  Rams  handed 
hTHi  Ti  is"firsn  vicrory  of  the 


1970  GGC  Basketball  season 
by    downing    San_Jose    City 
College's  Jaguars  78-70. 
Sparked  by  the  hot  outside 


^X 


shooting  bands  of  guard  Billy 
Metcalf  and  forward  Darrel 
Johnson,  the  Rams  turned 
what  appeared  to  be  a  sloppy 


Ungef  nail  struggle  in  the 
first  half  to  a  rip-snorting 
blood  and  guts  wat-  in  the  final 
half.    ' 


The  mirror  globe  reflects  the  anguish  of  the  marathon  dancers 
in  "They  Shoot  Horses,  Don't  They?" 


misery  and  torment  Director 
Sidney  Pollack  uses  the 
dance  floor  as  a  metaphor 
on  man's  fate.  Life  becomes 
like  a  merry-go-round  and 
the  participants  are  merely 
horses  revolving  individually 
and  aimlessly. 

it  becomes  'an  awfully  de- 
'pressing  existential  view  on 
living  but  the  message  is  one 
you'll  ponder  over  seriously. 

.And  the* beauty  of  it  is 
that  the  film  works  on  a  pure- 
ly melodramatic  plateau  also. 
Jane  Fonda  as  Gloria,  a 
product  of  the  roving  Dust 
Bowl  gypsies  who  came  to 
California  in  search  of  a  new 
Mecca.  give»«  the  best'  per- 
formance by  a  female  actress 
this  year  as  she  ransacks 
the  emotions  and  feeling  of 
that  era.  Gig  Young  as  th? 
master  of  ceremonies.  Sus- 
sanah  York  as^ia  star-struck 
actress,  and  Red  Buttons  as 
as-8  salty  sailor  veteran  with 
physical  as  well  as  personal 
anguish  are  all  top  notch  in 
their  detailed  performances. 
"They  Short  Horses.  Don  t 
They''  is  one  of  the  most 
macabre  movie  metaphors 
I  have  ever  seen. 

:5r'//' -Although  Z  was 
.screened  at  the  last  San  Fran- 
cisco  Film    Festival,    it   has 


factions  can  take  <^lace  any- 
where ; l-v*.^ 


France,  and  tireece.  Told  in 
straightfound  narrative  form, 
the  power  of  "7."  lies  in  its 
making  of  political  attack 
through  human  drama.  Di- 
rector Costa-Gavras  and  a 
cast  that  includes  Yves  .Mon- 
tand.  Irene  Pappas  and  Jean 
L4>uis  Tristingant  pool  their 
creative  resources  in  the 
name  of  "7."  i  Freedom  i. 

4 1  Hello!  Dolly!  -  I  have 
.seen  three  Dolly  Levis  thus  far. 
Shirley  Booth.  Carol  Channing 
and  Pearl  Bailey,  but  none  of 
them  could  approach  the  .shoot- 
ing star  quality  of  Barbra 
Streisand's  handling  of  tiierole 
of  the  earthy  matchmaker 
from  Yonkers.  New  York.  IfV 
rather  amazing  how  La- Streis- 
and could  have  found  such  a 
large  niche  of  magnanimous 
proportions. 

You'd  think  she  would  be 
engulfed  by  the  massive 
parade  sequence  in  downtown 
New  York   ("When  the  Par- 


ade Passes  By  "  I  or  compliftely 
overshadowed,  by  the  sicken 


ing,  roccoco  elaboracy  of  the 
Harmonia  Gardens  Restaur- 
ant itvhere  Dolly  makes  her 
sentimental  return  to  the 
tune  of  'Heilo:  Dolly!" i  or 
blotted  out  by  The  detailed 
trains.  horse  carriages, 
fashion  fineries,  and  fabulous 
reconstructed  .sets. 

But  Streisand  manages  to 
make  her  presence  felt  with 
her  insatiable  talents  in  come- 
dy, song  and  down-to-earth 
acting.  Streisand's  Dolly  is 
her. very  own.  No  imitations 
here.  She  is  .still  the  .screen's 
finest  in  one-lino  throwaways 
and  weird  facial  contortions. 

^HeU«:_  Dellj!"  is  spraw- 
lingly  overblown  but  lends 
itself  very  well  as  fantastic 
exrapist  fare.  This  is  one 
film  in  which  vou  know  where 


everyone  of  tjiose  pennies  of 
the    S2.'i    million-plus    hiirtget 


went  to.  The  film  would 
have  been  just  as  go<»d  with 
half  of  that  budget  and  all  of 
Streisand. 

The  musical  form  is  given 
a  shot  in  the  arm  and  when 
Strei.sand  is  giving  the  in- 
jection, why.  Enjoy!  Enjoy! 
Enjoy ! 

3 1  .Medium  Cool  —  In  the 
area  of  fictional  documentary. 
Director  Haskell  Wexler  has 
blazed  a  new  trail  for  film- 
makers. Wexler  utilized  an 
infamous  .American  incident— 
the  riots  in  Chicago  during  the- 
196«  Democratic  Convention— 
as  a  background  for  his  film 
drama.  lU;  did  not  niorely  use 
the  Idea  of. the  incidehl  lipori" 
which  to  fashion  his  film,  but 
in  actuality  his  drama  unfolds 

(Continued  on  Page  8* 


The  first  half  score  listed 
the  SJ  Jaguars  ahe'^ad  -;i3-32. 
that  JtBi'e  iLuHj  lijuiw 
flaged  the  shoddy-  efforts  of 
the  Rams.  The  flams  with  a 
slight  height  advantage  wei^e 
outrelx>unded  17-l.'l  TheiV 
shooting  hands  were  colder 
than  sub  zero  weather 
Rams  hit  on  only  12  out.  of 
38  attempts* from  the  field. 
The  Jaguars  on  the  other  hand 
came  out  shooting  fire  Forced 
to  take  the.  lon^  ones  ihe-hot. 
Jaguars  rolled  up  the  points 
w;iysi  a.  "jO  percent  shooting 
average  ^  Knocking  in  12  out 
of  24  field  attempts.  .Numerous 
player-conti'Dl  louls  repeated- 
ly slashed  the  Rams  game  of 
catch-np  ball  Trailing  through- 
out the  first  half,  the  Rams 
in  the  half  s  closing  minutes 
came  to  life  and  chopped  up 

Runners  Plan 
Big  Year-- 
Rams  to  Top 

With  the  CCSF  track  season 
still  more  than  a  month  away, 
the  Rams  are  looking  forward 
to  a  successful  year 

Coach  Lou  Vasquez  feels 
his  team's  strong  point  is  in 
the  long  distance  runners. 
Four  key  members  of  this 
year's  second  place  cross 
country  team  will  lead  the' 
team.  Among  these  fine  core 
of  runners  are  Jim  Tracy, 
Humberto  Hernandez,  Rod 
Narvarez.  and  Dave  Powers. 

Another  important  facet  of 
the"  ieam  will  be  adequately 


i  -J 


v'\n 


SPORTS 


fepreaentcd — trith — .sprinters 
Don  Bruce.  Glen  Austin.  Dave 
Robinson.  James  Brooks,  and 
Aiidrew  Watklns. 

Other  ^nen  who  figure  to 
lead  their  events  are  pole 
^  vaulter  Paul  Conroy.  a  second 
year  man.  along  with  a  pair 
of  first  year  men  in  long 
jumper  Terry  Bradley,  and 
high  jumper  Billy  .Metcalf. 
The  versatile  Metcalf  is  also 
a  member  of  this  year's  bas- 
ketball team  ^ 

The  weight  men  include  shot 
putters  Frailk  Oross  and  An^ 
-die  Hicks.-  - —  — — 

The  Rams  have  ample  time 
to  prepare  for  league  play, 
which  b<>gins  Feb.  '^8.  with  a 
meet  against  Foothill.  Among 
the  toughest  teams  in  this 
evenly  balanced  league  are 
Laney.  CSM.  and  .Merritt! 
last  year's  clMmps.  .Merritt 
^ould  be  jll^l  <is  i«»iiih-_Uli5i_ 
I  SIT  their  wi«  in  the " 
Junior  colk-g  mdley  at  the 
All  America.i  Games  at  the 
CoW  Palace.  ^.1. 


J^ams  Pull  Awny  _      _^ 

the  Jaquar  lead  of  5  through  Jafiuar   guard    Wayne   Wat- 

the  hustling  tactics  of  guards  kins,  and  with  no  foul  called. 

Bill^     Metcalf     and     Calvin  Watkins  picked   up  the   ball. 

Peterson.  Ram  Center- Jerry  After     just     dribbling     two 

LeBlanc     suddenly    ^exploded  steps   WatkThs"  new~ihlo~nie" 

for   a    string    of   crucial    re-  stands.     It     seenied     Larry 

founds   to  halt   the  Jaguars,  Haren  had  tripped  in  Watkins 

^as  half-time  came  on  leaving  direction    in    the    form    of   a 

the  score  33-32.:  _^^„^::z^^:rni  first-rate  footballblock. 
In  the  entire  first  half  the         With  the  Rams  ahead,  the 

Rams   let   the   Jaguars   push  Jaguars  started  a  comeback 

them    around    like    so    many  that  chipped   a   7  point   lead 

ten-pins,  but  the  Rams  having      to  4  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

cnoppec^lJSe^Jaguars'lead  to "'Ham  Giiard  Calvin  PeTerlSh"    ^^^^    ^^    ^^^  .^^^^^         . ^  ,^^^ 

a  point,  and  choking  the  now  came   through   when  he   was     ^^^^   ^^^^^V  ^^^^K^   ^^^^^^^^^ 

cool    shooting    hands    of    the  .    fouled,   with  22   .seconds   left. 

Jaguars^,   started   the   seeond  in*  a  player-control  situation. 

half  with  that  intangible  fac-  In  a  one  and  one  situation  he 

tor  momentum.    .  sank  both  shots  to  bolster  the 

"•^ffi^m]jR;^gB.VKty1^c^rMIfe'd  •  <«^^fy'  l,4"l.:   .  ^v, 

as  both  sides  traded  bucket.  San  Jose  came  back  -  with 
After  tha;  little  exchange,  the  »    *1"'J^'^    ^^"^^^^^^    ^ut    bowed. 
Rams  ^  exploded     lor     .seven  »"'   when  the  Rams  took  ad- 
•straight  points,  as  the  Rams  vantage  of  _San_JQse,  double- 
broke  jjpen  the  game  beh.no  f"f  """f  P*;^".":  ^°''.  ^^t  ^^ 
th^aidiig  hot  hands'ot  ^uard  '"> -Uim   open  men  fornwo 
Billv  .Metcalf  and  the  consis-  qu'Ck  buckets.  _ 
tent  shooting  of  Darrel  John-          High  vriieii    fu,     (he    Rams 
son        Gunning       them       in  ^^'t^    BOiy   Metcalf   with    26 
around  the  kev  Metcalf  »:as  ^"J^     'h^'     consistent     Darrel 
TPpeatedlv  .set  free  bv  DartTT— ^"^"^011  who  hit  h)r  23  points  , 
Johnson'.s     screen.s-.     With     a  ^'',"^''    "aiiin>oiul-  hit.  double 
cushion  ot  points  the  Rm  de-  "S"'"^'-'*  with  12  points, 
fense    hounded    the    J^ars       ,  ^^m  Jo.se  s  high  men  were 
into    poor    shots,    turnovers.  ''^''*^     Pierce     who     hit     21. 
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end   result    is   a   hard   nosed  .  Ikf"*,«.   IK.^  #■■      ^ 

aggressively   violent   and  ex-  MudestuJEournamenf        ^  Free  throw  missed  TC  lIC    1  O  VlVG 

citing  game_  -     —   :  -^^^.r—  '''•"''  '^'""'  -^^  ^'^^^  ^        Cerritos  3  ^^  «^     . 

Take     for     instance     BHlv  ^'C*SF  40       17,57  0OOr  FKtXBS 

Metcalfs     driving     3     point  ^\l"^'^^^^''^      '    f.      ^O-'?^  American  River  Game  Tonight  at  the  .Men  s  Gvm. 

play     Going    neck   and    neck  'JJmmona    5-0  10  Fri..  Dec.  19  a\iv;  .fnnrt«  viohi  wii  mat^ 

with    a    Jfguar    toward    the  ^aBlamc-e ...2-1  5       CCSF  80,  .American  River  61       In  ar^af  ao^aran^  S^r  ■ 

backet^   Metcalf    pulled    one  Ma  U^f^.^. . . . . . .  7-2         4^- -  ^-     tlatftrrne  s^re  4^38  ,t  1 S^  Trev^t^s^' 

step  ahead  to  score  with  his  leHrson  i-j  5      Free  throw  missed  <..r.>ri  hv  ih«^  4=c/v.,:.i..h  m^'c 

..  II  Inhnunn  '%  t  n  _,.,.,.,,  -    .       _  soreo  Dv  me  ASSOC laieci  .Men  s 

opponents     arms     all     over  Jonn.son^  5-J  13  ■  rcs<;  6,  Arc.  8  students  and  the  Men  s  Phvs- 

his  back  I st  (iame  »f  .Modesto  (;      t      f     Muaems  ana  ine  Aien  s  rnys- 

nisDacK.  u       1      t      ical  Education  Department.       " 

Playing     aggressive     ball.  CLSF^.  g  47       Peterson        ^16     7      2     3        The  doors  open  aL6:30  pm. 

Larry  Haran  reached  ou    for  ^j:'-^'««^^^^-  Hammond  ,1     t      \     ]     The  event  is  open  to  all  stu- 

a  loose  ball  near  the  sidelines  ^^'^  i>»^  anead  47-4,^  w  ith  J .  40  left      Johnson  15     6      3      4     dents     on"   camous     without 

and   was   straight   armed   by  |^^'^'-'»«"       , 2  04      McVey  -4     2      0      1      charge  or  obligation.  For  the 

Johnson...:;:;  11  V-i     Sfey  82!!     first  tipie.  door  prizes  will  be 

n  mm        M.  m»  McVVy 0  (M)      Tavlor       '  0     n      n     9      g'ven  away  free  of  charge 

Rams    Meet  Big  Metcalf 2  H      Prfce  S     ?      S     n         Sportsnight  will  get  under- 

^  .  -  *"^^    . 2      1      0     0      way  at  7:00  p.m.  sharp.  The 

JMArritt  —  Jan  13  »%**»»»*»•»%%%*%%%*»»»•%»»»»%»»%%*%%%%»%»« w»»%%»»»»%»»»»»»,  first  event  win  feature  the  in- 
iTBvi  I  III         «VMii   iw  ,         tramural    cjiampionship   bas- 

The  Ram  cagers.  victors  fmf%i4  TorvtVl  Dortrll^C  Rit4  ketball  game.  The  participat- 
in  their  league  opener,  will  ^^wfl  I  wUff II  l%wW^^wd  ^l*J  ing  teams  have  not  been- de- 
have  their  hands  full  when  m  V*aI  B  ▼  *,«».  I^^^m^  "^^^  "P°"  ^^^  *^"^  '°  ""*^''' 
they  meet  explosive  Merritt  rOT  I  ll|G#  KCf  III  I  llO  IvCV  pected  play-off  games.  The 
at  CCSF  Tuesday  night.                                                                                                            ^  th'"*'*'  contenders   for  Sports- 

Th8   ThundwrbirdB,    with   a — ii>  Joe  Konig iiih  against  lhi;LJilr'  IxQsh night    htTth.s   are    the    Black 

4-10  preseason  mark,  are  1^         Coach  '(Jrover    Klemmer's     will  precede  the  league  opener      Students  Union  >BSl'i.  Alpha 

by   sharpshooter   Mike   Ham-  version  of  the  1970  City  Col      the     following     day     against      Phi  Epsilon  lA  Phi  E'-  and 

mock.   The  6-2  guard   is  the-  ipR**  Rolf  team  is  in  the  pre Diablo.  the    Y<rtUig    Lionsr   .All   three  , 

<:urrent     leading     scorer     ef  paring    stage    in    its    bid    to  The  golfers  play  a  11  game      te.ams  sport  top-notch  person- _ 

the  California  junior  colleges,  capture  the  (iolden  (iate  Con-     league    slate,    with    matches      nel.    including    somt  jndivid-  ~ 

Averaging   over   28   points   a  ference  title.  held   on    a    home   and   away      uals  that  can  play  college  ball, 

game,     the     T-Bird     scoring  "     .  basis.  The  Ram's  home  course         Following  the  game  will  be 

sensation   has  placed  on   the        i  TI" Vi/^^'^if   ^^^^  ^''J  !""     ''^  ^"P*^^  '*^  ^e  Harding  Park,      an  expanded  program  of  gyiji- 

all-tourney"  team  at  the  Mer-  "^''""^  three  key  figures  of  the  barring  any  price  raise  in  the  nastier  featuring  men  and 
ced  and  San  Diego  tourna-  ^^^  '^^"^  ^'"^'^  finished  fees  If  Harding  is  unavaila-  women  from  both  P  E.  De- 
ments-   At   the   latter   affair       '""'"''^  ^''^  ^  rrspecfable  8-6^  ble.  Sharp  Park  would  be  the      partmenls.  The  gymnastic  ac- 

Hammock  broke  the  tourney  '"^'"''  '"  *-'onference  play.  The    site  of  home  matches  ^  I'vltlfs — scfTFduIed — HU'lUflg 

scoring  mark  with  109  points  ""'o  fon.sists  of  Greg  Corvi.  CCSF  can  ill  afford ^to  lose  gr.-und  tumbling,  free  ex- 
in     three     games      includiiig  ausko.  and  Duane  Cos-     ihcir  home-course  advantage     routines,  (parallel,  horizontal 

one  44  point  performance  ^^-    ^"    "^   ^^2^    averaged     in  the  , tough  (itiC  confert'nce.      and  uneven  •  bar  routines.  the_ 

_  In    Merritt's    first    league  •  ^^'^^^^   '"   *''<'  *i'8^   ^  ^  ^ast     jhis  fact  is  proven  through  the      sidehorse,     vaulting,    and    a_ 

game.    Hammock    poured    in  y^'ar.'New-dOmers  thal^  Klem:^  domination  of   the   league   in      workout  on  the  rings. 

36    points    in    a    tough   91-86  '"*"''  ^^         P^^  ^"'     **"^  State  Championships  for         Concluding     the     evening's 

losstoChabot  ^^^'   '^°^''^'  brothers.  Joe  and     the  last  ten  vears.  .San  Jose,      events  will  be  six  .shoft  boN ing 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  ^^'■'^-    ^'°"8    with    Lincoln     c'SM.     and    Chabot.     ranked      matches  bv  members  o!   the 

T-Birds        early        problems  "'^^  ^^'^^  ^^  Simpson.  The    .i.2-,j.  respeetivelv,  last  vear,      boxing  classes.  Followm^-  the 

stemmed    from"    the    loss    ol  '^'am  was  hurt  with  the  loss  of     should  b«>  the  teams  to  b«-at      matches   the  trophies  lor  Uas- 

stcirtinr.   forward  Larr\   T;n-  '^^",    »<"'^f'^'     '^^^t     year's     ..gain.  ketball  and  gymnastics  WtTrtSe 

lor.  averaging  12  points    and'  "i««'-''""«"'«<'n»4)!aver  Any    golfers    interested    in      distributed 

leading  I ehou.idw. My ro.iLcr-         The    Rams    ace    a    month     joining  the  golf  learn   should         The  door  prizes  given.,     ay . 

stm^dmrtb  ihc.fhi.-Iluue>Lr.  .Way  frqm  thtir  firtt  jiiaieh.     t^nluyl    Ctwfli    KU-mmgr   In    Jjviu    »f   ,t.'lKirgt;.  Ii\t't..tl.  ^^U'L 

to    the-EU.n-,     di.smay     h 't!i  a  deal  incft  ai  Sonom  i  «ith     lh(^  men  s  gym  in.' ediately.      portable  .A.M-FM   radios     irj 

will  proiiabiy  be  healihy     n  'hree   other  schools   l-eh     i:'..     Trv outs  will  be  hel1  during  the      ha^kv'ball.    coffee-mu  id 

Tuesrftrv-'r  p()"ntc5t     •        —  .-%«  exhibition  (cmtrst^mW      semester  brik        -  of .  -  Knivk-Knacks. 
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Bumper^Crop  Year  lor  the  Movies^ 


iContimiod  from  Pagt'  6) 

in  till"  midst  of  the  action. 

■    Wi'xler  had  Uk^ii  hiii  own 


lies  Hs  strengjij.  i 
6 1    ^HioiMttoyc^  t'olumbus" 

.Allhouglv   ;i    triflt'    too  ,Ie\\i.sh 


cynicru  to  tht^convi-nlioii 
without  any  premonition  that 
something  as  raucous  as  a 
riot  would  develop.  When  the 
ruckus  did  in  fact  *ccur,  he 
was  there  to  get  the  footage 
and  later  added  a  story  lint" 
<>oncerning  the  responsibiirties 
of  a  cameraman,  and  in  a 
wider  context,  the  mass 
media  in  objectivel* reporting 


of  caricatures:  Jews  in  this 
film  become  money-hungry, 
status-seeking.  glutt«uious  and 


the  news.-  ^._»___, 

It  is  often  difficult  to  ^lep-" 

'-  arate  the  facts  from  the  staged 
events  and  this  element 
makes  tlie  "  Til  m  fSscina  ling " 
.  to  watch.  For  once  the  viewer 
is  aware  he  is  at  the  actual 
site  and  that  it  is  for  Real! 
Not^- concocted  or  distorted, 
as  in  a  movie  such  as  "Easy 
-^dii(leE>^~A<diere  all  ills  and  re- 
forms are  pre-fabricated. 

"Medium  Cool"  sizzles  with 
truth  and  integrity,  and  therein 


for  all  to^  enjoy.  "Goodbye. 
ColumbuVHs  a  modest,  truth- 
ful    and  'xapi^ealingiy arted 

g.em.  It  is'^  hU(norous.  bitter- 
.sweeT"tovFA  i?roTy~  concemingr 
the  mismatching  W  a  middle- 
class  Jewish  ^'oung  man  re- 
sist  mtT  e(HrrpuTerizaitoir7ancl 
rank  with  a  pretty  ^'ollege 
coed  who  is  deeply  rooltfd  in 
her  nouveau  ri«;he  family 
background.  — -^  \^  ■.    '  \ — 

Despite  the  dateav'S-afciih 
lary  usi,>d  ithe  novella  was 
written  in  the  1930's).  the 
basic  crniTPpts  of  life— growing 
up,  fun  times,  finding  a  place 
in  society,  love,  marriage  and 
family  life— are  presented 
with  integrity  and  humor.  It 
is  filled  to  the  brim  witV 
hilarious  sequences  that 
blungeon  the  Jews  to  death, 
i.e.  the  enormous  Jewish 
wedding.  It  paints  the  cruelest 


insensitive  slobs. 

.\li    MctJraw    and    Richard 
Benjamin  become  the  year's 


most  adorable  couple. 
— \t~  Shame— In       'Shame.— 


Max  ^on  Sydow  and   Liv  Ullman  in  tl)*  hountins  onti'War 
flick,  Ingmar  Bergmvn's  "Sham*." 


the   woHd.    its   jarring   death 
notice.     Actors^    Liv     I'llmatl 
and  Max  Von  Sydow  play  a 
couple  who  resides  on  a  myth- 
-ical.      somewhat     allegorical 
_island.    The    island    becomes 
the    object    of    a   trancerotis' 
civil  war  and  the  couple  un- 
'  dergo    a    vigorous    metamor- 
phosis .—=Fh»—<mee-w<f«k— htts^- 
bd(id  .  and     the     once-strong 
wife  reverse  their  roles. 

Thhpugh  a  prolonged  pro- 
,  gressi6ii  from  dignity  to  the 
'  very  yirimitive.  Bergmen 
shows  that  pride,  loyalty  and 
ultimately.,  compassion  are 
all  lost  whe^  the  animal  in- 
stinct for  survival  motivates 
human  action.  Bergmen  s 
searing  messageV  War  is  hell. 
But  living  through  that  war  is 
even  more  of  a  flf»olte»v  heH- 

A  brilliant  and  discom- 
forting anaiytm-of-the-httman 
condition  by  the  Swedish 
prophet -director. 

8 1  Putney  Swope  —Labeled 
as  the  "Truth  and  Soul' 
movie,  by  its  director 
"Prince"  Robert  Downey. 
"Putney  Swope^"  is  the  mo.st 
ruthless  and  dafing  comedy 
of  the  year.  Futriey  Swppe  is 
the  Presidi'nt  of  Trutii  and 
Soul  Inc.,  an  advertising 
agency  which  refused  to  han- 
dle cigarettes,  w'ar  toys  and 
Uquor  while  taking  every- 
thing else.  It  is  irreverent 
from  beginning  to  end. 

The  satirical  darts  are 
tossed  at  advertising,  WASPS, 


black  mflitancy.  urban  life, 
the  establishment  (the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  t  .S.  1^_ played,  by 
a  midget  named  .Mr.  .Mimeoi 
and  anything  else  that  came 
to  Downey's  mind  at  the 
moment.  For  a  movie  of  this 
-type'  tD  succeed.  It's  useless 
to  have  a  coherent  whole.  The 
scattershot  lampooni^ig  of 
many  saei-ed  •  AmerTean  Vt^ 
stitutions  results  in  a  multi- 
faceted  comedy. 

.Although  it's  the  antithesis 
of  good  taste.-tacky.  raunchy- 
and  what-have-you^  Downey- 
speaks  from  a  gut^evel  euid 
it's  a  hilarious  and  healthy 
-trtark-ronretiy'-" — 

9 1  "The  Stalking  Moon"— 
Robert  Mulligan's  "The 
Stalking  Moon"  has  been 
shamefully  neglected  by 
critics  and  audiences  alike.  It 
is  in  the^onL-xaiika  with  .such 
superior  Wejiterns  as  "High 
Noon."  "Broken  Arrow,  "  and 
"Shane  "  The  film  is  carefully 
crafted  with  relentless  sus- 
pense. The  success  of  the  film 
lies  in  Director  Mulligan's  re- 
soqrcefuhiess.  1<tcepiTtg — the 
number    of    characters    to    a 


Staiki 


'The 


(ing  Moon 


frame  for  a  visual  clue  or  hap- 
penchance  sound  that  may  in- 
dicate ^alvaje's  whereabouts. 

10)  Rain  People— One  of  the 

most  underrated  films  of  the 


year  was  Francis  Ford  Cop- 
m iniiiiuiiK  sparse  use.  of  Qia — pola's  "The  Rain  People,  '  a 


logue.  and  simplicity  in  the 
story  line  all  makes  for  a  very- 
taut  and  economic  thriller.. 

It  i^  a  story  of  a  scout 
(<iregory  Pecki  protecting. a 
white  woman  (Eva  Marie 
Saint  I  and  her  half-bret*d,  no- 
name  son  from  the  menacing 
Indian  cutthrtnit  father  who 
wants  posession  of  the  bciy. 
Salvaje  Is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  screen  villains  I 
can  recall,  .\lthough  he  is  un- 
seen until  the  final  melodra- 
matic climax,  his  spirit  and 
presence  is  always  felt.  The 
tension  is  reflected  as  we 
search,    nervously     in     each 


study  in  responsibility.  It  is  a 
strikingly  poignant  and  sensi- 
tive    film,  about    a    pregnant 
woman  who  decides  to  escape- 
from  human  entrapment  and 
responsibility    by    absconding 
from  her  husband.  When  the 
hitchhiker  she  picks  up  turas 
out  to  be  an  cx-football  player- 
with  a  steel  plate  in  his  head. ' 
and  not  much  else,  she  finds 
herself  caught  up  in  another 
trap  of   love,    understanding, 
need  and  responsibility. 

.After  a  '  tragi<-  iiH-id<<nt 
where  the  football  player  is 
killed,  she  acknowledges  the 
need  to  be  accountable. 


T^ 


"^ 


Ysyp 


Beit 


Rush 


\ 


IS  paYii! 


^IbGQt^  Hrsor-bu^s  MssE  (JisGGFjtiFiucd  T^ext!^ 
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'Conspiracy  Seven^  Trial  tnas!  innocent  and  Guilty* 


By  Tom  C  It^vor 

The  Chicago  Seven  were  ac- 
quitted of  conspiracy  to  cross 
slate  lines  with  intent  to  incite 
riot.  Five  of  them  were  found 
guilty  of  specific  acts  of  cross- 
ing a  state  line  to  incite  a  riot 
at  the  1968  Democratic  Con- 
vention. 

By  splitting  the  verdict,  the 
com:!  was  abi«>  to  gt-t  around 
.I'liy    cunstituliunal    challenge 


to  the  law  itself.  Federal  At- 
torney Thomas  Foran  said  he 
was  pleased  with  the  verdict. 
"It  ji|st  proves  that  the  sys- 
-tem  works.  They  had  their  day 
in  court  and  received  justice, 
no  matter  what  they  say."  He 
went  on  to  say  tha\,  •.  .  the 
trial^  liad  4o^go  t«^  t^  }«Fy^«4 
the  verdict  had  to  cotVie  in, 
so  we  could  demonstrate  that 
our  system  works.  We  showed 
Qiem  that  everything  they- hate 


works 

does." 


just    lik#  A>(fr  -said  4t 


Alayor  Daley  expressed  his 
pleasure  with  the  verdict  also. 


wcrf 

acquittal:    they    were /over- «,. 
whelmed  at  the  very  l^st  and 
agreed    to    this    cortipromise 


liberties.     Hoffman     violated 
every  civil  liberty  in  the  txjok^^^ 
and  there's  no  wav  thev  carl— - 


what-  we've  be«r 
saying  all  along.  There  were 
people  who  came  tfr  our  city 
to  incHe  a^  riot  and  engage  in 
vToRjnce." 


prove  itl  case,  and  this  was  the 
nbest  the  jury/Could  come  up 
with."  / 


._y_«rdic-t^^Thtvgovecnmntdidjflt — upliuld  ijuiL  cmivjctmii.     Km- 

nedy  said  that  a!i,ht'  >:ivV  it 
the  only -way  tlxe  miirt:xit"^ipF- 


ID«als  would,  upheld  Holfflmii 


Pt4'en«e    attorney    William 

kuhstler  said  of'  the  verdict: 

There  were  four  peopje  who 


The  fiv^  found_guilty  of  spe- 
cific  acts  are:  David  Detlinger. 
Rennie  Davis,  Tom  •  HaycUui. 
Ab^ie  Hoffman  atwK-rferry 
Rlibin.  'Ehe  other  two  men. 
who  3vere  notli'nt;  more  than 
oflice  workers  .in  the  .Mobili- 


was  H  thev  felt  .so  threot^^nwl 


by  the  actions  of  ihe  deicno- 
ants,  that  they  lelt  pre^^V'.'t- 
tinn  of  the  system  was  mrir>' 
Imporiaai  than  :  n i si  icej-''-l-,  i- 


Ihe   Sacco-Vanzetti   case 
government  telt  so  ihrt-aiemit 
b\--what  these  men  repre.s*  i / >  < ■ 


>yere  acqurtted  of  evervthmg. 

5>an  Francisco  attorney 
.Michael  Kennedy,  who  was  in- 
volved m  the  preliminary  leual 


rtirar  atPprett 
justice  was  thrown  u-  iiu- 
umds.  It  willdepend  on  n^>w 
the  government  thinks  the  jV 
litical  Winds  are  blcwina 


tJik  lur  ilii'  L'usu  ami '  wa.^ 
among  those  cited  lor  con- 
tempt   of    court     when    thev 


Official  publication  of  the  Journalism  Studont*  of  City  ColUg*  of  Son  Francisco 


failed  to  appear  at  the  open-"-  * 
ing  of  the  trial,  expressed  hope 
that  the  convictions  would  be 
■^"fUt'irtii^i  I  or^  ;iiii>pi-,-iil  _J^jj^ 
.Seventh  Circuit  Court  ol.Ap-  ' 
peals,  where  the  appeal  will  ' 
first   be  heard,   has   •  alway;s 


Interviewed  after  liie  rial. 
Jerry  Rubin  said,-,-;  i^erj  Jiar; 
ent.  in  the  count r>  sits  there 
talking  about  law  and  order 
and  decorum,  and  t^tingjin- 

sitting  m  tront  of  the  television 
set. -rooting  for  us  like  a  foot- 
ball team." 
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Women^  Liberation  eaining- 


Liz  Jonos,  Alexandra  U*;  and  Solly  Moor.  h*ad  CCSF's  Women's  Liberation  Movement 

. photo  by  Eugene  H.  Brown 


By  Jim  Browning 


b 


_\ews  F^ditor  _ 

"VVlTat  we  £lfc'Tr\-ing  TO^dD"" 
;-is  twofold."  a  VVomen  s  Liber- 
ationist   said.   -First,   to   free 
the  women   from  the  drudge 
.  work  —  basically  the  role  as  a 
mother  and  housewife  —  that 
the  society  has  forced  upon  us  / 
I— Awl  iiecondly.lo.upefl'iiproiir'" 
inind  to  the  fact  that  iwj  sftjnild 
take    an    active    role"   m    the 
molding  of  the  society  instead 
of    acceptipg    a    subservrerit 
'  one." 

With  that.  Liz  Jones  .-Alex- 
andra Lee.  and  Sally  Moore 
Jas  week  outlined  the  growing 
need  for  groups  like  Women  s 
Liberation  and  their  light  for 
the  establishment  of  a  campus\ 
child  day  care  center 
:The    woman    ha.s,,iUat<i;'' 


purpose  in  life  was  to  be^the_ 
mother  arid  housewTTeTor  TRe 
family-  uifit.  And  if  she  did'- 
manage  lo  break  aw^,)'.  from 
the  family  and  get  a  job  it  was 
usually  limited  to  low  paying, 
dull,  and  often  unimportant 
positions. 

_  ^lembers    of    ffils  ^^QCleTSr 
■  have  loiig  viciM^il-Uic  role  oF " 
the  woman  as  being  only  a  sex 
obje'ct   for  the   male  and-not 
assuming  the   responsilulitiei- 
of  determining  either  Her  OWH 
fate  or  the  fate  of  the  society." 
According  lo  Sally   Moore, 
women   workers     "often   earn 
less     than  male  workers  al- 
though the  particular  job.  and 
qualifications  for  it,  may  be 
exactly    the    same    forToth 
sexes 
•The  woman  worker  earns 


intencfs  on  entering  a  higWy 
'fg^hRfcal^~nr  piufessional  ca- 
-peer  ^he-can  bv  - 
have  at  least  two  to  three  more 
years  of  formal  education  than 
her  male  count erpart."- • 

•That's  what  were  fighting 
for."   added   Liz  Jones^,  "We 
want-the  women  to  break  out- 
of  that  stereotyped  <tH»kl-  aiwl- 
assume  a  greater  voice  fYi  the 
society. 

•The  days  ofplacjng  women 
irr  a"ver}'  limited  capacity  are 
over.  People  are  ttnally  wak- 
ing up  and  realizing  that  the 
woman  is  more  than  just  a 
sex  object  for  the  male. " 

Why  a  wonfiens  Liberation 
group  here  at  City  College' 

•Because."  explained  Liz 
Jones,  "this  college  helps  lo 
perpetuate  the  myth  that  wom- 


tive  outlook  "on  the  need  for  a. 
women  s — struggle  -  ^iid    hvr 


for   the    student    or   campus 
worteerVho  needs  an  education 


^^ r  total  liljeratjon 

"Many  of  the  women  work- 
ers^Refe'ori  campus  ar?  indeed 
cast  in  this  stereotype,  as  they 
are  employed  eithej  as-'a  se«- 
retarv'.  domestic  helpi^r.  or 
itavher.  .- 

-  In  fagtnhere  uriUULiilojlKLl 
included  in  a  ■■poliey-makmg 
capacity  except  Dean  I'qpe 

.Althougrt  Women's  Libera- 
tion is  still  formtttg,  plans  a 
being  made  to  preseni  various 
speakers  and  forums  on  the 
women's  struggle  tor  Women's 
International  Day  on  March  8. 
A  child  day-care  center  is  be- 
ing proposed  for  the  children 
oi:  students,  faculty  nttmbers. 
and  campus  workers. 

"The  need  for  an  inexpen- 


for  a  professional  caret-r  or 
who  FasTTo  work  but  nas  sev- 
erai   snta^i   children    to   look- 
after."       "-:-  "  ~ 

vlf  a  woman  sTudent  ot 
worker  h*s  small  children,  it 
js  very  hard  for  her  to  con- 
Tinue  tier'  eJucaUon  or  work.: 
-  and  yet  tw«l-nomfpla>ft'  whyrtZ 
she  can  put  the  childft^n  while 
she  s  away  from  the  home" 

->  "In   mostcases.  a   student 
with  ehildreft  will  eiU»et.dcop- 


out'  of  school  altogether  or 
spread  tier  education  out  ov».'r 
a  period  of  years  ^atii—. 

.Alexandra  views  the*mn>- 
lishment  of  child  care«entt"- 
as  extremely  importam  w-^.u 
erat  ing  Ifie  w  diftefi  fprmrwr 
duties  of^being  a  mpthtr 
irfhere  was  a  chi'<i 


^^f^tnfwtor  toweii-  Many     aive  child  day  onreo<^ntor  ha*     ^^^^^^  ^^  ^J^^y    ^^^^  \ii\i'\,\i  ^ih^ 


^rwiu'w^sually'for  tte     of  t"he  courses  and  textbooks     n.n^ei-    liwn^  greaten'  -?Hid- 
very  same  job.   If  a  woman      here  at  City  give  a  ver>- nega-     Alexandra    Lee.       especially 


'tjperr  looked  itporr  ijy  the  mm 
as  being  a  second  class  citi- 
zen." said  Liz  Jones.  Her  main 


I CuiTlinued  on  I' 


w 


Q 


Ihe  Extermuiation 


Of  Brazil's  Indidns 


■  Lvt'iyone  kmws  what  hap- 
pt'ni'tiio  the  Indians  altt-r  tho 
while  man  first  oamo  in  the 


fCIl 


man  alf  liirki-y  and  wild  vem 
tabic-  with  them   Then,  later 

he  kjUtHi  them  ittr  land:   en 

slaved  them  lor  latxi: . 
in    Soiilli     AnuTira    alcme 

slaughtered     over     the 

tunes 
True,   the   murder   and'en-_ 

slavemeiit  sfowed  down  Irom 

time  to  time  However,  the  ex- 
ploitation  of  thf  nativ.t'  Ameri. 

can  population  reasserted  it- 
_^ '. self  asam  and  asain.  At  Ihe 


■I      ■     ■OHI'-^O; ■ 

.VnothPT   l'- 


rican  Boat  CarnCT&CoiHr^     HgsHByt  loudslufis  m 
headquartered   in   ^e\^    York      arseiue  and   lormieides 
City  and  whose  priiieipal  stoek-         The  case  of  the  Cnitas  Lar- 
holder  is  Nelsoh' Kdrkelener       uas  tt^ihe  was  perhaps  typical. 

,T»»<»n%eir  >wi^»tK\  a,s  reportPrt-by- 
the  London  Times,  was  that 
•  dej)osit!\ol  rare  melalswere 
uncoveivdVin  then  lerritory. 
What  these  metals  were,  it 
was  no'   clear,  hul   newsmen 

ueii  .1,  raniiiiu  oi 


S  -tirm:  Sens; 
Bros.,  lias  tM)UKht  and  resold 
to  I'.  S.  citizens  over  :J. 3  mil- 
lion acres  of  land,  including 
the  enlii'.-  northeriinwilion  ol 
lilr  Mull'  lit  Mm.!.-,  del   . 


he.sf  ure'aThuKl  owi.i 
known  to  the  .Brazilian  peopk 
as  lazendeirjos.  "Today's  fa/.- 
eiTdeiros  owe  their  great  power 
and  wealth  to  the  recent,  influx 
miar  the,  past  Lwv  xietiade 
KurojH'an  and  I  S  businesses. 
Since  the  name  of  the  business 


turn  of  the  19th  century,  for 
example.  Brazil  witnes.sed  a 
great  r^iblxT  boom  that  saw 
hordes  of  foreign  businesses 
flock  to  the  interior  of  the 
country  in  search  of  new  raw 
materials  and  cheap  labor. 
And  cheap  labor,  of  course, 
meant  Indian  labor.  In  fact, 
there  were  too  many  Indian 
laborers.  So.  large  rubber  com- 
panies —  like  the  British 
owned  Peruvian- Amazon  Com- 
pany —  murdered  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Indtaiw. 

That's  all  history— the  mani- 
festations of  imperialism  and 
capitalism  from  another  era. 
People  are  now  content  in  the 
"ttiought  that  the  Indians  are 
allowed  to  visit  on  various 
plots  of  land  scattered  through- 
out the  Americas.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case.  The 
agents  of  western  economic 
imperialism  in  Brazil  have 
not  been  as  expeditious  in  ex- 
propriating the  land  from  the 
Indians  as  they  have  else- 
where. So.  the  process  of  kill- 
ing Indians  and  stealing  their 

The  reason  fpr  the  latest 
atrocities  may  be  that  cited 
by  some  "candid  Brazilian^ 
officials,"  as  reported  by  Der 
Spiegat.  Hamburg,  Gerniany: 
••  .  ,  :the  .\mazon  Indians  are 
iinrivili/ahle  and  there  is  real 


game  is  land,  it.  became  im- 
perative for  the  foreign  im- 
perialists to  move  into  the  jun- 
gle areas  of  Brazil',  where  the 
remaining  Indian  tribes  had 
fled  following  the  great  rubber 
influx. 

"An  example  of  this  invasioH- 
by  white  businessmen  is  shown 
in  the  occupation  of  the  Ther- 
esa Cristinai'  reserve.  It  was 
a  muddled,  untidy  operation 
,  and  it  turned  out  in  the  end 
that  considerably  more  land 
had  been  sold  on  paper  than 
existed  in  th(>  actual  area  of 
the  reserve.  Local  officials 
not  only  challenged  the  legality 
of  the  sale  but  called  m  vain 
for  state  troops  to  be  sent  to 
repel  an  invasion  of  fazen- 
deiros  supported  by  private 
armies  carrying  sub-machine 
guns."  (Norman  Lewis.  Lon- 
don Sunday  Times  i 

Today,  as  technological  man 
'  moves  into  the  1970  s.  the  Bra- 
zilian Indians  stand  in  the  way 
again.  And  the  best  way  to  re- 
move such  an  obstruction  is 
kill  him  en  masse. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
Brazil's  Indian  population  is 
being  systematically  and  bru- 
tally exterminated  at  this  yery 
moment  by  white  businessmen 
with  the   l)est   wishes  of  the 


soiii'O  otfier 
radioaitive  _ material  needed 
in  the  production  ^ol  atoyiic 
weapons.  Some  sort  of  securi- 
ty blackout'  has  been  imposed. 

f  iLfuii>^.  penel  rated by 

vague    news    reports    on    the 
activities  of  the  I'  i>.  and  Paiio- 


After ingf li^fXfiicagQ^BofiibSr  Riot,  Chaps 


^?-».-iw»ai: 


".  .  .  here  is  o  rubber  worker  seated  outside  his  wood  board 
house  with  his  family." 


peari  companies,  and  the  smug- 
gling of  planeloads  of  this  rarj;^ 
metal  back  to  the  l.  S." 


By  Tom  Cleaver 

The  government  ml^y  haVe 

thought  that  Iby  trying  seven 

.prominent ^eade^*^l  the  anti- 

war  movement  that  they  could 

cow  the  rest,  but  such  seems 

'inol  to  be  the  ease. 

In  a  televised  interview  Feb- 
ruary 16.  the  seven  men  dis- 
cussed what  they  would  do  if 
convicted.  Said  Abbie  Hoff- 
man: "It  doesn't  matter  if  they 
put  us  in  prison.  We  think  the 
whole  country  is  a  prison  any- 
— way ,  and  all  they'll  do  is  make 
.i)ur  position  official. ''  Jerry 
Rubin  expressed  doubts  that 
getting  things  started  once  he— 
^as  sent  to  jail  might  be  diffi- 
ilt.  but  all  were  agreed  that 
they  would  continue  their  ac- 
tivities no  matter  where  they 
were  sent.  Rennie  Davis  said, 
■I'll  just  be  organizing  prison- 
ers to  •demand  their  rtghts  in-  , 
si«ad  =«p  woAi^  wth-pw^' 
|)eople  to  demand  th^ir  rights  " 
.Ml  are  self-starting  organi- 
zers, and  said  they  would  work 
with  other  prisoners  where 
they  were  jailed  together  or 


danger  thev  may  become  prey.     Brazrtian    government. 

to  .^-ommunLst   Propaganda^^  -  ^  ^^^.^^^ 

reasoiU«„9uaiireLwith__lhes:t-__    ^         ^TthiT^obstacTeX  ha.s 


According  to  the  latest  re- 
ports, "aircraft  and  other 
weapons  are  on  order  to.  in- 
crease the  "efficiency  of-  the 
mass  exterminations."  (At- 
las. Jan  "701 

The  Indian  Protection  Sefv 
-»ee.  orgawaed-tn  1910  to  pru- 
tect  the  Indians  from  the  ex- 
cesses oi  the  rubber  compa- 
nies, had  become  tlie  prime  . 
agent   for  the   fazendeiros   in 
the  extermination  of  th'eTh- 
dians.   It  was  di.sbanded  two 
years  ago  when  the  head  of 
The  service  wgs  foond  to  have 
mysteriously    acquired    over 
$300.000 ,  during   his   term   — 
which    informed    sources    in 
Brazilia    say    came    directly 
from  several   L'.  S.  corpora- 
tions as  a  "down  payment"  for 
the  continued  use  of  Brazilian 
land  and  for  the  killing  of  more 
Indians.  One  hundreicf  thirty- 
four    other    employees    were 
"arrested;  "  however,  to  date 
"not   a  single  nian  has  l)een 
brought  to  trial"  —-in  fact  the 
original    Government    report 
on  the  massacres  has  now  been 
altered,    according    to    staff 
writer  for  Der  Seigal.  Ham- 
burg. Germany.  ■;- 

A — tiw^litih — dac-umantary 


separately. 

David  Dellinger.  who  the 
government  has  described  as 
the  "architect  "  of  the  con- 
spiracy, went  to  jail  in  1941 
for  refusing  to  register  for  the 
draft .^  While  in  prison,  he  or- 
ganized prison  strikes  and 
demonstrations  in  each  of  the 
three  prisons  \;\v  was  sent  to. 
protesting  denial  of  prisoner's 
rigTits,  racial  discrimination, 
and  guard  brutality 


.  .  .  both  the  interior  (above)  and  exterior  (right)  of  the  Park 
Police  Station  was  bombed-out  after  the  Chicago  Conspiracy 
jury  went  into  closed  session. 


.   .  Wai  Woi  Indians  in  the  jungle  Askaria  Mountains  of 
Brazil." 


L 


Oulside  the  court,  through- 
tjut  the  country,  many  gfoups 
si-em  to  be  telling  the  govern- 
ment that  lis  troubles  have 
only  begun. 

Friday.  FtJ>ruary  13.  the 
Berkeley  police  station  was 
bombed'  just  as  the  evening 
shift  w:.as  going  off  duty.  It  was 
,  not  an  attack  against  property. 
The  tw-^  bombs  were  of  an  an- 


tipersonnel    type,     and     the 
borfibs  were  set  In  the  parking 
lot  used  by  the  police  for  their  , 
|)rivate   vehicles.    Had   il   not 


bee4i  for  a  burglary  in  the  west 
Berkeley  ghetto  shortly  before 
the  shift, change,  most  of  the 
off-going  men  w  ould  have  been 
111  the  parking  lot  when  the 
l)omb  went  off 

"Monday,  February  l«.  saw 
a  similar  act  at  the  Park  P«)- 
liee  Station  in  San  Francisco. 
A.  bomb,  fillelfttlin  constnic- 


tion  staples  and  bullets,  went 
off  outside  the  offices  of  the 
building  at  11  p.m.  Again,  it 
was  l|BietLli»  go  oft  just  as  the 
•khiits  were  ctiunging.  Nine  po- 
licemen were  injured  in  the 
attack,  Sgt.  Brian  .McDonnell, 
one  of  the  Injured,  died  with- 
out   regaining    consciousness. 

No  clues  to  the  identity  of 

the   attackers  in  either  case 

have    bi-en    found.    II    would 

seem  from  the  evidence,  how- 

,ever.  that  whoever  did  it  knew 


what  they  were  doing.  Th«  San 
Francisco  bomb  was  a  shaped 
charge,  very  difficult  to  make 


tempt  sentences  handed  down 
to  the  attorneys  in  the  case. 
In  Seattle  the  same  u.iy.  a 


•^     * 


Garbage:  A  Campus  Problem 


•sources. 


TheJasclst  government  of 

Brazil    IS    heavily    dependent 

upon  the  I'.  S.  lor  economic 
— and  military.  aid..J30lK  irom 
— gBVernTnenraj   and  corporate  jyn;    finta's    Largas    Indians 

sources.  Consequently^  the  ex-      ^ere  attacked   from   the  air 


even  bevn  documentwf  b^\the 
Brazilian  Mini-stry  of  the 
terior  in  a  recently  released 
report:  "The  worst  slaughter 
took  place  in  Aripauna.  where 


film  released  three  months 
ago  showed  that  the  accused 
were  stiH  leee-^id  that -the 
slaughter  of  inmK'tftU^  ln<iiani^ 
was  ajntinuing  unabated.  Kye- 
witi^s>«ccount,s  appear  regu- 
y  in  the  foreign  press  but 
'the  public  outcry  in  Europe 
and  .Africa  has  had  little  effect 
on  tbt'  Brazilian  governmenU._ 

-the  U    S.,  (eon- 


*  ^.' 


Vast  areas  of  the  CCSF  cam- 
pus are  littered  with  a  variety 
of  debris  ranging  from  candy  * 
wrappers  to  cigarette  butts 

^According  to  Barney  Moran. 
chief  custodian,  there  are  over 
fifty  trash  receptacles  around 
the  campus  with  the  combined 
capability  of  holding  more 
than  two  thousand  gallons  of 


garbage.  ___,_..  .:  .     ....  ^ 

\'ic  Vaio.  campus  construc- 
riornyffictat.  .said  that  garbage- 
-cans-arc  platr«l  where  there 
is  the  most  pedestrian  traffic 
However,  there  are  only  two 
cans  iiv  the  back  end  of  Cloud 
€ircle  where  pedestrian  traf- 
fic is  often  heavy  and  where 
4ilUsr  is  pleulitul. . .  _ .   - 


ploit^  of  U.  S.  investors  are 
either  ignored  or  encouragedby 
-the  Brazilian  governemnt. 

One-fifth  of  Brazil  is  owned 
by  foreign  land  barons  —  prin- 
cipally by  I'.  S..  Canadian  and 
Britiirti  interests.  Although 
such  large  U.  S  corporations 
as  General  Motors.  Ford. 
Goodyear.  Coca  Cola.  General 
Electri*.  Standard  Oil,  Chrys- 
ler, and  th«'  American  Broad- 
^Jpasting    Co.    have    extensive 


holdings  in  Brazil,  the  largest 
single  .owner  of  land   is  the 


with  dynamite  ..."  The  report 
goes  on  to  describe  the  terrible 
techniques  being  employed  in 
other  parts  of  Brazil:  'The 
Maxalis  were  given  firewater 
by  the  landowners  who  em- 
ployed gunmen  to  shoot  them 
down  when  they  were  drunk 
.  The  Nambiqueras  were 
mowed  down  by  machine  gun 
fire  .  .  .  Two  tribes  of  the  PAla- 
chos  were  exterminated  by 
giving  them  smallpox  injiec- 
tions  .  .  The  Beicos-de-Pau 
tribe  was  given  great  quanti- 


sidering  its  financial  import- 
ance to  the  Brazilian  govern-'  . 
ment)  could  easily  force  pro- 
tect ipn  of  the  remaining  In; 
dianS.  Such  a  policy,  however', 
is  not  forthcoming.  Nor  is  it 
surprising  that  the  U.  S.  media 
has  virtually  ignored  the  en- 
tire story. 

Indeed,  the  New  York 
Times,  the  so-called  "voice  of 
liberalism."  has  printed  only 
three  stories  on  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  Brazilian  Incjians 
in  the  last  two  years,  while 


". .  ,  A  rubber  plantation  deep  in  tlie  South  Amerkart  jungle. 


ihe  remainder  of  the  news 
media  —  including  the  tele- 
vision networks  and  the  major 
wire  services  —  have  all  but 
totally  ignored  the  story. 

Why  are  the  Indians  being 
w'iped  ouf  One  answer  is  that 
with  the  rise  of  'Castro  and 
communism  and  the  defeat  of 
capitalism  in  Cuba,  Brazil  is 
viewed  by  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment as  The  key  link  in  the 
defense  of  U.  S.  business  in- 


terests in  South  America. 
More  specifically,  the  large  oil 
and  mining  operations. in  \'en- 
zuela.  Colombia.  Peru.  Chile 
and  Argentina.     ^  7_t-^._ 

Thus,  if  the  U.  S.  were  to 
turn  its  back  on  the  Brazilian 
government  and  demand  that 
the  murder  of  the  Indians  be 
stopped  immediately.  U.  S. 
business  interests  would  be 
relegated  to  instant  faihH?ezifi= 
.  South  America: 


■"TJfter  also  Ties  in  Ihe  artd 
alongside  the  Visual  Arts 
building  now  under  construc- 
Xion  and  on  tQp^)f  a-hillside 
nearby. , - 

Cigarette  butts  arc  our 
main  problem. '"  .said^"tasto» 
dian  Dave  Longa.  -.Actually 
theteisa  litter  problem,  but 
with  all'tif  the  students  here, 
it  s  really  not  that  bad.  Its 
worse  on  «unny  days  when 
people  eat  their  lunches  out- 
8ido  and  leave  the  wrappers 


laying  around 


withtftit    extuiis!ve   Know 
of  explosives,  and  the-sched- 
ules  at  the  stations  were  evi- 
dently teiown. 

After  the  police  bombings, 
the  high  point  so  far  in  the  ac- 
tivity surrounding  the  end  of 
the  trial  was  the  demonstra- 
tion and  street  action  m  Berke- 
ley. 

After  »  rally  in  Provo  Park 
where  Judge  Julius  Hoffman 
was  haiiged  m  effigy,  groups 
of  demoitstrators  went  into  the 
sti^ets.  breaking  into  stores 
and  cars  along  ShatUick  Ave- 
nue south  of  Iniver'gity  Ave- 
nue The  Safeway  was  severe- 
ly damaged,  and  parking 
meters  were  broken  out.  Real 
estate  offices  aLso  were  at- 
tacketl.  Along  Telegraph  Ave- 
mie.  the  Park  and  Shop  super- 
market, recognized  for  its 
high  prices,  had  its"  windows 
smashed.  Banks  were  also 
attacked 

Fifteen — puupk — ui^ii^ — Ul: 


knowledge — thousand — demonstiBtors 
stormed  the  federal  buiWima. 
I  roke  the  glass  m  the  doors 
dnd   threw   tear  giu  iiita  Hie 
building    before  .being   (iri\  •  r 
back  by  the  police.  Thirty  wm 
-arrrested  and  a  large  numbei 
were- xlubbed   by    the   pt>lice 
If  any  message  can  Ih'  inatle 
from   all   this,   il    is:    PiHIinc 
seven  men  in  jail  is  not  uoing 
to^stop  anything,  only  iiicreasi 
it.  Like  John  Paul  Jones.  ih< 
movement     is     saying.     ""U-' 
have  not  >el  begun  to  light 
It  would  appear  that,  from  till  • 
point.  .Vmerica  is  to  know   .• 
peac*(^  until   a   wtUemeni 
made. 


On  and  Off 
Campus 


rested    on    charges    ranging 
from  malicious  mischief  and 
"taitorc  to  disperse  to  assault 
ith  *deatUy  Av^apon, 

In  Palo  Alto,  a  small  number 
1)1  (lemonstratdrs  ranged  along 
Kl  i'amino  Real  in  the  shop- 
ping district,  breaking  win-: 
dows  m  .stores  and  wrecking 
parking  meters. ^ 


-Vo*»- 


"The  right  to  vole  shall  hut 
-iW-  ^u'Cttunt  wf  age-b*'  Ueniert 


."<;pTn  irt'san  rrani-isiti  un 

the  Kith,  several  attorneys 
from  the  National  Lawyers 
G uild  burned  their  certi fica tes 
to  practice  .  in  the  ".federal 
courts,  accusing  the  syslem_of 
acting  hand-in-glove  with  the 
Justice  Department  to  repress 
"those  who  actively  struggle 
for  their  rights  in  the  face  of 
intimidation  and  oppression." 

In  Chicago  on  the  17th.  over 
a  thousand  lawyers  and"  larv 
stiid^nt^  from  the  area  dem- 


_or  abridged  as  to^  anv  per  son 
who  has  attained  Ihe  ag' 
eighteen  yearv>  uii,\lhimt-i4. 
the  Constitution  of  <  ilitorni.'. 
to  the  contrary  ii«twilhst"»n«j 
ing."  Thus'  reads  the  peijti»rii 
posted  in  S'.iM.  ttnly  regis 
l.r.'H  vnlerv  r:in  sipn.         ^  ;   ■ 


Radio 


City  ColleKe"s  radin  station;' 
KALW-FM  (91.71.  will  broad 
east  Monday  through  I-  rida> 
from  n«H>n  to  2:30  p.m..  Pat 
("rippen.  Prograrti  Director, 
announced,  tlosed  circuit 
service    will   be    beamed    inlo 

-am. 
over    KCSF.     Studio* 
are  located  in  A  233. 


onstraiea  in  irom  of  the  fed- 
eral  building  against  the  con- 


I 


THE 
SOCIAL  CRITIC 


Earl  Caldwell:  These  Are  Serious  Times  for  the  Press' 


Hy  Jmi  BnmninS 

A:'  Look.  Sam:  t His.  idoa'ol 
'drossms   up  as    Indians -rmrt" 
dumping  llu'  tea  nito  thi'  Mar- 

= — bur  ^ounds  groovy,  bul  it  uill 

"  only  hurt  oar  onusc. 

-  -  B:  That  s  right .  It  will  hard- 


Peek  Inside- 


Bv  Man-  Koviu-s   ' 


on    the    Kings   position,    and 
now  that  he  .s  set  up  an  ad  hoc 
'  c-ftmmitt 00.  Iliei  e  is  new  hope 
ior  negotiation. 


A  scale  model  of  a  Besse- 
mer converter  used  in  making 
^lUwi  -anri  tlit^  important  mo- 
chanieal  pieces  of  an  air  con- 
ditioner are  featured  engi 
neering  exhibits  m  the  base- 


that  a  "large  percentage*"  of 
stuck'nts  who  uraftnale  from 
Ills  depnrlnu'iil    uitli   .in    A  \ 


ment  of  the  Science  Building. 


— tiam.  We  know  about  the  last 
six  ad  hoc  comnjitiees. 

-&:  This  one  is  different;  M 


lias  been  nistructed  to  make  a 

—  preliminary    repor4    within  a 

year    St)  he  s  now  taking  us 

seriously,  and  it  s  no  time  to 

^   be  provocative , 


_  The  CC'SF  £ngmeering^Di^ 
partment  designed  the  dis- 
play. They  hope  it  will  attraut 

-tfif  attention  of  students  in- 
terested in  receiving  training 
to  build  and  design  air  con 
ditioning    equipment,    cumpir-- 

ters;        engines.       plumbing 


systems,  electric  circuits.  ancT 
many  otheritems 


Karl  Caldwell  of  the  West 
Coa.st  bureau  of  The  New 
York  Times  lias  been  cover- 
ing  the  Black  I'anllier  Party 
lor  about  thref^vear.->. 


lion  and  what  they  might  think 
1   harr.   Hn-y  hurt    iiol   mttiW 


that  clear  to  nie.  What  they're^ 
trying  to  find  I  d^in't  have  any 
idea.    The  inily    thing   I   know 
is  that  they  are  asking  me  lor 
what    1    consider   cVrtiiidenlial 


_         Pooald    Br> 


C:   The   important   thing   is 
not  to  antagonize  the  British 

jcrttxenry-  We  nerd  their  stip- 

"   po'l  in  our  struggle   \ou  know 
^-*^tT<w-  John  Bull  worships,  cyw- 
'"*~'*nei'co.  If  U'e  disrupt  it  we  will 
immediately   lose  his  sympa- 
thies.   


neering  instructor,  maintains 


degree  take  up  engineering 
"as  an  (K-ciipation.^'  Other 
graduates  continue  their  edu- 
cation in  universities^,  eventu- 
ally becoming  specialists  in 
iioii  particular  field -ol  engi- 
neermii. 

Some  of  the  specific  areas 

taught   hei^  are  mechanical. 

electrical  and  npronfoilic; 

gineenng  technology.  A  new 
afield  being  [■overed  is  c;^'d  - 

Engineering    Science      It     is 

described  as  a.  "thorough  in-      -  . 

.V.eaUgatiQn.1   inlQ   the  intrica-      Donald  Bryant  (R.)  explains  air  conditioning  unit  to  engineering       •>  X, 

cies  of  engineering.  student.  (Photo  by  Brown  j 


^St  njoinh  a  Federal  GraTttT 
Jury    sui>(x>enaed    (."aldwelfs 
files  on  the  Panthers.  

Q:  Does  this  incident  have 
anything  to  do  with  the . Vice 
presidents  recent  jdiacksltm 
the  press --.    --_- 


inl'ormatinn.  Inlnrmatinn  that    " 
was  giveu  lu  me;  thai  1  ub-     . 
tained    lor   use    in    the   news-    ^ 
paper.    Information  that   Wl»>  -'  '■ 
given   to    me   in   the   trust   of 
jtiurnalism^ 

ii:  VVhat  was  your  response 
-to  the  sub|)oena  ' 


KC:  I  think  that,  really,  this 
48  a  very  serious  lime  "for  the 
ipress  heeainie  ihtx  rwirid  very 
we|l  be  a  pari  of  some  effort 
io  not  only  make  our  jobs 
much  more  difficult  but  to 
maybi-  render  us  ineflective 
as  a  media.        . ' 


,lj:  ihe  Attorney  General 
-has  said,  -•Subpoenas  will  not 
be  issued  without  first  trying 
to  reach  an  agreement  on  the 
scope  ol  the  subpoenas.  '  What 
does  that  mean  ' 


-  j.x:.£— L^' — 


'^ir'\'-^' 


r>  .\nd  how  will  our  own  si- 
lent majority  react'.'  Whwi 
the  .t\rane  Bostonian  mi'<.'<e.s 


The   1 970  Census:  An  Expose' 
Of  Its  Political  Implications 


Q:  What  is  the  Government 
looking  for'' 

EC:    I'm   not    certain   what 

they're  looking  lor.  but  I  know 

what  Iheyve  asked  me  lor;  all 

my  files  on  the  Black  I'anlbe*^ 

O'arty  since  January  Isl.  1969. 

i^»w.  what  specilic   informa 


EC:  Our  position  is  that  this 

is     confidential iiif»rmalioiL_ 

that  was  given  to  me  not  to 
disclose  before  some  tirand 
.hiry"  or  some  governmental 
agency  but  for  use  in  the 
newspapers. 

"^Q :  Why  ^ave  yoif  fafterflfiiF ' 
position"* 

EC:  Well.  If  yoii  were  to 
comply  with  a  request  such  as 
this  then  you  certainly 
c(»uldirt  say,  you're  acting  as 
a  newspaper  reporter.  I  think 
I'm  a  journalist— not  an  agent 
of  some  sort.' 


".   .   .   the  Government  wants 
-xtih  my    files    on    ^o    Blaclr 
Panther  Party." 


•;c»:'>.*:«A«x«s. 


S-X-3^?^<W!^5?^:35?H?Hr 


*KC":  Weir.  I  don't  see  how 
_y«>u  can  reach  any  kind  4>f  an 
agrf'ement  to  the  sctjpP  of  Ihc 
subpoenas  because  —  what's 
Ihal  mean?  You're  going  to 
give  Ihcm  ^two  noteb<M)ks  in 
stec^ctof  fivcT  Or  you're  going 
to,  give  them  one  tape  instead 
ol  ten'.'  i  don't  think  that  this 
is  something  that  you  can 
negotiate.  J  think  iCs  some- 
thing that  eilher  yon  do  or  you 
have  to  stand  on  the 'principle 
and  not  do.    __   '        , 


t;nables  you  not  oni>  lo  Ih' 
tymeacquaintrd  with  the  pro 
^e  Involved  but  to  gain  con 
fidences, that  you  need  to  gaie 
Ihi^liTsighls  asMft~WlTal  lb*''' 
an-  doing  and  why  thi-y  iirr 
doing  it:   lo  know   ih«    ptople' 


and  to  understand  what  brings 
them  lo  this  position  II  one 
person  dm-s  it  he  can  b^-come 
knowledgable  and  dn  some 
ihinu  that  is  effective  in  that 
il  d«n*'»  a  serviee  bwth>to  the 


public  and  their  right  to  know 
and  lo  the  Black  I'anlher 
I'arty  and  their  N'ing  able  to 
effectively  gel  across  what 
their  positions  are  and  what 
they  have  to,  saV- 


affect  your  caYeer*; 


lence 


EC;  If  the  final  disposition 
of  this  is  that  I  have  to  give  up 
these  files  then  I  might  also 
say  that  I  can  lurn  in  ^  my 
pres>  credentials  because  I 
certainly  could  not .  Ik-  an  ef 
feclive  newspaperman. 


Q:  Can  you  comment  on  The 
New  York  Times'  coverage 
ol  the  Black  I'anlher  Party-'.' 

EV:  I  think  thai  The  New 
York  Times  has  appro:ichefl 
its  coverage  lo  the  Black  I'an- 
lher Party  in  a'  manner  dit 
ferent  from  any  other  paper. 
Ive  been  coxering  the  Parly 
almost  since  its  inception. 
Having  one  person  doing  this 


I  think  om*  coverage  has 
been';  perhaps  I  mighl  Ik-  a  lit- 
tle   prejudiced    here,    but  il 

think  ours  has  been  some  of 

the   musX  effective  that   Iht"'''' 

has  bi-eh  on  the  Black  Panth.er 
Parly  and  ils  movement.  We 
ha\e  bt'cn  consistent  in  our 
ioxeraiie  and.  also.  I  think 
ours  has  been  in  greater 
depth.  rt 


j'-rr 


\ 


his  fiiiirning  lea  he  will  blam*' 


us  rattier  than  the  King 

¥..   We  must  first  dedicate 
our    ft  How    patriots    and    in- 
•i-ea.se  iheir  level  of  political 
iwarciiess.    We    must    vastly 
oroadt  II  our  program  of  Lock- 
ran  discussion  groups  Then  in 
1.)  yeai.s-W(   will  have  a  solid 
-Jij4Si':Ml  mlgimed  support 


By  Tom  Cleaver 


F: 

mid 


Oiii    goal 
revolution- 


revolution 


party  tiur  strategy  must  be 
organised  clandestine  cells 
tind  -ciirlrerii  whtW^  luUing  the 
.  iieniy  :iito  a  .sense  of  false  se- 
lurity.  Then  whiAi  we  strike 
we  will  lie  invincible. 

~  Why  doi'sn't  the  British 
citizerr,  support  us''  Bi-cause 
ihcy  irciieve  that  we  are  crude, 
uneducated,  and  irresponsible. 
This  Indian  "  thing  will  only 
•  '>nlin:i  Iheir  stereotypes  In- 
stead. joHi  piy  grtiup  and  he-i] 
,1  fuii.sti  our  1000-page  Dis- 
'  •'aii<.>t>  on  tiovernance.  ■ 
wn.tn  will  appeal  to  their 
"^fi,  -ifT  of  just  ice 

",   Sam,  you  know  we  all  like 


.■nil  appreciate  the  energy 
u  V 1  devoted  to  the  struggle. 
\oave  been  getting  a  lot  of . 
:K^gat!\.-  feedback  here,  and 
nniybe  you  ought  lo  get  in 
t' ach  with  your  feelings  and 
OKaniine  your  motives  Does 
vour  ixnchant  for  the  dramatic 


stem  Irom  a  personal  bitter 
ness  at  having  failed  to  make 


The  Nixon  .\dministralion 
has  a  vesled-jnleresl  in  an  in 
accurate  census  where  the 
cities  are  concerned.  The  po- 
litical base  of  the  Kepublican 
Party  is  in  the  suburban  and 
rural  areas,  with  their  pri 
marilv-white  population  and 
'eonservatlvp  outlook.  The 
party  is  basically  the  parly  of 

-PidiLiHiulXcuiJsie.'' wJijclL. 
in  periods  of  sockil  flux  such 
as  now.  become  increasingly 
conservative  and  increasingly 
willing  to  support  repressive 
measures  in  order  to  maintain 
the'  values  they  have  lived 
with  all  their  lives,  values 
which  are  under  attack  luid 
subject  to  question  today . 

One  of  the  primary  areas 
that  will  Ik-  affected  by  an 
inaccurate  metropolitan  ce^n- 
m  the  field  of  legislativb 
representation  The  majority 
of  state  legislatures  delaytnl 
implementation  of  the  1964  Su- 
preme Court  "One-.Man — One- 
Vote  "  decision  until  after  the 
1970  cemiu^i.  In  the  specilic 
case  of  San  Francisco,  the  ex- 
clusion of  several  thousand 
non-Fnglish-speaking  people 
from  the  census  will  mean 
their  exclusion  from  considera- 
tion of  legislative  reapportion- 
ment. Already,  it  is  said  that 
San  PVancisrn  Inst  aO.flOfl 


one  of  the  men  to  run  in -a  dis- 
tricl  that  included  part  of  San 
Francisco,  plus  pari  of  either 
San  ,MaU!o.  ur  .Marin  counties, 
depending  on  the  way  the  dis 
iricl  lines  were  drawn  in  the 
legislature. 

Senator  .Marks,  the  Republi- 
can from  San  Francisco,  is 
one  of  the  committee  which 
will  redraw  the  assembly  and 
.senate  districts  after  the  cen- 
"siis.  J'radlllonally.thr^ 
in  poweV  gets  to  draw  the  new 
districts  when  reapportion- 
ment is  needed,  and  the  re- 
districting  is  done  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  party  as  much 
as  possible  If  San  F'rancisco 
does  los<>  part  or  a  sehate'dTs- 
trict.  this  is  what  could  hap- 
pen: Senator  Marks,  being  on 
the  committee,  would  keep  his 
present  district,  which  is  the 
prtmarily-whife  middle  class 
.sections  in  the  .Sunset  and 
Richmond,  and  the- other  dis- 
trict would  include  the  rest  of 
the  city  —  primarily  the  ixnir. 
non-white  districts  —  plus  part 
of  Marin  or  San  .Mateo:  these 
two  counties  are  sulnirljafl, 
mostly  white,  and  have  tradi- 
tionally sent  Republican  con- 
servatives lo  the  legislature 
and  congress.  The  poor,  non- 
white  district  could  be  expect- 
ed to  elect  a  Di»mocrat,  but 
with  the  addition  of  the  other 


what  11  is.  the  people  of  the 
cities  c;iniiot  afford  lo-  allow 
their  representation  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  people  whose  in 
teresis  are  not  in  promoting 
and  caring  lor  the  probl«-ms 
of  the  cities. 

aIi  inSccurale  census  will 
also  keep  down  welfare  costs, 
^numiployment  insurance,  and 
w  ill  cut  back  on  programs  such 
as  job  training  for  city  people, 
the  amount 
»f   money   available  ^for   pro 


Midwest.  West,  and  possibly 
•  the  South  il  the  party  were  able 

10  appeal  lo  ihe  problems  of 
Southern  Whites— liter  rea<)- 
ing  the  book,  one'  can  stn-  the 
truth  ol  ■Attorney  <  General 
.Mitchell's  statement,  "there 
is    no    'Southern   Strategy."  " 

11  is  a  White  Strategy,  speci- 
fically a  suburban  and  rural 
While  strategy,  capitalizing  on 
the  fears  of  these  people  as  a 
result  of  the  social  upheavals 


is: 


Women's  'Fidel'  —  Catalog  of  the  Success  of  a  Revolution 


it  w  ithin  the  system? 

E.  Ralhef'fhan  forTtT  a  de- 
"vcloped     political     conscious- 
ness"? If  Bostonians  were  edu- 
cati?d  to  fully  support  the  boy- 
.    cutf  no  tea  would  be  taxed  be- 
-  cause  no  tea  would  be  bought, 

II:  Gentlemen,  we  have  busi- 
ness  lo  attend  lo.  WilF  yoiir 
pt^rmission  I  would  like  to  pre- 
stMit  to  you  the  tentative  prov 
— gram-fiw   Igrhwtow's  .rally^ 

ALL  EXCEPT  SAM:  Hear. 

hear::: 


pie  —  mostly  the  white  middle 
xlas« — during  the  last  decade. 
This  drop  jn  population  means 
olhat  it  will  be  a  close  thing  as 
to  whether  the  city  retains  the 
present   legislative   represen- 
tation it  has  had  previously. 
The  exclusion  of  many  thou- 
sands of  other  people  by  not 
counting  them  will  ensure  that 
the_city  will  lose  some  of  its 
iTalfon.^Bom 


4"^"= — orou.  the  poaaibility  6f  elce< 


grams  of  benefit  to  subikbay 
lies,  since  they  will  riave 
achieved "  "overrepre^ntat  ion 
by  the  fact  of  having  an  accu- 
rate census  in  these  areas,  rel- 
ativi"  to  llie  inaccurate' rensn?^ 
in  the  metropolitan  area.v 
Thus  the  poor  are  kept  out  ol 
sight.  "  and  the  problem  ol  the 
poor  can.l)e  downplayed  by  the 
government.  _  who  can  say. 
"see.  there  aren't  that  many 
poor  people,  so  obviously 
things  are  getting  better.  ' 
while  in  tict  they  are  moving 
from  crisis  to  chaos.    " 

The  Republicans  ha\e  ex- 
plicitly siated  their  policy  of 
appealing  to  the  white  miildle 
class  majority  at  the  ex- 
pense of  p«Hir  people  of  all 
colors  living  in  Ihe  cities  -  in 
Kevin  Phillips'  b4M)k,  "The 
Fmerging  Republican  Major- 
ity."  I'hillips.  in  a  statistical 


OT  the  lasl  nriet'TT^V^'ars':  "Br 
cause  the  Republicans  know 
their  consliluency.  and  be- 
cause of  a  natural  tendency  lo 
desire  to  remain  in  p«»wer, 
they  have  an  interest  in  sliding 
past  —  and  perhaps  surrep- 
titiiiusly  breaking  the  laws 
in  lavor  ol  temporary  political 
advantage.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  many  thousands  of 
illiterate  Chinese  and  Chicano 
people,  and  many  thousands 
who  are  "unfindable"  b»'cause 
of  the  social  conditions  they 
are  forced  lu  live  under,  will 
be  excluded  from  the  1970  ceu- 
sus. 


(Continued  Irom  VaRv  1 1 

dents  could  get  the  edycation 
required  for  a  proft'ssional  ca- 
reer without  worrying  about 
who's  going  to  watch  the  chil- 
dren. "  Alexandra  said.  "It 
wniiifi  _alsQ_lMi_an._important 


For  those  who  prefer  their  , 
revolutionaries  thin,  scowling, 
and  vituperative,  the  documen- 
tary Fidel  will  come  as  a  dis- 
tinct shock. 


--i- 


Movie       

The -Spring  Movie  Werles 
will  present.  "Orphans  of  the 
Storm"  on  Thursday  evening. 


?presehTalI6n .    Bom    at 
state  and  federal  level. 


TKT 


ALL  POWER 
TO  THE 
PEOPLE 


_  San  Francisco  at  present  has^ 
two  state  senators,  one  Re- 
publican and  one  IK*mocrat. 
If  the  census  shows  a  big 
enough  drop  from  the  people 
who  have  fled  the  city  for  the 
suburbs,  and  the  poor  who  are 
nol  counted,  this  represenla 
tion  could  drop  to  one  and  a - 
half  senators.  This  would  fore*- 


ing  a  Republican  through  the 
white  minority  in  the  region 
of  San  Francisco,  allied  with 
fhe  white  majority  in  the  sub- 
urban area.  This  would  effec- 
tively 'deny  representation  to 
the  poor  non-white  people  in 
San  Franci-sco.  as  their  legis- 
lative "representative"  would 
know  that  his  base  of  support 
for  re-election  was^the  whites 
in  his  district. 

Such  a  possibiJity  is  not  only 
possible  in  San  F'raneisco.  bul 
in  everj  major  cily  in  the 
country.  Forcing  opposition 
candidates  w  hose  political 
bases  are  the  cities  lo  run  in 
areas  where  Republicans  are 
strong  will  help  ensure  Re- 
publican domination  of  na- 
tional policies  for  the  next  dec- 
ade.   With    the    urban    crisis 


analysis  of  previ<»us  elections, 
showed  that  ihe  base  of  power 
of  the  Republican  parly  was  in 
non-urban  while  areas  of  the 


-rrtr 


2S.  In  the  college  Theater 
I  .\-152 1.  Curtain  time  is  8  p.n|.^ 
and  admission  is  free. 


step  m  liberaling  the  women 
from  the  duties  of  being  a 
mother  and  a  housewife  and 
help  her  to  explore  Siist  what 
-  role  she  plays  in  the  society.' 

H.  So  far., the  respond  for  a 
child  center  from  sfuderitf^ 
and  campus  workers  has  been 
"favorable"  but  "there  .  are 
some  problems  concprning 
money"  that  need  lo  be  solved 
before  the  center  actually  be- 
comes a  reality 

"It  takes  money"  for  the  in- 
surance and  wages  and.  of 
ctHirse.  we  have  to  fuul  a  per- 
manent location  for  the  cen- 

ter.  '  .\lexandra  said      Right 

now.  there  is  no  available 
space  on  campus  and  the  clos- 
est thing  we  have  found  is  lo- 
cated in  a  church  about  four 
blocks    away    from    school." 

Women's  Liberation  meets 
every  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
at  11  a.m.  in  thw  Kxparimenlal 


It  portrays  the  erstwhile 
revolutionary  Fidel  Castro  as 
.a  plump,  jolly,  and  wisecrack- 
ing  —  a  sort  of  Groucho  Marx- 
ist \of  the  Carribean.  This  is 
not  \o  depreciate  the  film, 
howevier.  for  itfe  intent  is  to 
catalog  Ih^  success. of  modern 
revolution-  It  does  this  in  far 
more  palatable  style- than  Ihe 
typical  product  of  the  'Social- 
realist  "  school  of  cinema. 


The  body  of  the  film  is  a 
jeep  progress  that  ea.syriders 
through  the  florid  Cuban  coun- 
tryside, taking  Castro  and  the 
viewer  to  former  scenes  ol 
revolutionary  sites,  schools, 
and  best  of  all,  in  among  the 
people.  Best  "  because  Castro 
is  superb  jn  ,a  popular  milieu 
and  all  that  insinuates:  josh- 
ing, argumentation,  a  foolish 
baseball  game,  complaints, 
and  coquetry  —  the  ideal  sitti- 
ation-where  Fidel's  social!  isti 
conscience  can  appear  in  all 
its  dimensions  He  ha^r  a  rtm- 
science  which  will  admit  mi!v" 
takes.  -~ — 


College.  (Bungalow  Biil 


fobie  Lurie.  creator  of  om 
the-spot  poelry  with  the  assist- 
ance of  audi<-nce  participation, 
appeared  ar~rr  free-fdrm^c-" 
fors'    dancpr^'  anri  mii>Lifiai»^' 


workshop  on    Feb.    17   in   the 
women's  gym. 

His    pcrformancr  "liicludt'tl 

the  reading  of  poems  and  var 
ions  chants  accompanied  by 
music  and  impr4ivisational 
dancing. 

"Kverybody  has  a  hangup 
ab«»ul  his  body.  "  Lurie  said. 
"You  have  to  convince  your- 
self that  your  body  is  beauti- 
ful." 


"YOU  DONT 

NEED  A 

WEATHERMAWj 

TO  KNOW 

WHICHWAY 

THE  WIND'S 

BLOWIN'" 

—Bob  Dylan 


the  candor  of  the  film  is 
positively  refreshing,  in  that 
people  —  right  out  there  in 
front  of  imperialist  .Amelrica|ii 
audiences  —  step  up  to  the 
camera  and  grumble  about 
food  rationing,  poor  busing^.  TTD" 
ambulance  service,  pensions 
for  the  elderly,  imprisonment. 
e]tc.  •  .,        , 

-Two  of  the -most  candid  in- 
terviews occur  inside  a  prison 
for  counter»revolutionaries 
and  in  a  latter-day  lineup  of 
wottld-be  rtTtafflt  resTdenTs.^ 
Ihe  virtue  of  the  Cuban  mys- 
tique IS  that  it  recognizes 
slums,  hand  labor,  illiteracy, 
and  racism  while  seeking  to 
obliterate  them.  This  easy- 
going attitude  is  best  exem- 
plified when  Castro  interrupts 
his  discussion  of  agricultural 
selbaci<s'lo  pose  with  two  lush 
pineapples,  saying.  "Here's  a 
little  propaganda  I've  turned 
the  bruise<l  parts  awa^  from 
the  camera.  -r: — 


oping  a  somewhat  belated  so- 
cial conscience.  But  no,politi- 
Uii]  hcllfire.  no  dialectic  brim- 
stone Castro  IS  one  of.  the  few 
politicos  in  the  world  who  has 
pursued  his  revolution,  seen  it 

—through,  and  led  its  successful 
aftermath    The  import  of  the 

__film__seems  to  by:  ideologic 
fireworks  prec"ede  the  revolt 
and    unceremonious    applica- 

"""tion  succeeds  it .  — ~ 


Fidel  touches  political  issues 
most  gingerly.  The  viewer  is 
treated  to  scen«?s  ofTild  Ha- 
vana highlife.  the  evil  luxury 
of  which  contri^sts  badly  with 


the  raw  simplicity  ol  nt^w  Ha- 
vana.  One  sees  gritly  black 
and  white  newsreels  of  Batista 
entering  office,  guerrilla  war- 
fare, street  uprisings,  forced 
nationalization  of  American 
properties,  the  execution  of  a 
loyalist.  e\.'a\.  Castro  himseTT" 
recalls  his  youthful  rebel  days 
al  the  university,  his  arrest 
arid  "conTirientcnt.   and   labels 


There  are  inconsistencies,  of 
course.  Fidel  and  his  staff  still 
'pacTi  sldeartfis'  wTiIch  Took  ih~ 
expedient  at  best  in  the  hum- 
drum of  poslrrevolution  policy 
making  and  goodwill  tours.  In 
a  rehabilitation  camp  for  po- 
litical prisoners,  one  middle- 
aged  internee  confides  that  he 
has  beeii  sentenced  to  .1')  years 
of  "i-ehabilitation"  Every- 
where there  -are  pernicious 
.American  influences  Time 
and  again  the  camera  zooms 
mon  yottngCuban  w<m»e«»  with 
"their  hair  done  in  barrels  a  la 
Lady  Clairol.  Castro  himself 
calls  the  wealthy  spirited  Ha- 
vanans  "the  Americans  of 
C«ba. 

Still,  this  film  about  a  most 
particular  socialisi  experiment ' 
could  be  valuable  to  everyone. 
—  especially  the  folks  back  in 
Shredded  Wheal.  Iowa.  It  is  cf_ 
treat  to  watch,  done  in  livid_ 


himself  as  "originally  a  Uto- 
pian socialist."  He  credit*  the 
Communist  Manifesto  f6r  his 
later  "  politicization.'  / 


technicolor  and  modorn  cine^ 
jnaticilashback  style,  and  w  ith 
a  soundtrack  ofTTvolutionary 
songs  sui^g  in  fado  and  fla- 
menco  tune.  There  is  even  a 
passing"  tritnite  'tc  Che"  tttie- 


vara.  But  the  cynosure  of  it 
all  IS  always  the  man.  FA  Com- 
mandante,  Fitiel.  - 


'.  .  .  There  is  a  passing  tribute  to  Che  Guevara." 


Reminiscing_about  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  crisis,  he  -merely  de- 
clares'that  there  can  be  no 
relations  "  with  a  self-styled 
"policeman  of  the  world  " 
.American  students  he  con- 
gratulates outright  for  devel- 


The  producers  had  the  good 
sense  to  let  him  do  all  of  the 
talking  and  ad  lib  and  in  Span- 
ish (With  captions  I  He  does 
the  opportunity,  and  the  Cuban 
scene,  full  justice. 

-B.I...M. 


^  I 


-fashions  at  a  price  you  can  enjoy  in  Hie  periodicals  section  of 
fhy  lihrnry    ^  ^ji  bit  Crowded,  of  course,  but  whot  the? 


Photo  by  Brown 


Fenodkais  Room: 
'Satisfies  Needs 
Of  Many  Pupils^ 

By  Elizabeth  Driscoll 

"Our  primary  mission  .Is  to 
make  materials  available  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty,"  said  Frank 
Burke,  library  assistant  in 
charge  of  periodicals. 

The  periodical  section  of  the 
library  makes  over  780  period- 
icals available.  The  magazines 
most  in  demand  are-those  that      ^^^ 

are  articulated  to  courses  of ImI^ 

study.  Many  teachers  assign 
articles  from  periodicals  as 
required  reading  and  others 
assign  them  as  supplementary 

readings  ..- . — - 

The  main  interest  of  the  stu- 
dents seems  to  be  focused  on 
various  aspects  of  the  applied 
sciences  such"aT*aviation  and 
aeronautics. 

Among  other  periodicals  in 
demaml  are  those  concerning 
current  events,  sports,  hob- 
bies, fashion,  and  home  eco- 
nomics. •  •      « 

The  periodical  section  also 
carries  twenty-five  newspa- 
pers. Among  them  are  two 
San  F'rancisco  newspapers, 
the    Oakland    Tribune.    New 


Stubborn  CCSF  Victor 
Over  Owls,  5T^4T"~~~ 


By  .Mike  ("han 

Before  a  crow  d  of  500  whoop- 
ing or  hooting  Owl  and  Ram 
fans,  the  Fhelaii  machine  boys 
took  control  yf  the  boards  and 
hustled  their  way  to  victory 
downing  Foothill  .51-41  at  City 
College  last  Tuesday  the  17Hi 


jniqutg!?  of-eiay. .^^ ===== 

TheT^ams  were~rea(!Thg  by 
a  comfortable  7  point  margin 

I  with  a  little  over  4  minutes  re- 
maining when  Jefferson  stole 
a  pasN  to.  Bill  Metcallc.  and 
streaked  down  to  lay- it  m. 

The  Rams  then  inlmunded 


Penguin  Poets:  A  Review 


By  Don  (Gardner.  ; 

.America  has  produced  few 
great  writers.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  this  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can writer  usually  comes  from 
the  middle  class  or  is  at  least 
well   off  nrotigh^  T»o  that  he' 


positive  facets  of  life  which' 
most  people  experience.  ^ 

Next,  there  is  a  definite  at-, 
tempt    by    these    writers    to 
lOVer  up  their  basic  lack  of 
.hyjnyilily  bylmi jovcr-e mpha - 


doesn't    have   to   work    for   a 
...  Jivimi.aud  ."^o  tiin  concentrate 
on  his  art    Because  he  is  thus 
«tri  off  from  the  great  major- 
1C  ity  of  people  who  must  strug- 
gle  for.  mere  existence,  two 
^   things    genprath'    happen    to 
him.  First,  he  develops  a  con- 
ceited,   arrogant    attitude   to- 
wards life  which  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  '111  go  it  alone," 
.   rugged  individualist,  anti-peo- 
ple and  usually  anti-life  school 
of  thought  For  example,  Ezra 
Pound,    the   poet,    was    very 
sympathetic  to  Nazi  fascism 
and    William    Faulkner."   the 
novelist,  was  in  favor  of  shoot- 
ing black  people  down  in  the 
streets    if   they    became    too 
pushy  in  their  demands.  Sec- 
ond,   the    .American    writer, 
because  he  is  isolated  from  the 
common   experiences  of  life, 
must    continually    come    up 
with  more  and  rnore  bizarre 
or  umivLinl  themes  and  spltings — ping 


sis  on  intellectual  references 
which  mean  nothing  to  any- 
one, fn  one  sJiort  poem  by  h»- 
mantia  there  are  metaphors 
revolving  around  Sicily.  Ibis, 
Hermaphrodite.  Diotina.  Mu- 
rasaki,  Venus-l'ing.  Geroninio- 


York  Times,  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal,  and  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  They  al.so  carry  news- 
papers  in  foreign  languages. 

Also  included  ii;  the  periodi- 
',cal  section  is  a  back  4Ue  sys- 
-htn  ttjjere  oliLeditions  of  peri- 
oditsils  are  kept,  among  them 
discontinued  magazines  such 
as  the  Saturday. Evening  Tost, 
Ihealer  Arts,  and  the  Literary 
Digest.  These  are  kept  Jur  re- 
\earch  projeHsroTstudenTsr 


This  student  won't  find  Rolling  Stone,  The  Village  Voice,  The 
Guardian,  Berkeley  Tribe  or  S.F.  Good  Times  here  because  it's 

Review  of  Boohs. 


99  per  cent  "strerij 


Photo  by  Brov\/n 


On  and  Off  Campus 


the   Roman    Empire,    and    a 
kundalini     somersault.     Who, 

cares'*   None  of  this  garbage 
means  anything. 

All  of  "these  poems  exist  in 
a  void.  None  of  them  are  .set 
in  anything  which  resembles 
the  social-economic  world  most 
people  live  in.  Norses  poems 
are  either  set  nowhrt;e  at  all 
or  in  the  Himalayan  Mts.  La- 
mantia  apparently  believes 
that  everyone  lives  in  a  des- 
.sert.  Bukowski  is,  ■  .  Swim- 
ming down  the  green  river 
..."  with  his  hair  on  fire 
Does  anybody  ever  db  any- 
thing human**  No,  alt  these 
poems  are  about  people  drop- 

nfiff     fnllnwing    swamis 


The  library  is  al.so  starting 
kvtMidd  «p  its  back  f  de  ^n  4he 
form  of  microfilm  because  it 
allows  greater  volume  and  can 
be  stored  in  a  relatively  small 
space,  whereas  paper  volumes 


present  a  constant  storage 
problem »and  attrition  of  the 
materials  is  great. ^ 

In  order  to  help  the  student 
find  the  periodical  that  he  is 
looking  for,  the  library  pro- 
vides Ihe'tnain  Wll.son  Indexes 
as  a  guide  to  periodicals  such 
as  the  Reader's  Guide,  Applied 
Science  Index,  and  Technology 
Index,  among  oth<frs. 

The  library  assistant,  Mr 
Burke,  helps  students  through 
the  use  of  such  reference  tools 
as  directories  of  periodicals. 
Alphabetical  lists  of  the  li- 
brary's holdings  are  provided, 
and  a  project  is  under  way  to 
produce  printed  subject  lists 


"^on.his  work.  Consequently,  we 
— have  Phillip  Roth. writmgia  - 
400  page  ode  to  masturbation 
and  James   Baldwin   cOneett-- 


trating  on  homosexuality  in  the 
theater. 
.  A  good  example  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  American  writer 
can  be  found  in  the  recem 
Penguin  Modern  Poets  apfho- 
logy  iNti~i:}.  $1.25)  which  in- 


eluded  worR^y  ITTfec'corilern^ 
porary  poets:  Charles  Bukow- 
ski, Phillip  Lamantia  and  Ha- 

-  ^^ld  Norse  The  first  impres- 
sion one  gets  as  soon  as  he 

—  opens  the  book  is  one  of  steril- 
ity.  All  these  poems  are  bar- 
ren,  empty  Their  titles,  'Old 
Man,  Dead  in  a  Room.  "The 
Loss,  The  Loss,'  "Man  is  in 
Pain,"  ".Moments  in  Exile.  " 
and  so  on,  reveal  the  isolation, 
the  obsession  with  death,  the 
sense  of  exile  which  these 
writers fcef.  Nowhere  Is  there 

^ny  mention  of  joy.  com- 
munity, love,  work,  or  other 


travelling  aruund  and,  in  g&w- 

jaL  making  no  contribution  to 
anyone  or  anything.  

_    Finnilu     lhf*^<^  rw^oi 
T  TticiitT  1  ti  ivntr  pom 

most  all  about  individuals  act- 
ing alone,  in  isolation  from 
others.  Nothing  is  done  in  re- 
lation to  what  other  people  do. 
Bukowski  wanders  around  ih 
-(-»mpies.  Lamantia  sulks 
through  riesertPfl  streets.  antT 


■aL4MJiodit.'als.  When  this  pr»j- 


Tutors 

Willis  F.  Kirk,  acting  as- 
sistant tn  the  dean  of  students, 
is    organizing   a    team    of   :U) 

-st«denl<i  tf>  work  wn  tx  ttttoria I 
p(oJ4-cl  bi'ing  sponsored  by  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  Coni 
munity  SiTvii-e  ('«>4tter.  XOO 
Presidio  .Ave.  For  further  in- 
formation contact  Mr.  Kirk 
in  E-IM. 

_____Dance 

The  EnsembU;,  a  profes- 
sional dance  and  acting  com- 
pany which  focuses  on  new 
works  presenting  ah  intimate 
relationship  with  ttie  audience, 
is  now  offering  a  50  per  cent 
student  discount  ticket  for 
any  performance  during  its 
current  season.  This  season's 
repertory  includes:  All  God's 
Chillun  Got  Wings:  An  adap- 
tation of  Eugene  ONeill's 
prophetic  nightmare;  Plas- 
tics: A  full-length  dance  work 
by  Mila  Llauger,  and  2002:  A 
space  absurdity.  City  College 
student  Kris  Thurman,  566- 
9559,  has  additional  informa- 
tion. 

387-3575 


ect  is  completed  there  wilj  be 
an  alphabetical  li.st  of  titles 
ja'nd  ati^lphabetical  listof  sub- 
-jectsr 


•The  material  in  the  periodi- 
cal section  is  provided  by  per- 
sofirto-person  contact  between 
Mr.  Burke  and  the  students. 
If  a  student  wishes  to  see  a 


Norse,  gone  to  Paris,  explores 
trees.  The  entire  book  reflects 
the  writer's  position  of  being 
cut  off  from  society' 

Though  most  American  writ- 
ing is  similar  to  the  junk  writ- 
ten by  these  three  authors, 
there  can  be-  better  writing 
done.  But  for  writing  to  be 
real,  for  it  to  be  emotional, 
for  it  to  be  genuinely  mean- 
ingful, it  must  be,  written  by 
people  in  touch  wHh  the  ex- 
periPHCPs  wf  eveiyuj^  life.  It 
must  be  about  things  people 
can  understand.  Writing^.must 


1\w  files  of  ttw?  spctiCTTrfTe-rsm 
tell  Mr.  Burke  the  reason  why 
and  then  Mr.  Burke  will  chan- 
nel the  request  to  Mrs.  Ethel 
Crockett,  the  director  of  li- 
brary services.  If  the  periodi- 
cal is  requested  by  many  slitt^ 
dents  it  will  justify  the  pup' 
chase  of  the  periodical. 

come  from  common  people; 
from  workers  or  from  people 
closely  associated  with  their 
lives.  Until  it  does,  it  will  con- 


lliiut;  lu  tw;  the  stale,  mean- 
ingless  trivia  which  Lamantia. 
Norse  and  Bukowski  excel  in. 


If  you  are  interested  in  al- 
ternatives to  the  present  edu- 
cational system,  you  can  help 
^reatelhem.  A  group  of  con- 
cerned studehTs  and  educa- 
tors are  now  meeting  to  form 
a  schooPor  schools  which"w111 
offer  >uable  alternatives  in 
education.  The  group  is 
Springboard,    an   offshoot    of 

1^  ~  I  H*f *fii^  COtt*~ 

cei'neu  people, 
iormation  is  available  from 
the  Education  Switchboard. 
387-3575.  -    ' 

Lecture 

Assemblyman  John  F.  For- 
an,  from  San  Francisco's  19th 
District,  will  speak  at  the  Cot^ 
lege  Theater  at  H  a.m.  on 
Feb.  26  on  "The  Legislative 
PriK-Csses  by  which  the  En- 
vironment Can  Be  Saved.". 
Mr,  Foran  is  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  uses  to  which 
thi'  gasulliie  taxes  hdvc  httn 
put  to  use. 


COIL 

The  (enter  of  Independent 
Learning  U'OH.i  is  liM-ated  in 
KiHtm  (  :{04.  just  oft  (he  t  ol 
lege  Library  in  n'toud  Hall.' 
II  is  open  daily  from  H  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.  Staffed  by  students, 
the  Center  cuiHaius  maleriuL^ 
which  has  been  especially 
programmed  to  enable  stu- 
dents to  cover  a  topic  on  their 
own  Mithoul  the  help  of  even 
ii  tutor.  COIL  is  student -run 
and  student  motivated.  The 
sole  purpose  of  COIL,  its  staff, 
and  its  materials  is  to  help 
students  to  help  themselv<'s 
through  programmed  instruc- 
tion. 

Ecology 

"The  Hole  of  the  Press  and 
and  of  Pressure  (irtHips  in 
Stopping  the  Ruination  of  Cali- 
fornia "  is  llaro|d  (iilliam's 
topic  on  March  3  at  II  a.m.  in 
the  College  Theater.  Mr.  (iil 
Ham  is  the  authdr  of  several 
noted  books  on  the  San  Fran 
Cisco  Bay  Ar^  "The  Cli 
mate  of  San  Francisco."  "The 
Natural  History  of  the  Bay 
Area;"  he  is  also  (he  Chri>n- 


More  Rookies  And      Swimmers 


Glance  At 


Although  the  Raihs^  h^  tmtsf 
of  the  way.  the  Owh  repeated- 
ly cut  down  Kaiii  leads  witli 
spurts  ol  l)uckei-  l)y  (Mvl  loi- 
w  ard  Dave    Jeflerson'    llov 
ever,  Jeflerson's  heroics  wei" 
just  shots  in  the  pan  as  th" 
Jiams  played  superb  delenst- 
'aiid  cut  down  the  Owls  in  theli' 
10th  league  victoiy." 

Saggmg  in  and  forcing  the 
Owls  to  take  the  long  balls, 
the  Rams  tanked  in  the  points. 
All  night,  the  Ram  offense  wa.s 
cold  its  Plutonian  ic'e.  yet  when 
the  need  arose,  the  Rams  plas- 
tered the  Owls  and  their  root- 


!hr  Mttr-agam.m  a  full  wuii 
press.  CGSF  took  the  ball  dowtr 
Ki  the  key.  and  nn>!sed  the 
shot,  where  it  was  .Miatched 
up  l>y  the  Owls.  Jefter.soii  burst 
downctiui  I  amt  ^>^e^v-Hv^'  tay up 
on  receiving  the  pass  due  U> 
the  deien*e  ot  Jerr\  l.iBlaiK  • 
tnit  -f>vrf  guartl  -iiix-'J.  .\lyer.- 
los.sed  111  a  fade  awa\  -liol  lo: 
tile  score 


Money  In  Tennis 

By  Mike  I  han 

With    practice    matches   on 
the   schedule   and   wttb  what. 


Needed; 
Season  Nears 


Ram  Rise 

Since  our  last  issue,  the  Ram 
caeers    have    swept    through 


\ 


iele's   ecological   i-ncpert.    I'he 
lecture    is   sponsored  Jay    Ihe- 
Associated  Students  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  .Student  Faculty  - 
Lecture  Committee. 

Lunch 

A  free  lunchetMi  for  all  new 
students  and  teachers  at  tfw 
college  will  Ih'  held  on  Thurs- 
-^ayTL-iM?l>.-2«  jn  Statler  Win» 


has  been  described  as  thelarg- 
est  Ram  tennis  turnout  in  five 
years,  tennis  coach  Roy  Died- 
richsen  will  make  his  bid 
toward  the  GGC  tennis  crown. 
Even  though  Diedrichsen  will 
not  have  the  services  of  any 
of  last  season's  Rams  racke- 
teers, there  are  factors  this 
season  that -may  pave  his  way 
-  ,^o  the  lop    — -^-^- — ■'""  •    '■ 

First,  with  a  tight  money 
polity  hanging  over  Diedrich- 
>in  >  hf.di.  he  will  still  have 
money  lor  'pracricF'  nwtches 
this  sea-son  A  big  factor  in  last 
year  s  disa.strous  season  was 
that  Diedrichsen  s  budget  was 

.cut  so  low  that  his  players, 
started  league  play  wuth  no 
practice  ni..ches.  and  thus  re- 
coi?ned  a  .sea .son  j.  record  of 
1-6.  the  worst  rec-ord  Coach 
Diedrichsen  has  had  m  his 
twenty  years  of  c»»aching  Ram 
tennis  .As  a  direct  effwt  of  last 

r  year  »  budget  :»laj»hing,  Co.ich 
Diedrichsen  lOst  the  Ran  s 
numlMT  one  player,  last  sea- 
son. The  still  eligible  Lucchesi 
transferred  to  I'SF^  due  to  the 
lack  of  practice  matches. 

Another    factor  Ihat    may 

push  Ihe  Rams  to  Ihe  top  is 


By  Joe  Konte 

If  you  can  tread  water,  you 
are  a  candidate  for  the  1970 
CCSF  swimming  team.  Coach 
Curt  Decker's  mini-squad  at 
the  present  includes'  seven 
sw  immers  and  one  diver.  Com- 
pare this  total  of  eight  to  San 
Mateo's  thirty  man  team,  and 
-you  can  readily  see  Deoker's 


their  numliers  anu  ilielr  tal- 
_fnt.  From  Washington  comes 
Jim  Turner    a   former   AA-V 
finaUst   in  tennis.   .\  Veteran 


problems.  Anyone  who  is  in- 
terested in  joining  the  team, 
should  see  the  coach  immedi- 
ately. 

However,  the  need  for  bodies 
does  not  reflect  6n  the  ability 
of  the  players  on  the  current 
roster.  The  swimmers  and 
their  special  event  follows; 
water  polo  goalie.  Bill  Carter 
I  freestyle  i;  polo  star  'and 
GGC  s  8th  leading  .scorer.  Rod 
Mclnnes  (di.stancei;  another 
poloist  Bill  Clark  ( medley  i; 
Mike  McElligot  ( sprints  i ;  Cur- 
tis Vepez  I  middle-distance  I; 
Tom  Keck  i  medley  i ;  Ken  Can- 
navaro  ibrea.ststrokei ;  an'l 
diver  George  Smith. 

Bur  even  with  this  fine  po- 
tential, the  Ran^s  are  in  seri- 
ous trouble.  .And  to  make  mat- 
ters worse.  CCSF  has  to  play 


the  GGC,  winning  all  but  one 
game.  After  downing  Foothill 
( see  story  on  right  i ,  the  Rams' 
record  went  to  10-1,  and  they 
gained  undisputed  possession 
of  first  place. 

.  The"  surge  to  the  top  was 
highlighted  by  a  hard  fought 
48-46  win  over  previously  un- 
beaten Foothill.  Other  big  vic- 
tories included  a  69-63  decision 
against  Chabot,  a  more  ex- 
plosive 62-49  pelting  of  Chabot, 
and  a  63-50  win  over  Diablo 
Valley  College. 

CCSF's  record  became  blem- 
ished when  the  Rams  collided 
with  a  determined  San  Jose 
team.  The  Jaguars  stunned 
the  Rams  eatly.  and  finally 
won  It  89-71. 

The  key  players  in  the  Ram ' 
drive  to  the  top  have  been 
Uieir  leading  scorer,  Daryle 
Johnson,  along  with  Billy  Met- 
calfe, Olaf  Peterson.  Jerry 
LeBlanc.  and  Greg  Price. 


ers  all  over  the  floor. 

The  Rams  ended  a  comical 
first  half  leading  '27-21.  The  al- 
ways dependable  Ram  ft 
ward.  Daryle  Johnson,  had 
scored  most  of  the  Ram  points 
on  long  outside  jumpers  The 
scrappy  Owls  stayed  in  the 
game  behind  short  jumpers 
and  tough  layins.  However, 
the  laughter  l)egan  when  the 
referees  called  practically 
every  infraction  in  the  book. 
Of  course,  there  was  a  techni- 
cal foul,  which  was  slapped  on 
Owl  coach  Jerry  Cole,  and  a 
delaying  foul  against  Ram 
Greg  Price  for  not  hurrying 
his  feet  to  join  the  rest  of  the 
gang  at  the  foul  line. 

Enough  on  the  eagle-eyed 
guardians  of  waxed  floor  jus- 
tice and  promoters  of  zebra 
shirts.  With  the  start  of  the 
second  half  the  Rams  seemed 
to  roll  over  the  hapless  Owls 
by  shooting  up  to  a  fourteen 
point  lead.  The  Owls  quickly 
snapped  out  of  their  trance 
and  slowly  cut  the  lead  down 
to  seven,  and  the  game  then 
seesawed    until     Ihe    closint? 


With  the  Owl  bucket,  the  root 
caved  in  as  the  Owl  rooters 
roared  their  approval  and 
Coach  Phelan  iK'llowed  orders 
to  his  cagers^^vtm  though 
they  led  by  three.  The  Rams 
needed  a  hoop  to  switch  the 


momentum. 

Act  two  began  w  ith  the  Rams 
scattering  the  pressing  Owls 
downcourt;  the  tumultuous 
Owl  rooters  adamantly  biting 
their  tqngues. 

The  Rams,  with  complete 
poise,  passed  around  looking 
for  a  shot,  passed  off  to  Ram 
guard  Billy  Metcalfe  who 
dribbled  behind  a  screen,  .was 
overshot  by  two  Owls  awl  wiith 
complete  confidence  gunned 
the  ball  in — ■  «.  '    :.  ■ 


The  Ram  crowd  roared  and 
sensed  Foothills  downfall  as 
the  Owls  fell  apart  at  the 
seams.  The"  Owls  quickly 
missed  their  shot  and  the 
Rams  drove  back  and  burned 
the  Owls  with  another  bucket. 

If  the  Rams  had  chokeid 
Foothill  weuld'vc  had  it  down- 
hill all  the  way  to  the  GGC 
crown. 

The  Rams  won  this  battle  but 
thev  still  have  three  tough  bat- 
tles with  CSM.  Chabot^.^-aiKL 
jan^v  m  onier  to  win  the  war. 


NBA  Goes  Big  League 


all  Iheir  meets  at  the  opposing 
school,  since  they  have  no 
home  pool. 


By  Joe  Konte 


F'urther — in-     from  ll-ii^nuio  1  p.m.  Admt»      ■'■ 


sion  will  consist  of  (he  ticket 
enclosed  in  the  packets  which 
were  sent  to  all  new  students  ^ 
earlier  This  sethester;  It  is 
sponsored  by  the  Associated 
Women  vStudents. ^ 

Music 

The  American  Society  of 
Eastern  .Arts  will  present 
Hamza  El  Din  playing  music 
of.  his  native  .Nubia  on  the  oud 
at  «:;J0  p.m.  Friday,  March  2 
lit  (he  GhirufdeUi  Hqumre  'i'hew 


f 


;Jrom  two  vears  back  wTio  wlir 

return  to  CCSF  is  Paul  Staf- 

'    Tots.  Also  from  Washington  is 

i^hn  Lasl.e>'  The  rookies  from 

^Hjmsll    are    Dennis   Ja.    Jefl 

Cornell.    Hubert    Wong,    anil 

-Hprhli^  JTatitffi^StWrtLaL 


CSll  ahfl  DlaWo  should  1^~ 
the  favorites  in  tiie  GGC  this 
season.  Fortunately,  the  Rams 
lirst  contest  is  against^  weak 
P'oothill  team  on  March  6. 
Decker  has  been  ha|)py  with 
4|lte  workouts  ol  the  team,  but 


-cmd-l:im«oln's 


..i  • 


koff  are  a  lew  of  the  rookies 

who  round  out   Diedrichsert's 

_roster  of  fourteen  members. 


-XI.O.IX.S  :i  ■  aew  JJit-Cii-  appear" 
around  the  pool,  it  will  be«an- 
other  long_  year  for  the  Swim- 
mers. * 


Today's    quiz:     Name  ,tlK'. 
twenty-five   professional  1)as- 
ketball  teams,  both  NBA  and 
A^A.  fifteen  to.eignteen  cor:_ 
rect.  and  you  are  a  welNn:^ 
formed  basketball  fan    Nino-'^ 
teen    to    twenty-four   correct, 
"and  yoii  re  a  better  than  aver- 
age follower  of  the  tianie.  Get 
^11  lw«-nu-Uve.iitlhl  aiid-you.. 


over-populated  NBA  A^-.ilThaVe 
HI  suptKiit  eiglitrrn  elubi*  M 
(lie  present  time  only  a  few 
"orthe  e.slabltshcrt  teams  art- 
making,  any  headway   at  the 


"creating  a  thinning  ol  talent 
ovMr  llw  k'ague    Si'raiiilly    Ihe 


-  bwconu'  uminiissiuner 


"g'ale.  New  York,  listen.  Lo!< 
Angeles  and  Milwaukee  i.-\l- 
tfirdor.Tric.i  arc W only  clulH 
to  c  o  n  s  r  s  t  e  n  t  1  y  draw  the 
crowds  Even  Atlanta,  the 
West  s  leading  team,  has  been 

.plagued  by.jwoi    alt endance 


new   member.^  will  draft  the 
.top  eolleg*?  pl»yor>i  m  thu  7-8Jt_ 
10  slots   Agaui.  the  lalent  will 
eiul   vatilly    throuuhoul 


Now-   It   oiie ^wjiis 


i_. 


Baseball  Coming 


-  1pr. 


The  Rams  baseball  opener 

is  on  Tuesday,  March  3,  when 

Chabot  comes  to  town.  CCSF 

will  be  looking  toward  improv- 

_ing  their  dismal  8-13  TKara_irt_ 


last  year.  This  year's 
consists  of  only  four  retui-nees 
from  last  year.  Among  these 
are  Rick  Escalambre,  Pete 
Edwards,  Vince  Anderson,  and 
John  Law  hum. — 


Only  Wiilter  Kennedy,  czar 
of  the  NBA.  is  probably  av^are 
^of  tl»e  .numerous  pro  cage 
teams.  .At  Vast.,  until  last 
week,  we  thought  he  knew. 
But  KennedyiB  intentions  to 
strive  for  quantity  instead  of 
quality  ha.s  brought  the  gaping 
total  of  teams  up  four  more 
Kennedy's  recertt  plan  to  in- 
crease the  league  includes 
Portland,  Houston.XcievoUind 
and  Buffalo.  With  thV  addition 
of  those  trancht»Bii.  tht  already 


sioner.  he  might  look  (or  bei 
ter  ways  to  fill  the  arenas 
The  logical  move  is  to  build  up 
each  dub  and  display  a  strong, 
competitive  league  with  as 
many  talented  players  on  a 
teani  as  possible  But  that  s 
the  logical  .step 

Kennedy  s  move  to  expand 
will  have  a  double  negative 
effect  on  the  league  Fir.st.  it 
will  force  the  other' fourteen 
teams  lo  give  up  three  players 
Iriim    their   jiQuads,    thereby 


be   spr 
the  loop. 

The  .NB^A  wW 
strengthened  bv  .splitting  the 
players  to  a  degree  where  the 
teams  may  have  only  one  big 
name  st;ir'  There  are  prohabl) 

::S3nnTougirTnpc  rsrarr  TTi7<v^ 
go  arpund  for  eighteen  clubs 
So  Sir   Kennedy  has  a  prob- 
lem. BuLwait   Ue  has  another 
idea:  A  merger' with  the  .AB.A 
Then  we  would  have  twenty- 
nine   "big   league'    teams    If 
you^re  still  a  few  teams  short 
jn  our  quiz,  write  lo  commis- 
sioner   Kennedy.    He    might 
know 

Next  week: 
The  merger  of  the  'NBATand 
ABA 


Aafpnio  Cctitre/o:  'Latins 


Must  Campaign  For 
Freedom  and  Justice'  i, 

— —  • z % : -!■   ' -Jyu- 


Th*  Ouardtmon  i>  )h«  weekly  publica- 
tion pi  th«  ftudentt  of  Iho  lournolism 

.MsmarfjtHB!  «f-  City  Colloa*  ef  Sa" 

Francisco.  It  is  publisKsd  •adi  Wjad- 
nosdoy  during  tn«  colltgo  y«or  with 
th*  exception  of  holidays  and  vaca- 
tions. The  opinions  ewressed  in  the 
columns    ana    editorial*    are    those    of 


the  individual  writers  ond  not  neces- 
sarily those  of  the  Guardsman,  the 
--department  or  the  coUeae.  Editoriol 
eftice,  304,  Science  Hall;  telephone 
SS7-7272.  est.  44«  or  447. 
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Reagciii4yants  $150  Tuitions 


Ity  Jim  ItrvvMUiiK 


(iovi'riKir  Koiiiild  KriiXiin 
saiil  l;isl  ufck  thnl  (tiititin 
chiirgfs  ill  the  Caliliiriiia  SlaU- 


(lent  is  still  unable  to  pay  the 
.tuition   jhe  feys  wi^ultl  bV  l\- 


rollyges  far  thf  1B70  71  school m+h+t 


(luced  or  waivod  -  a  switth 
Irom  the  Goveinoi's  I'C  plan, 
which   makes   no  such  provi- 


state, legislature  to  impose  any 
tuition   lees   hitiher  lhan.S25. 
TJie   trustees   will'  meet    on' 
March  22  to  decide  the  liiial 
outcome   ()1    Reugan  s   luiliot^ 


I canmdJtfN  iniint^t'fit  offices 
•must  lit-  students  in  good 
srannTMiff^tfiaking'  ci'asonyble 
progress  toward  i^  edneation- 

_i)l  goal," 


althwi^h  the  students  objected 
tt)  the  committee  reccimmen- 
(lation  calling  fbr  candidates" 
16  be  making  reasonable  prog- 
ress toward  a  (degree. 


year  are  •■iiie\  liable.  " 

,  Reagan,  in  l.os  .Angeles  for 
a  meeting  of  Ihe  Stale  College 
•trustees,  indicated  that  he  ex- 
pects the  IrusleesTciTullow  IKe:: 
,lead  ol  the  Regents  olthe  I  Hi 
■i'crsity.wjio  I'ecently  voted  to 

slly  level.     3:: 

ruKioii  a(  I  ('  fur  Ihe  coiniiig 
scIkniI  year  will  be  Sl.>0.  and 
will  rise  l<>  s:i(HI  for  l!(71  l»72. 
the  suiiih  beiim  appliecf  on  top 
of  current  student  fees  of  S:!00 
a  year. 


The  re  plan,  at  Jteagan's 
tirgljig:  simply  pro\ided  thai 
students  who  ctiuld  not  afforcf' 
(b4-  i^cn-ased  le^-s  etmUl  repay 
them  after  they  hiid  graduateij. 
It  made  no  pro\isions  for  a 
wai\er  or  reduetion  it  siradn 


.itcs  showed  lb4\v  euiihi  4twl  a'f 
lord  the  fees. 

rl'iider  existing  state"  laws, 
the  trustees  must  obtain  ap- 
pro\al  from  two-lhinls  nf  tin 


pi'oposal. ' ' 

W    the    meet iiiit- itself,    the 
trustees    votc-d    new    stricter 
"coiiTi<)lsnJV10TTitudoiiylectjons 
ou  slate  college  cam|)U.M'> 

Ihe  new  ,  student  eleelion 
guidelines  leave  to  individual 
seluMil  adiuiiiii»tralii>ii>>.th>i  »•*■■ 


Several  '<ludenl  body  presi 
dents  from  various  state  cam 
puses  argued  that  Ihe  new  p<d 
'try  would  "give  the  State  Irus 
[tees  and  campus  ailminisira 
tors  an  open  invilalioii  to  in- 
leriere  in  campus  wide  stu- 
dent rlceiioiis." 


sponsibility  bir  setting  up  sp4' 
eifie  requirements  lor  eaudi 
dates  and  eleelion  procedures. 

The    policy    statement    does 
not  s|)eeily."hou ever    that  att- 


The  new  election  guidelines 
wrrr  recommended  by  a  com- 
mittee  ol   college   presidents 
student    pn-sideuts.    adminiv 
-lialors and  at  adcmiu-senaKiis 


"The  Spring  Term  is  the  Dawn  of  the  Seventies'" 

Illustration  by  DANA  REEMES 


EDITORIALS 


One:  Free  the  Campus  Radio  Station 


Antonio  Camejo,  an  active  supporter  of  the  Bay  Area  Third 

World  student  strikes  in  1968-69  and  at  present  on  the  faculty 
of  Oakland's  Merrilt  College. 


I',>  r.li/al>elhl)rise«ll 

On  lliursday.  Feb.  IK,  .\n- 
r<.irtiTr,inu'jo  spoke  in  t  n  H:i7:r 
III!  the  organization  ol  in  lode- 
!>enUenl  (  hieano  parlv  lorihe 
nnprii\<  nienl  of  the  si.:iuis  of 
I'iiii  iHiMs  ami  f.iithio.i. 


tendeiit  of  |nii)lic  mstniction. 
Camejo  fet-ls  ihat  the  creden- 
'■iTol.s  requirrri  \fwr  j  ~fcjf  iiw  itr  ■ 
Cbicano' IcactW  stiould  bo 
waived  a>  ihev  are  di.scrim- 
inator>  to  the  pf-ople.  He  aTsc) 
>iQid   llm>  Jbw  eiiutiw  iit. not"  a 


ihe.  I'liicano  party  \u)til(l  In* 

■  ^l*^Jde  lor  justice  and  Iree- 

111  iK'm  oppression    r.;(ism. 

-  .iiMi  treachery  of  the  ruling 

."     ;     intends  to  give  i"hi- 

'    rol  of  the  eonittiuni- 

iih  they  live   KJiiirol 

"""^vi-rninent  ■  io- 

I   renovatiii^        __'.1L, 

A   ,  !      hou.ses    iinu    other 

I     1  '%    facilities  aiui  im- 

.:■:     and 

.'  iliscrimmate.ijainsi 

•  -  iiid  l.jtinos 

\  ( .nhpaign  on  the  part  ot"a 
'  uiip  called  the  S  o  c  lift  1  s  I 


\  orkers  of  California  i.s.  run- 
ning eight  candidates  m  the 
1!'70  flections    .-Xmoii'j   the  is- 


matter  of  fitrhMng  lor  the  iKior 
[H'ople  but  lor  the  working  peo-  ^ 
pie.  and  sinigV'st*?d  that  mass ' 
registration  diives  be  organ- 
ized to  bruiii  the  working  class 
together  uiuier  a  Chicano  or 
inde|H-nileiit  party  I, a  Kaza 
also  plans  t'>  I  tie  a  brief  in  the 
V.  S.  Supreme'  Court  to  w  ijh- 
4hiUo(  iaw^  oft  \\w  l>o«)ks-  m 
order    to    enable    third-wotfd  , 

(lies   '  111  the  ballots. 

Camejii  .It  the  Chicano 

party    imi.>i    in-  a  catalyst   to 

iiiinyi     iilhiT     s.-ilinns     of     the 

(Kipulation  into  action  and  that. 
in  order  to  make  a   socialist 
revolution  the  working  class 
must  be  united 
the  (hieano  I'rirlv  is  to  Im' 


You  probably  know  that  City  College  has  a 
Broadcasting  Department.  What  you  clon't 
know,  perhaps,  is  that  for  150  minutes  a  day 
titudents  here  operate  radio  stiitioii  K/VUW-FM. 
91  7.  u 

^  ou  might  say  that  we  "re  fortunate  to  have 
on-campus  studios.  I'nfortunately.  such  is  not 
the  case  Ix-cause  KALW  is  run  as  if  it  was  an 
affiliate  of  the  .\rmed  Forces  Network  —  not 
The. mice  of  aTi  mtdlecttiaf  cortmitmity .-  ._  ■.  _  .- 

The  1970  K.\L\V    -policy  Statement.  '  forftt' 

ample,  is  unquestionably  an  insuU  lo  the  m- 

lelligence  of  everyone  as.sociated  with  the  Col- 

"lege  n  mot  to  .^-  T4te  tr^rtJi  shal  1  make  vou  frwo.  ' 

Take  Vain]  4a  of  the  I'olicy  Statement  as  an 
ilkLstratiou  It  maintains  that^^^io  candidate  for 
public  office  shall  be  mentioned  on  any  bmad- 
ca.st."  Does  that  mean  that  a  student  running 
lor  president  is  to  be  ignored  by  his  own  media  ' 
\\n\  what  alHtut  this  proclamation:  No  contro- 
versial issue  shall  be  mentioned  on  ally  broad- 
cast' Does  that  bespeak  of  freedom  ' 

To   continue.    Point  i.5  declares.      Personal 
opinions  or  statements  purporting  togivt»  sfa- 
f  turn  opiiiuni  iin  c»)nlroversial  issues  or  other" 


matters  unrelated  to  the  general  program  shall 
not  be  made.'  What  kind  of  truth  is  behind  that 
line  of  thought  ' 

The  lowdown.  really,  is  Point  6li      Materiat^ 
not  in  good  ta.ste  such  as  some  comedy  acts, 
off-color  songs,  etc.  ^thall  not  be  aired."  What 
does  that   mean'   Simply  that   a   song  about 
French  Revolution,  which   many   students  on 
this  campus  have  studied,  cannot   l)e  played^^ 
"'m  radio  station  KALW  --  riuf  "Voire  of  Ctty^ 
Collegel"  Where's  the  inith  and  Ihe  freedom 
in  all  that'.' 

W'g  suggest  I  hilt  ilu'if  I.s  no  truih  ;iii'l  no  lre^>|_ 
dom  in  the  1970  K.\l,\\  l'(iLu>  Sialemenl. 
Plainly,  these  rules  are  somelliing  out  ul 
IJeorge  Orwell  s  •ia84,'  which  is  doubtless 
classified  as  ronHoversial'  by  the  authors 
of  the  Policy  Statement.       ,  \ 

.More  importantly,  we  thiiiK  that  the  State 
meni  violates  the  Constitutional  right  to  free; 
dom  of  speech.  .As  such,  we  ciemand  that  the  . 
Statement  be  Tjurned  aiTd  that  the  authors 
[allow  tree  speet*h  to  iTourish mirteari  .Anything 
less  than  that  we  have  criticism  for. 


tlxisling  fees,  not  countiHg" 
the  cost  of  textUioks.  at  slate 
colleges     currently     average 
$1.')0  per  vear. 

\Reagans  plan  for  tuition 
would  be  87.5  for  this  fall  and 
S1.5ain  1971-1972 

Reagan  said  that  state  col- 
lege students  who  are  unable 
^to^tR-  the  new.  tuition  fees 
shoulcf-be  admitted  to  a  State 
college  with  the  understand- 
ing that  Ihe\  repay  the  cost 
of  lj|ie  tuition  after  thev  gradu- 
ate. * 

If.  after  graduation,  the  slii- 
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The  Communications  Commissioir^ 
Challenges  'Underground  Radio' 


\i\  Ttim  Cleaver 

.■\rl  l.inkletter  isn  t  the  tuily 


"A'^'A"A'Ti^^"^^^AA  A  AAA 

Two:  On  Apathy  Here  and  Ihere^ 


-Does   residence   m   a  great   city  destiiey^ill 


>«es  +»ft   their    plaltoim    are 

Chivano Jstlf-UeleiujunuUim^ 

Women  s  Liberation,  a  social- 
i-il    \mi'riia  .hlaelf  iinUnil  nf 


-r 


formeil  from  the  ideas  of  the 
petiole  who  altencl  lh«'  eonveii- 
tion.  There  will  be  no  set  rules 
iiiiit^f    hrtnri-    Itii-    eimvi'niitm 


.sen.se  of  pOr.sonal  responsibility  for  one's  neigh- 
Mr ■  

That  question  was  asked  following  the  Kitty 

(lenovese  incident  six  year^  ago-.  Kitty  Geno- 


Can  anyone  deny  if.'  L.S.  firepower  wiped 
out  what-'  700.000  Vietnamese  during  the 
sixties.  How  many  phones  were  lifted'in  protest 
around  here '^  ;       '     [    ~ 

In  Africa.  1.000.000  Biafrans  starved  while 


I 


the  bkuk  commuiiit> .  iind 
bringiiul  bach-  all  the  ti-oopsv 
I  torn  Vietnam  .VntonnrCaml'jo 
IS  their  candidate  forsuperin- 


The  convention  will  lake  place 
,BVer  the  Kasler  holidays  from 
March  25  lo  2t(  inT^enver.  Colo- 
rado. 


tietter  to  the  Editor 


,  Kromj  ..liimehJLJaiAMttt: 


When  a  rnan  returns  fnim  military  service,  he  is  by  law  guar- 
anteed reemployment  rights,  at  his  former  (xisition  arid  former 
i.fHking  Why  is  it  that  at  City  College,  returning  veterans  who 
:rt  former  .students  are  given  returning  student  i  i  e.  low  pri- 
. nty  .status,  instead  of  continuinif  Ktudent  ihigh  priorityi 
>',atu,s.  which  is  what  they  de.serve'.'       ^ 

l>ow  priority  status  ensures  registi:ation  in  the  lastdays.  when 
classes  are  particnrlarlv  hard  to  get.  Is  this  fair  to  the  man  who  ^ 
was  put  on  the  line  in  the  military,  while  Ins  more  fortunate 


lielhren  were  able  lo  conllhuc  thelt*  scHiHilmg"  The  aUmtirnt^ 
ation  should  consider  its  policies  towards  n>turning  veterans. 
.■nd  grant  them  the  status  thai  they  are  entitled  to 


vese:  ever  hear  of  her'  She  made  Ihe  headlines 
orti-e.  People  watched  her  die.  Remember'.' 
Please  ajlow  us  to  refresh  your  memories: 

•  F'or  more  than  half  an  hour  :18  r,^spec1- 
.able.    law  abiding    citizens    watched    a    killer 

stalk   and   stab   a   woman    in   thrtH>   separate 
attticks.'—N.  V.  Times  '        

*  Till'  iieiglibui?!  had  giainbstaiid  seats  for 
Ihe  slaying  of  Kitty  CJenovese.  And  yet.  when 
llje  pretty  brunette  called  for  help,  she  called 

^in  yain/^N.V.  Herald  Tribune _, 

*  Yeah.  It  sure  shcK-ked  a  lot  of  peopI^rTfie' 
Times  went  .so  far  as  to  philosophize.  Nobody 
can  say  why  the  .{8  did  not  lift  the  phone  while 
Miss  (lenovese  was  being  attacked,  since  they 
cannot  say  themselves.  It  can  be  assumed, 
however,  that  their  apathy  was  indeed  of  a 
big-city  variety." 

.\nri  that,  brothers  and  sisters,  js  what  we 

are    addressing    our.selves    to — .Apathy:    of    a 

Big-campus  "  variety.   Because  the  way.  we 

»cv  it^jiome  collcKes-  arc-avnenomous  with 


students  here  waited  in  lines  for  their  Statler 
Wing  burgers. 

.A>  you  read  these  lines  the  Indian  population 
of  Brazil  is  iH'ing  annihilated  "by  the  military 
dictatorship  there.  Is  there  anybody  on  the 
campus  doing  anything  alwut  if  The  answer, 
of  course,  is  that  apathy  li*  silent 
■  To  bring  Ihe  poHtf-home:  P 
million  students  dre  Pu'  '"'o  concentration 
camps      .  ' 

-^  Dig*  it'.'  Because  that's  about  where  it's  atr- 
Like.  many  students  saw  the  police  helicopter^ 
hovering  over  the  College  on  Feb.  107  rFgRlT 
But  who  noticed  the  pigs  who  went  over  to 
Mr    Holden's  Engineering  :58  class  to  arre.st 
one  of  his  students. 

The  question  was  do«'s  residence  in  a 
^reat  city  destroy  all  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  one's  neighbors''  Consider  that 
interrogation  this  Spring — the  dawn  of  the 
tewention    '  ■  ■     ,       ,  


■"onT  «tiT>  ttiini{>;.tn;ii  ^ii:n  ts 

said  m  rock  lyi  ics  and  on  "iin- 
deigrouiid'  F.\l  stalioiis  ihal 
play  lock  music  is  subver.sive, 

•  ob.sreiie.  and  .leading  young 
people  into  iniiiKHal  acts.  FCC. 
chairmon  Dean  liuicli  has  re- 
cently raised  the  cpiestion  of 
smut"  in  rock  and  toll  lyrics, 
and  Ihe  vomniission  is  alsi) 
Ihreateniiiu  l<>  reo^K'n  a  ca.se 
against  the  P.icilica  Corpcua- 
titm-!*  KPFK-F.M   m  !.»♦».   .A«- 

.geles  over  the  issue  of  u  sup- 
posedly ob.scem'"  pcK-m"  read 
over  the  air  in  a  critical  dis- 
cussion last  lall 

Tom    IVMiahue.    one   "I    the 
loiinders      <i|        underground 

— radio     sav-s  that  friends  of  his 


tlu'indu.drv  tiu^e  betiitl  ru- 


mors   of  a   congressional    In- 
atiou  iiUo  the  Aioiitii.  UU 
imk  lyrics  and  Ihe  supposedly 
5rTf^'  news   ttivnage^^tta- 


Student  re^jresentatlVes  iiTsH'  " 
opposed    a    stipulation    in   the 
lieu  policy  that  candidates  lor 
iilfice  must  meet     sueh  <Hhei  ~ 
(pialil Rations    as  iJxe._ald-,b>--_ 
each  college  '■ 

Ihe  policy  calls  on  4'aeh  col. 
-U-4e  to  develop  a  studeul  I'lee^ 
tioii  code  and  sel  up  a  super- 
visorv  b^Mtvto  entori^'^it. 


Council  of 
Organiiaiions"- 
Makes  Changes 

By  Paul  Thiele 

Ihe    Council    ol    Organi^a 
lions   .(.(».(>,     has  been  abol 
ished  by  an  ameiulnicnl  lo  the 
.\.S.     Conslitiilion    passed     in 

the  t-alf  HH»9  s«-mesten — 

Another  amendment  ejimi- 
iiated  the  oltices  ol  Frc.shmaii 
and  Sophomore  class  presi- 
dc-nts  Ix-eause.  according  tn 
Dean  of  StudeHt  .Activities  .Art 
Samuels,  they  were  oilicers 
without  a  constituency    ■ 

Three  new  clubs  have^irawn 
_up  constitutions  this_»emester 
-  in  order  to  lie   recogni/ed  as 
official  campus  organizations. 
They  are  the  Women's  LilK-ra- 
tion  MovniU'nt.  the  ^■^lun^  So- 
cialist   Club,     dnd    the    Arab 
..Xlub.  M  thV-Feb,^5  meeting 
of  student   council,    tlie  Arab 
Club  wa.s  voled  in  ,is  an  offi- 
cial    .club.       representatives 
;«>m   ttu-   ur.st    two  orgaiuza- 


Lciti 
■flWr 


A  S  Ci)nsiiiutional  Revi.siOh 
Cinniinllee  was  also  estab- 
lished at  the  Feb  25  meeting", 
and  ILir\<>  Kapp.i|x>ii  w;i,s 
elected  pre--lilfnl 

file  calendar  <d  evejilh  which 
is  curreiitl>  beini;  ollcred  free 
lit  everyone  in  IMOI  will  Im- 
changed  lo  a  haiidlxiok  next 
semester.  II  was  ilei'ined  by 
student  oiuneil  to  be  ineon 
veilielll  lo  use  iM'caUse  of  its 
larne  postcrlike  dimensions 
and  till  short. ige  ol  space  Jor 
markinu  diiwn  iiiipttrlanl- 
dates. 

.\ll  liusiiicsses  ollermg  .\  S 
Card  iliseminls  this  semester 
must  sign  a  one  year  contract 
>iti  thai  liiirr  i.omplainls  mil 


,  t 


FM  rock  stations  The  object 
of  all  this,  says  Donahue,  is  to 
scare  Hie  corporations  who 
own  the.se  stations  baek  into 
line   " 

The    issue    of    government 
censorship  of  llri'nedia.  and 


Glenn  Howell  (left),  an  ex-Ctty  College  student  and  (right) 
~f^fc-|0<lK  with  radio  sta^o?rKSAN-fM  tn  Son  Proncisco,-^^ 


Reno  Nevada.  Both  dwr 


be  made.  .\   S   Card  Commts-  " 
sioner  Kil  Lew  said 

"Il'slnofeloglcal  to  have  »^ 
rntttrnH  sti  thai  iiiiileni«r  wiH  - 


.•r  they  have  itii  Ihe  stations  '.' 
Tin's  extra-legal  power  is  u^.- 
iially  invoked  at  liceii.se  re- 
newal time  when  the  com- 
mission    c  an     bec-ome     \  cry 


tion  The  prevailing  feeling 
in  Uie  couiltr^>  iiniuilil  the  so- 
called  silent  majority  of 
hear  -  no  -  evil,  see  -  no  -  evil. 
speak-iMt-evil  could  bring  this 


~    governnieiit    pies^ire   on    Ihe 
media  to  stay  m  line  has  Ix^ 
corhe    a    big    one    since    Vice 

-l^iUresident  .Vunew^  yltacksjlHi 
the  media  last  tal'l  ftight  now\ 
the  stations  in  Ihe  Bay  .Area 
arqi'I  too  worried,  because  in 

-r — the  past  the  FCC  has  backed 
off  w'ith  Its  pressure  when  a 
.statioiv  has  threatened  to  carry 

■  .  the  ca^'  into  court  over  the 
issue  (vl,  ceii-sorship  '  T-lie 
FCC."  sH>s  r)onahue.  will 
never  tak^  this  sort   of  thing 


siricl  in  deciding  \\lvelhcT  Iflt' 
.station  is  conformiiig  to  FCC 
regulations  The  threat  that 
this  powei"  coiikl  be  exeixised 
is  tisualiy  enough  I  oniakcl  he- 
parent  company  put  its  own 
pressure- ttn  station  manage- 
ment to  gel  them  to  duck  into 
line  with  Hk'  prevailing  politi- 

'  cal  w  inds 

Congressional  hearings  could 
be  wcirse  The  nation  has  been 

' treated tocvngressional    witch 
hunts  '   in  the  past,  and  tlu-y 


sliiiatinii  ntwifli  nnce  agtiin. — '■ — 

Buich  opened  his  attack  m 
a  speech  at  a  luncheon  for  Big 
Brothers,  of  JJie  Biiy.^Xrea  a 
Tew  uec-kKngo.  Bxirtli  Avarni'rt 
that  obscene  broadcast  pro- 
gramming Is  a  form  of  an 
pollution  that  could  become 
as  sc-rious  as  smog  "  .\iid. 
like  smou.  he  added,  the  only 
way   to  loiitrul  ob.scenity  is  to 

eliminate  it  entirely ..■" ! 

Noting    what    he   saw    as    a 
trend   111   music!  Ivrics. -BiMcli 


ioifljediately  after  the  speecli. 

Burch  gave  a  .specific'  exam- 
ple of  whirl— hr  was  talking 
al)out  when  he  named  I  Can^ 
liel.  No  Nookie  bv  Ihe  .Masked 
\(;!T;iiidns — Burch  stii^l-d  ti 
w  as  clearly  obscene  and  should 
\x-  banneci  Irom  radio  broad- 
casl. 


apathy  Like  CCS  F 


-MK. 


into  thc^co^jrls  brc^iii^TTlfry     liave"  beeireilVdive  m  slillmk  ■  ^^M  lU"  mi:4  nfpultl  II   wmU\     Vily^thrit-Tbe-t 


H 


—Bui ell  says  he  <loe.s"  iioV  ml 
vocate-  governnu-nt  censor- 
ship, bill  was  suggesting  sell- 
reiiulalion  bv»lhe  broadcast- 
ing, industry.  Says  |)oiialiue 
on  this.  There  s  all  kinds  ol 
pressures  that  can  Ik-  brought 
to  tiear.  TV  antr  fadicrlnrt'e 
cleaned  themselves  up  belore. 
and  made  themselves  incied- 


not  be  reliised  diseoiinis  aiMl 
gel  gypped,"  Lew  said.  "NwH 
were  getting  the  head  man  of 
each  company  lo  sign  Ihe  con- 
tract and  'if  they  don't,  wrr^ 
cross  them  olf  the  list." 

This  semester.  .A. 4»    Cards 

are    in    the   form   of   stickers 

which  are"~placed  on  the  hold- 

TT'sidrntiftcatittiTrartl  Sidney 

Hviiies    said   that  the   rt>ason 


why  the  cards  are  not  actually 
cards  is  Ix-cau.se  •nobocly  had 
them  printed  up  when  wc 
needed  them  and  there  was  no 
organization.  ■  He  added  that 
a  secondary  reason  might  have 
Ix-eii  that  by  this  new  method, 
cards  c  a  n  n  o  t  Ix-  used  by 
,  friends  of  tardholders  w ho 
have    not    Innighl    their  own. 


know  they  w\)iild  lose,  and  by 
losing,  lose  theextra-legal  \ww 


dissenters  through  tliie  Tear  of 
pubbcily  and  guilt -by -as.socia- 


eventually  take  over  the  air 
waves.  In  a  press  conference 


,1,1.       \  propttsed  SM.OOO  nreplarf 

in  a  state  III  paranoia  and  will  Li-,   •»  f    f  r 

iContimied  on  Page  7  <  .Conlinue«yon  I'age  7t 


o 
o 


o 
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Th*  Guardsman  it  th«  w««lily  publica- 
tion of  th*  ttwdonts  of  rti*  lournolitm 

..d»)iiirt»««t  ai  City,  CaUas*  of  .San 
Frandsco.  It  i«  pwMiihod  •ocli  Wod- 
noiday  during  th*  collogo  far  with 
ttio  cicoption  of  holidayi  and  vaca- 
tions. The  opinions  •xpr*ss«d  in  the 
coiumns  and  oditorials  or*  thoso  of 
th«  individual  writon  and  not  n«c»>- 
sarily    thosol   of    th*    Guardsman,    tho 

~  riopartmont  or  tti«  coHogc.  Editorial 
oftKe.  304,  Science  HolF;  telephone 
5<7-7372,  ext   446  or  447 
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Anti-Imperialist  Struggle 
Grows  inr  the 


ntes 


By  Tom  Cleaver 

To     mosl     AnuTkans.     the 
a'JuIippiHi'S  are  an  example  of 


enlightened  l-olonialism.  a  case 
of  an  advanced  nation  eoming 
in,  edueatinK  the  people  to  run 
their  eoMHtry.  -awd^  leavinK 
when  the  "object  had  been 
achieved.  To  most  Filipinos, 
the  I.  S.  is  seen  as  a  country 
that  came  in. and  took  control 
just  as  the  people  were  about 
to  expel  (he  Spanish  colonial- 
ists, that  viciously  put  down  a 
stru^iUle  for  national  indepen 
dfiice  I  in  a  war  that  was  as 
unpopular  in  .Vmerica  as  the 
\ielnam  war  Is  lotlayj^  and 
left  the  cminlrx  politicidF>  onl\ 
.  to  luaiiitain  control  cconoiiii 
cally . 

Wlun   the   I'liilippines  .were 
jtmnte(f-ttwit?petMtemn^  m-  I'.HH.-^ 
theconstitiilioiK-  d  n  t  a  i  n  e  d 
clauses     yraiUing     .\mcriiiin 
businessVs  equality  of  oppor- 


reform  was  carried  out.  hes- 
pitals  were  built  and  staffed 
in  the  rural  areas,  and  a  liberal 
program  fo  re-inlegrate  the- 
guerrillas  as  landed  peasants 
was  begun.  Magsaysa}^'s death 
in  an  airplane  iriish'  in-^a3 


tunily  with  FjlipmuJjUMne.sseN; 
and  granting  exlraterriluriali- 


'The  Mess  Hall"  —Illustration  by  BRIAN  CHIN 


EDITORIAL 


We  Support  H   &  R  Students 


We  commend  and  support  the  current  move- 
ment by  concerned  studentji  on  this  campus 
to  improve  the  cafeteria  service. 

In  particular,  we  back  the  petition  recently 
circulated  by  llarvejct  Rappaport  and  Chris 
Rail  is.  The  petition,  which  has  already  been 
presented  io  the  Student  Council,  at  last  count 
contained  nearly  3.000  signatures. 

Among  some  of  the  specific  problems  of  the 
cafeteria  cited  in  the  petition  are:     — ■ '-^ 

•  The  prices  in  the  cafeteria  are  too  high  in 
relationship  to  the  minimal  cost  of  operation.     , 

*The  hours  of  all  the  eating  facilities  on 
campus  are  in  complete  disregard  of  student 
needs 

•  The  food  in  Staffer  Wjng-is  often  unaccepta 


made  at  the  administrative  level  with  no  con- 
cern alx)Ut  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the 
14,000  students  here  on  campus. 

Such  problems  as  the  alwve  have  been  com- 
mon to  the  operation  of'the  Hotel  and  Restaur- 
ant department  and  the  Cafeteria  for  years. 

And  in  effect  the  so-called  "labor  costs"  cited 
by  Mr.  Wong  never  did  uxist  primarily  becau.se 
the  students  employed  in  the  cafeteria  work 


ty  lor  military  bases.  Granting 
econohtlc  'equality'  has 
meant  that  more  than  80. per 
cent  of  the  business  economy 
is  under  .American  control: 
^fFTe  right  of  ■extratemtoriah- 
ty"  has  meant  that  no  .Ameri- 
can military  man  has  ever 
been  tried  in  a  Filipino  court 
for  committing  a  crime  again.st 
a  Filipino.  ■"Thieves"—  any- 
one who  comes  within  range 
of  the  guards  —  are  regularly  .. 
shot  around  the  naval  ba.se  at" 
Subic  Bay,  the  naval  air  sta- 
tion at  sangley  Point  across 
the  bay  from  Manila,  and  at 
Clark  Air  Force  Base  upcoun- 


endcd  all  reforrts.  and  things  : 

sdnk.back  to  their  former  con-_ 
ditions.  Though  Louis  Taruc'    ■ 
the   leader  of  the  llUKs   had 
surrendered,    the    insurgency 
never  really  ended,  and   has 
grown  greatly  m  recent  years, 
and  is  now   in  virtual  control 
of  the  rural  areas  of  northern "n:.:::! 
Luzon,  the  main  islaiui. 

.\gitation  for  reform  has 
grovui  greatly  in  the  last  few 
years,, and  ha*  manifested  it- 
self in  the  recent  riotous  dem 
onstrations  against  the  govern- 
ment and  the  .Xinerxeans^  The 
election  of  President  Slarcos 
to  a  second  term  has  brttughl 
tears  of  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  political  "dynas 
tv."  completelv  iimler  the  ctni 

~trol  of  the  I  .  S.  Marcos  is  the 
first   President   of  the   Philip 
pines  to  win   reelection,   and    ''■ 
there    are    charges    of    wide 
spread  corruption  in  the  elec- 

liiUL • '   .  '■■       ' 


'A  Nice  Luncheon' 


Y^'Vfrnni'n'ii' 
Students  with  the  aid  of  the 
.Associated  Students,  put^on  a 
luncheon  February  26  to  wel- 
come new  student  and  faculty 
members  fo  City  College.  En^ 
tertainment  was  provided  by 
Jerry  Southern,  pianist,  and 
by  .Miss  Lorraine  Bell,  who 
sang  n  number  at  the  end  of 
the  luncheon. 

Among  those  membiTs  at- 
tending the  luncheon  were 
,\liss  Edna  Pope,  [K>an  of 
Women;  Mrs.  Ethel  Crockett: 
Mr.  Fred  llumisten.  Director 
of  Testing:  Dean  Kirk,  Dean 
of  Men:  Mr.  Jack  .Vldridge, 
.Assistant  Dean:  and  .Mr.  Dean 
llillsman.  The  new  faculty 
members  are  Mr.  Irwin  Phil 
lips,  speeck  teacher  and  a  na 
tjve  San  Franciscan;  Jesse  D 
Wall,  physics  teacher  from 
Washington:  Dan  (iriffin.  psy- 
cholojij  instructor;  Kichard 
Leong  of  the  \  Kii>  Program: 
John  Morall.  .\rt  tit)  instructor; 
Kdward  L.  Davis.. counselor, 
and  Miss  Mereedes>M,  MilhHi. 
instructor  of  (hincsc  I  :ind  :!. 


On   Pollution 


Bv  Elizabeth  Uriiuuill 


I 


Pollution  is  not  juat  of  the 
air.  It  is  also  of  the  water.' 
The  main'  causes  of,  pollution 
are  industiy,  transportation 
vehicles,  and  our  large  popu- 
lation. 


/. 

.  ,  Students  and  faculty  dine  togetKer  about  once  a  year 


for  free  and  the  woq^en  workers  are  Civil  Serv- 
ice employees  paid  directly  by  the  City  and — tuv  from  .Manila 

Counj^  of  San  Francisco.      ^^_.^^_^-fu,>  vimMrv  is  sliU  ecmioau 

With  this  the  Guard.sman  would  like  to  jjre-     ^..,„^  backward  In-cause  of  Ih. 

ett^rii 


ble  as  far  lis  freshness  ana  edibility  and  also 
overpriced. 

With  reference  to  the  last  point  we  are 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Administratior*  has 
agreed,  effective  March  1.5. 40  operate  a  "snack- 
bar" service  in  the  cafeteria  until  mid-after- 
noon.   

,  Although  the  decision  to  extend  the  hours  of 
the  snack-bar  is  indeed  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  there  arc  some  oflier  problems  which 

need  to  be  solved.  

Among  these  are;  j 

•  Hotel  aed  RestawanT  students,  under  thp 
disguise  of  "on  the  job  training."  provide  20 
free  hours  of  labor  a  week  to  the  cafeteria 

•  .According  to  Lawrence  Wong.  ll&R  depart- 
ment chairman,  the  recent  price  increase  in 
the  cost  of  cafeteria  food  was  due  tfr  the  lo- 
crease  of  "labor  cost %." 

•  The  decision  to  r.#ie  the  cafeteria  food  wa.s 


sent  some  of  its  own  demands  on  the  cafe 
crisis: 
•  ll&R  students  should  U>  paid  uni<m  wages 


for  their  work  and  thatalihToh  be  sel  up  ior  ah 
cafeteria  workers  and  campus  workers 

•  The  wages  and  tlie  w'orking  conditions  of 
the  CiVil  Service  employees  employed  in  the 
cafeteria  should  be  improved  so  that  they  ari' 
on  level  with  other  Union  workers  throughout 
the  Slate 

•  That  a  committee  of  students  Ix*  formed  to 
UM)k  into  the  entire  operation  of. the  cafeteria 
and  be  allowed  to  jnake  .some  tlecisions  affect- 
ing complete  reorganization  of  the  ca(i*teria. 

^■-  •  That  the  profit ;^making  motive  of  the  cafe- 
"teria  be  removed  and  That  the  cafeteria  be' 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student  council  wl^tt 
will  over.see  its  entire  tiperation. 

Such  a  step  as  a  coniftlete  reorganization  of 
the  entire  Hotel  and  Restaurant  department 
and  the  cafeteria  would  d«i  a  lot  to  return  the 
cafeteria  to  students  and  put  some  sanity  into 
it.>  operation 


control  of  the  economy  by  for- 
eigners. The  rural  districts  are 
Jteld  under.  ulmo<it  Icud 
ditittns  by  the  KM)  mostly  ex- 
Spanish  families  who  own 
X^-p«'r^H-nl  of  thi'  arable  land. 
Other  than  in  the  Ih'ld  of  edu 
cation,  life"  in  the  barrios  is 
little  changed  from  the  Span- 
ish periiHl.  The  piditical  sitmi- 
lion  is  extremely  corrupt,  with 
elections  bought  and  solil  b> 
the  local  landlortl  with  impu- 
nity. Political  assassination  is 
an  almost  <>veryday  occur 
rence  during  election  cam 
paigns. 

There  have  Ix'cn  struggles 
lor  changi'.  .After  tin'  Second 
World  War,  the  .llukbalahap 
I  Peoples  .Arm'Ti — a  commu- 
nist-led guerrilla  force  which 


.Abu.ses  by  V.  S.  businesses 
and  by  the  military  of  their 
special  c  o  n  c  e  s  s  i  o  n  s  has 
brought  increased  agitation 
for  fepeal  of  the  "equality" 
provisions  of  tfie  constitution 
and  an  end  to*military  exjra- 
territoriality.  Filipinos  are 
greatly  angered  by  the  fact 
that  no  .American  serviceman 
has  ever  been  severely  pun-' 
ished  in  an  American  court 
for  killing  a  Filipino  These 
killings  are  almost  regular  oc- 
currences, and  the  people  are- 
now  demanding  that  crimes 
committed  against  P'ilipinos  be 
tried  111  F'ilipino  courts.  , 
r^ 'iti' ~<4n)HH  t «»J  i  n  g 


against  Filipino  participation 
in  the  war  in  Vietnam  In  1966. 
under  pressure  from  LVtidon 
.lohn.son.  Marcos  .sent  a  fdrce 
of  20.000  "volunteers'—  most- 
ly combat  engineers  — "  to 
Vietnam,  making  the  Philip- 
pines one  of  the  "allies  fight- 
ing there  Recently  it  was  dis- 
closed that  these  "volunteers" 
were  inthe  pay  of  the  Inited 
Staters,  and  liic  iuiur  thi:i 
raised  forced  Marcos  to  com- 
pletely withdraw  the  force 
from  Vietnam. 

.\s  the  government  becomes 
increasinfil.v  repressivt-  to 
wards  rebirni  inovenienls. 
they  wiH  become  increasingly 
milifiiTiT  and  revohilioniirv  in 


Autos,  Emission,  Assemblymen 


:i 


' — ity  itiiino  f  nmrr 

".Vuloiiiohiles  sliiiuldnl  be 
the  only  means  of  transporta 
tion  in  this  state."  said  Assem- 
bly man  John  F.  Foraii  in  an 
ecology  lecture  last  Ihursday. 

Foran.  chairman  of  the  .\s- 
sembly  Transportation  Cffm- 
mitlee.  spoke  to  an  audience 
of  abtiut  100  students  on  the  ef- 
forts ol  his  committ«<e  lo  help 
put  an  end^lo  pollution,  .\fler 
giving  a  brief  sumiiKiry  <»f  the 
efforts  «»r  his  group,  he  des- 
crib«>d  some  tif  the  anti-potlu 
^  tion  bills  backed  t>r  sponsored 

by  his  committee. 

lie  said  that  six  ut  the  eight - 

^  e'en  bilU  deal  dlrectTv  w  ith  the 
automobile.     Sttme    of     these 
bills  v\ill  restrict  saU-s  of  auto 
mobiles  if  thev    did  not   meet 
the     sliiiidaids     enforced     l)v 
other  leuisliilion.  (hie  piece  ol 
h-uisla,tion  will  c:dl  for  a  ear 
lo   meet    low   emission   st.iiul 
/inis  alter  it  h.id  Incn  ilriven 
.ipproximalelv   (i.UOO  miles.     . 
lie  ^ilsti  s;iid  thai  his  com^ 
.-  ,     millee    wanis    lo   impose    the 


rtd- 


pollution  standards  lh:il  wont 
normallv  be  enfttreed  in  19".j. 
"intwrThese  standards  are  said 
to  return  the  condition  ol  (he 
air  over  California  lo  (he  same 
as  it  was  ip  the  I940°s. 

Foran  also  advocated  such 
changes  as:  a  decal  pttsled  on 
every  new  car  lo  denote  the 
emission  rate  of  that  nutdel 
of  auto;,  exemption  of  most 
agricultural  vehicles  from 
these  requirements:  an  annual 
automobile  inspection  per  ve- 
hicle. In  addition.  Foran  said 
that  his  committee  had  many 
proposals  undei'way  that  have 
"stepped  on  big  industries"  lo 
help^curb  the  problem. 

Foriin  iilso  mentioned  .i  eoii- 
(roversi;il    incisure    (o    crack 

(hose    perpetuating 

Ihis 

civil 

lliFn 
being  enforeeil. 
'Th»Te  were  also  hills  on  fuel 
control,  rediielion  ol  sinoke 
emissions,  and  other  uses  of 
the  i;as«»line  (a\  (hat  were 
inenlioneil  l)\  Fonin.  ■        -• 


down  on 
ptilliition. 
per  ila> 
Presenllv 


Wiis  :i  .sti.OOO 
peii;il(>  Tine, 
is  a  S'lUU  line 


Water  pollution  is  caused  by 
chemicals  being  poured  into 
the  water  on  top  of  the  normal 
waste  products  The  new  con- 
venience products  such  as 
enzyme  detergents  that  make 
life  easier  are  killing  off  the 
genetic  life  of  our  waters. 
The  natural  destruction  proc- 
esses of  the  water  cannot 
function,  and  eventually  our 
water  will  go  through  an 
aging  process  called  eutnphi- 
cation.  by  which  a  body  of 
water  solidifies  and  disap- 
pears. 

What  can  b^  doiie  to  ciirb' 

and   eliminate   the   causes   of 
pollution'    First,    the    people 
have  to  be  reached  and  told 
the    damage    that    has    been 
done  and  is  being  done  to  our 
environment      Second,     legis- 
lation has  to  be  l)niughl  ;i5<)ut 
that  will  stop  iiulustnes  fnmi 
Photo  by  Brown...  pouring   chemical    waste   into 
^^^^^^^^^m     our   air  and   water,   ami   will 
require  every   adtomobUe   to 
have  a  smog  device 
These      reforms      can      be 
uight    alxmt    by    mcifa.sinn 


O 
c. 
> 

O 


-o 

Q 

ID 
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interest  in  conservation.  A 
gotMl  sign  that  interest  is  in- 
creasing IS  evidenced  by  the 
growing  memlx*rshlp  in  vari- 
ous conservation  dubs. 

At  a  symposium  held  la.st 
.  week  at  College  of  San  Mateo, 
students  and  politicians  de- 
bated the  pollution  problefn 
Among  the  speakers  were 
Assemblyman  Jesse  M.  Cn- 
ruh.  Rep  George  K  Brown. 
Jr  .  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Rep. 
Paul-N  .M<.<'lo.sky,  Jr.,  of  San 
Mateo 

Suggestions    given    for    the 
improvement  of  our  environ- 
ment-were that  students  study 
the  tssttf  »h«r«Hf»hly  tm  4h«»t- 
lliey    ca)i    offer    lonstructive 
propo.sal.i;    lor    imprmeniept. 
that  cor|x>rations  be  urxecf  in 
pi(»|x)rtion' to   the   amount    of, 
pt)llution   they   generate:    that 
prelerential       iieainient       be 
given  to  lamilies  who  have  no 
-  more  than  one  child.  ;md.  thai 
American  development  ol  .nu 
fMTsonic     jet     transports    he 

Killed 


The  Independent-Journal  Is  Stepping  on  the  Proletariat 
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__-  CONTACT  LENS 

Do  YouSideWithStudentRadicals 


'tad  boon  itn^oim  thw  HiitiH  up' 

position  fO  the  .lapanese  occu-     their  outhKik.  The  prospect  of 

pat  ion  —began  armed  struggle     increased  armed  struggle 

again>.t  tlie  govtMmHent.   By     Uiroughout  the  country  is  Im'-_ 

194H,  nea,r4y  t  ht;  w  hole -e«»tw^^^y-  ^umUng  a  4l«-ii«iU'  pos^MliUit v 

was'  under  their  control,  with 

the  exception  of  Manila>TIW 

insurgency  was  broken  by-Cpl. 

Edwin' Lansdale  (Colonel  llTl- ' 

Jandalc  of     The  Lgly  Ameri- 

Cu^r"T — wtitr  t6und    in   Ramon. 


Staart  Nakamura .  Criminology 
Major  < 

No.    I    don't    because    they 
don't .  represent    me.    I    don't' 
like  the  Student*  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  because  they  are 
not  democratic  themselves.  1 
want  to  become  a  policeman 
and  they  don't  accept  radical 
policemen.    1.  guess  I'm  part^ 
of  the  Establishmenr.  I've  twerr 
in  it^^^or  eighteen  years  and 
that's  the  way  it  goes 


Bntre  Yoang,  English  Major 

I  can  sympathize  with  many 
of  their  causes  but  I  can't 
agree  with  many  of  their 
methods.  I  can't  condone  vio- 
lence because  innocent  people 
are  sometimes  hurt.  This.  1 
believe,  harms  their  cause 
more  than  it  helps  it.  Even 
though  our  system  is  an  awk- 


make  changes   within 
than  without. 


rather 


Ken  Leeser.  General  Educa- 
tion .'Viajer 

Im  for  _tliem^_L-think  all 
people  and  groups  should  have 
a  chance  to  express  them- 
selves and  if  it's  from  a  radi- 
cal point  of  view,  that's  all 
right.  Sometimes  the  radical 
groups  get  too  radical,  like 
when^  they  _vvant  straight   ac- 

tXttyJ    uVTiiclliil     llltlign — Tiwur* 

/fheir  way — immediately. 

\  By  Paul  Ihiele 


T — wtitr  tounu  III 
Magsaysay  an  actixii^jeformer 
willing  to  work  ta  better  Con- 
ditions and  therein  defeat  the 
guerrillas.  Cnder  .Magsaysay. 
an  extensive  program  of  land 


It  is  now  probablv  too  hile  for . 
another  n'former  on  tiM'  linrv; 
of  .Magsaysay '^r<»^c«me  uiid 
deflect  the  demands  for  com- 
plete national  independence  — 
b<»th  political  and  economic  — 
and  the  country  will  Ix-come 
another  center  of  the  nafional- 
ist  struggle  for  self  ih'termina- 
ti(m  iH'ing  waged  throughout 
the  Third  World. 


,i=, 


itv  Jim  Browning 

.fohn  JiKlice.   a  niembe 

the    IllleriKilli'iK'll    r>|HV4l,if)hl- 


ol 


.  cal  Union,  and  a  student  here 
;it  CUy  College.  sjKikc  la.-il 
Thursday  on  the  <  unOnl  .Mrike 

"W^The   fri' TiRatn.sr  the  ^nn 


f^aTael  Indepen(leht-.U»W'llill 


i:  the  I  J  does  manage  to 
lorce  the  unions  luit  and  .hii«' 
onl>  auin-iminn  employe«'s, 
olher  ni'w.popeih  in  Ihe^  Pmiv 
.Area  will  l)e  (|uiek  lo  I'ollow 
their  lead  .md  kiuneh  an  all  r)ut 
at|ack  ol^  w'orkiiii:  men  .iiuC 
wftmrnHJadiec  ;«ldfdr 


going  on  tor  tiic  Uisl  ,'!  years, 
.some  studi-nts  from  the  Col- 
lege ol  Marin  ;iie  being  used 
U>  priiilii.  I'  Ihe  p.ip<T 


'  Sludeiit.s-.  hungry  lor*  a  job^ 
with  pay.  are  iK'ing  enticed  to 
vvtMk  tor  the  1.1  lor  .S"20()  ih-i_ 
vkn  Judrce^aiJlZ'LH lIii.iTo 


CHINA  TALK 

"WHAT'S  GOING  ON  IN  CHINA?" 
That's  what  Dr.  John  R.  Wilkins  will  answer  on  Friday, 
March  6  at  6:30  p.m.  at  Temple  United  Methodist  Church. 

All  interested  persons  are  invited  to  make  reservations 
for  this  dinner-latk  by  cottlng  SS6-1444. 


- — "'IHie  t-J  Ty-u-siiig  tlif  -strike 
in    :jn    attempt    to   break   llu'- 

■  union.';  .said  Judice.  "So  lar 
Ihe  l-.l  lK)sses  have  responded 
lo  the  (leiiiTITTTts  of  the  workers 
w  Ith  hordes  of  riot  and  securi- 
ty  police,  dogs  professional 
strike  breakers  i>t;ibsi  ami 
luinH'imis    emn"4    mH"ic''"n-s- 

\^  designed^  to  Jmiit  Ijle 
union's  aclivUv  aiul  A:outmue 


.  The  .strike  .aKain.xl  the  1-J 
began  January  7  when  85  ol^ 
the^  iiewspatK'r  s  200  (>m- 
ployeeS  who  had  Ix-eii  working 
withoirt-TT  union  coiitiHcl  for 
1.1  numths  w'alkcd  oft  fhiui' 
jobs  — *'  . 

.According    to    Judice.    the 

workers'      demandji      center 

anttmtf 

•  and  iitl>  security- 


liriMltlCtlOll  <HI 


the  newspaiKT 
a  dailv  luisis: 

This  is  alt  p;ir1  -nt  the 
bos.ses  master  plan  to  lorce 
the  unions  out  of  the  news- 
papers bu.siness  in  the  Ilil.^ 
.\rea.  Oiue  th<'.  union.-  ai!»' 
ouTuf  tin-  way  tli''  bosses  will 
tie    tr....    lu    ^>ive    Ihe    worker' 


Prior  lo  the  'ilriki'.,  Judn-t* 


they  leali/e  that  they  re 
i-atu:hi  lip  iu  1,'its  c«Hiniiy'.s 
economic  system  which  helps 
the  big  men  with  all  the 
money  (the  lM)ssest  to  stej) 
on  theproletari^in_Lworkers  I.' 
"The  students  also  don't 
realT/e  that  by  \torRing  fit.i"tTie 
T-J  T«iss«>s  they're  iie!|)iim  t" 
aud  <lestn>y  the 
^trugglc^t'l  woikiiiu  class  in 
llnscmmlry.  ' : 


s;n(l.  "tlie  l-,f\\Tis  tK'nt  on  ron- 
iiiiued  hanissmetit  oh  the" 
workers  Willi  such  ihiiiJ<  as 
job  spei'd  lips  and  the  liriiig  of 
any  worker  tin''  compimv 
didn't  like. 

.Although  most  of  the  strike 
lireakers  h;ive  fH>en.im|»rtrd 
Trom-   Los  , .Angeles.    wlijj:v__^i 


low  wages  ;mtl  pojji  working 
conditions." 


^ — similar  strike  auamst  Ileal  st  s 

ilerald-Kxaminer     li.is     been      826-1)217. 


.A    mas>   ndly   aiwl   demoii- 

"i;iialion  of  workers  iind  stu- 
denrs'to  show  siiiipoit  lor  the 
l-.I  workers  will  lie  held  litis 
.S.iTtail.iV  ;i!  Ihi'  1-J  Imilding 
'Fillh  aiwI  It  >.;ieel.>  in  .S.iil 
Tlafaeli  .starting  at  fl  a.nl. 
Car  jMiols  fr<ini  San  Francisctt 
ail  being  lornie.j  For  iiun,e 
lororni.ilirth    ciill    im-Htn    iir 


^^^H< 

^^Ih 

^^^^^^^K 

— 

B 

'•^ 

s^l^ 

John  Judice 


Photo  By  Browr- 


On  and  Off  Campus 


Theater 

:JUui — t'»tbiutfr.?».'- — a.   \t\\\ 


Duskin  Spoke 


Film  Review 


imtsH'ai  rioloiis  iiit-lodraiiia  ol 
(he   ;il)siit-cl    lainil>°°   is   ln*in}' 
procittfd  lliis  Kridax  and  Sa( 
urdavYit  (ht-  North  Itoach  (iai 
lory  Cafe.  576  \  allcjo  Slrrol. 
Sludonls  will  t>f  adiiiiUfd  for 


On  Environment 


Magirires' rWowi 


tHV-  spi'iiiil  Sl.jO<r~iHlmis>.ioiK 
Alorf  iiirornialioii  is  axailablo 
frofii  as<i  9}>:{:!'. ^ 


Alviii  Puskiii.  San  F'ranciscrt 
rtress  desijiner  and  a<K'«cale^ 
"oTtRi'  Indian   stand  on  Aka- 
Ira/C  spoke  Tuesday.  Feb.  24 


-^  Help!       ^^ 

^  Are  you   havinu  (lillRullies 
liJiOfiiV^  Cynu'  to  the  Ti'loQat 

Center.  Scienee  Hiiil(iinjrS-142. 

9  a.m.  -4  p.ni   daiix .     , 


oh  "live  role  orine  private  ctrt- 
zen  in  the  control  of  his  envi-_ 
ronmeiiljil    desliny /     Thu   lef- 


[iiUiin.    Me   believes   that    (he 
eeoTogy    ni«v«TO9nt   Is  [|^Mng  --^^ 
used  as  a  means  to  tirainwash  ' 
the  people  into  lorjietting  other 


d  that 


social  prtiDU'iiis  am 
.ptpple  .should    be    eoneerneti 
wiFli   the   presersation  aiF  ha 


lure  was  the  first  |n  a  series 
t)ii  ecdoiaL,.., .,  '■■  ~''     7 "  V 


man  ll\■^•^  a>  well  as  eiiviron- 
menl  ftetau.se  all. life  fwrms  fit 


Alph 


.  .  a  scene  from  tfie  "Potboilers" 


Clubs 

The  Filipino  C'luli  meets 
every-TtH'sday  and  Thurscl^n 
111  (-220  Irom  11  to  12 

The  F.njiincerinj:  S  o  e  i  e  t  > 
meets  in  S-2.')7  duriiii;  the  Tues- 
day College  Hour 


im-  .S;Ai  l-ran(is«o  liiiertiation 
ill  .\irp<tt;t. 

McKei'xcr    n'ccntlv    aeenin 
paiiied  .\rlhur  <ioldberK.  IN.X 
iHiard  I'hairiuaii.  iTTi  his  trip  to 
Kiissia.  .M(Ki-(\i-r  will  diseiiss 
".\    .lotiniey    to    Moscow    ami 

\;ilioil;il.|'<ttiiv  Sliulii-s.  " 


~*  . 


Women's  Day 

llri     t)2nd    annual    Interna 
lioiial    Women's    Day    will    be 
held  in  Mis.sliui  Dolores  Park 
oil  Mareh  Klh  from  t  l<i  I  p.m. 
Speakers    at    the    erlebralion 
ineliide    rrprrsen(alj\es    Irom 
"the  yVillare  KiKhls  Movement. 
Illaek  l'an(h<r  J'artv.  i.os.Siele 
dv  la  Ka/a.  \Vom«-n°s  l.ib«-ra 
lion        aiMl        1'itlsburKb-D«>N- 
MoiiK-s  Sleel  Strike.  For  more 
informal  ion.     Ie;i\c     message 
at    Missiou   .SuiU-hlxiard.   K«;! 
.iOJO.  The  eiitir<'  affair. is  Ix-iiii; 
sp«Misored  In    Ihe  Commiilee 
for      Inlenial'ioiial      UoimnV. 
Dnx  .  151  ('ortlaiiil  Strrel. 


His  sp«-eeh  will  feature  a. 
da\  loim  discussion  program 
which    will    \un\ti    at    !)   p.m. 

W.  C.  Fields 

'.My  LiHie  tJiiekadee.  a 
W  r.  FieUls  film,  is  the  fea- 
(tih-  lbn<  Thursday  evening  at 
«  p  ni  at  the  Little  Theater. 
.\-l52  .Admission  fo  Spring; 
.Movie  Series  pri'sentations  is 
free. 


a  Gamma 
Sigma  ^ 

The  CCSF  chapter  of  Alpha 
(iamma  Sigma,  national  two- 
year  coHene"  .s-pholastic  hoil6r 
society  will  eltrt  officers  for 
the  sprinu  semester  at  its  ne.\t. 
meefiny  Tuesdax .  .MarchlO. 
(furiiig  Calleue  Hour  in  Cllf. 

Wallace  K  Wells,  A(;S  fac- 
ull>  siKin.sor  and  loriner  \'ice- 
I 'resident  of  the  StalO  Kxeeu- 
live  Board  of  \(',S.  hopes  all 
elijjible  students  participate 
111  the  elections  next  TiR'.sday. 

"l   wouki   like  to  .see  some 
new  bUMxl"  serving  "as  oTfi- 
eeris  uiul  eooixlihalor.H  of  .serv 
ice  projects  and  social  activi- 
ties of  Ihe  club.  '  Wells  said. 


Duskin  said  tuat  he  taujjht 
a  Com  (i5.\  couiNe  at  CCSF  in 
19,58  but  quit  bi'caiise  he  jell 
that  the  purpiise  ol  ,').\  classes 
vvas  f (T^sciwiT sfuifehf iHion  vlf- 


lo'aether 

.VmoiiH  the  causes  of  pnllu- 
iion  in  California.  Duskin  said 
thai  tlteprmuuy  ones  are ovci 


gibility  forlTie  f-jigUsh  l.\  par-" 
allel  coursi'  and  that  it  wasiun- 
"fair  to  Ihe  sliidenl.s.  He  tilsy. 
-4vlt-  4bH4 '  Ult'm^  was  a  liH-k^+»f- 
cooperation  and  human  spirit 
in  thi'  collejie  and  that  CCSF 
shoultl  be  a  citadel  ol  the  City's 
activities. 

Duskin  iuis  sup|M)rti'd  tlu' 
Inijiaii  siaml  tin  .Alcatra/  be- 
cau.se  ol  Ihe  moral  issues  in- 
volved, and  he  is  now  working 
with  Ihe  'Save  the  Bav    cam- 


~^f  —  -p«»puU*lioii   ami-  lua^noany  -Uh^ 
"^  "  ''    -Ilu^tries  thai  4jrodu(f.a  .surplu.s 


Egology 


Tem|X)rury  memlK-rship  is 
open  to  stu<lents  who.  in  the 
last  prece<ttTTR  semester  ol  at- 
tendance, were  «»nrolled  as 
full-time  students  and  main- 
tained a  3.p  grade  jxiint  lor 
better!  average. 

.Any  interested  students  mav 
coiiMill  .Mr  Wells  in  K205 
( Counselling! )lf ice  I 


The  Kcology  Lecture  Series 
presents  Dr  Frank  Filice 
_:i^'aking  on  "Some  .Alterna- 
tives to  the  Projected  Starva- 
tion Crisjy^.  "  on  Thursday., 
March  .Vat  11  a^.m.  in  the  Col- 
lege Tbeater 

On  Tuesday.  March  10',  Dr. 
Thomas  Harvey  will  deliver 
a  talk  Ol)  The  Irbaii  Popula- 
tion Crisi-s:  '  This  event  will 
also-4ake  place  in  the  College 
Theater  at  11  a  tn.- 


of  g(K)ds  that  we  do  not  need 
He  believes  that  wi-  live  m  a 

*  societ>    oi  consumerism,  and 
that  if  the  peopFe  will  unitelff^ 
stv'ad  of  going  im   individual 
actton^  opr  sociitj  can  Ik-  re-, 
directed    toward  .a    healthiei- 
llle  lor  all  people. 

When  asked  about  iM;ilitic> 
and  ecofo'Uy.  Duskin  said  that 
I'resident  .Nixtm  s  budget  is  ii 
symlwl'of  hypocri.sy  becau.se 
less  js  spent  on  ecology  in  spite 
of  Nixon's  promisi's  to  the  con- 
liar\  He  also  cited  the  fact 
that  Pacifii'  (Jas  and  F-lectiK' 

— aiptjiuU — nu>re  on  advert iiiiiHij^ 
than  it  does  on  projects  that 
are  important  to  the  coiiserva^  — 
lion  ol  our  environment  Only 
by  studying  various  issues  of 
our  go\ernment.  he  said,  can 
the  iH'ople  regain  control  of 
their  own  lives. 

Mr.  Duskins  future  plans 
are  tu  continue  uurking  for  t lie 
inipio\ement  ol  our  eiiviron- 
ment  and  closiiiR  his  fashion- 
designing  business  to  open  up 
a  clothing  shop. 


By  .Mfoert  I 'arsons 

At   fir.st   thought,   one  .says. 
"wow  ' — I  low    ran — HnllvwiMkl 


.\s  with  mcsl  relx'ls  portrayed 
111  liberal  movies,  he  has  the 


The  Socio/  Critic: 


^F 


Ideas 

The  Kx|H'rimental  College 
enters  its  fourth  semester  this 
Spring  Some  25  courses  are 
iH'ing  offered  Anyone  with 
ideas  in  educ-^tion  or  an  inter- 
est 111  lifr  may  participate  in 
Its  iictivities  T^) -register,  sim- 
ply <lrop  into  Bungalow  5 


Films 

Films  of  lh(   IW4  Alaskn  ami 
.lapanese  earlliquakes  are  part 
of  a  lour  part   simly  of  "(Mir  - 
Keslless  Xeighlxtr        ihe  San 


Whot  ore  Foscistir  ond   Dictoforship? 


B>  Jim  Browning 

What  are  lilcism  and  a  dic- 
tatorship and  how  do  they 
relate  to  modern  America  and 
its  .so-called  "democratic  " 
(M'i»«f-^)V«'rHIIM>i«4 '.'     ^       

Fascism  is  defined  as  iK'ing 
a  highly  nationalist ii"  form  ol 
government  —  authoritarian 
111  lUilitiv  —  and  controlled  by 
Ihe  iK'ople  In  other  w(Kr<ls.  the 
dictator  simply  assumes  his 
b.solute    |x>wer    without    the 


promote  and  su(>port  the  state. 

"The  sjale  is   resumiK^;   its 
right   and   its.  prestige  as  Ihe 
sole  and  supreme  interpreter 
of  the  neefls.  of  the  society,' 
AI«ss«>liHi.  !!*,"(+; 

"The  Oerman  Reich,  as  a 
slate,  must  include  all  Ger- 
mans, with  the  duty  of  not 
only  preseiA  ing  the  most  valu- 
able tacial  elements  am«ng_ 
the  |H'ople.  but  also  to  lead ' 
them  slowly  and  surely,  to  a 
4< 


'  thing  falls  into  confusion  and 
disorder'    Mussolini.   1928, 

"Men  are  tired  of  liberty. 
•Mussolini".  1923.  ";  7 

Fascism  has  no  use  for  the 
«lfa  of  free  s|Ht*ff«,  .Almost  the 
first  .step  of  fasci.st  dictator-, 
ships  on  loming  ir4o  power  is 
to  .suppress  all  publications 
which  do  not  supijort  their  re- 

^ii»e  Spies  and  se^^'W  poTice^ 
are  planted  everywhere,  ^nd 
people  who  have  anything  to 


com^s  toTJower  by  playing  on- 
the  deep-seated  prejudices  of 
the  people,  and  race  prejudice 
is  one  of  the  strongest.  Adolf 
Hitler  built  up  his  power  part- 
ly by  the  cultivation  of  iierman 
prejudices  againST^u^  .Jews. 
In  the  fascist  state,  the  ma- 
jor task  of  education  is  to  drill 
into  the  young  a  Wind  loyaUy 
to  the  regime  m  power.  Fas- 
cism also  seeks  to  teach  people 
enough  so  that  they  can  .serve 


makesuch  a  sympatheUc  mov- 
ie jibout  vi(jileiil  revolutionar- 
ies"'"  The  lilin  is  very  sympa- 
thetic: .Martin  Ritt  says  he 
was  li-yin^  to  explain  what  is 
happi'ning  and  why  people  will 
resort  to  actions  like  this  to 
"the  man  in  the  middle.  '  and 
to  an  extent,  he  docs' .so  sucr 
cessfully  But  one  cannot  ex- 
pect even  Hollywood  to  dig 
its  own  grave,  and  the  picture 
stays  within  the  limits  of  IxMir- 
geois  acceptabilit  V7 

There  is  a  myth  that  comes 
through  in~stories  and  movies 
in  .America,  The  niyth  of  ..The 
Tragic  Rebel;  romantic,  full 
of  lifp.  represent ativp  nf  att- 
that  is  lK>st  in  a  man.  and 
doomed  always  to  failure.  One 
cannot  be  told  by  a  capitalist 
that  there  is  a  iwssibility  of 
beating  him.  only  that  there 
is  the  possibility  of  martyr- 
dom. The  myth  comes  through 
fulf-blo\¥ij  under  Ritt's  direc- 
tion, 

Sean  Connery  plays  the  role 
of  Jack  Kehoe.  the  tragic  lead- 
er of  the  Molly  Maguires 
Filled  w  ith  a  sense  of  pur[)<>se 
to  right  the  wrongs  done  his 
people,  he  is  The  .Avenging 
Angel  of  the  Old  Testament. 


I  lirlsi  elemem  in  mm  too.  as 
when  he  says  tolhe  priesiwho 
asks  him  to  stop  all  this  and' 
return  to  the  ChurcLh.  "I  have 
not  left  the  Church;  theC4iurch 
has  left  me  "  .As  with  Christ. 
Kehoe  is  betrayed  by  his 
Judas,  the  Pinkerton  labui" 
spy  James  McParlan.  played 
by  Richard  Hams.        -      - 

.A  young  Irishmiuu-selling 
thl'  IR.A  newspaper  outside 
the  theatre."  said  the  movie 
was  good,  birt^  it  "made  a  hero 
iif  McParlan  "  Not  .so,  McPar- 
■  Ian  is  show  n  to  Ix-  a  fink  and 
a  rat.  but  a  human  fink  A 
winker,  ikiwn  on  the  bottom  of 
life.  McParlan  aspires  to  bet- 
ter Ihings/Takiiig,  what  he  is . 
told  at  face  value,  he  adopts 
the  prevailing  morality  — 
"  (ioti  takes  care  of  those  who 
take  care  of  them.st  Ives  "  and 
sells  himself  to  the  bosses, 
who  need  a  man  to  infiltrate 
the  Mollies  and  put  Ihe  finger 
on  them,  McParlan  is  their 
lK)y,  Like  Judas,  he  finds  that 
what  he  does  as  a  Molhe 
makes  him  feel  right;  .shoot- 
ing a  cop  to  gel  out  of  an  am- 
bush is  not  part  of  his  job.  but 
he  does  it  willingly  The  same 
IS  true  when  he  helps  to  burn 
the  company  store,  a  symlxil 
of  the  oppression  of  the  miners. 


I  owe   my  sofTTto  the  com- 
)any  store     was  very  true  in 


those  days;  it  still  is.  but  not 
s"o  obviously.  Vet  he  still  takes 
Ills  job  seriously,  and  informs 
the  politv  whenever  an  action 
IS  planned.  .After  the  trial, 
w  here  he  surfaces  and  con- ' 
den^ns  the  men  to  death 
through  his  testimony,  he  goes 
to  see  Kefioe  whoosits  in  his 
cell  awaiting  hanging.  Mc- 
Parlaii  wants  ab.solution;  he 
wants  to  be  told  that  it  is  all 
right,  that  he  did  no  wrong 
He  knows  he  has  done  wrong, 
and  that  nothing  can  save  him 
from  damnation,  fnit  stifl  .he 
asks  Keliue^=4;ver-U;e-roma1i- 
tic  hero,  the  complete  human — 
denies  him  the  absolution  he 

gives  him  the  punishment  hi 
wants,  and  tells  him  that  no 
one  can  ever  punish  him 
enough  for  what  he  has  done., 
which  is  what-he  wants  to  be 
told,  Judas  will  pay  the  rest 
of  his  lite,  but  Christ  will  still 
go  to  the  gallows  The  myth 
.stays  right  in  line, 

Martin  Ritt  s  heart  is  m  the 
right  place,  but  he  of  all  people 
should  know  1h»  imjMJssibility 
of  doing  his  herot>s  justice  in 
the  medium  he  has  chosen 
Denied  his  work  be^-ause  of 
.The  Blacklist  in  the  Fifties. 
Ritt   knows  what   hapiK>ns   to 


The    Rebel;    he    has^cirlmt-d 

down  now    .iiul  ;ic<«-plefl     ii-:il. 


ily  Now  he  is  allowed  to  work 
I'erhaps  he  can  stretch  thi' 
limits,  as  he  does  here,  but  lu' 
caft-«*?v"er  break  them  again 
He  will'  sympathize  as  much 
as  |)ossible.  but  the  message 
still  comes  thr«»u>U»^"  Be  a 
rebel,  be  a  man.  but  rememlx'r 
that  no  matter  what  you  do 
you  vy  ill  go  to  tragic  tktual  as 
an  heroic  martyr." 

Be  .that  as  it  may!  the  film 
IS  a  ko(k1  one.  if  you  remem- 
ber   Its    frame    ol    relerence 
The   prottem   of  \'iolencc    is 
dealt  with  much  Hjore  realis- 
.  Iically     and     sympatheticall.\ 
than  any  other  movie  vf  'i«'i" 
4mij:>,jrralistic  enough  to\'^ow 
the  life  ol  a  worker  under  h^s 
se/.-faire  capitalism    It  shows 
that  what  is  so     new'    ItMlay  \ 
isn't    really   that    new     I'olice 
have  always  si-rved  the  l^osses. 
and    treati-d    the    jx-ople    like 
dirt    Bosses  have  alway?.  kt^tl^ 
the  workers  down,  and  work- 
ers -  have    always    struggled 
Perhaps  ,si>  far  all   relx'ls   in 
.America     have     been     tragic 
heroes  dimmed  to  fail,  but  this 
will  not  always  Ix'  so. 

The  movie  is  at  llu-  "New 
Royal,  and  only  $2  50;  go  to  tfu' 
eailv  show,  it  s  less  crowded 
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next  month  at  Skyline  (  ollegr 
in  San  Bruno. 

Three  e vv4UUM  >»<'»»> 
MiH-ch  5,  H,  ami  l» 
p.m.  together  with  a 
the    fauK    areii   «»n 


regardless  ol    public   opinion 

Kver.vltiing  is  for  the  .state, 
tiTTighi)  III  an  or  spiriTtraT 


make  lip  the  program. 


=^-^ — —Joe  Amuto       — 

The  F.xJH-iimenlal  College 
will  present  Joe  Amuto  in  a 
spetMal  one-man  >lhow ,  Amuto 
—  an  actor.  poOl.  find  iniiova- 
tot — ^vlU  Ltti;eading^  WJurjL 
variou-s^-poets  in  the  Little 
Theatre  on  .March  4  at  6;.'» 
p.m  Admission  is  free. 


Russia 


at  '•■"»0     t'aftt^tst  witli7)ut  the  state,  nor 
^**^  ^*!   -have  anj;  value  outside,  Uu^ 
'"*"    -'      stale"  Bemto  Mussrrtim.    The 
Doctrine    of  -Fascism.'     19;{2, 

■  We.  .National  Socialists,  as 

supjx>rters  of  a  new    nmcw    of 

'life"      "   must   maRe  a  sfiariT 

distinction  between   the  .state 

meaning  only  so  long  as  it  can 


Hitler    19:}4 

The  fasci.sl  principle  of  lead- 
ershipl.s'uppermo.srin  fasci.st 


■^    Porter  .McKeevrr,  president 
of  (In-  I  nitecl  Nations  .\sso<ia 
tion  of  the  rS,\.  will  speak  at 
a   Innrfiron  inreting  Marc-h  7 
at  the  rhumierboit  Motel  near 


preserve  atulpjujtect  the  r^K-e; 
olhei^wise  if  is  worthless.  Thus 
41m'  ht^ht'st  f>urpose  of  the  stafe- 
is  to  care  loi"  the  preservation 
of  our  racial  elements.  "  .Adolf 
Hitler.  1V34 

Fascism  rejects  the  notion 
Ihaf  the  state  exists  for  the 
sa^e  of  the  piHjple  or  as  a 
me^ns  ol  promoting  their  wel- 
tare  Instead,  it  holds  the  idea 
that  the  people  exist  only  to 


tactics.  .At  the  top  of  the  state" 
is_oiic  ImaiL  —  thc^  leader.  or_ 
fuehrer,   the  dictator  —  who 
always   leads     .At   the  Ixittom 
are  the  masses,  who  onlv  lol- 
.low.    

"~~^mie  fSw-rmd  the  wiirorPer 
"Fuehrer  are  one  Hitferr"19:n 
liider  dictatorshUj.  the  citi- 
M'H  Ix'longs  to  the  state.  He 
has  no  civil  liberties.  Dictators 
4eU  the  -iwitvKtnal  what  he^ 
may  read,  wji^re  he  may  tra- 
vel, what  he  may  listen  to. 
and  w  here  and  how  he-  must 
\4;ork.    The    dictators    orders 


have  often  exten<led  even  into 
family  life.  \ 

"Men  never  do  good  except 

by  necessity;  but  where  there 

'  is  liberty  and  licen.se  every- 


quiet,  T\\6  various  inedias  are 
flooded  with  official  propa- 
gamfii  Id^'as  which  are  in  any 
-way  eriticatof  thtr  rulenr  are- 
suppressed  .  Dictators  4o  not 
\vaTil  people  to  Ihiiik. 

The  fascist  state  achieves 
unity  by  w  iping  out  its  op[X)si- 
lioii  It  therelore  cannot  toler- 
ate any  political  parties  except., 
the  one  parfy  that  holds  su- 
preme control.  Other  political 
parties-are  officially  banned. 

Fascism  usually  has  no  par- 
ticular ^larrel  with  religion, 
niir  Fascism  insists  that  the 
t-hurch.  like  everything  else, 
must  accommodate  it.self  to 
the  state  s  program  As  a  re- 
sult, nearly  all  fascist  .slates 
have  been  opposed  by  some 
courageous  religious  leaders,  ' 

There  is  no  necessary  con- 
nection Ix'tween  P^ascism  and 
racial  intolerance.  But  fascism 


the  same  time  keep  them  ig- 
norant enough  never  to  Houf)t 
the  official  TeacMngs  of  the 
regime 

War  is  the  very  heatl  of  the- 
fa's'cTsT^y slein  .~Fa scfsm lieeps.    - 
the  country  permanently  on  a 
wartime  f«x)ting.  and  peace  is 
"oiily  an  interval 
ii".  preparatioiiior  ^ulul•^;Jlarsr::::__ 
""The  consummation  of  the 
racial  .state's  educational  work 
must  consist  in  burning  a  sense 
of   race    into   the   hearts   and 
brains^  of  the  youth  .  .  .  naJioy^ 
and  no  gifl  ^mIs(  leiive  school 
with  out  having  been  brought 
to  a  comprehension  of  the  ne- 
cessity and  nature  of  preserv- 
ing and  supporting  the  state 
and  the  dictatorship."  Hitler. 
1934. 

.Next  wt«ek;  Apierica;  a 
democracy  or  the  rise  of  an- 
other  Third  Reich? 
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^^Wrunrr  Rubensf ein :  NoTth  Beocfr^Artist 


By  Marc  Kovacs 

8an  Francisco's  North  Ik'ach 
is  a  weird  scene,  man.  At  om^ 
and  tli^  same  time  it  is  the 
City's  liveliest  and  craziest 
section.  Like,  professors  min- 
gle with  prostitutes.  Hired 
killers  on  leave  from  Vietnam 
brush  shoulders  with  peace- 
niks. 

The  second  thing  to  take 
note  of  is  that  there  is  nu- 
beach.  We're  talking  about  the 
three-Mock  strip  called  "Up- 
per (jlrant.  That's  where  North 
Beach  is  at. 

North  Beach  begins  where 
Chinatown  ends  and  where 
Broadway  interferes  —  rather. 
4nterse<"ts.  Intersex? 

Yeah.  Broadway.  Forget 
that  world  unless  you  want  to 
watch  a  Committee  satiri/.e 
the  people  out  on  the  neon-lit 
slrt'et  where*  an  endless 
stream  of  tin  .Mustangs  search 
for  non-existent  parking  slots. 
M  that's  ytHir  bag.  then  by  all 
means,  dig  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  yon 
think  (hat  Broadway  is  a  plas 
lie  strip,  if  you  don't  dig  the 


-.  . .  wird  wall  pointing  at  comer  of  Green  and  Grant 


act  of  iM'ing  watched  by  mili- 
tary ;p«tliee,  if  yuu  (bink  (hat 
look-but-don't  (ouch  sex  is  a 
drag,  1f1iroadway  brings  you 
down  in  that  case,  go  into 
City  Lights  HiHikstore  for  a 
while,  (iet  your  head  together. 
(io  across  the  alley  afterwards. 


ijave  a  glass  of  wine.  Then 
make  it  over  (o  I  pp(T  (iranl. 
There  you  will  hnd  (he  M.D.K. 
coffee  hous<-  wher«"  pt'ople  are 
grooving  (o  the  sound  of  un- 
ch-rground  music.  Or  drop  in 
on  (he  \or(h  Beach  <ial[»Ty 
Cafe    iio(  to  be  confused  wi(h 


the  (  offee  (ialleryl  Iheres  al 
ways  sonu'thing  happeing 
there  piK'try.  theater,  some- 
body— painting  the  ceilingv. 
La(er.  check  ou(  (nirilla  Kec- 
ords  and  l'os(ers.  I(  will  blow 
ytuir  mind.  Take  a  s(roll  along 
(irant.  You'll  see  many  people 
students,  intellectuals,  rev- 
olutionaries. Smell  the  incense. 
Enter  the  boutiques.  Take  a 
look  at  the  counter-culture. 
Head  shops.  I.,eather  stores. 
Knter  an  artist's  studio,  like 
.\vrnm  Kutx-nslein's  "Tfcr 
Sci*ne  ..."  '       y~.-.^~~^~^~ 

if:    Avrum.   how    hmg  ha\e 
you  b<'en  in  North  IWuch? 

A:  Weil,  lets  see.  I  cdunt 
.  thisplac;e  for  l."}  years  So  tluil 
.sort  of  puis  me  through  ;i  i mi- 
pie  of  eras  1  mean,  the  y;iliery 
was  here  jtist  at  the  beginning 
of  the  scxalled  Beat  Kra; 
when  that  died  down,  it  re- 
mained r  ;ind  now  I  supiXJ.sO 
it  s  sort  1)1  ail  annex  to  the 
llaighl-.Xshlniry.  though  this 
phase,  too.  .si>eqis  to  be  pa.ss- 
"Ing-.       

(}:     \tw    must    have    st-en; 


it  left.  .\nd  the  jewelry.  Every- 
thing in  tiere  is  mine' 

tj:  What  attracted  y^iu  (o 
(iran(  Avenue?  Itecause  I 
(ake  it  y<»u  were  one  of  (he 
original  craftsmen. 

.\;  1  wasn't  ont;  ol  the  origi- 
nals.   (io  nyxt  door  to  i'eter 


.Miehiarini  .  .  .  he's  one  of  the 
original  ones.  Oh.  yeah,  there's 
fJene  Wright,  the  photogra- 
ph»'r,  one  of  the  originals  al.so 

What  attracted  me  Io  North 
Beach  was  the  Bohemian  areu,,^ 
Wow!  I  first  moved -into  this 
area  by  gettirtg  a  .studio  with 
another  friend  of  mine  in  the 
old  Monkey  Block  .  ,  .  I  was 
still  in  high  school  .  .  .  foifr  or 
five  blocks  from  here,  but  its 
long    since    been    torn    down. 

After  1  finishwl  college.  1 
move<l  over  here;  ptniple  that 
I  knew  used  to  hang  amund 
here.  I  stained  tt)  show  my 
paintings  When  the  hungry  i 
first  started.  I^vuis  one  of  the 
working  partners  in  it.  Whffl 


Photo  by  Ntck^Rescostodia 

painters  I  know  of  who  used  it 
earlier  arc  Carl  Zerbe  in  Bos- 
ton'pnd  the  two  Siegriests  in 
the  East  Hay 4 

Oddly,  even  betoie  1  had 
heard  of  them  using  it.  1  had 
nm  into  it  uccidt'iitally.  .Actu- 
allv.    Ht)h vinyl    resin    is    the 


many, changes  on  (iranl  .\ve- 


.  .  .  •;u  j«<i  tcin's  "Scmiw"  ••  iitwate^i  '—tween  Macchiarini's  dird 
Tt»«»  Shiock  Shop  on  Grant.  Photo  by,fkj  R 


nue  in  the  last  1?.  years,  flow 
does  it  compare,  now  with  (he 
way   it   was  when  i(  s(ar(ed? 

\:  Well.  It  s  more  lively 
The  originals  here  were  about 
three  cr-aftstnen^ .' .  .  ^  ji'weler 
who  s  still  here., a  woodturni'r 
who's  long  since  gone,  and  a 
leather  worKer  who  s  ijISw 
gone.  .. ., 

They  tried  to  attract  other 
cjaftsmen  aiid  artist^  to.  'he 
area.  "Theyve  since  driftrti 
^^  avvay  and  I've  remained  here. 
The  (|uestion  was  alK)ul  chan- 
ges. 

Originally,  we  tried  to  get 
only  artists  and  craftsmen  into 
thcl^slores  as  they  emptied, 
but  economically  it's  not  that 
easy.  .\s  you  .see.  there  are 
now  many  dress  ^lops  —  bon- 
tique.s  thcA^j^  thejn^^^junk^ 
_shops  ._:^  ._}  own  Qne_  my sejf^ 

if:  What  is  it  (ha(  you  do  here 
al  the  Scene? 

A  "' Laughter  t  .\s  \t)u  kiiow  . 
having  looked  around,  every- 
thing in  here  is  mine;  all  the 
p.iinUiijiv  llie  sculpture,  and 
also  111  the  pa?T^  lot  of  |)ol(ery. 

This     IS    the    tir^t     year    1 

lUH'i'll'l  'had   enough    Ume    Io 

r-AU!iL  ouLa  great  quantity  at 


I  (iroppi'd  out  of  that.  I  had  to 
scrounge  around  for  .some- 
thing else  to  do.  - 

I  started  working  lor  a  pot- 
ter, who  still  has  a  studio 
around  the  corner.  Mary  Erk- 
eiibri'cht  Then  f  started  iiiv 
<>wn  shop.  '  '  ." 

(}:    (an   >ou   tell   me   some 
thing  about  vour  work  ami  the 
kind^of  response  iCs  ge((ing'.' 
Whutate  your  projects? 


same  thing  as  your  white  glue. 
Id  used  this  white  gluC  in 
painting  three  or  four  years 
earlier,  but  hadn't  explored 
the  idea  of  using  it  as  a  me- 
dium. 1  just  |)oured  It  on  as  a 
texture  over  another  painting. 

.\11  my  paintings  are  very 
flat ;  there  is  no  3tD  texture 
on  them.  I  concentrate  on  vis- 
ual ttxture.  Projects''  More  of  ^ 
(he  same  I'm  very  interested 
in  current  movements  and  so-, 
cial  trends. 

That's  why  I  like  to  paint 
as  much  as  I  can  things  like 
the  CivU  -Rights  .Movement. 
There's  a  painting  of -(iari- 
baldi  up  there  on  the  wall.  1 
hiul      .bid-di    MaycahtH'      too 


which  led  me  iiii"  .Jewi.sli 
themes  Thai  was  a  biul  bau. 
because  lor  a  w  hile  people  con- 
sidered^ne.  very  miK-h  a  .Jew- 
ish nationalist,  which  Im  not 
ii:  How  wouUI  vou  describ*- 
the  present  scene  In  North 
lieach?  WhaCs  happening  on 
(iran(  .\vi  nue.  Wha(  will  hap 
pen?  I'm  not  askim;  vou  to  go 
into  (he  lulM^.  bul  sttmc 
(imcs  it's  casvHo  spo(  (rends. 
\ :  Wclf.  for  onl'  thing  1 PCJC^     ~  A":  "XOT  r«TTy    Tliis  [KTiml 

ably  am  one  ol  tl^e  first  people      right    now    icmiiidK    nie   vuiy 

in  the  country  to  use  jxily vinyl  *   much  ol  the  so-called  Beatnik 

resin  (also  called  acrylic  plas-     perioil. 

tics  I.  Yeah  .  .  .  the  only  three     - 


.  .  .  there  are  some  far  out  chicks  at  the  corner  of  Union  and  1^ 
Grant . . .  Photo  by  N.R.Ii 


trend,  there  is  always  a  bunch      throw    rocks 
of  hangers-on  .  .  .  and  a  few      things. 

people  who  are  doing  som»«»«»i^4ghts  would  start.  During 
"thing.  Same  now.  I  don't  finS the  so-called  Beatnik  era  —  it 


|X)ttcry.  There's  a  little  l)i;  of 


anything  to  decry.  Seems  like 
very  lively.  There  are  always 
a  lot  of  hangers-on  who  are 
sort  of  a  drag  in  any  case. 

(i:  Who  are  your  custonuTs? 
Who  buys  your  articles? 

A:  Jewish  doctors.  (Laugh- 
ten 

Q:  How  do  you  relat«-  tu 
these  people  whip  hang  around 
(irant  .Avenue  and  come  In 
here? 

A:  It's  like  anything  else  .  .  . 
If  they  come  in  and  act  like 
human  beings,  they're  treated 
like  human  being;*;  the  ones 
who  are  pretty  lar  out  hardly 
ever  come  in  anyhow". 

Even,  the  worst  people  can 
have  some  .gcKxl  in  them. 
Whafs  happened,  of  course, 
is  a  spill-over  from  the  Itaight- 
■\shbury.  When  tbe  nashbury 
got  so  bad  for  the  people  living 
therep  a  lot  of  them  move<l 
over  ht*fe. 

The  first  ones  tended  to  be 
the  ones  who  were'more  crea- 
tive, sensitive,  or  .something 
The  ones  that  have  followed 
are  the  more  scroiingy  l,ypes. 
There  s  a  high  jxyndaUon  den- 
sity here  .  .  there's  no  place 
for  them  to  live,  so  it'll  never 
get  as  scroungy  as  the  llaight 

It's    a   great    neighborhood. 


was  the  most  peaceful  era |pf 
apy  that  we've  had  arouiid 
here  —  the  people  labelled 
Beatniks  w'ere  the  last  people 
in  the  world  to  start  fights. 

The  fights  drew  the  cops. 
The  cops  were  patrolling  the 
streets  in  pairs  constantly.  It 
drove  everybody  away,  luckily 
first  of  all  the  kids  from  down 
the  peninsula,  secondly  the  al- 
leged beatniks,  and  thirdly  the 
tourists.  There  was  nothing 
here. 

Like  I  «ay,  seven  years  ago 
business  was  so  bad  that  I 
almost  closed  up.  If  the  cops 
>  .start  that  again  .  .  and  they 
pulled  what  I  would  call  a 
terror  raid  about  three  weeks 
ago. 

There  were  literally  16  cops, 
two  abreast,  on  both  sides  of 
the  street.''  sweeping  the  whole 
area.  Anylxxly  who  thinks  it  s 
a  good  thing  to  have  the  cops 
do   that    is   out   of  his   head. 

ii:  Well,  the  Coffee  (iailery 
says  it's  a  gtMMl  thing,  because 
they  tUm'l  wan(  (hose  people 
in  (he  s(ree(  inside  (heir  es(ab 
lishmenl.  ThaCs  (heir  stand 
point.  I  wanted  (o  ge(  your 
viewpoini  bi'cause,  as  I  said, 
(he  Cen(ral  Police  lleadquar- 
(ers  is  being  buil(  around  (hi 


A:  r^iahging  (he  location  of 
the  police  department  is  going 
to  have  nothing  to  do  witii  the 
environment  whatsoever,  it's 
the  attitude  of  at  the  City  Ad- 
ministration and  bi  the  re- 
sponse of  the  local  citizenry. 
I  decry  th.e  bartender's  view- 
point at  the  Coffee  Gallery. 

Q:  Because  you  survive  by 
the  people  that  come  in  here 
and  buy  your  work,  right? 

A:  Right.  I  can'l  understand 
why  this  year  should  not  be  as 
good  as  last.  Maybe  it  has 
something  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  there  are  fewer  crafts 
and  art  shops  and  more  cloth- 
ing stores  on  the  street ;  there 
are  other  areas  where  people 
can  go  fur  ar^  and  crafts  too. 

ii:  What,  is^he  most  popu- 
lar item  here? 

A:  L'n fortunately,  .some  of 
the  smaller  jewelry,  pendants 
and  pin-lype  things. 

Q:  Would  you  like  t<»  say  any- 
thing else  about  N(»rth  B<'ach. 
your  business,  or  what's  going 
on  around  here? 

A:  There's  going  to  be  more 
of  the  same  .1  mean  its 
going  to  be  better,  I  mean 
more  people.  It  will  never  go 
back  to  lx>ing  a  backwash  of 
North  Beach.  There  was  noth- 
ing here  except  a  meal  rr.  rket 
and  grocery  .stores,  and  all  the 
re.sU  of    these    empty    shops. 

It  wdl  never  go  back  to  that. 
It's  going  to  always  be  one  of 


Underground..  Changes.  • 


It  will  never  be  anything  but  a 
giealneigld)orlMMKl 

ii:  Were  you  in  lavor  of  (he 
change  or  agains(  it?  It  seems^. 
to  disturb-some  people.  Some 

. .  iiM^rcbiMiK for  ■instamrt*,  (her 

Coffee  .iiailery  -  are  in.  favor 

'    of    (he '  New    ( entral    Police 
Headquarters    that    is    b«-ing 
constructed  here.  How  do  you 
§ee  it?  ^ 

A:  One:  The  vvorst  tfiing'Tn" 
the  world  is  police  repression. 
Seven    years    ago    I    almost 
closed  up,  because-we-had  so 
much   police   oppression   that 
people    weren't    walking    the 
streets     I   mean  tourists,   let 
alone  anyone  else.     _______ 

You  cant  operate  a  shop, 
without  foot  traffic.  At  the 
height  of  the  Beatnik  eral  the 
papers  made  such  a  thing  of 
this  being  a  violet,  vile,  agi- 
tated place  that  we  drew  all 

^""TRe  l?felf s  from  ttie  suburbs 
High   school  kids  from  down 


corm-r.    How    will 
iiu'  environment? 


(his  ahect     (he  more  aiiracuve  streets  o! 
\'  San  Francisco. 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

probably  do  iwtttgthing  like 
the  rating  .service  set  up  for 
films.  The  FCC  can  then  just 
maintain  the  system  of  letting 
it  work  under  pressure.  I  cant 
think  of  any  big  .station  owners 
who  have  the  guts  lu  take  them 
on.  but  a  test  case  would  open 
it  up  a  liltle.," 

A  test  case  could  come.  Pa- 
cifica.  wfiose  listener-support- 
ed stations  have  perenially 
been  in  trouble  for  airing  both 
sides  of  an  issue,  and  are  con- 
sidered a  breath  of  fresh  air 
to  most  |H-ople  who  listen  to 
Mhem.  has  fought  the  govern- 
ment l)elore.  In  a  Ttt^temenl 
to  Rolling  Stone  '  magazTtie. 
KPFK  manager  .Mark  Segel- 
man  saul:      I  think   it   would 


North  Beach  begins  here  and,  continues  for  three  blocks  on 
Upper  Grant  Avenue  .  .  .  ^  Photo  by  Mick  Recostodio 


be  exciting  to  confront  them 
<»n  the  obscenity  issue. .I'flJike 
to  get  a  court  ca.se  out  ol  it. 
There-s  really  no  definition 
of  obscenity  in  broadcastfng. 
beeapjsctbe  FCC  always  ehstt'- 
ges  sometKing  elst?  to  deny  a 
license.  So  any  decision  is  al- 
ways a  reflection  of  the  FCC 
in  office."  Segelman  further 
said,  ;;2Barch  says  hcwants  tcr 
reopen  this  question  oF-the 
poem,  and  tljere  isn't  much 
guess  about  it  tieing  politics. 
They  don't  want  people  like 
the  Black  Panthers  and  the 
antiwar  movement  being  cov- 
ered in  the  news  from  any  po- 
sition but  theirs." 

The  question  of  obscenity  in 
rock  lyrics  is  not  a  new  one. 
The  entire  latter  half  of  the 
Fifties  saw  rock  and TottTnnstc 
persecuted  as  obscene,  sub- 
versive   of    good     .American 

in   the  authorities    rear.  The 
Fifties  was  a  time  of  universal 


(Continued  from  Page  1 1 

fiesigned  by  B«'nny  Bufano  to 
b<-  installed  in  the  new  Student 
Cnion  building  was  appn>ve<l 
by  the  1968  student  council. 
However,  the  present  council 
would  rather  have  an  art  work 
by  Bufano  and  a  less  e\p4>nsive 
fireplace.  Al  least  one  art 
work  in  a  building  is  a  city 
Art  Commission  requirement. 

The  .As.sbciated  Women  Stu- 
dents' fashion  show  will  lake 
on  a  new  format  this  year.  In- 
stcfid  of  being  a  display  .stricti 
ly  for  women,  high  senior  boys 
and  girls  from  public  and  pri- 
vate high  schools  will  be  in- 
,  vded  to  obtain  information 
about  .semi-professional  curric- 
ulums  prnvMied  by  the  depart- 
mtiiiU  that  ask  lor  IwMithii  in 


Lf' 


Smith  Hall  where  the  event 
MTtll  f>e  held.  There  wiH  be.  an 
hour  devoted  to  fashions  and 
what  Dean'i)f  Women  Edna - 
Pope  optimistically  called  "top 
^noteh  entertgrnr 


Finally.  .Antonio  Camrjo.  So- 
cialist Workers  Party  candi- 
date for  Superinti-ndent  of 
-Pttblie  InMruHiim.  bus  sug- 
gested that  a  debate  bt'tween 
all  candidates  for  (he  office 
b<-  held  at  CCSF  in  (he  fufurc. 
Came  jo  stresiies  impnivement 
of  (esting  procedures,  includ 
jng  tests  specially  designed 
for  non-F]nglish  spi-aking  mi 
norities. 


conformity,  and  the  people 
who  are  afrajd  of  (tie  new-^ 
the  blue  noses  Mr.  Nixon  puts 
in  his  •silent  majority"  '— 
«  man  who  smtkz 


IS' 


he  ,would  take  them  back  to 
the  days  of  no  questions. 


dity  College  of  San  Francisco  LfbTary 
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Jtadio  Station  Demands  freeoom 


,  The  Victory 


By  Tom  (leaver 

The  City  College  Broadcast - 
lip;  V\uh.  eoniDosia  of  all  stii- 


^  Ram's  Price  battles  Laney's  Walker. 

Rams  Ride  To  Long,  Beach 
Tourney  Nearly  Stalled  By 
Stubborn  League  Officials 


Terry  Bradley  hits  two  of  his  21  points. 


Herd~Daryle  Johnson,  23  points,  in  victory. 


CCSF  Number  One  Again, 
Downs  Laney  ^^74  in  Thriller 


4'|i.  I '.lUioniui  Slide  .hmmr 
tolli  '•  ,  iki.ski'tbijil  tonniii- 
iiuMii  il  l.onji  Beaih  is  iju 
m-xl.  stop  for  the  K;imsT 
-chcii;  I .^  III  the  (;(;c'  tor  the 
*"  f  i  ft  h  - 1  ra  i  jiht  year 

Tht  c'hanipiotiship  im- 
pres^  (1  alinosl  tvvrybody  ex- 
cept    ietiuue     officials,     who 

vVaiil'il  t(i  foru'  i'  _lx)AM'*Ji'- 
plaviil  It  the  Rums  were 
beale.i  hy  l.aney^A  CCSF"  loss 
woiili!  have  put  them  in  a  tie 
with  Fo»>ihill.  a  team  Ihe 
\.  Bani^     (kleytwl     twice     this 


'.  yogr 


Bui   instead  tif  gaining  the 
five  •  :le  In  l.ons  Beach    tin 
Kani     AKiil'l  have  had  to  pki\- 
,«iir  !■  '  ilhill  to  ilelermme   the 


conference  winner. 

.\t1tr  P'rulay  .-.  win  over 
l.aiieN.  It  IS  ilitliiult  to  uiiikr- 
stand  the  league  official.s' 
(let-ision.  The  Hams  proved 
bl'vond  .doubt  that  they  Vcie 
the  niiinlx'r  one  team. 

If  that  win  didn  t  convince 
the  teajjue.  and  even  if  thi- 
l\vo  Foothill  victones^  (hdii  t 
impies:.—- anyuH4v-U>4?ii  iiow 
about  their  filial  13-1  mark? 

CCSF's  dominance  of  thi- 
conference  was  iinnotict'd  by 
the    league    bra''     Ixit    it    i-er- 

TaniJy  tiad  arr  HfocT  Dir  the 
other  clubs.  We  know  that  one 
team    in    paiticiilai     lelt    the 
brunt  of  the  |{am>    .\iid  that 
In  whv  ^■'♦hH^hHi  ■>  immlK  I'  two. ' 


•By  J«e  Kwnte  ' 

■fhe  phenomi'iial  Kam.s  sur- 
vived a' iate  collapse,  and  won 
thi'ii'  lifth  coiiseculiv  e  (ioideii 
(Jate  C'onterente  basketbidl 
crown  last  Friday  at  CCSF' 
with  a  wild  80-74  victory  over 
the  Latiey  Katies. 

CCSF"  Wew  all  but  two  |>oiiits 
^>f^  a-IH  |Mtiiil  hali-tmu-  leiul  m 
the  tiosin^:  st'conds  of  the 
game,  and  it  ttwjk^  a  key  turn- 
over to  inaintaiii  that  skmht 
maitiin 

r>ai>U-  ■tohnson.  who  led  .1 11 
scorers  with  2.1  point  s.  ciinclutl 
the  will  with  a  pair  of  crucial 
free  thnius  with  IK  seconds 
iett  to  -^ive  Ihe  ^iams  a  7B-74 


Rams'  Thinclads  Lose  to 
Modesto  in  First  Meet 


ily  tosses  to  ice  thi*  w  in. 

F<»r  a  time,  thoujjh.  it  ap- 
peared the  Rams  would  walk 
all  ovi-r  Laney.  CCSF  |iimpc<i 
to  an  K-^  h'iid  at  the  outset .  and 
ftiiany'  tjutn'  up  a  command- 
ing 22-.')  advantage  at  the  12  20 
mark.  During  this  p<riod, 
John.son  was  th»'  Ram  spark. 

tallying   Li  oi   his. iirsL  hall 

limits. 

The  .stuLlMirn'F.agles  fought 
their  way  back  to  within  lour 
points  al»4;l!l  ol  the  opening 
hall.  t)ut  Bradley  s  three jioiijf 
pla^v   pill    the   Buns  up  3.1kI8. " 

.\t  this  point.  Ram  coach 
Si«l  I'helan  made  the  best 
move  III  Lbv  night  lU-  inserle«l 
guard  l.,;irry nFTliii'ii "tiilo  Ihe 
L;ame  llaren  .siiddenix  tiMtk 
cluuiii'  and  made  lii>  preseiuc 


LeBlani^c  fouled  imT  CCSF 
still  held  1711  until  a  late  Laney 
shooting  spell  which  narrowed 
the  jfap  to  7K-ti«  w  ith  only  1  .iO 
remaining.  The  Rams  alniO«$^' 
saw  sure  victor>  >lip  Irmii 
their  grasp  as  Laney  ran  ofl 
six  straight  ixunts  before  John- 
son's climatic  free  throws. 

J-ur  Couch  j'helyn.^  it  was 
his  seventh  conference  cham- 
pionship m  eight  years.  .\nd 
4ie  liad  hei'oes  aplenty  in  this 
C.C.C  finale  Consider  .')-!•  Mi-I- 
calle.  who  hauled  down  l.J  re- 
lMHin<fs. 


dents  tiTnbFoailcaslinK,  Voted 
Tuesday,  Marc^  3.  tn  officially 
sponsor  a  petiflon  campaign  to 
end  whal  tliey  Lerul  "illegal 
censorship"  ol  the  cantpiM 
radio  station  KALW-F.M. 


month,  seeking  a  broad  base 
nt  suppui-t  from  students,  fae- 
ultv.  and  other  p<t>ple  ^hn  ti|ay 


Tr 


•  The  motion.  whIcH  carried 
'four  to  one.  condemned  a  pol- 
icy paper  troni  Ken  .Nielsen, 
the  K.\L^V-F^^  transmitter- 
operator  at  John  O'Connell 
■  Tec'hntcat  tnstiruTe.  which  for- 
blds  "c«mtrovtTsy'  on  the  sta- 
tion 

.Vceordingi  to  Pat   Crippen, 
KAI.W    Station    .Manager  and 
President    of    the    Broadcast- 
Club.  Iheissue  has  iH-en  huiid- 
iivg  fur  quite    some  time.   At 
the  iK'ginning  of  tlie  semesle^v- 
when  the  policy  statement  was 
handed  out  in  class,  many  stu- 
dents protested  the  provisions 
lor  censorship,  but  were  told  . 
by  the  instructor.  P.  K.  Brown, 
that  there  was  little  if  any- 
thing they  could  do  about  the 
problem. 

Mike  Berman.  Program  Di 


■•^A'.  .i 


antr 


Sta' 
■^easo' 
the  H 
down  i 

lb. 
stem 
comp' 
o|X'r.r 
tem.  < 
ter  .'- 
behini 
4.his  (I 

In  t 
chew  < 


iHg  olf   the    li»70  track 
With  only  One  practice 

itn  thinclads  were  cut 

•y  M<  Hies  to  ".">•<>  I.      -  -^  — 
lack  *)t    Ram   practice 

trom  the  lad  that  theu- 

tttiftn.  for  the  most  part. 
■s  on  the  quarter  sys- 

hc  Rams,  on  the  seme;^-^ 

stem,    fell    one    mf>nth 

in  practice  In-caiise  ol 

^crepancy 

e  sprints.  .MtKle.sto  just 

I    u|)    the    Rams     Thi- 


Ram-    plaef<l  just  one  traek- 
ster.  .sievo  (>  Neal.  iii  UiiLlUtL^ 
He  took  third  and  was.cliKked 
10.4  sn'ondj^—The  Rami^iailud. 
to   pl.ce    anyone    in    Ihe    220 
cprjnis 


er  the  Ratns  swept  all  three 
places    in    the    2   mile   event 
llernamie/     UmT    the     R.mi 
l*«>w«r  III  MHiiid.  aiMldistanei' 
man  Uo«lolle  Nai v.u/  in  third 

lh«ij  :|Uiiiper  Saivr  >44_jU- 
new  record  when  he.cleand 
-the  bar  at.  fi"  8'  Teammale 
"Ron  Caldwell  clean-il  .')  HI" 
loi  third  Ram  Pave  Robinson 
went  2r«  to  take  first  in  the 
lonu  jump 

In  the  shot  put  City  placetl 
Fi'tink  Oi'iMt*"  m    ifeMMil    Owiiui 


In  liH'  tat  and  miermediaTe* 
high  l.anfles  thC  Rams  placed 
respii  lively  Bruce  ^2xvX^~\a^ 
secom  is  I '  and    Di'rrick     Wil- 
1^.        -^ 

ffpVTOtnpr  Mike  Suleilf  ait 
^AAA-ainali.st  ^vas    the    only 

i>m    1  place  in  the  j^jflryiinls 


_ilash„JLIc.loak,  iltint  and  jwast- 


clockt 

Crr 
Trac 
place 
clock 
secoi. 

Tin 
vengi 
In  li 
count 


Tfin  at  51:3. "—^ 

■;-country   veteran    Jim 

was  the  only   Ham  to 

in  Ihe  J88Q."  lie    was.^ 
!    at     1;.')9.8    and    l<Mik 

in  the  event. 

Rams.    t(M)k    tfieii.  re- 

m  the  distance  events. 

mile    another    cross- 

\    vet   Hulx'rlo  lU-rnan- 


heave<l  the  ball  41   ami  4".       - 

T}i?.R;rm  tiTsciis^iietT  made 
a  i-lean  sweep  as  .\u<lre  IIkKs 
easily  Jook  first  with  a  i;{,i' 
throw.. Ram  teammales  Fi^nk 
Oross  .-am red  >et^>Hd  with  a 
117"  lK)mb  and  Bob  <U'I  Tone 
hit  a  112   to  nab  third  place 

.MiMlesto  tiM)k  lirsl  aiul  sTe- 
ond  in  the  pole  \-antt  \nttrRam 
f>an  'Frcidman  in  Tt^trd  with 
ah  11   leapi-r. 

"  Ram  men  corralled  iiisl 
and  thutl  place*,  m  tin-  4r4pk' 
jump  .Adrian  Coleman  edged 
out  his  opponent  by  just  2 
1 42  4  jumpi  to  snatch  up  a 
Jlam  lir.st.  Ram  Derrick  Wil- 
liams jumpi-d  41  2 
third 

The  Rams  l(H)k  tin 
behind    the  \*tfoils 
Oj^eal.       .\ndrew 


lead 

<t||l\  seco|Ml>  belore  Ci"SF 
was  on  the  verge  ol  losinu  tli< 
lead,  .iiul  Ihe  liame  .\  diaiiiai- 
.  ic  Iip-in  b\  Laiu-ys  r.tiiiar<l 
PulaiicN  follow  ing  a  wild 
sciamble  under  the  F.agle 
liottp  lilt  theTfiiin  lea«ITTrT()-74 
with  0  40  left  After  a  Ram 
llllU'iilll.  Ihe  l-.aules  loiilcti 
Teri>  r.iadleN  who  iuid  per 
tormed     su|K'ibly    tluoughoiil 

.1  It*"      **   •'   f f  \'  *■'  W  t  .       T»TfT      Tfl  tWIM** 

missi-il  his  free  throw  .Kind  Ihe 
Kaufes  had  the  ball  with  2.'> 
si'conds  icmaining  The  hound- 
ing Ram  defen.se  ruse  to  the 
occ-aston.  however,  and  torced 
Pulanex  to  throw  a  pass  awa> 
Uivinu  Hams  iMtssessioii  Laiiex 
louUnI  .lolin.titin  in  d>i>peralioni 
"awrheculfiiFv^shnk  l»oth  char-      11:'4.'».   6-7   Ham   e«niter  .terrv      all  year. 


known  to  the  rallying  F.agles. 
,  It    took    only    2-')    second>    for 

llaren  to  explodt- 
'  Bratlley  stole  an  errant  pass 

iind  led  llaren  streaking  to  the 

basket    lor   a    s^>«•cta^•ulal•   lav 
■    up   amidst    a   horde  oj   Laney 

delencUrs    llaren   punipi'd  .in 

two  more,  buckt-ts.   the  latter 
-  cunung  im  a  jU.4ix»J  pii**  1»im»  — Lu::it  IwU^  .aud.  llicii    icllkd 


had     four  .  as- 
sists.  .Mthough  he  scoretl  only* 
six  |)oinls.  his  defeiiMVe  pla\ 
accounted  lor  numerous  Laiiev 
turnovers. 

Coiisider  the  >iiperlaliv<' 
pla.\  of  llarcH.  and  Bradley 
llaren  hit  seven  of  Miveii  sbot> 
from  the  IliMii  and  lhre<'  oi 
three  toiil  shots  Bradley  net- 
ted !l-ll  lield  goals  .iiid  iHvi 
isheil  with  21  points 

..\iid  »  oii.^ider  the  sUfHi-  John- 
son. wIki.  was  the  laclor  loi, 
the  liains  The  t»ig  forw;ml 
>cored  17  ol  Ills  2;!  |>oints  in  the 


V, 


rector  of  KALW'^  says;  "What 
we  are  particularly  opposed 
to  is  abritrary  censorship^  by 
one  man.  Ken  Nielsen,  with  no 
provision  for  a  process  of  ap- 
pealing his  decisions.  ' 

At  one  time.  Nielsen  ciit  off 
the  broadcast  of  a  program^ 
featuring  Dick  Gregory, 
though  there  was  no  obscenity, 
no  call  to  get  guns,  and  very 
little- except  Ciregory  s  expla- 

"hation  of  how   he  came  to  be 
where  he  is.  Several  records 

jrtjiii  uh;.l  \,Hi.if.  lerms     sug- 

ge  been  cen- 

soit!,  i'lr    11,    .,>,-■.    shows  too. 

The  petitions  will  be  elrcu- 
■ioitMl    uu     otui-  oB     campufc^ 
throughout    the    rest    oi    the 


have  some  influence.  The  pelf- 
lions  will  be  presented  to  the 
San  Francisco  Board  of  Kdu- 
cation  iu  early  April.  Tht*  stu- 
deiits  do  not  expect  to  get  rid 
of  aJL  censorship,  tail  they  do 
hope  that  a  future  censorship 
statement,  to  Ik-  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Kducation.  will  be- 
driiwn  up  by  all  persons  con- 
cerned —  students,  facuky. 
administration,  etc..  and  that 
an  appeal  procedure  will  be 
put  in  to  keep  aVay  from  arbi- 
trary decisions  by  2/wh<H>ver 
will  bi'  in  charge  of  enforcing 
the  new  codtv  ^.  _, 

Specifically,  the  petitions 
ask  that  censorship  from  the 
people  at  John  OTonnell 
eeiise.  that  any  policy  govern^ 
ing  KALW  come  from  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  that 
it  refleet  constitutional  pro- 
tections of  speech  and  press 
freedoms  and  normal  regula- 
tions of  the  Federal  Commu-^ 
nications  Commission. 

At  present,  there  is  little  lis-' 
tener  response^to^.-VLW .  pri- 
marily  because  the  station 
operates  only  during  those 
hours  when  most  students  are 
in  classes.  .Additionally,  the 
censorship  regulations  made 
by  Nielsen  make  for  a  rather 
dull,  colorless  format.  Because 
students  probably  do  not  feel 
strongly  atx)ut  the  isslie,  of 
censorship  of  something  they 
do  not  listen  to,  the  broadcast- 
ing students  will  h^ve  to  get 
support  from  the'  F^cirttySen- 
ate  on  the  issue  of  censorship 
-as  a  poim  of  ethics.  an4  suj»-^ 
'port  from  nifluential  off- 
campus  jH'ople  in  the  broad- 
casting industry  and  in  local 


"This  I'ampns  is  .Apathy  C 


Billy  .Metcall  withO  (r2  remain- 
ing Tlw  Ram  Hurry  ignited  by 
llaren  saw  a  seven  |K»int  lead  • 
spii'ad  lo  Kiixniits  in  oiil>  .'.4.") 

T^he     secoiul    hall     saw     tlfe'^ 
Hams    continue    their    domiii- 
t'lice.  with  only  a  token disUirb- 
aiue  from  \\\v  l.anle>i    But  al 


down  t«i  play  a  great  dcleiisiM' 
game,  urabbinu  off  !."»  re- 
bounds   to    halt    the    F^agles. 

.lolnison  had  been  playing  w  ith 
straineii  ligaments  ni  his  knee, 
but  his  |H'i  lorniain;*'  was  not 
affected    It  was  his  gutty  pl.iy 

tti.nt    tvpili..^!  thi.  Ii.iins,   .<Hl4tl 


^oop  tAer^et  Possible  Oisos^er 


-v«»- 


lo  secure 

■  440  rela> 

of    Steve 

Watkins. 

(Ih^i  .\ustin  and  Pave  Robit)- 


tipj.   ^  ijppt'U   up  fir.M   with  a — .wii.  The  lulay   ^as  clucki'il  ill 


_^  Last  week.  wH?  informed  you 
orthelriu.enr expansion  ol  the 
.NB.A/  which    wmmI  ^^M    lour 

-^^HH•♦'  te«n»!T- 1»  -fhe-Htnii"l-e«*ti- 
cllib  U-ague ,  The  move  will 
<liliile  the.  teams  lo  a  (xiint 
where  Ihe  brand  ol  basketball 
cottltf  1r>  inftTior  to  professicm- 
al  standards 

In  that  other  league  i.XB.A'. 
tlH'i:e  iirt'  eleven  leums.  each 
of  which  i.s  aheady  playing  in- 
ferior basketball  .So  Walter 
KiMiiidy.  \l>.\  coIn^li^.>ionel . 
has  planiM'd  lo  join  his  »'ighteen 
learns  with  the  .\B.\s  eleven 
l(^  loini  an  interior  2!t  tiam 
4*. 


=^^ KyJtM-  KoHle ■ 

to  lo.se.  and  evervTTum:  to  tiaiii  ' 
by   .1   merger,   the  NB.A  risks 
the  |>o.sMl>ility  ol  kising  it^fe|>- 

lit (II  l<HI   fTFT^Twnt* T;  f^t  inifp   rJit'w^ 

ketball     .And    the    a<l<htion   ol 
the  iK'w  tiams.  plus  the  mei- 
. gcr.Avould  weaken  Ihe  slrongr, 
(+  lengnrr      ■  '    ~~ 

.\nothei  problem  of  the  mer- 
ger concerns  Ihe  common 
(Iratl.     With    29    first     round 


meanmglti^iii^-Mjice    most    of 
Ihe   promising  players  whuld 

Im.^  gone.-  ^i^~ ., 

•fht^  liiial  bute  Hv  t4H*-w«fks- 


-1^ 


^♦^ 


<lraft  choices.  Ihe  possibility 
of  picking  up  more  than  one 
lop-llight  collegian  on  any  one 
team  is  almost  nil  For  exatn- 
pk'  the  championship  team 
woulil  cliooselast  ill  the  draft. 
meanmu    their   i-eeond   eboiee 


is  the  nalignment  ol  the  tt-ams 
inlo-divisions.  leagu*j*.oi  whal- 
' ever.  It  may  be  tasu-i    it  one 
-more  team  cnnhf^br  7irtrtert^"fn~ 
even  the  total  lo  thirty  dubs 
Maybe  there  could  be  fifteen 
two-team     divisions    or    two 
fifteen-team  divisions.  Or  pos- 
sibly,  all   the  clubs  could  be 
lumped  logelher  in  oiu'  giant 
league,    with   Itw   tnp  tMent\ 
teams  makinig  the  playolls   .\t 
that    rate,   the   playoffs   could 
la>it  until  the  next  iieono 


L'unon.  and 


4:'21.^  clocking.  Pave  Power, 
a  cr  ss-country  man.  tiKik 
third    11  4:29.4.  Getting  .strong- 


4;i.4 

.Modesto  took  the 
in  3.29.4  minult,'s^ 


mile  relav 


Such  a  merger  wouUI  tear 
apart  the  established  NB.A. 
Whereas  the  .AB.A  has  nothing 


would  Ik-  the  .')8th  player  draft- 
ed. .All  the  iouimIs  of  Ihedralt 
after    the    .second    would    Ite 


Kennedy  could  make  moiuy 
all  year-around  w  ith  his  brand 
of  basketball. 


Pofncti  Cripp«n,  fC&LW-FM  Station  Manogor  (forafront)  and  Mik*  B*rnMin,  KCSF  Pregram 

Director.  Both  wont  an  end  to  censorship  of  their  programming.  — Photo  by  Kovacs     > 

says  Crippen.     but  people     anything  to  stop  them   from      sign  Ihem.  Arbitrary  censor- _ 
have    to    come  -  together    on     censoring  everything.'  ship  atfeictfr- everjfoiie  stittiapC  «.' 

some  point  or  there  won't  be        Watch  for  the  petitions  and      or  later. 
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'\Ne're  In  An  Ecological 
Revolution'  -  Hal  Gilliatn 


In  the  Ihird  of  a  series  of 
lectures  on  our  environment.. 
Harold  (iilliam.  w'riter  for  Ih^ 
Sati  .  I'rancisco  riironiclw. 
sjxike  on  the  i-onse(nicnces  of 
overpopulation  and  industriali- 
zation of  our  environment 

Cilliah'i  griined  hK  I'SfitTl- 
enT-e"  when  he  worked  tor  the 
Departnieiil  of  the  Interior  in 


to  the  California  animal  and 
plant,  lile  For  example.  DDT 
has  killed  pelicans,  cormor- 
ants. Iish.  and  other Jorms  of 
animal  life 

I  think  that  we  have  really 
committed  a  form  of  genocide 
on  tlH'tio  Kpwvimi.    (iilliiim  i>airi 


Washington.  DC  Wlule  there. 
fie  learned  a6^out  the  political 
_Ei:^es.seM^^oL.£gUu\g  JeSisla:L!;rriV^ 
tion     oji     our     environmenl     ^™„   . 


in  relerenvP  to  the  pelicans  on 
the  .Santa  Barbara  coaslline 
TTTaTweriTcTITedT^y  TITTT  wlfich 
birds  pii-keflitp  ffoffl-fish 
that    had  been  permeated  by 


The  oxygen  that  is  produced 
by  our  plant  Itte  is  beiiu;  used 
at  a  rate  that  is  severaV  thou- 
sand times  more  than  tliAoxy- 

•^en  we  breathe  Some  scien- 
tists believe  iftet  iiMlustAiai 
plants  are  using  more  oxygen 

ihan  our  pjatil  lilV  is  ianalilk 


through  our  governmeiil 

'  "We  are  in  the  midst  of  w  hat 


^^BDT  fms  ^en  fyund  by^ 
.scientists  It^ause  tumors  in 
mice.  ■   he-  continued,  "buf  it 


of   producing     The  effects  oi)^ 
this  exploitation  of  our  oxygetii 

ing  air  at 
20.000  feet. 

\Sinong~tlie  fallac)<^s  mi.  our 
'  society  that  have  crfiiSieii^Jlil: 


tion    are    that    e\eryone 
....,,.  ,  ,  ,  "done  his  own  thing     wiili'^ 

inii!ji..tt".J:aned  an^ecol^ngical  j^^  been   provm M  . .^.,m*»(i^mUmi  -t^n   4he -mU.. 

revolution,    Gilliam-smq.    We     iaii<;»'  .-imier  or  leukemia   in 
hear  the  word    ecologyr  We 
hear  the  word  environment" 
.   According    to    Gilliam,    the 


has 


\   •    - 


This  photo,  by  Mark  J.  Kelleher,  ^s  part  of  an  exhibit  of  ttudenT 
^    work  now  on  display  dn  the  Third  ftoor  8f  Cteud  ttott. 


1 


reasons  for  thi.s  sudden  inter- 
est in  our  environment  are 
television  s  documentatics  on 
|X)llution  and  politicians'  re- 
vamped  platforms  w^ich  in- 
clude environment,  causing 
the  American  people  to  realize 
tlml  something  horrible  is  hap- 
pening to  the  land  and  air 
around  us.  > 

Gilliam  became  involved  in 
the  pollution  problem  because 
of  the  destruction  being  done 


humaifs.  'Scientfsts  ieel  that 
DOT  and  other  such  chemicals 
may     produce     mutation^     in 


human  beings  of  future  ger- 
erations 

The  extermination  of  one 
-type-uf  animal  life  can  lead  to 
overpopulation  of  another.  Gil- 
liam pointed  out  For  example, 
when  birds  are  exterminated 
the  insect  and  mice  species 
that  they  held  m  control  will 
have  a  population  explosion 
.causing  man  to  use  more 
chemicals  to  '  exlei^ihAJe 
them. 

/ 


ihatiticts  Md  on  ouB  environ- 
ment.  Pe.sjicides  have  affected 
various  forms  of  life.  T|^e.  feel- 
ing that  "growth  JiL  good  "  is 
inev  if  able,  -teuf  ^fien-  i^-4>eW 
Industry  comes  to  the  city^ai]d 
brings  more  families  with  it 
a  need  for  more  h6usint;^irise^ 
and  the  feeling  that  growth  :.« 
progress  sets  in 

In  conclusion.  .Mr  uiii;ani 
said,  "We  have  to  deveinp  a 
reverence  for  the  earth  .uiii  its 
plants  and   its  creatures 

we  can't  survive  without  i« 
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What  Happened  at  U.  C 


(The  fotlowing  lii  an  account 
uf  thi>  Santa  Barbara-lsia  Vista 
uprising  as  reported  by  Steve 
l*le\  in  and  Jim  (iregory  of  the 
I'C  Santa  Barbara  student 
newspaper.  '  Kl  <;iiii<hii   "  i  


to  concemrale'nTeir  eiiufis  on 
busting  loi»dopt'  and  otherwise 
harassing  students.  And  on 
a  campus  where  probably 
seventy  per  cent  of  tlie  stu- 
'rtt^Tits  tuyn  on.  I  hey  iacltod  no 


Santa  Barbara? 

nfi:  downtown  Lsla  Viala..  and 


tmui  Uiat  day.-Hu-h  I'mter-     buiwu.  throe  blo«l<8.  chasad  by 


vood,  a  member  of  the  Re- 
sistance. wa<  "arrested  and 
bnitally  beaten  in  front  of  a 
number  of  people.  then 
charged    wiUi    six   counts'  of 


isia  Vista  is  a  specially -built 
college  community,  with  large 
slum-lilie  apartment  houses 
"litid  three  fo<td  stores"  with  re~ 
murkably  high  prices.  It's  ten 
miles  from  Santa  Barbara, 
with  the -university  on  one  side 
of  town,  the  ot-ean  on  the 
other.  M(fstly  students  and 
those  who  live  off  the  student 
populace.  The  average  income 
of  a  I CSB  student's  parents 
ib  S22.000. 

Rent  for  the  disintegrating 
plastic  apartments  ranges 
from  $140  to  S270  a  month, 
(.'hanceller  Moser.  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Goleta  Valley 
Savings  and  Loan,  which  fi-, 
-nances  some  of  the  Isla  Vistji 
development  projects,  help^ 
with  the  conversion  of  the  old 
V  S  .Marine  Base  into  the 
campus,  and  purchas^  one- 
third  of  isla  Vista  fpt  Signal 
Oil.  At  Ihe  .same  tini*  as  Moser 
was  grabbing  off  hfs  share,  six 
realtors  formed/about  six  in- 
terlocking partnerships,  took 
over  the  plarjning  commission 


and  succeesi/ed  in  building  an 
isolated  Community  where 
lw«'iily-ft^>'  Ihnii.sand  students 

luid  have  to  Jive-=-  and 
spend 

When  the  community  felt  the 
piach  and  screamed  in  out- 
rage, urban  renewal  came  in. 
And  who  got  the  renewal 
tunds?  The  (ioleta  Savings  and 
Loan  Co.  Ninety  p«'r  cent  of 
the  rentals  are  controlled  by 
t^ese  same  six  realtors.  Santa 
Barbara  realtors  refuse  to 
rent  to  students,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  squeeze  at  Isla 
Vista. 

Un  a  usually  quiet  campus. 
the  police  have  had  ample  time 


material, 

Some  time  bi'fore  William 
Kunstler  came  to  speak,  inci- 
dentK  occurred  that  tar 
tester  in  the  community's 
side.  .\  guy  in  front  of  a  pool 
hall  flips  the  bird  at  a  ci>p.  The 
cop  chases  hinf,  two  of  the 
guy's  friends  interfere.and  tlie  . 
guy  gets  aiiay-  Later  he's 
caught,  ana  his  two  ^friends 
are  arreined  for  atdinjr  ami 
abetting'  a    Hewing    fingerer. 

( )n  Tuesday .  before  Kunstler 
spoit^.  police  arrested  Jim 
Trpiter.  known  movement 
.sympathizer,  shortly  before  a 
-pig  car  was  burned.  Trotter 
'  was  charged  with  the  fire.  Two 
people  who  attempted  to  help 
Trotter  were  arrested.  That 
nigM.  the  Radical  I  nion  held 
a  rap  session  aboiit  Trotter 
an^took  a  collection  to  help 
witlrbail. 

People  set  fire  to  a  mattress 
9t  the  scene  of  the  arrest.  A 
police  car  drove  by.  A  few  of 
the  seventy  people  assembled 
threw  rocks.  Five  more  cops 
drove  i»y,  and  each  timf  they 
were  met  by  more  nn-ks.  The 
assembled  persons  waited  for 
more  police,  and  the  crowd 
itwelled  to  atiout  five  hundred 
people. 

,.\t  11:30  p.m.  two  hundred 
people  assaulted  the  Bank  of 
.America  and  broke  out  every 
window.  At  1  a.m.  one  of  the 
realty  offices  was  hit 

Wednesday,  ICunstler  came 
to  town,  lie  spoke  to  about 
:{.500  people. , His  speech  was 
not  particularly  inflamma- 
tory: he  said  he  couldn't  con- 
demn breaking  windows.  The 
crowd  gave  him  a  standing 
ovation. 


felonies  assault"—  on- three 
cops.  'Wie  arrest  was  an  at- 
tempt tok^break  up  a  proposed 

he*tivily  irtyolvcci.  More  cop 
cars  were  sK)ned. 

( Police  weW  tatfr  to  accuse 
demonstrators^  of  stockpiling 
rocks,  but  a  goM  share  of  the 
fandscapipg  in  IMa  Vista  is  of 
the  rock-garden  \ariety,  and 

plentiful  ntck  4>oUet;Uons  ever 
assembled.) 

At  dusk,  people  stated  to 
chase  the  black  and  wftile  po- 
lice cruisers,  behaving  in 
guefrilla  street  tactic-inspired 
manners,  moving  in.  destiwy- 
ing  a  realty  office  or  attacking 
a  cop  car.  then  running  fo^ 
another  one. 

Wednesday  night,  the  peo- 
ple went  back  to  the  Bank  of 
.America.  Windows  had  l>een 
lioarded  up,  so  a  trash  can 
was  set  on  fire.  Three  frater- 
nity types  put  the  fire  out.  At 
10  p.m.,  the  police  came  in 
force,  with  the  sheriff's  posse 
arriving  in  a  bun, 

The  police  began  to  forfti  up 
behind  the  bankTthpn  charged 
the  assembled  crowd,  chasing 
them  about  a  block.  Then  tha 
people  stopped . 

The  Isla  Vista  terririn  is 
ideally  suited  for  street  fight- 
ing in  that  there  are  a  thou- 
sand ways  out  of  most  situa- 
tions. You  can't  be  trapped. 
The  people  fought  back  w  ith 
rocks,  and,  when  the  ptilice 
charged  again,  they  sttkod  and 
fought,  then  charged  the  po- 
lice: -•'--:     . 

Immensely  surprised,  the 
police  huddicd  together,  then 
liiokf   and   ran.    Back   to  the 


an  angry  mob  of  eight  hundred 
people.  .All  the  bus  windows 
were  smashed.  The  police  re- 
treated., A  police  cruiser  was 
al)andoned  and  later  destroyed 
i»y  the  cfpwd.  Between  11  p.m. 
and  midnight.  Iht* police  made 
short  forays,  throwing  tear- 
_gaji_hul_leai'gas  security  was 
relatively  poor  and  the  crowds 
could  not  be  dispersed.  There 
was  partying  in  the  streets, 
and  barricades  were  thrown 
up.  '         ' 

Xt  12:30  a.m.  Thursday,  a 
trashcan  was  set  on  fire  out- 
side the  Bank  of  America,  and. 
after  smashing  the  door  with 
a  motorcycle,  rebels  moved 
the  trashcan  into  the  building. 
Seven  hundred  people  stood  by 
and  kept  the  police  and  fire  de- 
partment officials  off  for  the 
two  hours  it  took  for  the  Bank 
of  America  to  go  up  in  smoke. 
Flames  roared  sixty  feet  into 
the  air.  At  2  a.m^a  helicopter 
,  flew  over,  warning  the  crowd 
Wlow  that  they  were  an  illegal 
^sembly.  and  all  but  two  hun- 
dred went  home  to  bed. 

Ti^e  police  moved  in  immedi- 
ately\  and  thirty-five  were  ar- 
rested. Votiik  invaded  people's 
hnusps.  without  search  war- 
rants.  \An  announcer  for 
KC'SB.  ttH'  campus  radio,  was 
rousted  out  of  bed  and  ar- 
rested. 

The  dayligl\t  hours  Thursday 
were  quiet,  but  bonfires  sprang 
up  to  welcom^  the  police  at 
nightfall.  A  C^owd  of  five- 
hundred  charged  forming  po- 
lice lines,  badly  damaged  an- 
other police  car,  at^d  was  only 
forced  back  by  another  bus- 
load of  police.  Th^t  night. 
-slreeL.  action _j:aged.\  Rebels 


the  guerrilla  street  tactics  used 
earlier  were  again  employed. 
The  police  seemed  at  a  loss  as 
to  how-to  fight  against  this  type 
of  action. 

t'Hder  attack  by  re*>els,  the 
police  bi>gan  to  throw  rocks 
back,  but  the  guerrillas  merely 
armed  themselves  with  gari 
bage  can  lids  and  continued 
the  assault.  Several  .Molotov 
cocktails  were  throw  n  at  police 
lines,  but  no  police  were 
burned.  The  police  retreated 
again.  Casualties  for  the  eve- 
ning Included  one  police  officer 
paralyzed  and  one  with  a 
caved -In  chest. 

A  35-year-old  UC  employee 
was  shot  by  police  while  on  his 
way  home  in  his  car. 

Police  retreated  and  left  the 
fieldsto  the  demonstrators.  As 
each  car  pulled  away,  it  was 
pelted  with  rocks.  After  build- 
ing barricades  and  dancing  in 
the  streets,  most' of  the  victo- 
rious demonstrators  went 
home.  At  12:30  Friday  morn- 
ing, a  helicopter  flew  over 
warning-fhat-Watienal  Guard 
troops  were  arrivingi  The 
Guard  arrived  at  1  a.m.  and 
arrested  thirty  people,  mostly 
out  of  passing  cars.      ■ 


Afterircftfves  f o  the   — -..^-'L.   : 
Projected  Starvation   Crisis    ^ 

Dr-  Frank  Felice  of  T  S  F         ^^p  said  that  with  our  highly     that  there  are  170.000  acres  of 
spoke  on  Thursday.  March  3* 
in  the  Little  Theater on  "Al- 
ternatives   to    the    Projected 


Starvation  (Crisis." 

The  view  he  presented  was 
that  tlie  point  ot  over-popula- 
tion Ras  not  been  reached  yet 
and  I  that  it  probably  never 
will.* 

lie  blamed  the  lack  dfTtts- 
tribution  of  Modern  Technol- 
ogy  to  jh;u;riderdeveloped  fet 


tiolis'as  the  cause  of  slafVa- 

tion.  ""'     * 


iudu.strialized    state    we    can 
produce  '-more    than    enough 
fuod  lor  the  populations  pro- 
jected  111  the  foreseeable  fu- 
«  lure.  .An  exapiple  ofmsing  our 
jl ethnology    to    increase    food 
production  is  in  his  references 
to  San  Krancisco  Bays  li.seful- 
n^ss  111  prodiJciiig  oysters 
\Two  and  one  half  thousand 
pounds    per   acre   of   oysters 
.were  taken  from  4.0O0  acres 


f 


tide  land. suitable  for  oyners 
in  the  Bav.  With  that  area.  40() ! 


ipillion    -pounds    of    oyrter.s 


"Of  Bay  water  at  the  turn  of* 
the  century.  Dr:  Felice  noted 


could  be  harvested.  The  last 
time  oysters  were  harvtstet 
from  the  bay  was  in  193.5 JL'h-^ 
is' due  to  a  combinatiw  ai^a- 
dustrial  waste,  .sewage,  arid 
agricultural  wastes. 

Dr,  Felice's  position  wa.s 
very  optimistic  compared  to 
-Di^~  Thomas  Harvey's  or  Dr. 
John  Thomas',  next  week'ik 
College  Hour  speakers. 


Southeast  Asia; 
Struggle  Builds  in  Laos 


A  Three-Dimensional  Experience 


charged  police  barricades  re- 
peatedly,  and   another  thirty 

people  mostly  noiwlemon- 
stiati)r~  aiKlpa.s.MiigijioIorists. 
were  arrested.  Police  cordO|ied 


Isla  Vista  was  slapped  under 
a  6  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  curfew,  and 
indiscriminate  arrests  and  il- 
legal .entry,  into  people's 
homes  has  become  a  fommon 
occurrence.  People  are  being 
arrested  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  charged  with  as- 
sault and  auicealing  deadly 
weapons  Seventy  pi'ople  were 
arrested  Friday,  though  there 
was  no  street  action.  Police 
are  attempting  to  identify 
reljels  from  pictures. 

Isla  Vista  looks  liki'  an  occu- 
pied  city  m  a  war  zone.  But  for 
two  nights  running. "the  streets 
really  ilid  tx'long  to  I  lie  people. 

Right  on. 


By  Tom  Cleaver 

The    long.  (Jrawn-out    civil 

-  war-national  war  of  liberation 

..in  Laos  is  coining  to  aJiead. 


-At-thispemt,  not  wven  massive — quietly 
American   troop    intervention 

,xould  probably  save  the  situa-_ 
tion  if  it  were  possible  to  send 
troops  to  the  country,  which  it 
isn't. — '; — - — — ^ 


tralists  under  Prince  Souvana 
phouma,  ^though  fighting  be- 
tween the  neutralists  and  right- 
ists —  while  the  Pathet  Lao 
rebuilt  their  forces  — 


beginning  of  the  struggle   in 
1960. 

Many  Senators  are  now  pub- 
licly worried  about  Amefican 
involvement  in  the  >var,  and 


With  the  recent  captuhc  of 

the  strategic  Plain  of  Jars  — 
named  for  the  creniatorial 
urns  scattered  over  the  plain 
from  an  earlier  civilization  — 
by  the  Pathet  Lao  with  assist- 
ance from  Korfh  Vietnarhese 
troops,  the  inability  of  the' 
_  Ainericaivsupported  elements 
to  hold  their  own  has  been 
amply  demonstrated.  The 
plain  was  .taken  by  the  so- 
ratlpri  ^'sfi^rct  armv  "  of  GeQi. 


continued  until  1964,  when  the 
rightist  elements  wtre  install- 
ed in  government,  nominally 
recognizing  the  authority  of 
Souvana  Plwuma.  who  had  to 
publicly  acquiesce  to  the  pres- 
ence of  American  troops  in 
civilian  clothes  under  the  con- 
trol  oT  the  CTA. 

Direct  American  military  in- 
volvement began  shortly  after 
the  assassination  of  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem  in  the  fall  of  1963.  This 
involvement,  which  was  pri- 
marily bombing  and  recon- 
naissance flights  from  Navy 
carriers  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 
)va«   not   exposed   until   May 


v«.. 


The  cui-rtjnt  exhibit  of.  the 
arcKirettufe  students  at  CCSF 
can  easily  Ik-  classified  as  a 
three  dimensional  experience. 
The  exhibit  in  rtNini  C  207.  is 
devoted  to  conce'pts  of  design 
and  "space." 

The  main  feature  of  the  ex- 
hibit are  models  of  space  mod 
ulators,  constructed  by  the  stu- 
dents. These  have  been  de- 
scribed as  a  means  of  creating 
"space.  "  Since  there  are  two 
tables  of  them,  a  wide  Varietv 


'We'll  Use  Any  Force 
Available'^Reagan 


eral  Vang  Pao  late  last  sum- 
mer, after  Pathot  Lao  and 
North  Vietnamese  troops  had 
.withdraw  n  in  the  face  of  mas- 
sive .American  air  raids  in 
the  region.  Vang  Pao's  troops 
merely  occupied  territory  that 
had  been  vacaitid.  with  none 
struggle 


By  Jim  Browning.  News  EdUur.: 


A- 


^ 


(;o\ernor  Ronald  Reagan  last  week  blasted  the  slate^i  univer- 
sity and  college  administrators  fur  "not  meeting  th(\serious 


threat  of  student  dissent  head-on.' 


-V 


two  of  the  ma«y  modols  on  display  in  Cloud  Hall. 
(Photo  by  Brown) 


of  their  use  is  very  apparent. 
The  accompanying  photu- 
eraphs  show  several  of  them. 

Also  shown  are  featores  on 
how  color  can  Ih*  used  as  a 
whole  medium  that  can  pro- 
ject power  arid  value.  Tlu'  sign- 
boards feature  some  examples 
of  these  in  such  a  way  as  to 
l-the  atMvlTM't  mcanings^ 
of  light,  color,  and  space  in 
laymen's  lerm^». 

The  exhibit  isn't  devoted  to 
just  these  points.  Also  featured 
are  posters  and  drawings 
showing  how  the  following  tie 
in  with  architecture:  design, 
materiels.  volumes,  mass,  con- 
tours, and  light.  There  Is  also 
news  of  an  American  Institute 

.Architecture  competition  for 
SF  high  sch«M>l  students  to  find 
the  best  design  for  a  teenage 
center. 


Reagan  told  his  weekly  news  conference  in  Sacramento  that 
he  supported  the  recent  "get  tough  '  anrwuncement  of  Chancel- 
lor Vernon  Cheadle  of  L'C  Santa  Barbara  j  that  any  student  par- 
ticipating in  a  campus  disorder  or  riot  w'ouid  be  immediately 


suspendt^a  ahd  prrthiDiT<>(i  ffom  aTK^nfling  nnotner  .siau'  uriiver 

sity  or  college 
, : ISO  JLSTIFJCATION' 


of  the  struggle  that  would 
mark  the  action  a.s  the  great 
"victory"  that  was  proclaimed 

in  the  American   press..  The 

:2-Tetaking  of  the  vital  plain  in 
•  the  face  of  the  most  massive 
American  aerial  bombing  of 
the  entire  Soutlieast  Asian  war, 
shows  the  ability  of  the  oppos- 
ing forces  to  do  whatever  they 
want  in  the  country. 

Tha  war  in  Laos  has  rnn- — among 


TTO.  wlien  a  Navy^tR-iihnaTs- 
V  sance  jet  was  shot  down  by 
Patliet    Lao    forces    and    the 
pilot  captured. 

Starting  from  a  force  of 
lessJiian.a  battalion  in  early 
I960,' the  Pathet  Lao  now  con- 
trols nearly  three-fourths  of 
•^'the  country,  with  the  exception 
of  the  royal  capital  of  Luang 
Praban'g.  the  administrative 
capital-  of  Vientiane,  and  the 
area  .south  of  the  Thai-Lao 
border  on  the  Mekong  River. 
Since  1964.  they  have  control- 
led the  centrally-located  Plain 
of  Jars  at  will. 


talk    about    preventing    any 
buildup  of  American   ground 
forces  in  Laos.  This  actually 
skirts    the    issue,    since    the 
American  military  cbnrimand- 
ers   in  the  region  know  that 
an  American  military  ground 
action  would  be  a  very  difficult 
undertaking.'  siRce"  Laos  Is  a 
landlocked  country,  and  sup- 
plying the  necessary  backup 
fdr     the     highly-technological 
army    would    be    exceeding'iy 
difficult   without   a   port   and 
with   no  major  airfield  ade- 
quate for  cargo  planes  in  the 
country    that    would    be    safe 

■  from  enemy  attack.  At  pres- 
vnr:  theie  arty  aomrthiftg-  -tn 
excess  of  5.000  U.S.  Army  Spe- 
cial F'orces  in  the  country, 
operating  under  the  control 
of  the  CIA,  attempting  to  or- 

'  ganize  Meo  tribesmen  into 
guerrilla  units  or  into  Vang 
Pao's  mercenary  army.  I'n- 
less  the  Administration  is 
stupid  enough  to  believe  that 
it  can  send  men  into  land- 
locked Laos  with  the  over- 
whelming supply  difficulties 
this  would  present  when  they 
have  been  so  unsuccessful  in 

,  Vietnam  where  access  for  re- 


^^^"^-'^^  M ALXYSTA  -  S£A  =£ 
\  -p""^--^®  KUALA  — 


supply  IS  relatively  easy,  this 
covert  military  presence  and 
tlie  massive  bombing  attacks 
will  be  the  extent  of  involve- 


ment The  Pathet  Lao  and  thr_ 
Vietnamese  have  already 
shown  that  this  effort  is  totally 
useless. 


The  Americans  talk  a  lot 

about  the  lack  of  fighting  spirit 

the  Laotians.  This  is 


This  recently  circulated  leaflet  points  out  that  more  bombs  are  fallinQ  in  Laos  than 


were  dropped  in  North  Vietnam.  It  was  distributed  by  the  Filipmo  Club 


"Ito  issueJl-declared  the  governor,  "can  justify  or  warriant . 
students  resorting  to  violence  and  ttie  destruction  of  property 
and  .endangering  human  life^-^— — ^  —-.^  ^  ^  "^ 

"Its  high  time  this  coyntry  stood  back  and  took  a  look  at  itself 
and  how  far  we've  gone  down  the  road  toTry  to  run  the  govern- 
ment by  seeing  who  can  make  the  knidest  noise  in  the  streets. 

•There   are   normafrTeasonable   channels.  '   the   governor 
added,  "for  redress  of  grievances  and  the  last  place  in  the  world- 
we  should  expect«this  kind  of  violence  is  in  the  academic  com- 
maniTy\ 

"There'is  no  excuse' for  it."  '         ,  ■  " ^ — 

When  asked  if  meeting  the  problem  of  campus  di.sorders  in- 
cluded the  calling  of  tlft  national  guard  and  army  troops  onto 
college  campu.ses.  Reagan  replied.  "Yes,  if  it  js  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  college  open,  well  use  any  force  available. 

SAMTV'.'? 

"Even  if  it  takes  the  army  to  quell  a  riotous  mob  of  anarchist 
students  we'll  use  them.  That's  the  only  way  sanity  is  going  to 
return  to  the  colleges  and  universities  of  this  state." 

Reagan  then  lashed  out  at  the  Santa  Barbara  riots  saying 

-Lhat.  the  riots  were  created  >?y  "a  littte  bunch  of  storm  troopers. 


tinued    intermittently    for    25 

years,    since   the   declaration 

..of  Laotian  i^ndependence  from 

-Fratwe  in  1945.  Overextension 


?" 


many  of  whom  were  not  trom  the  Santa  Barbara  campus,  al- 
t hough  .some  were.'* 


-itt  Laos,  on  .  the  part  of  the 
French  army  was  one  of  the 
decisive  factors  leading  to  the 
Trench  defeat  at  Dienbienphu : 
the  fort  had  been  placed  there 
to  try  to  stop-infiltration  from 
Vietnam  into  Laos.  When  the 
struggle  began. anew  in  the 
late  19.50s.  it  precipitate<i  the 
first  international  cmis.  in 
the  region  since  the  French-de- 
Teat  tn  T954.  U.S  involvement 
tlweugh  the  CIA, in. attempting 
to  clandestinely  overthrow  the 
neutralist  icgimc  heated  up 
the  Civil  war  tictween  rightists 
—  supported  by  the  CIA.  neu- 
tralists^ supported  by  "world 
op'inion.i"  and  the  leftists  - 
sup|K)rt^rt  l.y  large  numbers 
(>f   the   people   a?id   receiving 


true  about  the  American-con- 
trolled forces,  which  are  man- 
ned by  press  gangs  who  go 
into  the  refugee  centers,  grab^ 
any  able-bodied  man  of  mil^ 
tary  age.  and  bring  him  bacfe 
to  the  camps  All  refugees  are 
fleeing  Amerian  terror  bomb- 
ing against  the  villages  in  the 
hills  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country,  and  have  little  love 
for  their  Western  "t^cnefac- 
tors."  The  Laotian  army  did 
not  even  contest  this  latest 
take-over  of  the  Plain  of  Jars. 
The  commander  of  the  Royal 
Lao  Army  was  seen  in  the 
nightclub  of  the  American  ho- 
tel in  Vientiane  with  his  two 
mistresses  the  -day  of  the 
Vietnamese  attack;  the  Royal- 
Lao  -Defense  Mint.stry  was 
closed  to  celebrate  Buddha's 
birthday,  with  two  sleeping 
guards   being   the  only    mill- 


defeat  U.S.  imperialism! 


^«t^«A«MatYiU.t* 
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Tiie  1962  Geneva  accords  sup- 
posedly gave  power  to  the  heu- 


has  been  the  story  of-  Royal 
Lao  military  policy  since  the 
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'Some  Broadcasters  Capitalize  on  the 
Good  rimes  of  Today's  Society^ 


-r 


By  Elizabeth  Driscoli   -  . - 

Last  Thursday  Bob  Vanow- 
ski;  Director  of  Public  Affairs 
and  editorial  writer  for  KCBS 
radio,  spoke  to  the  KCSF 
Ibruadcasting  students.  He  has 
worked  for  KCBS  radio  for  five 
years. 

Mr.  Vanowski  spoke  on  the 
increased  need  for  versatility 
on  the  part  of  the  reporter.  The 
reporter  for  a  small  news- 
casting  station  must  be  able 
to  cover  all  subjects  from 
sports  to  PTA  meetings.  In 
the  smaller  radio  stations, 
there  is  no  room  for  the  spe^ 
cialist  because  the  news  mar- 
ket is  not  worth  the  expense 
of  hiring  one. 

\ — A-  good.-  v*»^itU'-  reporter 
wiio  ha.s  p?rspet)iv  e  and  knows 
hi.-  i,onimunit\/is  worth'niore 
to  'he.  .station  than  the  spe- 
oiaiist.  who  only  has  perspec- 
tive on  one  subject.  Perspec- 
lue  must  Ijccome  a  habit  with 
iJm^  reporter,   whether   he   is 


interested,  in  the  sutjject  or 
not.  because  it  is  his  job  to 
give  the  public  an  overview  of 
events  in  their  community. 

About  80  percent  of  news 
made  today  is  in  some  aspect 
of-our  government,  and  there- 
fore, any  student  who  pre^_ 
sumes  to  become  a  career 
journalist  must  learn  the  poli- 
tics of  the  city  he  reports  on 
and  have  a  solid,  knowledge 
of  civics.    .   ---^  ^ .,- 

The  need  for  "responsible," 
courageous  news  reporters  is 
growing  because  the  people 
are  demanding  to  be  told  the 
truj^h  about  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world.  The  reporter  to- 
day cannot  plead  ignorance 
of  his  responsibility  to  the  pub- 
lic iM'cuuse  of  the  puk)li(''s  de- 
mand for  the  truth. 

Howt'ver.  there  is  a  grciit. 
deal  still  wrong  with  much  of 
the  news  m|jjja  There  are 
broadcasters  who  capitalize 
on  trie  good  times  and  good 


living  of  today's  society.  Mr. 
Vanowski  called  these  people 
parasites  and  said  "Parasites^ 
we  don't  need;  producers  we 
do  " 

In  reference  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew's  remarks  about 
-«he-pre»rs,  Mr.  Vanowski  said 
he  felt  that  what  Agnew  said 
needed  saying. 

When  asked  why  KCBS  does 
not  change  their  news  format 
as  KSAN  did  recently,  he  said 
that  KSAN's  change  was 
unique  and  different,  but  that 
it  was  irresponsible  of  the 
needs  of  i4s  audience.    - — -■ 


In  conclusion.  Mr.  Vanowski 
said  that  the  news  broadcast 
has  a  wifli'  sropi-  nj-lislepers. 
that^  the  atfentjoii  span  ol  the 
listener  is  liiiiitod,  and  that/ 
news  writer*  should  follow  a' 
motto  of  'write  tights  K\\f\. 
is.  using  short,  direct  .sen- 
tence.s  to  get  the  point  across 
now.  not  two  minutes  late^. 


^Zobriskie  PointMs  Far^^iitl 
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i  read  the  Berkeley  Barb  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  .  .  ." 

(Photo  by  Kovocs) 


CONTACT  LENS 


What  ShouW  BeGhanged 
Here  At  City  College? 


Student  Council 
Inches  Forward 


Michael  Antonioni's  latest 
(and"  first  .American)  film  has 
the  deceptrvely  mild  moniker 
"Zabriskie  Point,"  but  for 
£liropean  distribution Jt^-ould 
well  be  subtitled,  "Los  An- 
geles: It  Shouldn't  Happen  to 
a  Dog."  For  the  film  is  an 
unremitting  slander  on  that 
«cabland  to  the  south,  only 
occasionaUy  mitigated  by  the 
superimposed  plot.  We  say 
''superimposed"  because  An- 
tonioni's shots  of  the  itchy, 
bald  I..A.  landscape,  breaking.^ 
-out  into  eczema  patches  of  - 
sub-standard  housing  and 
swathed  all  over  with  yellow 
smot.  could  stand  alone  as  the 
ultimate  in  anti-travelogues. 

The  plot  is  nonetheless  gen- 
-ttim4y  originate t  opens  «»  a 
militant  sludent-s"'  meeting 
which  is  debating  the. shutdewat^ 
ol  the  .school  One  ol  the 
youtlis.  sei-niingly  out  of  it 
all.  sudclehly  clamors.  ".Xre 
you  willing  to  die  in  this? '.  "  — 
and  races  out  while  the  others 
mouth  startled  denials.  He 
buys  a  gun.  attends  the  next 
days  riot,  and  mav1)e-  does- 
doesn'l  kill  a  policeman  ithe 


Dtmha  Paul,  Nursing  Major 

Overcrowded  classes.  Some- 
times when  you  try  to  get  a . 
class,  tnev  re  all  closed.  I've 
_had  to  take  other  classes  and 
wait  lot  itic  ones  I  wanted  un- 
til the  ni'xt  semester.  Only  two 
of  the  classes  I  am  required 
'd  tal--  AW  tielping  me.  The 
iiiier^ 'aren't     I   >till  want  to 


take  tno  clas.>e»  and  they're 
still  closed  out. 


■4- 


By  Paul  Thiele 

The  Women's  Liberation 
Committee  was  voted  in  ait  an 
official  campus  organization 
at  the  Mudent  C  wuncil  meet- 
ing on  .March  2. 

Women's  representative. Sal- 
ly Moore,  read  the  committee's 
constitution  to  the-  council 
members  wtoo  approved  it  by 
a  vote  of  seven  Yes.  zero  Ne. 
an^  two  abstentions. 


-u« 


Vince  Moon.  (General  Ekl.  Ma- 
jor   

Nothing  really.  I'm  here 
only  half  of  the  day  —  I  go  to 
my  classes  and  then  I  split. 
1  used  to  eat  in  the  cafeteria 
last  semester  but  Ihe  food 
was  hiardly  edible  and  the 
prices  were  too  high  for  the 
kind  of  food  served.  It's  also 
too  crowded.  1  don't  go  down 
there  any  more. 


Conrad  King,  Psychotogy  Ma- 


jor 

Class  schedules.  The  hours 
of  classes  should  be  closer  to- 
gether so  that  people  can 
work  in  the  morning  and  go  to 
school  in  the  afternoon  and  the 
other  way  around.  I  also  think 
we  need  a  new  librarian  be- 
=caase  you  can't  get  a  drink  of-' 


water  without  her  bothering 
you  because  she  has  to  water 
her  'plahnts.' 


i.D.  Buttons 

A  proposal  that  all  student 
council  members  have  identi- 
fication buttons  was  tabled 
ufltiV  definite  designs  are  pre- 
sented. Arguments  against  the 
buttons  were  that  they  were 
"labels  "  and  that  some  mem- 
bers may  be  "ashamed"  to 
wear  them.  The  advocate  of 
the  buttons.  Charles  Smith, 
said.  "Student  Council  is  really 
invisible  on  this  campus.  No- 
body knows  who  Student  Coun- 
cil is."  He  added  that  people 
with  problems  could  ask  coun- 


tion  of  the  educati«mal  citdv." 
Samuels  said.  He  explained 
that  VS.A  is  the  youth  division 
of  the  Soi-ialist  Workers  Party 
which  is  mit  officially  listed 
on  the  California  state  ballot 
as  the  c«Kle  requires. 

Councilman  Roger  Cassell 
made  .i  motion  to  the  effect 
that  \  S.\  -sliould  be  made  offi- 
cial but  at  the  organization  s 
own  risk  of  being  overruled 
by  the  college's  president.  Lou- 
is G.  Conlan.  The  issue  was 
tabled  until  the  Wednesday. 
.March  4.  meeting. 

Councilman  (juits 
The  first  order  of  business 
on  March  4  was  the  resigna- 
tion   of    councilman    Sanford 
(ioldeen. 

'I  feel  constrained  because 
we  have  too  many  leaders  and 
no  workers,  which  I  admit 
l)eing  guilty  of."  Goldeen  said. 
"I  don't  see  any  constructive 
work     coming     out     of     this 


cil  members  for  advice  if  they 
knew  who  the  members  were, 
thereby  helping  people  and 
making  -themselves  "more 
visible  on  this  campus." 


Charlotte  Sisenwein,  Art  ma- 
jor   L_. 

I  don't  like  the  way  the 
classes  are  set  up  with  the 
teacher  up  in  front  lecturing— 
especially  in  my  Art  History- 
class  where  the  instructor 
stands  in  front  and  raps  all 
semester  withbut  even  know- 
ing the  names  of  the  students 
I  think  there's  a  basic  aliena- 
tion    between    atttdenta    and- 


teachers  here. 


By  Paul  Thiele 


'  -       Gumball  Machines^ '-^ 

Kenneth  Knight,  who  re- 
ceived blood  donations  from 
fellow  CCSK  students  during 
a  kidney  transplant  last  year, 
offered  40  percent  of  the  gross 
profits  from  15  or  more  of 
his  small  candy  and  gum  vend- 
ing machines  which  he  will 
set  up  around  the  sch<M>l.  The 
council  approved  of  the  offer 
unanimously. 

Young  Sorialisls 

Sally  Moore,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Young  Socialist  Al- 
liance (YSAi  also,  asked  for 
approval  of  the  organization 
at  the  .same  meeting,  however. 
sheje.D£ountered  some  disap- 
provafthis  lime  Tfon^Pean  of^ 
Student  Activities.  Art  Sam- 
uels. ' 

"I  think  that  it's  in  viola 


group."  He  also  mentioned  thai 
the  Administration  is  "carry- 
ing too  heavy  a  hand  on  us." 

-Sally  Moore— Again 

-  Once  again,  Sally  Moore 
came  before  the  council,  this 
time  to  read  the  constitution 
of  the  YSA  before  it  was  voted 
upon.  Discussion  over  YSA  en- 
sued and  Sally  explained  the 
purpose  of  the  organization. 

"We  will  have  our  own  in- 
dependent finances  and  make 
our  own  decisions,"  Sally  said. 
"We  are  not  affiliated  with 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party 
although  we  may  support  some 
of  their  activities" 

"We  support  a  society  that 
provides  for  the  needs  of  the 
nation's  people,  like  medical 
aid.  food  Hiid  shelter." 

After  theJ^SA_was^pproved 
by  a  3-2-2  vote.  Art  Samuels 
fleets  ion 


Fashion  Show  Woes 
In  other  business,  .\sswiat- 
ed  Women  Students  President. 
Lorraine  Bell,  made  a  request 
lor  a  total  of  %^^  for  the  up- 
coming fiishion  sh«»w  and  ca 
reer  day.  The  council,  noting 
that   $4.ii   made   iip  ab«»ut  50 
percent  <»f  tht-ir  curr4>iU  tMMlg'  ■•. 
et.  ^sked  thai  the  amount  re- 
quested for  f«HKi.  $250.  bi>  brok 
en    down    into   specific    items 
so    that    they    could    attempt 
trimming    the    figure    at    the 
next  meeting. 

Lorraine  said  that  the  show 
is  expected  to  draw  an  attend- 
ance of  around  800  people. 

Honor  Society  Trip 

Finally,  Emily  Harvey  of 
honor  society  Alpha  Gamma 
Sigma  requested  $270  for  a" 
statewide  convention  which 
five  student  members,  a  coun- 
selor, and  Advisor  Wallace 
Wells  will  attend.  Voting  on 
the  request  was  put  off  until 
the  next  meeting. 


film  is  obscure  lierei.  Fleeing 
his  conscuMK-e  or  perhaps  the 
cops!  he  pinches  an  airplane 
and  flies  off.into  the  .Arizona 
badlands,!  "Zabriskje  Point  "  t. 

.  wher^  he  contrives  a  raucous, 
athletic  love  bout  with  a  girl 
who  ju.st  happi'ns  along.  Tttfen 

"•he  throws  away  his  guns,  flies 
back  to  the  airport,  and  is 
shot  dead  by  a  grim  constab- 
ulary   welcoming  committee. 

—They  do  .things  differently:  as 
they  say.  in  LA. 

■"^**Polnt"  speaKs  to  iTiratidi- 
ence  on  several  levels.   It  is 
anti-Establishment   in  that   it 
turns  a  jaundiced  eye  on  those 

^-Instttuttons  that  loom  largest 
against  the  city  skyhne.  ie  . 
skyscraper-big  business  and 
the  police.  You  see  the  latter 
in  all  their  flourishing  variety: 
cycle  cops,  patrol  cops,  high- 
way, city^  and  campus  cops 
(plus  Best  of  Breed:  the  tac 
squad),  plain  cops,  fancy  cops, 
cops  smiling,  frowning,  gas- 
sing,   beating,    shooting,   and 


I^aria  Halprin  talks  to  a  "peace  officer"  Whd  has  M«n  h«r  car  parked  "Zabrltkl« 
Point"  and  comet  to  "investigate."  - 


comradely  advice.  "You 
can  defend  your  home.  If  you 
shoot  anyone  in  your  back 
yard,  say  later  that  you  argued 
in  the  house  first."  See  the  tre- 
mendous ttenouementm 
Daria  the  heroine  hears  of 
Mark's  death  and  fantasizes 
the  explosion  of  her  corrupt. 
Establishment  boss'  pleasure 
dome  . -r-V^K -detonation  that 
presently  discards  all  sound 
and  parades  in  slow  rtiotion 
the  descent  of  materialist 
debris:  laWn  chairS*.  a  glossy 
fridge,  coke  bottles,  a  t.v  ,  a 
plucked  chicken,  reams  of 
cheap  literature,  etc.  It  isa  |  j 
marvelous  sequence.  the  i  c 
tidcy-taciTy  Los  .■\ngelp.s«gaufi^^_ 
proved  gross  forall  time.  ' 

Finally,  watch  lor  ij}t;.fiiii, 
footage  of  the  St  ah?  no"  jnter 
cut^-into  the  midst  of  a  sup 
posedlN  ^LTAT-based     Student 
revolt.    It    is  all   your   wors' 
memories,  in  livid  technicolor 
with  blood  upon  the  ground  anc: 
recognizable      friends      gom^ 
under  the  truifcheon.  When  w't 
saw      I'uiiU.      Uie   audience  t 
winces  and  gasps  of  -That's 
State  "  had  to  be  hushed  by 
'the  miinDger 


O 

c 
> 

ti- 


dying. Cops  who  leave  gun 
stores  smirking  Cops  who 
book  an  arrested  "associate 
professor  of  history"  as 
"clerk"  because-  hifr- formal 
title  is  too  long  for  the  dotted 
line  Cops  who  unsmilingly 
jLsk  hini  how  to  spell  it  when 
the  hero  says  his  name  is  Karl 
.Marx.  It's  a  gootl  bet  Anton- 
ioni  wiH  never  hereafter  re- 
ceive complimentary'  tickets 
to  the  annual  LA.  Policemen's 
Ball. 


photographed  from  15  different 
anlTes.vpoint"  is  pro-.Alienat- 
ed  Youth  Despite  his  milieu. 
Mark,  the  hero,  never  con- 
vinces the  viewer  that  he'&a 
militant  student.  Socially 
aware,  or  even  particularly ' 
committed 

He  does  a  lot  of  cussed 
things  likely  for  pure  cuss. 
"Point"  iif  pro-Love,- as  e5Ur_ 
denced  by  a  desert  fantasy 
love-in  that  was  alternately  so 
steamy  or  balletic,  the  audi- 


•  Point '    t«  ^nt i-pialor ialisL -  -«nce  laughed  in  nervou s  rel ief 


It  specializes  in  showing  de 
nigrating  shots  of  that  school 
of  U.S.  advertising  fondly 
named  Contemporary  Amer- 
ican Blecch;  in  close-nps  of 
city     architecture     uniformly 


at  its  cQnclusion.  Finally. 
"Point  "  is  simply  good  Wilder- 
ness Conservation  propagan- 
da. Frame  after  frame  of 
noxious  mewed-up  urban 
sprawl  is  contrasted  with  the 


housing  computers  whichJiehL  sunny,  spacious  desert  wastes, 
up  and  say  howdy  as  people  land  that  patently  is  "bad" 
pass  by;  iii  a  last-reel  demoli-  only  in  name.  The  juxtaposi- 
tion of  a    flossv  cliff  house,  tion  of  the  tWo  landscapes  and 


,...:'*'*• 

the 'love  sequence  comically 
brought  to  mijid  the  Biblical 
injunction,  "Babylon  was  a 
great  city;  her  merchandise 
was.  of  gold  and  silver  and 
the  souls  of  men  .  .  .  Flee  from 
the  midst  of  Babylon  and  go 
out  of  the  land  of  the  Chal- 
deans; be  as  he-goats  liefore 
the  flock." 

If  causes  aren't  your  bag. 

go  see  the  movie  just  for  the 
great  little  sidebar  vignettes 
that  spice  its  progress.  See 
beautiful  panther-eyed  Kath- 
leen Cleaver  in  a  cameo  as 
chairman  of  the  strike  com- 
mittee, displaying  jusL  why 
she  is  a  "woman  worth  rebelling 
for.  See  how  to  bypass  the 
gun  laws  by  whispering  in- 
sinuatingly to  the  gun-shop 
owner  that  you  live  in  "a  Iwr- 
derline  neighborhood  "  —  im- 
mediately he  sells  you  a  .38 


"    Antonioni's  perceptions  nev- 
er flag,  lie  handles  the  camera 
as  thjuugh  it  were  the  view- 
er's  rye.   now   blinking,   now 
staring,     now    just    noddling 
along.  His  soundtrack  is  a  con- 
glomerate of  kitschy  songs  to 
back   up   small-tow n-.America 
scenes,  of  computerized  bips. 
poks.  and  squiUers  for  the  Big 
Business  motif,  of  the  latest, 
hardest  hard-rock  as  the  youth 
theme.  He  includes  mementos 
of  every  campy  happening  of 
the    last    five    years,    youth- 
quake.    Freedom    Now.    reac 
tionism.  radicalism,  rock,  the 
military-industrial      complex. 


hip  clothes,  student  rebelUon^ 
police  brutality,  pot.  pierced 
ears,  sexual  freedom,  the  re- 
turn-to-the-land  ethic,  and  even 
an  «»dd  case,  of  psychedelic 
painting.  "Zabriskie  Point" 
is  one  man's  compendium  of 
all  the  latter-day  .American 
social  attitudes  Alio  nim. 

_' -B.L.M. 


Magic  f\\>*e" 
Will  Open 


The    music   and   drama  de- 
partments of  City  College  are 
collaborating   this    Spring    to 
By  present    Mozart's   enchanting 

,  .  ,  opera-classic,     "The     Magic 

Shirley       piute". 


Tnav    break 


the  educational 
code,  but  all  parties  were  will- 
ing to  take  the  risk. 


On  March  12 


Fogarino 


Pollution  Control 
,    Conference 


Morie  than  3.000  authori- 
ties in  the  pollution  abate- 
ment field  are  expected  to 
contribute  to  discussum& 
oiottT  water  and  noise  pol-" 
lution  and  treatment  of  solid 
and  nuclear  waste,  or 
April  1.  2  and  3  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel. 

The  theme  oT  the  confer- 
ence is  "The  Environment 
1980:  Management.  Cost 
and  Technology"  sponsored 
by  the  National  Pollution 
Control  Conference. 

One  of  the  speakers  will 
be  Frank  P.  Sebastian,  a 
leading  industrialist.  His 
theme  will  be  "Tahoe  and 
Windhoek:  i^rointse  antf 
Proof  of  Clean  Water. 


Mr.  NormQnlfMm  during  o  "Magic  Flute  "  rehear«oL 


— H  will  mark  tlif  first  tyera- 
tic  production  the  college  has 
undertaken  in  we|l  over  a  dec- 
ade and  it  will  be  presented 
in  the  little  theater  on  March 
12th,  13th  and  14th  at  8  p.m. 
AdtnlsslonisSl.OO. 

Coordinating  the  production 
are  Dr.  WaHer  Kmmm  and 
Mr.  James  Hkran  of  the  drama 
department  and  Mr.  Norman 
llearn,  the  opera's  orchestral 
director. 

"The  Magic  Flute"  is  an  en- 
chanting story  of  the  quest  of 
Prince  Tamino  i  played  on  al- 
ternating dates  by  John  Steph- 
an  and  Larry  Bodinii  to  win  a 
beautiful  Princess.  Pamtna 
(  Marina  Fenner  i .  The  Prince's 
attendant.  Papageno  (John 
than  I.  accompanies  him  and 
together  they  must  undergo 
many  trials  in  order  to  free 
Pamina  from  the  temple  of 
iX'riestof  Isis. 


the  attendants  of  the  Princess' 
mother,  the  Queen  ol  the  Night 
( who  is  played  by  Liz  Logorkt  i . 
present  Tamino  with  a  magic 
flute  and  Papageno  with  en- 
chanted chirties.  The  magic 
instwiments  are  to  aid  thrm 


olea  Rutledge  and  Jessie  Al- 
ien). They  resist  the  tempta- 
tion. Papageno.  however,  final- 
ly relents  to  the  temptations 
as  -Prince  Tamino  remains 
ever-sUent  —  even  when  Pa- 
piina  addresses  loving  words 


—Photo  by  P.  Kipnis 


At  the  beginning  of  the  quest: 


in  their  encounters. 

I  pon  arriving  at  the  temple. 
Papageno,  in  outlandish  garb, 
rescue*  Pamina  from  an  evil 
Moor.  .Monastatos  i  Konald 
Denny  t.  and  Informs  her  that 
the  Prince  is  on  his  way.  Pa- 
pageno and  the  Princess  try 
to  escape  from  the  temple  but 
are  stopped  by  the  Moor. 
Sarastro.  Priest  of  Isis  (Chris 
Moody  I,  appears  suddenly 
and  punishes  the  Moor  for  his 
unworthy  intentions  tbward 
Pamina.  He  then  decrees  that 
both  the  Prince  and  Papageno 
must  prove  their  worthiness 
by  passing  through  the  ordeals 
of  the  temple. 

One  of  the  ordeals  is  a  test 
of  silence  under  temptation. 
The  Prince  and  his  attendant 
are  tempted  by  the  three  as 
sistants  of  the  (iueen  of  the 
Night  ( the  assistants  are  play 
ed  by  Mary  ^  Cbndwn,  The- 


to  him. 


Pamina.  thinking  that  the 
Prince's  love  for  her  has  fad-: 
ed.  contemplates  suicide  but 
does  not  Uke  her  life  because 
ot  the  supposed  faithlessness 
of  the  Prince.  Papageno  also^ 
desires  to  end  his  life  but  is 
told  to  use  his  magic  chimes. 
He  dees  so  and '  his  sweet- 
heart, the  beautiful  Papagena 
(Lucy  F^annoni.  app<'ars  Ih>- 
fore  him.  The  three  charac- 
ters are  then  transferred  be- 
fore water  and  a  cavern  of. 
fire.  The  Prince  appears  with 
his  armored  soldiers.  Pamina^ 
is  then  reunited  with  Prince 
Tamino.  who  may  now  speak, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  Magic 
Flute,  all  pass  harmlessl> 
through  the  fire  and  water. 
The  iiuwn  of  the  Night  and 
the  Moor  are  then  banished 
fun-vpr  hy  Sarastrti.  — 


Il«-^ 


0 


.Movie  Series 


a 
a. 


Movies-  are  shown  every 
Thursday  evening  in  the  Little 
Theater,  A-152,  at  -  8:00. 
Admission  is  free.  Here  are 
the  dates  of  upcoming  movies 
and^Aviiere^Ucey  were  madfiLL 

March  19  —  "The  Big  Sleep'" 
(USAi. 

April  2  —  "The  Seventh 
Seal"  I  Sweden).    • 

April  9  —'"The  Battle-of 
Algiers'   iF'rance); 

.April  i%  —  "On"t4ie  Wal«=- 
front  '  il^SAtv  -   — 

.\pril  23  —  "Lavender  Hill 
Mob"  (England I; 

April  30  -^  "The  Transport" 
(<Tt'rmanvi. 


Onxind  Off  Campus 


.Jlu^isifin  Jil|ii 


"Resurrection. ""-a  Russian 
epic  based  on  I..eo  Tolstoy's 
novel,  wiiriiave  itjj  West  Coast 
premiere  .March  12  at  the  Gate- 
way Theater,  215  Jackson,  off 
Battery.  The  Guardsman  re- 
view-will appear  in  the  forth- 
coming issue.* 

Enlightenment? 

,.  frhe  Psyche  Forum,  spon- 
sored by'the  Experimental 
College,  will  be  held  on  a  reg- 
ular basis  every  Tuesday  at 
4:45  p.m.  in  B-5.  It  is  described 
as  an  open  seniiiiai  fui  any- 
-one  who-is  mtere.sted  in  atjain- 
ing  s«lf-a"ctualUation  or  en- 
lightenment. 

■American  Film 

Ronald  Reagan  stars  m  the 
film  "Bedtime  at  Bonville" 
to  be  shown  on  Friday,  March 
13,  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia Medical  Center  .Auditorium 
■  at  7:30.  Special  student  admis- 
sion price  is  75c. 


Toronto  Peace  Festival 
Scheduled  For  Summer 


section-Center',  756  Union  St. 
jlSlrike -Ciiyl^ 
CommitOese-for  Human  Rights '^ 
wilF^  fiWWrmff^faTWTT"" 


and   the  Rolling 


Stones 
their 
the    Devil 


see 


By  Erik  Ileldfond 

Across  the  frozen  wasteland 
Arctic  CirelF,  the  cold 
wind  sweeps  along  its  south- 
erly course.  Down  the  jagged 
cliffs  of  the  peaking  Rmkies, 
the  wind  warms  and  becomes 
but  a  gentle  breeze  that 
floats  over  the  vast  city.  The 
moon  casts  long  and  swoop- 
ing shadows  upon'  the  vacant 
field.  The  grass  seems  to  glow 
with  luminescent  light  of  its 
own  as  It  tosses  about  in  the- 
midnight  air.  So  the  city 
sleeps  caressed  by  the  Win- 
ter gales.  . 

But  meteorological  breezes 
are  not  the  only  ones  that  have 
touched  this  metropolis;  for 
the  city  of  Toronto  has  become 
engulfed  in  the  winds  of 
change.  ^~"^      ~ 

In  January  1970.  a  state- 
ment was  issued  from  tlie 
Savile  Row  Offices  of  Apple 
Corporation  in  London  The 
statement  divulged  a  plan  that 
provided  for  the  largest  dem- 
onstration of  "youth  po\ver  ■ 
the  world  has  ever  s^p.  De- 


as  the  spot  from  which  the 
sound  of  every  major  musical 
influence  on  music,  jiast  and 
present  (Beatles.  Stonrs.  El- 
vis, Led  Zeppelin,  etc.  will 
spread  out  of  Toronto  and 
around  an  unbelTevrng  world. 
.Admission,  if  not  free,  will'  be 
noininai.  wiUi  all  proceeds  go- 
ing.  to  lite  newly  L'-itahlishtHi; 


Johnson, 


Leniion-Ono    Peace    Koundu 
tioir.  no  profit  wiiri."  ieceive(l 
.  -by  anybody  —  hopelully.      / 

But  many  problems  plague 

the  organizers,  the  ji^rimary 
one  of  wliieh  it-  Uie  people 
tliem selves.  One  cannot  expect 
a    minimal   number  of  spec- 

--tators  at  the/irst  IJeatle  ap- 
pearance in  7»ye  years.  It  is 
estimated  that  between  two 
and  six/ million  people  will 
attend  'six  million  is  tweiiity- 
f<ntr "  Woodstbcks ) .'  The  prob- 
lems this  fai^tor  presents  are 
enormous.  Traffic,  food,  lodg- 

'  iiig.    etc    -must    be   provided. 

\jWith  thai  tremendous  number 
of  people,  it  would  be  wise  for 
the  coordinators  to  study  the 
living  lessons  of  Altaniont  and 
Woodstock.        -~>^ 


Ram  Pair  \    CCSPj!)rops  Baseball 


yoje? JOP*  Opener,  8-3,  To  Chabot 


InGGC 


.    Newsreef^ — ~ 

Free  films  are  being^  .shown 

every  Tuesday  night  at  8:00 

i:Tr "«M*" ■Ne'w"«.ny>"  at  Iiiter- 


Lecture 

The  Ecology  Lecture  Series 
will  present  Dr.  John  Thomas 
on  Thursday,  March  12,  at 
11  a.m.  in  the  Little  Theater. 
The  topic  is,  ;."The  Im- 
morality of  Too  Many  of  Us." 

^     Flick 

The  world  premiere  of  Jean- 
Luc    Godard's    controversial 
=fHm  -"One  FMus  Onc'-wifr  be 


held  tonigfft  ainTePalace  The- 
ater.   Powell    and    Columbus 
Streets. 
■  The  filnT  fearmT'?  TTvohrtion 


'Sympathy    for 
The  movie  is  being  sponsored- 
by  -the  Cinema  Workshop,  a 
jiew     association     ^\     Bay 
Area  filmmakers. 

Flower  Power 

.\  grant  of  $250  will  be 
awarded  to  students  in  their 
last  year  of  "high  school  by  the 
Retail  Floristry  Foundation  at 
CCSF.  The  objective  of  the 
grants  is  to  encourage  students 
who  feel  that  retail  floristry 
js  the-fidd  for  them  and  help 
them  finance  their  junior  coi»- 
lege  educations.  The  grant  Will 
be  given  over  a  2-year  period. 

more  details 


vised  by  John  Lennon  follow 
iHg4ii^.re<.-ent  Toronto  ap 
ance  at  the  1969  peace  festival, 
the  groundwork  began  to  be 
laid    for    a    "Give    Peace    a 
Chance  Festival.  "   \ 

The  basic  purpose  W  such 
a  gathering,  according  to  John 
Lennon.  is  to  support  the  in- 
auguration of  the  year  One 
A. P.  —  After  Peace  —  another 
vision  which  has  been  revealed 
to  him.  To  every  musical  con- 
nection in  the  world.  Apple 
coordinators  have  visited  to 
-  cnitst  publicity,  money,  and 
entertainment:  Although  trivi- 
ar plans  are  still  up  in  the  air, 
Uxe-basICS.  Havg  begnaFrang 
ed.  The  Toronto  Exhibition 
grounds    have   been    selected 


With  the  goldtMi  -summer  sun 
Six  «»ilHe«^ 
worshippers  setUng  f(»rth  on 
a  pilgrimage. 4n  the  early  part 
of  July,'  the  quiet,  tranquil 
field  of  Winter  shall  become 
the  altar  upon  which  the  old 
ideas  and  customs  of  a  to  be 
passed  generation  will  be  sac- 
rificed. But  whaf^  is  to  be 
aecimiplished  one  might  ask? 
There  is  no  goal  that  the  fes- 
tival will  set  to  strive  for; 
there  exists  no  type  of  moral 
.-Ul—filulosophical  cuiislriiction 
l(v  be    (lone,    li    is    merely    a 


Sf  d  9he[an,QGC 
Coach  Of  The  yetxT 


Fleet  Feet  Lose 


demonstration  to  the  masses 
of  humanii)  upon  this  celestial 
rmlv,  Ihiil  the  powfi  and  ener- 
gy  wiiich  one  day  will  govern 
the  Earth,  has  been  fused. 


Rally  for  SU\k\n^  yNorkev^,    1 

The  students  for  a  Democratic  Society  (SOS)  last  week  staged  a  support  rally  for  the 
strikers  at  the  San  Rafael  Independent-Journal. 

The  strikers,  members  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  have  been  on  strike 
siiSce  January  7,  when  the  l-J  management  brought  in  non-union  strike  breakers  in  an 
attempt  to  break  the  union  and  suppress  th«  workers'  struggle  for  better  wages  ond 
working  conditions.       .  — :      .      •    -         ./  


City  College  of  San  Francisco 
Associated  Students 

present 

THE 


CONCERT  BAND 


City  College  of  San  F'ran- 
eiseo  finished  well  in  back  of 
.Merrltfs  spikers  in  (he  eighth 
annual  (iolden  (iate  Confer- 
ence Relays  held  February 
28  at  Foothill. 

Final  scores  were  Merritt 
82.  Chahot  76.  Laney  67.  Di- 
ablo 60,  CCSF  47.  San  Mateo 
44,  San  Jose  42,  and  Foothill  40 

Merritt  took  first  place  in 
six  of  the  16  events,  while  the 
tstms^  bpirt  effort  included  on^ 
ly  three  second-place  finishes. 
CCSFs  trackmen  were  num- 
ber two  to  Chi^lMtt  in  the  dis- 
tance medley  relay  with  a 
time  of  10:20.1,  only  seconds 
bi>hind  the  winner's  10: 18.:i.' 

The  Rams  were  runnerup  to 
.Merritt  in  the  sprint  medley 
relay,  with  a  3:35.9  clocking 
compared  to  the  victors  3 :29.2. 
That  mark  established  a  new 
metrl  ref<»rtl  formerly  held  l>y 
San  Mateo  in  1963 

Another  secon^  place  mark 


by  CCSF  came  in  a  close  race 
in  the  four  mile  relay,  won  by 
Chabot.  The  Rams'  time  of 
18:12.1  was  good  enough  to 
break  their  uwn  meet  record 
set  last  year,  but  Chabot  bet- 
U'red  them  with  an  18:09.1 
finish. 

The  best  individual  perform- 
ance from  6CSF  was  produced 
by  Don  Bruce,  who  captured 
first  place  in  the  triple  jump 
with  a  leapof  44'2 

Glen  Austin.  CCSF  sprinter. 
al.so  performed  well,  taking 
fifth  place  with  a  10.3  mark  in 
the  100-yard  dash. 

The  Hams  also  |iad  three 
third -place  finishes,  those  com- 
hig  in  the  long  jump,  triple 
jump,  and  discus.  Dave  Rob- 
inson of  the  Rams  placed 
fourth  in  the  long  jump  with 
41  20-11  leap. 

Next  meet  for  the  Rani»'M> 
on  Friday.  March  13.  against 
Chabot  at  3:30. 


By  Mike  Chan 

J  he  laurels  of  victory  have 
en  upon  the  recipients  of 
the  Golden  Gate.  Basketball 
Conference  Crown.  Honored 
for  the  first  time  as  Coach  of 
the  Year  is  Ram  Coach  Sid 
Phelan. 

Star  Ram  forward  Daryle 
Johnson  received  the  tremen- 
dously prestigious  honor  of 
Player  of  the  Year.  And,  as  if 
you  didn't  know,  the  Rams 
took  the  conference  with  a  13 
and  I  record  through  the  work- 
horse coachyig  of  Sid  Phelan 
and  the  ever  consistent  per- 
formances of  an  ailing  Daryle 
Johnson. 

Johnson,  a  6^6",  190  pound- 
er from  Evanston,  Illinois,  was 
.the  fifth  leading  scorer  in  the 
league  and  the  Rams'  number 
one.  point  man.  In  14  league 
games  Johnson  hit  88  field 
~ goals^andW  free  throws  Tbr  a 
combined  total  of  242  points 
and  a  17  point  average  per 
game. 

What  surprised  most  observ- 
ers was  the  fact  that  Johnson 
.usually  led  a  well  balanced 
scoring  attack,  where  3  to  5 
Rams  would  score  in  double 
figures.  Billy  Metcalfe,  a  sec- 
ond team  all-GGC  selection 
this  season,  had  a  12-point 
average  while  Rams  Harry 
Haren  and  Terry  Bradley  had 
solid  averages  of  1 1-  P5i{|f£P^_ 
game: 

Even  though  a  team  may 
be  the  best  on  pap^,  as  Laney 
was.  the  extra  spark  needed  to 
ignite  a  UMVft  to  ^championship 
stature  is  the  coach.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Sid  Phelan  for 
mula  of  taking  the  best  avail- 
able players  and  drilling  them 
into  a  five  pronged  machine 
that  will  exhibit  a  hard-nosed 
defense  and  a  playmaking  of- 
fense. Of  couese,  rhe  formula 
won't  work  every  time.  Coach 
Phelan's  machine  has  led 
CCSF  to  just  its  seventh  title 
in  eight  years  of  league  play. 


Chabot  capitalized  on  an 
array  of  Ram  miscues  to  win 
the  league  opener,  8-3,  on 
March  3  at  Ilayward.  CCSF 
committed  a  horrendous  total  ' 
of  nine  errors  while  fumbling 
their  way  to  defeat. 

Ram  hurler  Rick  Escalam- 
bre  was  victim  of  the  de- 
fensive  collapse,  lasting . oWy 
six  innings  while  suffering  the 
loss.  Escalambre  allowed  five 
runs  and  seven  hits  in  between 
the  errors,  before  reliever 
John  Farrel  bailed  him  out  in 
the- seventh  frame. 

The  game  started  out  inno- 
cently enough  when  CCSF 
jumped  to  a  1-0  lead  in  the 
first  inning.  Escalambre  keyed 
the  score,  as  he  singled,  stole 
second,  and  came  home  oif 
Vince  Anderson's  base  hit. 

Chabot  Bounced  back  with  a 
pair  of  runs  in  the  second  and 
fourth  innings  before  the  Rams 
could  get  back  on  the  score- 
board. Greg  Sikora  led  off  the 
fifth  with  a  single  and  stole 
second  a  few  pitches-  later. 
Again  Escalambre  delivered 
with  ^  run-scoring  single  to 
narrow  the  gap  to  4-2. 

But  the  Rams  made  more 
errors  and  Chabwt  scored  more 
runs.  CCSF  finally  tallied  once 


more  in  the  8th  while  trailing 
8-2.  Anderson  doubled  and 
Hay  Spediaeei  walked  to  open 
the  frame.  But  after  Pat  Fera 
grounded  out,  Edwards  strok- 
ed a  sacrifice  fly.  bringing 
Anderson  home  with  the 
final  riin. 
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Escalambre      banged      out 
three  hits,  and  Anderson  hadj^ 
two  to  pace  the  offense.  How-  iS" 
ever,     Anderson    also    made 
two  errors,  and  third  sacker 
Jim  Daly  booted  three  for  the  , 
faltering  Rams. 

CCSF  finished  their  pre-~ 
season  schedule  at  2-4.  A  C-4 
win  over  the  University  of 
California  JV's  was  the  high 
light.  Spediaeei,  who  will  share 
starting  assignments  with 
Escalambre,  went  the  dis- 
tance allowing  only  .six  hits 
in  picking  up  the  win.  Red 
Itamos  drove  in  three  runs 
with  two  hits  to  spark  the 
Rams. 

Upcoming  games  for  CCSF 
are:  Thursday,  March  12.  at 
Foothill;  Saturday.  March  14. 
Laney  at  CCSF;  and  Tuesday. 
March  17,  San  Jose  at  CCSF.. 
Saturday's  contest  starts  at 41 
a.m.  and  Tuesdays  game  be- 
gins at  3  p.m. 

—Joe  Konte 


Girls'  Basketball;  GG  Ram  Boxer 


The  girls'  basketball  team 
of  (tSF  will  hold  its  first 
game  on  March  llth  at  I  (  . 
Medical  tenter's  gym  at  7:30. 
.Admission  is  free. 

Girls'  basketball  manager. 
.Alicia  Thorpe,  openly  chal-' 
lenges  CCSF  students  to  come 
and  find  out  the  quality  of 
the  ti'ara.  Who  knows'.'  A  fe- 
male Maravich-Murphy-Mount 
type  may  be  prancing  about' 

Ram  freshman  Sam  llelmer, 
a  San  Francisco  (iolden  (iloves 
champ  in  the  178  pound  class. 


may  be  heading  for  the  l.as 
Vegas  (iolden  (Woves  if  Coach 
Roy   Diederichsen  can  pull  it 
idon'l  worry,  AS  people.  HeI-~ 
mer  will  pay  his  way  i. 

In  his  first  GG  bout  Helmer 
took  a  decision  over  San  Jose's 
Gil  .Marti;iez,  In  the  finals. 
Helmer  used  his  fine  footwork 
and  devastating  left  hook  to 
lake  unanimous  decision  over 
Napa's  Peter  Johns<»n  Helmer 
nearly  KO'ed  Johnson  in  the 
thir^.' 


Joseph  Alessif  Director 


am  Golfers  Win  One,  Lose 
e  While  Susko  Shines  On' 


^ND  THE 


STAGE  BANI^ 


6orry~Old%  Director 


IN  CONCERT 

Dr.  Edwin  Kruth,  Cliicst  Clone! uctor 

Wed.  March  18,  1970 

Little  Theater  (phelan  at  judson) 

8:00  p.m.  $1.00  Admission 

All  Proceed*  to  the  Associated  Studr^nts  of  C,  C.  S.  F. 


RamXJirFS  John  Susko  and 
Bob  Simeon  led  the  golfers  to 
a  '2»-'Ha  win  In  the  league  open- 
er over  Diahk>  Valley  at  Sharp^ 
rk  on  Febniary  27. 

-'  Simpson  fired\a  78  over  the 
tough,  ocenside  l^-out  In  Pa- 
cifica.  but  it  was\  the  con- 
sistent play  of  SusRo  which 
was  the  key  .Susko  5X7  tied 

J)iablos  Bill  Ament  fo\the 
day's  best  round.  Greg  Cfdrvi 
shot  an  81  to  round  out  the  top 

three. ^  \ 

The  Rams"  victory  celebra- 
tion was  cut  short,  however, 
when  they  traveled  to  Contra 
Costa  for  the  rematch  on 
March  2.  Diablo  gained  re- 
venge with  a  30-24  victory, 
despite  a  brilliant  72  by  Susko. 
Simpson  shot  a  75  to  place  him 
in  the  runnerup  position  behind 
Susko.  Ironically,  DV(  s  (;reg 
llet/er  ltd  his  tt'iim  with  ;i 
■78.  But  the  consistent  work  of 
Diablo    eventually    won    out. 


Spring  Training  Exhibitions:  A  Folly 


Bv  Joe  Konte 


with    Joe    Doyle    and    C6rvi 

shooting  83  and  84.  respec- 
tively, for  the  Rams. 

L'SF's  frosh  snuck  by  CCSF 
TrTa  pre-season  tuneup  at  the 
Meadow  Club  on  February 
26.  with  a  30-24  win.. Again,  it 
was  the  play  of  Susko.  who 
was  medalist  with  a  74.  that 
led  the  team.  Teammate  Corvi 
fired  a  very  respectable  77  lo 
bacTTIiim  up. 

The  remarkable  play  of  Sus- 
ko over  the  first  three  matches 
\is  no  surprise  to  any  follower 
W  this  fine  player.  In  the  pe- 
ceWt  San  Francisco  City  Golf 
Tournament,  Susko  qualified 
for  the  first  flight  with  a  75, 
but  lost  to  Dr.  Jack  Lucetti  in 
the  first  round. 

Upcoming  matches  include 
a  1  p.m.  contest  against  the 
USF  frosh  today  at  Sharp 
Park,  and  a  league  duel  with 
V  ncioot  wt  lilt.  tiui\t?  viiuuui 
course  on  Friday. 


Twenty-four '  major  league 
camps  have  opened  in  the  spa- 
cious resorts  of  sun-flooded 
Arizona  and  Florida.  The 
event,  of  course,  is  the  opening 
of  baseball  spring  training 

The  practice  of  spring  train- 
ing is  as  .American  as  apple 
pie  or  tjiie_girl  next  dooj^,  de- 
pending on  your  tastes.  Spring 
training  is  everything.  It  is 
the  patch  of  green  grass  and 
soil,  an  oasis  in  a  barren  des- 
ert. It  is  the  25  acres  of  ground 
molded  into  a  complex  of 
fields,  clubhouses  and  offices. 

But  spring  training  is  more 
than  a  pad  of  pure  beauty  and 
pleasure.  It  is  that  time,  of 
year  when  grown  men  run. 
throw,  and  hit  in  preparation 
for  the  long  climb  up  the  lad- 
der of  another  rigorous  162 
game  schedule. 

From  the  ravvbone.   rookie 


righthander  trying  to  make  the 
big  club4o  4he  aged  veteran 
attempting  to  convince  him- 
self that  he  has  "ohe  more 
year.  "  spring  training  signi- 
fies the  beginnipg  of  an  eight- 
month  baseball  vigil 


Many  argue  that  the  reguiat 
season  is  prolonged  and  drag- 
-ged  dUt:":OTKbugh  possiBIe.'  if  """the  regntar  season  or  thciriay 


that  to  the  162  regular  season 
duels  and  the  total  is  188.  Now^ 
'the    division    playoff    winner' 
could    play    up   to    12    more 
games,  including  five  in  the  di- 
visional battles  and  seven  iit^ 
the  World  Series    The  sum  of" 
this  onslaught  of  games  is  200 

The-point  is  not  in  reducing 


must  be  rea.«:oned  that  the 
.schedule  includes  only  eight 
more  games  than  it  did  when 
baseball  was  at  its  peak  in 
the- IMO^s  and  aO's.  However., 
eight  months  of  the  "Grand 
Old  Game  '  could  be  too  mueh^ 
of  a  good  thing. 

The  exhibition  season  is  now 
with  us  as  teams  battle  daily 
under  the  sun  in  a  variety  of 
meaningless  contests.  For 
many  of  the  teams,  an  average 
prcscasoa   schedule  'wall  ia- 


offs.  bulf-ifl — reflwving  the 
drudgery  of  the  exhibitions,  in 
which  participants  simply  go 
through     the     motions.     This 

lack  of  effort  in  such  contests 

that  do  not  affect  the  standings 
Iwrt  baseball. 

The  players  may  be  relaxed 
in  their  plush  settings  in  the— 
sunshine,  but  the  fans  are  on 
edge.  Baseball  is  successful 
because  of  the  striving  com- 
4>etition  it  generates  When 
that  element  is  eliminated,  the 


elude   about    26   games.    Add      sport  is  throwrj  into  jeopardy. 


■*fy- 


The  Social  Critic: 


TsAmeri  CO  Fascist? 


Ry  Jim  Browning 

Amencar  a  '  democrat  y    or 

ihf    rise    of    another    Third 

KrTctiJ  -    '  ■ 

Tertajn  conditions  will) in  the 

ist    a    years    indicate    that 

ii^K'rit'ii  ts  rapidly  losinJ  .shul^ 


lie  xliiiiocracy    it   ha. 
t'coniMii;  a  fascist  state 


and 

simi- 


Of  I 


M.issoliin's  Italy. 
Afliuiic  the  numerous  lactors 
(5    >^  Inch  1  !vel  are  ieadms  Amer- 
<i  down  the  road  to  fascism 


rntr 


that  tWe  news  medias  be 
licensed  by  the  Fedefal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Nixon's  call  for  more  "law — 
and  order'    is  indeed  a  close 
parallel  to  the  tactic  used  by 
AdoUllitler  in  the  early  IS^jO's « 
"In  his  rise  Io~3ictator  of  Ger- 
many. With  more  and  tougher  . 
laws   all   aimed   to   suppress 
"civil  liberlIes~oTthe  people^od 
the    dissident    element,     "law-. . 
and -order  "  could  and  possibly  * 
would   lead   to  the  establish- 
JiK'tX  of  a  (ascist  state  iiL  this 


The  Guardtman  is  th»  weakly  publico* 
tjon   of  the  itudenfs  of  the  lournalitm 

of  City  ColltsA  ef  .Sua.. 
Ffon6sco.  It  it  published  eoch  Wed- 
nesday during  tiie  college  year  with 
riie  exception  of  holidays  aitd  voeo' 
tions.  The  opinions  expressed  in  the 
columns  ancf  editorials  ore  those  of 
the  individual  writers  and  not  neces- 
sorily  those  '  of  the  Guardsman,  the 
depgrlwunl  -f  -  -the  toHeae.  tditerial 
office,  304,  Science  Hall;  telephone 
567-7271,  ext   446  or  447 
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EDITORIAl 

— 1 


Free  the  Imagination! 


_4 'resident  -  A^newls.— 

Tccpnt  irarsh  attaclcs  "n  the 

liberal"    new^>^   medias    and 
di.^si(}eHt  groilps  in  this  coun- 


:r\ . 


•  Tfie  RaTtte  cry  of  the  Xixorr 
<xl  iidminisi  ration   for  "law   iind 

iii.ler.'-        ■  


•-The  harassment  oikI 

pnsonment  of  certain  lett  wmg 
elements  lilce  the  Black  Pan- 
ther Party  and  the  American 
Cummunist  Party. 

•  The  continuance  iOf  L'S  im- 
perialistic   efforts    in    South 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East  and 
the  ever  burdening  presence 
^~DS  troops  and  American 


business  interests  in  every  non- 
Communist  country  in  the 
world. 

•  The  increased  use  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency 
( CIA  I  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  (FBI I  in  infil- 
trating all  leftist  organizations 
in  this  country. 

In  a  "true  democracy  "  the 
freedom  of  speech  to  present 
an    opposing    viewpoint,    the 
right   to   free   assembly,   the 
freedom   to"  read   any   news- 
paper or  to  listen  to  any  radio 
■•4tft»adfM>»  are  all  ftindtifiienlMl 
elements  designed    by  Ihe  peo- 
p;«^  and  for  the  people. 
But    .Americans    t(Kta\    are 
.Uji-'ir, civil  liberUti,;;^. 
irtedotn  of  speech,  assembly 
Hnd   new.spapers  —  vutuaily 
iiuiiexi.^iint  because  ot  recent 
aws  enacted  at  Federal   state 
i!id  local  levels.  In  California 
I  lone    last    year    there    were 
ivor  500  laws  passed  to  limit 
hi'se  "sacred  "  freedoms 

In  the  fascist  stale  the  tirst 
-<H»pof  fascist  dictatorslnps  on 

mini'  into  power  is  tu  sup- 
.i!.>5  ...;  publicatiuQi  wlniir 
do  not  support  their  regime 
.While  President  Nixon  has 
■lot  suppressed  any  publication 
>el.  ho  has.  however,  allowed 
Spiro  .\gnew  to  attack  the 
news  medias  for  "not  support- 
iim    the    administrat'ion.      is- 


country.       '         '- 

The  fascisl  stale  achieves 
unity  by  wiping  out  its  opposi- > 
lion.  It  therefore  cannot  loler- 

,'ate  any  political  parties  except 
the  one  party,  that  holds  su- 
preme control. 
Since  Nixon  t>ocame  presi- 

^lent.  the  Federal  government 
has  Tnstituted  a  program  of 
wiping  out  all  ppposing  {Mliti- 
cal  parties.  The  Black  Pan- 
ther Party  alone  has  witnessed 
numerous  attacks  on  its  people 
and  offices  and  seen  most  of 
its  leaders  either  jailed  or  mur- 
dered by  federal  authorities. 

War  is  the  very  heart  of  the 
fascist  state, : — J 


Since  World  War  II  coded 
25  years  ago,  the  United  States 
has  been  engaged  in  two  bloody 
wars  —  Korea  and  Vietnam  — 
and  the  supplying  of  arms  and 
ammunition  to  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  world.  (The 
US  accounts  for  75  per  cent 
of  the  total  world's  supply  of 
arms   produced   each   year.) 

In  the  fascist  system  spies 
and  secret  police  are  planted 
everywhere,  and  people  who 
have  anything  to  complaii; 
^!>oilL learn  lo  k*  ip  (lui^t . 


A  number  of  ominous  things  are  going  ^o^^n 
on  this  campus: — : — - — — : ^ 

To  begin  with.  The  Guardsman  has  learned 
that  the  Administration  wants  a  four-page 
newspaper  for  its  14.000  students.  We  think 
that  the  students  on  this  campus  deserve  eight 
pages  —  at  the  very  least.  However,  l)ecause 
the  Adniini'stration  treats  the  student  body  here 
as  if  it  was  still  in  high  school,  a  struggle  will 
have  to  be  waged  to  keep  the  Guardsman  at 
eight  pages.  We  trust  that  you  will  respond  to 
this  call  fbr  support.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
encouraging  our  readers  to  back  the  petition 
being  circulated  by  the  students  who  operate 
the  campus  radio  station,  KALW-FM.  They, 
too,  are  in  need  of  your  support.  More  specifi- 
cally, an  end  to  censorship  is  being  demanded. 

We  think  that  the  Administration  wants  an 
unfree  radio  station  and  a  four  page  newspaper 
because  it  doesn't  want  to  read  or  listen  to 
what  the  sTudehts  have  to  say .  Further,  we 
believe  that  nothing  less  than  your  right  to 
freedom   of  expression   is   being   threatened. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  it  together.  Support 
the  Guardsman.  Support  the  campus  radio  sta- 
tion. Free  the  media.  Free  the  imagination! 

On  quite  another  matter  we  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  recent  World  Affairs  Council 
press  release : 

"The  World  Affairs  Council  announced  last 
week  that  Mr.  John  Holdridge.  senior  staff 
member  of  the  National  Security  Council  in 
charge  of  East  Asian  Affairs,  will  be  one  of 


the- major  speakers  at  the  Young  Adult  Forum 
Spftng-S«^miHar  on  "China  a«d  th»  Outside 
World  "  which  will  be  held  at  the  AsilomaiL. 
Conference  Grounds  March  14-15. 


"Before  assuming  the  key  position  on  Mr. 
Kissingers  staff.  Mr.  iloldridge  was  with  the 
SLuce  Department'.&  Intelligence  and  Research- 


Division  on  East-Asia  and  the  Pacific  and  has 
also  served  in  the  Department  of  States  Office 
ef^hinesc  Affairs  as  the  Officer-in-Charge  of 
Mairilaind  China  Affairs  and  Republic  of  Chiirar 
Affairs.  He  will  address  the  conference  on  tfie_ 
subject  of  "Current  U.  S.  Policy  Toward 
China." 

The  weekend  conference  will  be  structured 
around  the  major  aspects  of  CommunistChina's 
i^ejations  with  other  nations.  The  speakers  will 
discuss  in  depth  the  history  of  Chinese  foreign 
relations,  China's  relationship  with  the  rest  of 

111^    wiiiiiiuiixst    wvii  lu,    iiirr   vui  i  ~iii    rvricim/ns 

with  non-Communist  countries,  and  her  inter- 
nal political  dynamics.  Finally,  the  seminar 
will  concentrate  on  discussion  of  present  and 
future  U.  S.  policy  toward  China  and  the  ques- 
tion of  recognition.  Fol"  information  regardmg 
the  seminar  call  the  World  Affairs  Council  at 
982-2541. 
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Teachers  Join 
Campus  Workers 
In  General  Strike 

'     %ei'iti    workers. — Hw — lluildirig 

Maiiilenaia;e  Union  Local  66A 
which  represents  custodiair 
[  and  maijitenante  workers  and 

Local  39  of  the  Operating  En- 
tjineers  I'nion. 

rho  strike.t)egan  last  Friday 
after  la.st  minute  negotiations 
between  ffie  various  unions 
and  the  city  failed  to  reach  a 
settlement  on  the  workers 
demands  for  a  10  per  cent 
wage  intTease.  The  l^ard  of 
Supervjsor.s  at  itii  Marciv  » 
meeting  had  offered  Ihe  work- 
ers u .')  per  cent  pay  hike. 

Picket  lines  were  .quickly 
thrown  up  around  all  city 
owned  property  including  City 
College  where  by  Fi"fday 
morning  there  were  ;J5  pickets 
at  the  seven  entrances  to  the 
colliege. 

.According  to  an  administra- 
tion spokesman,  "quite  a  few 
clas.ses  had  to  be  cancelled'- 
wh.eD^sludents  and  teachers 
failwl  to  cross  the  picket  lines. 

.\bout  55  per  cent  of  the  col- 
lege's 15.000  day  students  and 
20  lier  cent  nt"  the  teachers 
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.  .  Newsman  Jim  Browning 
-(right)   joined    picket    line    in 
front  of  the  College  last  Fri- 
day ... 

By  Jim  Hntwning' 
.News  Editor 

.\  strike  by  200  campus 
workers  hit  City  College  la.st 
•week  forcing  the  cancellation 
of  several  classes  and  closing 
the  cafeteiia. ' 


The  strike  involved  mem- 
bi.r:».  of  the  Cit\  and  Contrty 
Kmployees  Local  400  which 
represents  clerical  and  cafe- 


staved  awav  from  class  last 
Friday. 

The  normal   F"riday  absen- 
tee rate  for  student  is  between 


10  to  15  per  cent. 

The  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  (AFT)  had  earlier 
in  the  week-  Instructed  its 
members  to  support  the  strike 
by  not  crossing  the  picket 
lines.  And  last  Saturday  Pat- 
rick King,  president  of  the 
non-union  Classroom  Teachers 
.Assocication  asked  that  all 
CT.A  members  also  support 
the  city  workers  strike  by 
honoring  the  picket  lines. 

The  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  (SDSi  were 
also  asking  that  .stu^nts  boy- 
cott their  classes  and  support 
the  strike  by  city  workers 

"What  students  don't  re- 
alize,' .sa)d  an  SDS  member, 
^y  thai  lliis  is  the'iiiust  iin- 
portant  sirike  to  hit  this  city 
in  quite  a  while  And  by  stu- 
dents crossing  the  picket  line 
they're   actually   hurting   the 


workers'  .strike  by  helping  to 
keep  the  college  open!  " 

Although  food  services  in 
the  cafeteria  and  snack  bar 
were  curtailed  by  tjie  strLke. 
-Smith  Mall  and  Statler  Wing 
were  open  foriise  as  a  student 
lounge  area. 

Despite  the  large  number  of 

students  and  teachers  missing 

from  clas.ses  and  the  lack  of 

"  food  services  campus  officials 

decided   to   keep   the  college 

open. 

■  .\n-  administration  spokes- 
man cited  numerous,  reasons 
for  not  closing  the  college  — 
including  midterm  tests  in 
lfnost*classes.  the  loss  in  state 
funds  by   closing  "and  that   it 


i'rs  and  students  whp^did  show 
up  for  classes  to  close  down 
the  school. 
City   College   was  the  only 


school  in  San  Francisco  to  re- 
-main  open.  Alt  senior  and 
jufliof  high  and  elementitry 
school.s  were  closed  by  schnoh 
officials  after  absentee  rates 
of  ."50  per  vent  were  reported 
at  many  schools^ 


By  late  Friday  Ihe  effects  of 
the  strike  were  being  felt  on 
campus.  Certain  jobs  like  col- 
lecting trash  around  campus 
or  cleaning  the  restrooms 
were  being  neglected  or  in  the 
case  of  cleaning  up  the  cafe- 
teria beii^  done  by  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Department  stu- 
dents. 

On  the  picket  line  itself  the 
enthusiasrn  of  the  workeps  is 
high,  'l  don't  care  if  we  stay 
out  for  weeks."  said  a  striking 


janitor.  "We  are  finally  fight- 
ing  back   against   low  "wages 
and  pwtr  working  conditioiis. 
I  Continued  on  Page  3i 


Well,  now  you  know.  The  conference  takes 
place  over  the  weekend.  We  think  it  is  import- 
ant ej)ough  to  attend.  And  ye  can't  think  of  a 
better  way  to  spend  the  weekend.  See  you  ,at 
the  conference!  — M.K. 


J.  Edgar  I '.oover.  director 
of  the  FBI.  recently  acknowl- 
edged that  FMI  and  CIA  agents 
have  infiltrated  every  left  wing 

"gfoup  m  iT)p  «M">iinfry.  Their_' 
plan,  according  to  Hoover,  is 
"to  cause,  frirtion  within  the 
group  so  that  the  members 
end  up  fighting  amon^  them- 
selves. ' 

Fascism  comes  to  power  by 
playing    on    the    deep-seated 
prejudices  ot  the  people,  and. 
race  prejudice  is  one  of  the 
strongest. 

Public  outrage  at  the  gov- 
ernment's ttrctimnw  to  force 
busing  whether  or  not  the  peo- 
ple want  it  hiis  sparked  heated 
debates  and  m  .some  areas  of 
the  South  armed  struggles  be- 
tween Black  and  White  peo- 
ple. Forced  integration  has 
lor   the   most,  part   hurt   the 


Where  Is  the  Silent  Majority? 


BV  .J«M' 


Tlie  term  "silent  rfhajority" 
has  become  a  trite  expression 
across  the  nation.  Richard 
Nixon  s  connotation  of  the 
word  deals  wrth  that  part  of 
.American  .society  which  syp- 
ports  his  administration  But 
I  question  the  true  existence 
-of  such  a  grou|»< ^ : 

If  the  '.silent  majority  "  i.^  as 
gravely  concerned  with  The 
problems  of  today  as  Nixon 
feels  they  are.  then  why 
haven't  these  people  spoken 
out?  No  member  of  this  ma- 
jority, if 'it  is  present,  has 
appeared.  A  few  discuss  things 
happening  today,  and  are  dis- 


_J- 


.iHiml   nii>>{Mitinafi   to   newi*   re — Black  movement  while  deepcp tuibwl  at  wliat  0 


lent  majority,  if  you  are  real, 
let  us  see  your  faces.  Without 
your  aid.  the  future  of  the 
country  is  turmoil   " 

To  those  citizens  who  really 
care.  I  direct  Ihe  question: 
Where  ar?  you ' 

•  Where  were  you  when  a 
gang  of  maniacs  marched  up 
Shattuck  Avenue.  hurling 
bricks  through  windows  of 
businesses,  forciug  the  owners 
to  suffer  great  financial  loss- 
es'.' Didn't  you  know  the  cost 
of  one  large  window  is  nearlv 
$300-' 

•  Where  were  you  when  a 
band  of  senseless  cowards  de- 
stroyed a  t>ank  by  fire,  burned 


porters    for  their   n9tes   and 

records  on  ieft  4ving  gj;'oups 

,md   even    suggested   recently 


ing  the  white  man  s  racial 
hatred  of  hi,s  lilack  brothers 
and  sisters 


levseer 


"Bnt — police  cars,  and  forced  officers 


they  don't  react  to  them. 
So  the  problem  arises:  "Si- 


to  retreat  at  their  advance ■* 
J^ Where  were  you- when  the 


courts  let  five  diyigerous  crim 
mals.  fo'iuid  guilty  of  inciting 
riots,  free  to  roam  the  streets 
again.''    ■ 

"Silent  majority  :  Wake  up! 
The  sick  degenerates  of  society 
are  insulting  and  destroying 
everything  that  the  United 
States  stands  for  Time  has 
arrived  Tor  th*  "majority  "  to 
rise  up,  and  become  vocal. 
You  must  be  heard,  so  the 
madmen  running  loose  on 
youf  streets  can  be  put  away. 
Stop  waiting  for  the  'other 
guy  to  act.  You  mu.st  take 
the  initiative  now  to  speak 
out  against  the  crime  and  vio- 
lence that  plagiies  our  land. 

- — "Silent  majority    .  'i  bu  jre 
the  Jast  hope.  Act  now  before' 
your  silence  kills. : 


?5N 


'^«AT  DO  SOU  00 
•  WHEN  SOrAEONEIS 

A  MEiSiACE  TO  LIFE 

AND   PROPEI^TY? 


/then  THBXOPS 
JCO/VSE  R)RVOUfi 


George  Woo  addressing  students:  "The  Chinese  people  should  not  allow  anyone  to  tell  them  what  to  do  .  . .'  (Photo  by  Eugene  H.  Brown) 

'Yellow  Destiny  and  Chinatown  Today' 

,,.  •  i_        TZT'^zi      I   i^  J—   ..II    ihn.     n..n       in    fhin-jtnwTi    r-an   hrinf   .-ihnilt         visionarv.       


By  Dana  Reemes 


By  Elizabeth  Driscoll 

On  Tuesday.  .March  10. 
(leorge  Woo  spoke  to  the 
Chinese  Students  .\ss<K-iatlon 
aboul  "Yellow  Destiny  and 
Chinatown  Today.  "  Mr.  Woo 
was  formerly  a  photographer 
for  Sunset  Magazine  until  he 
came  to  Chinatown  to  work 
for  the  Chinese  people. 

Mr.  Woo  saul  that  the  Chi- 
nese  ueople  slwuld  remembei* 


their  own  traditions  and  cul- 
ture.   He  reminded  the  audi- 


ence that  the  Chinese  people 
have  been  put  down  and  kept 
in  one  section  of  the  city. 

"What  can  you  do  when 
you  are  down  to  Chinatown? 
Nothing  really.  The  first  thing 
you  have  to  do  is  to  help  your- 
self." By  this.  .Mr.  Woo  meant 
that  the  Chinese  people  ought 
to  study  hard  in  school,  work 
hard  on  their  jobs,  and  when 
they  are  teachers  or  coun- 
~seTurs  or  wiralrver .  To  femotrf- 
ber    the    culture    they    came 


Tirbm.  and  to  do  all  they  can 
to  help  those  less  fortunate 
than  they. 

"The  Chinese  people  should 
nQt  allow  anyone  to  tell  them 
what  to  do.  nW  even  me." 
said  Mr.  Woo.  "They  must 
make  theii"  own  choice  ahout 
what  they  will  do  with  their 
lives.  " 

It  is  up  "to  the  Chinese  to 
bring  about  improvements  in 
their  living  tffandardg^  ^Mr. 
Woo  thought  that  the  Chinese 


in  Chinatown  can  bring  about 
improvements  because  they 
are  more  in  toucji  with  the 
situation  of  poverty  and  over- 
crowding. 

'You  have  got  to  see  where 
you  fit  in  the  picture  and  you 
have  the  duty  of  making  the 
world  better  for  you  and  for 
me."  The  beginning  of  making 
the  world  better.  Mr  Woo 
said,  is  by  developing  selfless- 
ncaa.  iiticause  if  you.oBly  U»»k 
of   yourself,   you   are   not    a 


visionary. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Woo  s.iid. 
"What  you  can  do  ouw  is  >  ery 
little  compared  to  what  you 
can  do  in  the  future.  W  h«>n 
you  finish  school  and  arc  .i 
teacher,  social  worker  ««f 
counselor,  you  should  consider 
whether  you  will  be  like  MH»r 
teachers,  social  workers  and 
counselors  who  told  xou  what 
to  b«'.  or  whether  mui  will  re- 
member uud  ln'  hrllrr  IhiiH 
they  for  all  peopK-  "' 


^^ — I- 
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Guatemala: 


Trouble  in  United 
fruit's  Gardens 


On  Top  The 
Science  Bidq. 


_    By  Tom  Cleaver 

_  The  long  struggle  for  na- 
tional self-determination  in 
Guatemala  has  taken  a  big 
upsurge  in  recent  months.  The 

-  country,  long  con<ridered  the 
United  Fruit  Company's  pri- 
vate banana  plantation,  has 
been    racked    with    renewed 

^    civil    strife   over   the   recent 
,     election    campaigns.    This    is 
not  the  first  time  this  has  hap- 
pened, by  any  means. 
Throughout  the  early  part  of 
^  the  century,  the  country  was 
ruled  by  various  men  totally  . 
beholden  to  the  United  Fruit 
Company.  Holding  more  than 
half   the   arable   land  .in   the 
country.  United  Fruit   is  the 
real  power  behind  the  scenes 
in  Ckiatem^la:  if  the  company 
doesn't    want    something,    it 
doesn't  happen. 

The  first  challenge  to  the 
lord  of  the.  manor  occurred  in 
1944,  with  the  election  of  Juan 
Jose  Arevalo  as  President  of 
Guatemala.  A  thorough -going 
democrat,  Arevalo  began  pro- 
grams to  bring  prosperity  to 
the  people,  many  of  whom 
exist  almost  totally  outside 
the  money  economy  except 
during  the  banana  harvest, 
when  they  work  dawn-to-dusk 
for  less  than  a  dollar  a  day.  In 
the  late  forties,  Arevalo  was 
overthrown  by  a  military  coup 
covertly  financed  by  United 
Fruit,  but  he  returned  to 
power  in  the  elections  held  jn 

T«n  - ■ 

The  first  official  U.S.  gov- 
ernmental involvement  came 
in  1954.  .Arevalo  was  suc- 
-^t^eded-  by  his  iieutenarH. 
Jacob  Arbenz,  .  iw'ho  was 
pledged  to  continue  and  ex- 
pand Arevalos  reforms.  When 
he  came  to  power  in  1954,  the 
first  step  was  to  institute  a 
land  reform  program. 

I'nited  Fruit,  which  owned 
most  of  the  land,  used  only 
about  10  per  cent  of  its  hold 
ings  actively,  holding  the  rest 
In  "reserve,"  unused.  Arbenz 

-  uationalized  these  reserve 
""holdings,  promising  to  pay 
.  the   company    In   government 

bonds   and   guaranteeing   that 
the  active  holdings  would  not 


be  expropriated.  He  wanted- 
to  give  each  peasant  family 
50  acres  of  land,  to  bring  them 
into  the  economy.  Naturally, 
United  Fruit  was  upset.  With 
John  Foster  Dulles  —  a  for- 
mer  corporation    lawyer    for 
United  Fruit  —  as  Secretary 
of  State  with  hi&  exenophobic 
policy  of  anti-communisni,  the 
company    cried    that    Guate- 
mala was  in  danger  of  a  com- 
munist   takeover,    citing    the 
Arbenz  land  policy,  as  the  first 
step  of  this  "international  con- 
spiracy. '  Dulles  used  his  in- 
fluence with  Eisenhower,  who 
stated    that    if    the    situation 
"worsened"  —  I.e.,  if  the  land 
policy  was  carried  out  —  he 
would  have  to  invoke  the  .Mon- 
riM'  l><K-trine  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  a  government 
"associated    with    a    foreign 
power;   in  The  Americas.  The 
govemhient    was    saved    the 
trouble  of  official  military  in- 
tervention  when   a   CI.A-spon- 
sored  military  coup  overthrew 
Arbenz  and  rescinded  the  land 
reform  program.  Arbenz  lost 
also  because  of  his  unwilling- 
ness to  trust  the  people  —  who 
considered    him     a     national 
hero  for  opposing  I'nited  Fruit 
—  and  arming  them  as  a  mili- 
tia to  oppose  the  coup.  The 
rightists   were   only    a   small 
force,-  and   could   have   been 
easily  defeated  with  decisive 
leadership    on    the    part    of 
Arbenz. 

In  the  late  fifties,  guerrilla 
warfare  broke  out.  under  the 
control  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  which  was  par- 
tially dominated  by  the  Guate- 
mala Worker's  F»arty  This  re- 
formist leadership,  dominated 
by  soviet-style  party  hacksr- 
did  not  pursue  a  firm  policy  of 
opposition,  and  a  "maoist" 
splinter  group,  the  Armed 
Forces  of  Nationat  Liberation 
<  FALN I  began  warfare  in 
earnest  in  the  back  country. 
A  re-uniting  of  forces  came  in 
1963-64,  and  today  most  of  the 
countryside  is  controlled  by 
the  guerrillas,  apart  from  the 
area  under  control  of  United 
Fruit,  which  operates  its  own 
private  army. 


W«d..  AAoith  ia.  1970 
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It's  not  as  elaborate  or  as 

fancy  as  the  set-up  at  Mor- 

.^__|^rison  Planetarium  in  (;olden 
Gate  -Park,  but  under  that 
silver  dome  on  the  roof  of  the 
Science  Building  is  a  special 
auditorium  where  star  shows 
can  be  seen. 


.  .  .  Guatemala:  Land  of  bananas,  rubber,  beans,  tobacco, 
ond  tar»aparillo  .  .  . 


coffee,  lead,  silver,  copper 


Special  Forces  advisors  ap- 
peared in  the  country  in  1963, 
and  a  policy  of  training  Guate- 
malan army  officers  at  -the 
Special  Forces  school  in  the 
Canal  Zone  was  begun.  Today, 
most  of  the  Army  leaders  are 
graduates  of  this  school. 

The  junta  which  came  to 
power  in  1954  was  overthrown 
in  1956  by  a  group  even  more 
hard-line  in  their  desire  for 
repression  of  popular  will;  in 
1960,  this  group  was  over- 
thrown by  "iftoderajtesj^'  with 
the  support  of  the  US.  Em- 
bassy, and  power  has  see- 
sawed t)etween  the  two  groups 
throughout  the  decade. 

The  extreme  rightists  have 
instituted  terrorism  against 
labor  leaders,  newspaper  pub- 
lishers, and  any  group  that 
-they  consider  "coiiiiiiunists.  " 
which  includes  some  groups 
of  the  ruling  moderate  right- 
ists. 

The  FALN  instituted  urban 
terrorism  shortly  thereafter, 
as  a  response  to  the  terrorism 
and  assassinations  of  the  ex- 
treme rightists,  and  many 
gun  battles  between  the  op- 
posing groups  have  been 
fought  in  Guatemala  City 

A  majority  of  the  students 
in  the  University  support  the 


FALN,  Using  what  is  left  of 
the  traditional  autonomy  and 
sanctuary  of  "South  American 
universities,  they  have  used 
the  campus  as  a  haven  from 
the  police  and  as  a  base  for 
guerrilla  operations  in  the 
city. 

Terrorism  against  Ameri- 
can officials  is  comparatively 
recent.  In  1964,  an  army  ad- 
visor was  shot  while  on  his 
way  to  the  embassy.  It  has 
never  been  established 
whether  the  murder  was  done 
by  the  left  or  the  right.  In  1967, 
two  other  military  advisors 
were  killed  when  bombs  were 
placed  in  their  cars,  and  in 
1968,  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor was  pulled  Trom  his  car 
and  killed  by  machine  guns  on 
the  main  street  in  the  capitol. 
Guatemala  City. 

In  recent  months,  several 
American  officials  have  been, 
kidnapped  and  held  as  ransom  - 
to  get  members  of  the  FALN 
released  from  prison.  This  has 
been  done  mostly-by  member.s 
of  the  urban  4errorist  Turcios 
Brigade,  named  for  Louis 
Turcios.  a  former  lieutenant 
in  the  Guatemalan  Army  who 
founded  the  FALN  in  1961  and 
was  killed  in  a  firefight  with 
army  units  in  1966 


The  guerrjllas  !j,ee  the  Amer- 
icans as  the  main  enemy,  for 
TtlthoutTh?  support  of  the 
United  Fruit  Company, 
backed  by  the  power  of  the 
U.S.  government,  the  ruling 
rightists  would  have  little 
chance  of  maintaining  control 
of  the  country.  Because  of 
this,  kidnappings  and  political 
assassinations  will  become 
more  and  more  directed  to- 
ward American  officials.  With 
an  administration  in  power  in 
Washington  that  is  deeply  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  legacy 
of  Dulles,  the  possibility  of 
more  direct  intervention  in 
Guatemala  is  stronger  than 
at  any  point  in  the  last  ten 
years. 

However,  with  the  growing 
opposition  of  the  American 
people  to  more  foreign  wars, 
on  the  model  of  Vietnam,  its 
pow«nrs  are  more  restricted, 
and  probably  the  oi\jy  re- 
sponse will  be  more  military 
aid  and  an  influx  of  more.ad- 
visors.      ■ — =^ 

If  anything  definite  happens 
and  the  present  government 
is  overthrown,  the  response- 
will  most  likely  be  like  that 
in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  unless 
the  FALN  is  in  open  control. 


According  t^  Edwin  Duck^ 
worth  ._a§troiifimy_  instructor, 
the  planetarium  is  currently 
being  used  to  train  honor 
students  in  astronomy  and  to 
give  special  showings  to 
grammar,  junior  high,  and 
high  school  students.- 

The  §20.000  Spitz  projector 
I  pictured  at  right )  is  not  the 
only  piece  of  equipnient  in 
llu'  planetarium.  Outside  the 
door  there  is  a-lso  a  four-inch 
telescope. 

Asked  whether  the  telescope 
was  used  to  view  the  eclipse 
that  occurred  earlier  this 
month.  Duckworth  explamed 
that  the  f>un's  shadow  was  not 
-  seen  here  because  it  fell  at  a 
certain  angle,  centered  over 
Mexico. 


The  auditorium,  which  al.so 
c«>ntuins  a  special  control 
panel,  u  tape  player,  and  a 
small  chalk  h^iard.  is  able  to 
seat  abi)ul  fitly  people. 


l»og>3 


the  $20,000  Spitz  projector 


(Photo  by  Brown) 


KCSP  Brocwkait 
Club  Recants 

The  KCSF  Broadcasters 
Club  voted  last  Thursday  to 
withdraw  their  sponsorship  of 
a -petition  opposing  censorship  ~ 
of  student  programming.  The 
move  came  following  an  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  HenrJ-  Leff, 
chairman  of  the  broadcasting 
department. 

Leff  asserted  that  the  peti- 
tion might  have  adverse  ef- 
fects. Specifically,  he  cited  the 
possibility  of  losing  the  2'i 
hours  of  air  time  currently 
allotted  tojhe  students^ :__ ^ 

Patrick  Crippen,  KAI.W-FM 
Station  .Manager  backed  the 
vote  to  recant.  "The  KCSF 
Broadcasters,"  he  d) dared, 
"has  no  affiliation  with  any 
petition  being  circulated  at 
this  time,  nor  with  persons 
circulating  same." 

Originally,  the  KCSF  Broad- 
casters Club  had  voted  by  a 
4-1  margin  to  sponsor  the 
petition  which  demanded  an 
end  to  censorship  and  con- 
demned the  station's  policv  of 
forbidding  controversy. 

In  his  talk  to  the  radio  stu- 
dents, Mr.  Leff  said  that  dis- 
satisfactions with  station  poli- 
cies might  be  worked  out 
through  his  offices,  thereby-' 
eliminating  the  need  for  a 
petition. 

/Movie 

This    week  s    movie    series 
features  The  Big  Sleep.  It  will 
be  shown  in  the  College  Thea-^ 
ler     on     Thursday     evening, 
March  19.  at  eight  o  clock. 


Explosions  and  Implosions        Guardsman   Faces. 


i-Co/ored  Shrubbery  Part  of   Redevelopment 


By  Shirley  Fogarino 

An  assortment  of  multi- 
colored plants  and  shrubbery 
are  now  being  emplanteii 
around  the  CCSF  campus  by 
the  horticulture  and  landscap- 
ing-students. 

The  plan  to  beautify  the  col- 
lege^ campus  was  put  into 
effect  approximately  one  year 
ago  when  Dr.  Harry  Buttimer. 
Educational  Management  Co- 
ordinator at  City  ^College, 
asked  the  Ornamental  Horti- 
culture Department  to  do 
something  about  beautifying 
the  campus'  grounds.  Mr. 
Harry  Nelson,  one  of  the  OH 
directors,  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  program. 

Presently,  target  areas  for 
the  planting  project  include 
those  around  the  new  building 
site  near  Judson  Avenue,  and 


tion 


Ihit  h  fh«  HortlnjlTur*  Doparftnonfs  Moa  of  "boautifica-     ^'"^   i^""  'ftOMers   surroundmg 


planted  along-sfde  the  Educa 
tlonal  Services  Building  so 
that  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Department  will  have.-  fresh 
herbs  to  cook  with.  The  gar- 
den and  all  the  other  planting 
around  the  Educational  Serv- 
ices Building  should  reach 
completion  within  ttlS'next 
three  weeks. 

According  to  Harry  Nelson, 
the  OH  students  are  putting 
"a  tremendous  amount  of  ef- 
fort into  the  project,  over  and 
above  their  required  lab- 
hours  "  Students  are  divided 
into  groups  with  a  foreman  at 
the  head  of  each  group.  These 
students  then  clean,  plan,  and 
prepare  the  landscaping  of 
their  assigned  section.  Many 
of  them  learn  to  lay  brick, 
pour  cement,  plan  a  landscape 
design  and  buifd  fences  and 


Smith  Hall. 
An    herb 


garden    will    be 


borders  before  the  semester 
ends. 
"By  the  time  the  student  has 


contributed    to    his    assigned 
project,"  said  Nelson,  "he  is 
well-rounded   in    the   field  vT 
horticulture     and     landscap- 
ing." -- 

Instructors,    too.    are  «)n- 

tributing  their  extra  time^to 

the  project.  "Mr.  Broucaret 
is  trimming  the  trees  on 
Ocean,  Judson  and  Phelan 
Avenues.  Mr.  Lewin  is  pre- 
fabricating benches  to  be 
placed  in  certain  areas  for 
the  convenience  of  the  stu-  — 
dents.  Redwood  is  being  ob- 
tained through  the  -eoopera- 
tion  of  DeanHillsman." 

Despite  the  wind  and  water  — .- 
proWems.  (there  is  too  little 
water  on  the  CCSF  campus, 
since  the  college  is  on  a  hill 
and  moisture  tends  to  drain 
downward)  the  long-term 
project    is   progrps-^ing   ««>ii  ' 

Former  plans  of  transplanting 
already  grown  shrubbery  and 
plants   were  abandoned. 


how   smog  can  kill  indirectly 

-by  cJiUofi  Ihi?  f.QUpwing;  the 
rate  of  lung  cancer  in  San 
Diego  County  alone  is  four 
times  higher  than  the  average 
for  the  f est  of  the  state;  San 
Francisco,  with  the  exception 
of  its  air,  has  wor.se  pollution 
than  Los  Angeles;  lung  cancer 
has-  increased  in  ail  counties 
of  California  by  fifty  to  sixty 
per  cent.  He  also  stated  that 
emphysema  has  increased 
tenfold,  but  failed  to  mention 
between  what  two  dales  the 
comparison  was  made. 

Next,  Harvey  said  that 
souiid  is  a  pollutant  because 
the  body  reacts  in  a  certain 
way  when  the  noise  reaches 
70  decibels,  lie  said  that  San 
JoiH?  is  trying  to  Iniild  an  air. 


Council   Haras&menl 


By  Paul  Thiele 

After  a  week  and  a  half  of  questioning  and  dickering  with 
Associated  Women  Students  (.AWSi  officers.  Student  Council 
finally  allocated  money  for  the  AWS  fashion  show  and  career 
day  at  the  .March  11  meeting.  However,  the  council,  suspecting 
that  the  M35  request  by  the  AWS  was  "padded.  "  only  parted 
with  $.'150  feeling  that  it  was  a  reasonable  amount.  The  show 
will  take  place  on  Thursday,  .\pril  HO  from  3-5  p.m.  in  Smith 
Hall.  __  1^_      

The  mood  of  the  council  was  stricHy-|"tight  money"  until 
councilman  Harvey  Rappaport  expressed 'his  viewpoint  at  the 
"Monday.  MaT:ch  9  meeting  '    7 

"Since  nobody  on  the  council  has  any  idea  how  to  use  the 
money  we  DO  have,  1  move  we  accept  the  AWS  request," 
Rappaport  said. 

Earlier  in  the  meeting,  honor  society  Alpha  Gamma  Sigma 
was  given  $270  for  a  sjtatewide  convention  that  they  are  par- 
ticipating in.  Also.  Victoria  Reiter  was  installed  as  a  council 
member  replacing  the  seat  vacated  by  Sanford  Goldeen. 


Dr.  ThorHos  Harvey  of  Son  Jeso  State. 

(Photo  by  Brown) 


By  Bruno  Forner 

-About  ■  200  students  turned 
out  to  hear  Dr.  Thomas  Har- 
vey speak  on  the  "Population 
Explosion  and  Implosion." 
Dr.  Harvey  is  an  assistant 
dean  at  San  Jose  State  College 
and  a  member  of  the  "Save 
The  Bay  League." 
.  Harvey .  began  his  talk  by 
notinf^hat  the  present  pqpu- 
ilMion  of  the  F.nrth'tH  3J-bifc 
lion  and  that  it  is  increasing 
by  some  70  million  per  year. 
Localizing  his  subject.  Har- 


vey noted  that  although  San 
Francisco's  population  has  de- 
creased since  1950  the  popula- 
tion density  in  the  City  is  still 
four  times  that  of  San  Jose, 

Switching  to  another  prob- 
lem. Harvey  said  that  90  per 
cent  of  San  Francisco  Bay  is 
contaminated,  and,  in  addi- 
tion. 63  per  cenfr  of  the  Bay 
Area's  sewage  tr«'atment 
.  iuti  fjpahic  oX  handliitg 
only  "primary  services." 
Harvey's  next  war  cry  was 
Smog     Kills:  "     He    showed 


port  to  accommodate  747  jets. 
For  this  they  will  need  10,000 
acres  of  land  (they  have  7,000 1 
and  uboHt  in^eet  of  fill  to  ub- 
sorb  the  impact  of  the  noise. 

Los  Angeles  International 
Airport  is  currently  l)elng 
sued  by  the  L.A.  school  sys- 
tem for  $93  million  for  sound- 
proofing. They  also  face  $3 
million  in  other  lawsuits  on 
noise  pollution  charges. 

Harvey  concluded  by  com- 
menting on  what  man  should 
do  about  his  future.  Asking, 

"Do  you  care  about  the  quali- 
ty of  human  life"'"  he  urged 
members  of  the  audience  to 
join  an  environmental  organi- 
zation. "We  should  try  to 
change  our  archaic'  laws, 
improve  our  abortion  laws, 
send  letters  lo  the  legislators, 
and  give  women  a  reward,  for 
not  having  children      he  said 


He  also  proposed  that  every 
woman  be  limited  to  having 
two  children. 


— me  rngnds  of  tup  Prttgretssivu  Latwr  Party  was  made  an' 
official  campus  organization  at  the  Wednesday,  March  11  coun- 
cil meeting.  The  Friends  read  their  constitution  at*the  March  9 
meeting  but.Tnagg  it  clear  that  they  Wanted  ty  make  some 
c-RangesT'lheir  revised  constitulifiii  WiS  reafTat  The  Wednesday^ 
meeting  and,  after  discussion  for  and  against  from  the  council 
and  audience,  the  club  gained  a  favorable  vote  and  thereby 
was  made  official. 

The  purpose  of  tlie  Friends  of  the  Progressive  Labor  Party 
willJieJiLiliscuss  working  class  history  and  to  "guarantee  the 
worlcing  class  better- living  and  better  woTRiTTg^ "Conditions. "**" 
Anthropology  instructor.  Cedric  Robinson,  is  the  advisor. 

After  reading  the  March  11  issue  of  the  Guardsman,  the  coun- 
cil expressed  its  opinion  on  the  newspaper. 

"There  should  be  a  change  of  attitude  towards  school  activi- 
tives.  The  paper  should  focus  on  activities,  rather  than  national 
and  international  news,  "  said  AS  President.  Renato  Larin. 
"The  Guardsman  should  publicize  more  campus  events,"  he 
added. 

Larin  was  not  the  only  disgusted  councilman. 

"The  Guardsman  is  like  an  eighty  year  old  man  attempting 
rape;"  said  Harvey  Rappaport.  "it's  not  doing  anything." 
.  Councilman  Charles  Smith  then  made  a  motion  that  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Guardsman  b«'  invited  to  appear  at  the  Wednesday. 
March  18  meeting  of  Student  Council  lo  discuss  the  newspaper's 
-£oUcy.  The  motion  was  pa:>i>cd  by  a. vote  of  eight  Vcs,  /cro_Nih- 


and  one  abstention. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  from  12-1  p.m.  in  B-401  behind  Smith 
Hall.  The  student  b«Kly  is  Invited  to  attend  all  Student  Council 
meetings.  - 
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Onand  Off 
Campus 

Tour 


H— t- 


- — A  ptiiHograptiy  oour.se  is  bv 

ii'g  pliiiiiHHl  I'or'ilu'  summer 

111  U>70  wliereby  a  nuiumum  of 

4'>  >iuiieiits  wifl  speiiil  40  days. 

;   a  };ui(]i'd  liJiir  ot  Europe 

■  u^ii  by  photography  iiistruc- 
tors    B     J     t'usquaktti 

Morrie  Camhi. — r- 

The     course,     wh^n     com- 
pleteil.  will  give^sludenls  lour 
units  of  credit  which  may  be 
tran.sleried  to  student  retords- 
at  uUuu:  aa  rediled  colleges. 

The  students  who  take  the 
course  will  learn  various  as- 
pects ot  pliotography.  evalua- 
tioii  of  all  major  color  films, 
-giMicral  evaluation  of  cameras' 
SLiul  exposure  meters,  and 
problems  of  low  light  levels. 
On  liie  40-day  jaunt,  the  Stu- 
denl^^  will  take  in  the  sights 
ol  cilies  m  Italy.  Greece. 
F'rance,  and  Yugoslavia.  Cost 

^  of  ihe  four  is  $1095'.  For  com- 
plete itetails  call  587-7272.  E\- 
tensici;-  (J.")l 

New  Magazine 

The  (i-Man  went  to  a  press 

luncheon    last    week.    It    was 

_p<il  on  >n  VVarren  llinrkle  IJI 

I  see   photo  I .    The  purpose    of 

the  meeting  was  to  announce 


Film  Review:  33V3 


Revolutions  Per  Minute 


The  cast  of  the  "Magic  Flute"  takes  a  bow  after  the  curtain 
dropped  on  the  Opening  night  performance  last  week.  There 
will  be  an-additu|Mal  staging  of  this  Mozart  opera  on  April 
10th  at  8:00  p.m.  at  the  Scottish  Rite  Temple,  19th  Avenue  and 
Sloat  Blvd. 

TmnrrB  BT^'B'd'a » a  STrmrm  »rr>  »  5  »  rrrnTds  8T»Tnnni'»Tnr> 


European  Club,  InU'rested 
people  are  to  go  to  room  231  in 
(.Moud  Hall  on  Tuesdays  or 
Thursdays  for  further  in- 
formation. 


a  brand  new  magazine.  Scan- 
lun's  Monthl> .  II  is  an  unusual 
publication  b<-cause  it  contains 
no  adverli/ing.  and  addresses 
itself  to  the  so-culled  radical 
community.  The  first  edition 
features  stories  on  Altamont, 
Vietnam,  the  New  Ix*ft  and  the 
CI.X  FBI  t'BS  involvement  in 
Haiti. 

Curriculum 

The  Curriculum  Committee 
meetings  scheduled  on  Tues- 
days and  Thursdays  at  eleven 
in  C-229  are  open   meetyigs. 


Discounts 

The" foil I9 wing  companies  are 
offerning  discounts  to  Student 
Body  tard  holders  during  the 
Spring  1970  .semester: 

Tibbs  Typewriter  Company, 
^82\  Marker  St.  1.5  per  xentr 
P'ranc's  Jewelers.  2644  Mis- 
sion St..  10  per  cent;  ,The 
Clothes  Horse.  2644  Mission 
St..  10  per  cent  (except  sale 
Items';  Elle  of  North  Beach. 
1554  Stockton  St..  10  per  cent; 
Miki's  Dress  Shop.  1315  Grant 
Ave..  10  per  cent;  Music  City. 
817  Columbus  Ave..  15  per 
cent;  Home  Yardage,  3301 
Geary  St..  10  per  cent;  Saba- 
linis  Ice  Cream  Parlor.  501 
Columbus  Ave  .   10  per  cent; 

— Potlesta  BaW«cch  224  <irant 
Ave..  .>0  per  cent  Prom  Cor- 
sages —  20  per  cent  Flowers; 
Bnxiks  Cameras.  45  Kearny 
«T.."^artabre  discount;  Mis- 
sion Camera  Shop.  2623  Mis- 
sion SI..   10  per  cent  on  pur- 

"  chasos^itonvc  $5;  B.S.C  Clean- 
ers. 691  Portola  Dr..  10  per 
cent  on  dry  cleaning  only: 
California  Trophy  and  En- 
graving. 659  So.  \an  Ness 
Ave..  20  per  cent";  Farber 
Brothers  Jewelers.  760  Market 
(St..  20  per  cent;  Jebes  Photo 
Shop,  4.561  .Mission  St..  15  per 
cent  (not  on  rentals  or  re- 
pairs); Castle  Lanes  Bowling. 
1750  Geneva  Ave..  Free  shoes; 
Pinelli's  Flowerland,  714  ele- 
ment'St.,  20  per  cent;  Texa- 
dahl  &  Johnson  Sporting 
Goods  Con>i>any,  571  MissioTi 


St..  20-40  per  cent;, King  Nor- 
man's Toys.  645  Clement  St.. 
20  per  cent  ( not  including 
sales  items*;  Sports  Center 
Bowl,  3333  Mission  St..  20  pei' 
cent;  Kray  s  Auto  Parts.  160 
Seventh  St..  40  per  cent;  Sier- 
ra Ski  Shop.  2123  Junipero 
S^rra  Blvd..  special  considera- 
tion to  those  bearing  AS 
cards:  Throphy  Master.  809 
Broadway  St..  40  per  cent  on 
crtt  trophies:  Eisoir's 
dquipment.  1932  Ocean  Ave.. 
10  per  cent  to  all  faculty  and 
students;  El  Rey  Restaurant. 
1923_ Ocean  Ave.,  10  per  cent 
discount ;  El  Rey  Music  Shop. 
1608  Ocean  Ave".  10  per  cent 
on  non-sale  items:  De  Rose 
Cleaners.  1625  Ocean  .Ave..  10 
per  cent  discount ;  Savoy  .Aul.o 
Parts,  1.540  Ocean  .Ave..  30  per 
cent  off  list  price;  Everett  s 
Barber  Shop.  1418  Ocean  Ave.. 
.50  cents  off  by  appointment; 
LeoVMen^is  Shop.  968  Market 
St..  10  per  cent  discount: 
Columbia  .Music  Company. 
1080  .Market  St  .  10-25  per  cent 
off  hsT  price,  Brttex  rabrtcs. 
146  Geary  St.,  20  per  cent  dis- 
count; Music  5.  887  .MarkiM 
St..  Double  Di.scount  on  all 
items;  Swiss  Ski  Sports,  5.58 
Clay  St..  10  |Jcr  cent  on  ren- 
tals only.    . 

Arf  Exhibit 

An  exhibit  titled  'World 
of  Peter  Max"  is  currently  on 
display  at  the  M.  li.  de  Young 
.Memorial  Museum. 

The  exhibit  includes  posters, 
graphics,  paintings,  and  other 
works  by  the  versatile  artist 
and  designer.  Some  of  Max's 
work  appears  on  the  side  of 
muni  buses,  (see  photo). 


By  Erik  lleldfoiul 
.,'  Eight  years  ago.  currents  of 
a  raw  and  violent  sound  cas- 
caded upon  the  .Vinerican  con- 
tinent with  a  vigor  matched" 
only  by  a  rival  Liverpool  four- 
s«miO.  Thi'se  wereTtiO  mikSlcal" 
spectrunis     created     b>      an 
English  group  wlwse  appear- 
ance, Uieii.  seemed  as-  «>dd  as 
their      name:      The      Rolling 
Stones. 

Since  those  bygoaie  days,  the 
Stones  have  become  tlie 
Barons  within  the  Beatles' 
domain.  Uniting  their  unique 
creative  genius  they  have  not 
only  produced  a  long  line  of 
successful  albums,  but  have 
established  their  own  music 
company  ( Lemoii  Records  i 
and  established  a  booking 
agency  that  is  one  of  th»J  mosL, 
lucrative  in  Britain: 

The  most  recent  of  the 
Stones  ventures  premiered  in 
San  Francisco  last  week,  a 
film  entitled  "Sympathy  For. 
The  Devil"  (  "One  By  One't. 
The  film,  directed  by  the 
highly  esteemed  Jean-Luc 
Goddard.  is  a  series  of  theo- 
retical episodes  which  in  no 
way  really  relate  to  one  an- 
other. '  

?rtr  the  frequent  .scenes 
concerning  a  woman.  Wiaz- 
mesky.  who  is' constantly  con- 
fronted with  both  left  (Black 
Panthers*  and  right  ( Nazis i"' 
radicals,  the  primary  and  by 
far  the  most  entertaining  por- 
tion of  the  show,  deals  with 
an  actual  Stones  recording 
session. 

The  scene  portrays  the  vast 
amount  of  time  ^nd  effort 
that  g(H's  into  the  production 
of  a  record.  The  se^ion  starts 

and  lackadaisical  and  the 
musician.^  are  separated  by 
a  sea  ol  wires  and  a  large  set 


of  ina4»sive  sound  booths.  They 
sing  off-key  or 'out  of  rhythm: 
Ihey  get  disgu.stcd  and  .'^larl 
liver, ""and  slop,-  and  sTalT 
again,  until  f^-tlsI^ation-pass^s 
tedium .  and  tediiini 
into    liianv.    M    the 


info^ 
""ovotves 
completion  of  the  .song.  \Vhich 
lutpfk-ns  t«  bt;    Synipaliiy  Fur' 
Tht;_r)eviK'    the  tension  ol  the 
lilin  is  relea.se*!.  iiiul  there  iiL 
a    sense    of   acliU'\ meiit    that-= 
prevails.  .AlHiough   this  In   it- 
self seems  quite  dull,  coupled 
with    the    scenes    of    revolu- 
tionary action,  a  unique  sym- 
i>olie  comparison  is  drawn.^^^^ 

Goddard  compares  the  rev- 
olutionary activities  of  the 
"young'j  .geueralion  wiUi  Ihe. 
production  of  a  record.  Both 
.strive  forward  to  acconipli.sh, 
a  specified,  theoretical  goaL 
Much  work  is  involved  in  the 
realization  of  this  goal,  but  as 
Goddard  depicts,  the  results 
in  both  are  \\i>rth  the  trouble. - 

The  film  then  Ls  a  collection 
of  words,  acts  and  situations 
which  have  some  revolu- 
tionary symbolism.  Only  in 
the  Stones'  recording  session 
does  the  action  seem  to  move 
in  any  dirt>clion:  and  the  im- 
pending     completion     of     the 


The  Student  Mobilization  Committee 


eduled  this  spring  because  the 


irous  anti-wa/  rallies  on  campus  and  more  are 
(has  not  stopped  .  .  . 


S,M.C's  Anti-War  Plans 


song  gives  the  other  episodes 
momentum. 

"Sympathy  For  The  Devil." 
despite  its  insistence  on  rev- 
olutionary politics.  Isnt-  a 
message  film.  II  doesn't  try 
to  pcdemici/e  or  radicalize  or 
even  tell  the  audience,  the 
revolution  is  coming,  (ioddard 
takes  that  on  faith  and  then 
goes  on  to  ask:  what  kind  of 
revolution'.' 

In     answering     he    weaves 

jruck     music,     bluck.  power. 

dope,    graffiti,    guns   and  -sex 

into  a  celoloid  lapt-stry  that  is 

a  ""must""  for  all  to  see. 


.At  a' meeting  last  week,  the  Student  Mobilization  Committee  (S.M.C.i  met  to* 
discuss  their  plans  for  campus  activities  again.st  the  war  in  Vietnam  ' 

>'v«:\s  'M.OM.i?'"^''''  '^'  business.  Sally  .Moore  told  of  the  r.esults  of  an  anti-war 
conference  hefcl  in  Cleveland  by  the  S.M.C.  The  majority  of  the  4.000  people  at 
the  convention  voted  [o  call  for  a  week  of  anti-war  activities  from  April  13  to  the 
18th  Tne"mmn  focus  of  the  activities  wlH  be  April  15  when  campus  .strikes  will  be 
held  ciilminating  in  massive  demonstrations  during  the  evening.  SMC.  plans 
to  join  with  other  anti-war  coalitions  such  as  the  Bayi  An>a  Peace  .Action  Com^. 
Biittee,  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  and  Women's  Liberation.  , 

On  the  CC'SF  campus.  SMC.  plans  to. have  a"  teach-in  .April  16  with  speakers 
on  the  war  and  ecology,  some  of  whom  will  be  faculty  members.  The  location  of 
the  rally  has  not  been  decided  upon  yet.  but  it  may  be  uilhor  outdoors.  iiT Statler 
Wing,  or  in  S-105  where  the  SMC  rally  was  held  last  semester. 


•  The  Cleveland  Conference  which  Sally  .Moore  participated  in  was  "the  biggest, 
broadest.  mosT  democratic  gathering  of  the  aiiti-war  movement  yet.'  according 
to  a  recent  issue  of  The  .Militant. 

"There  were  3.469  people  who  formally  registered  for  the  conference,  and 
committee  represeljtafives  &stimate.there  were  actyally  close  to  4.000  present 
They  converged  on  Case  Western  Reserve  University  from  39  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  There  was  representation  from  some  300  college  and  uni- 

*.versity  cafl»|>«*es.  '  The  Militant  adds. 

The  tuin-out  for  the  confeicnce  definitely  established  that  the  Student  Mobila- 
tion  Committee  is  the  student  wing  of  the  anti-war  movement.  This  was  attested 
to  by  the  extensive  media  coverage,  the  messages  recei\''ed  from  around  the 

.  wdtW  and  by  the  greetings  delivered  at  the  contefehce  Dy  other  sections  ol  the 
movement. 


Special   Report: 


-^r.in..- -.^^ -.^  r 


Strike   in  the  City! 


1^;^— By  ^o»n  leaver 

— — — T4»e  ftTs+-rHTtke  iry  mimictpaf 
employees  in  the  history  of 
San  Franci.sco  is  now  part  of 
that     history     Thou.sands    of 


Faculty  PoUed  on^ratlesr 


people  got  7t  tmir^tay  weekend^ 
more  —  all  the 


may 


Ic  got  tHtt 
ayV"  f \  V" 


s<'IHH>l  kid>i  uoi  hiilf  u  (luv  off. 


interested  people  are  urged 
attend.  Decision^  to  change  or 
modify  curricular  offerings 
will  be  made  at  these  meet- 
mgs  If  you  Ho  noi  atteneua 
voice  your  opinions,  you  can- 
not expect  to  have  justification 
for  criticizing  any  aspect  of 
the  curriculum. 

^'nging.  lireman 


Eugene  Jones.  accom- 
plished Bay  Area  singer  and 
Oakland  Fireman  as  well* 
will  present  a  one  hour-pro- 
gram during  College  Hour 
March  19.  at  11  a.m.  in  the 
Little  Theatre.  The  program, 
entitled  "A  Black  Man 
Speaks,"  will  be  in  poetry, 
monologue,  and  song.  It  is 
being  sponsored  by  the  As- 
sociated Students  and  the 
CCSF  Music  Department. 


C/ufr. 


iuropean 

"  A  new  club  is  forming  on 
campus.  It's  called  the  United 


rh«'  lueulty  last  week  voiced  its  approval  \  la  qui'stiimnaire 
of  three  proposed  changes  in  C4{llege  grinding  policy 

•  .\  proposal  that  would  allow  repetition  iwilljiiit  penalty)  of 
courses  m  which  D.  F.  or  I  grades  are  received,  drew  266  yvs 
votes  to  31.  no's.  *  , 

•  A  proposal  that  would  allow  repetition  (without  penalty •  of 
courses  jn  which  B  or  C  grades  are  received,  tallied  186  yes 
votes:  108.  no's.. 

•  A  proposal  that  students  be  allowed  under  certain  cireum- 
st'ances  to  petition  for  exclusion  of  D.  F.  and  I  grades,  received 
2.32  affirmatives:  .57  no  s. 

SINGLE  MIDTERM 

A  proposal  to  change  from  the  present  two-midterm -gj-ade 
reports  to  a  single  midterm  grade,  received  183  favorable  re- 
sponses as  compared  to  108  against. 

The  single  midterm  grade  would  be  submitted  near  the  end 
of  the  eighth  week  of  the  semester ' 


OTHER  AREAS  '^■ 

Faculty  opinion  was  also  solicited  on  proposals  in  other  areas 
which  have  been  of  growing  interest  and  concern 
The  first  oLthese  was  apcoposal  to  begin  the  academk  year 


ami  c\c!->  (.:ii)bi<'  111  town  went 
home  a  tich  man 

Muni  wa^  shut  dt^tii.  and  a 
lot   of  pe<»ple  learned  how   to 
walk:    e\en    more    found    (»ut 
that  it  really  isn't  dangerous 
to  pick  up  a  hitch  hiker:  he's 
just  a  cat  that    wants   to  gel 
from    .\    to    r>. 
must  have  had 
day  of  sales  in  a 
traffic     snarled 
moaned'.'    ^-     through    down 
town.  It  might  lake  only  twen 
ty   mintites  .to  gel  to  Mission 
and    South    Van    .Ness    from 
wherever    you    were,    but    it 
took  twenty   more  to   g^*!   to — and  ifvim  wider  Muni  mrvHf 


Tranquili/.ers 
theif  biggest 
long  lime,  as 
perhaps 


bread    Professors  didn't  ^ave 
-to^raixv  their  Annces  to" wake 
the    sleeping    multitudes;    the 
multitudes  were* safely  home 
m  bed.  sleeping  it  off.       j 
—  AH  kidding  aside,  the  fad 
of  public  employees  going  out 
on  strik«'  4*r  hh  imporlitnl  unv. 
II     nothing     else,     the      "em 
ph(>ers  "         the  public         re 
ali/ed     just     him     di>pendenl 
Ihey   are  on  these  people   for 
services     rendered.      The     fi 
iiancial  district  was  crowded 
with  people  walking,  many  of 
whom  had  walked  quite  a  dis 
lance:  it  was  lucky  the  weath- 
<T  was  gwid.  San  FraiM-iseo's 
.Muni,  with  all  its  problems,  is 
still    one    of    the   best    in    the 
country    as   far  as   extent   of 
service;    the    city    would    not  ■ 
have  grown  as  it  has  without 
the   IVIuni   to   bring   people   to 
and  from  work.  The  need  for 


Uces,  the  streetcar  cleaners, 
the  telephone  «iperators.  the 
women  who  clean  up  cafe- 
terias, the  bedpan  changers 
and  wheelchair  pushers,  the 
men  who  operate  the  heating 
systems,  and  the  animated  of- 
fice machine  <»peralors  the  . 
secretaries.  .\ll  the  people  who 
are  conspicuous  in   their  ab- 

■  selH-e  .  .  .  Ihe  people  whtt  jtrr 
really  imporlani,  far  more  so 
than  the  omnipolent- adminis- 
trators who  an>  useless  with- 
out M»nie4M»e  to  carry  4»w4^  UtMf" 
from-on  high  decisioio. 

— Supnaiiiigly,  there  uas  not 
as  much  opposition  to  the 
strike  as  one  might  have  ex- 
pected People  were  put  out. 
and  their  routines  were  dis- 
rupted.  but  they  understood 
that  the  workers  were  strik- 
ing only  as  a  last  resort  after 
al)  other  rheans  had  failed, 
and  that  their  demands  had 
justice.  Hitch  hiking  home 
from  school,  this  reporter  was 
given  rides  by  three  Middle 
.Americans  "  —  the  kind  who 
were  against  the  State  strike 
the  kind  who  don't  normally 
pick  up  hitch  hikers.  They 
were  working  people,  and  they 
understnnd  hnw  inflation  could 


.  .  .  Campus  workers  joined  teachers  blocking  driveway  to  the 
Science  Building  .  .  .  scabs  did  manage  to  penetrate  the  picket 
line,  however ...  , 


at  the  hospitals  are  catling  for 
worker-patieni  committees,  to 
work  out  administrative  rules 
in  a  way  that  makes  them 
relevant  to  the  c*ommunity  the 
hospital  serves.  The  issues  are 
no  longer  strictly  bread-and- 
butter;     people    are    worri 


one  cent  ot  property  taxes 
would  be  increased  "The  citv 
government  is  failing  its  oath 
of  office  to  .serve  the  people  as 
long  as  It  says  there  isn  t  any 
money  while  this  situation 
exists. 


in  mid-August  rather  than  in  early  September  as  a  means  of 
concluding  the  Fall  semester  before  Christmas  vacation. 

Eighty-seven  faculty  members  favored  the  mid-August  date: 
187  favored  continuing  the  early  September  start. 

The  second  concerned  the  need  for  an  Ombudsman  on  cam- 
.pus.  Responses  -  to--' '  j»hould  the  position  of  ombudsman  be  es— 
tablished?"  were  78  yes;  190  no. 

Facuhy  members  also  responded  to  a  series  of  15  questions 
concerning  Fjnal  Exam  Week. 

A  final  query  read:  "1  would  have  preferred  to  have  discussed 
these  issues  in  a  plenary  session  of  the  Academic  Senate.  " 
Forty-three  replied,  yes:  215.  no.  — ".:'//        — 

72  PER  CENT  RESPONSE 

"  Four-hundred-twenty  questionnaires  were  distributed," 
Victor  Graff,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Council,  said,  'and 
we  had  303  —  or  a  72.1  per  cent  response  " 

Tht  4-page  questionnaire  was  designed  to  determine  faculty 
opinion  in  several  areas  without  the  costly  interruption  of  the 
instructional  program  entailed  by  a  plenary  session. 

Respon.ses  will  be  used  by  the  Executive  Council  in  rec-om- 
mending  changes,  in  college  policies. 


The  .Administration  has  been  awafttng  fJiculty  opinion  before" 
initiating  several  changes  which  have  been  under  consideration 
for  some  time. 


Eighth  Street.  The  Fifth,  and 
Mission  (iurage  was  filkNi  to 
brimming  by  7:15  a.m. 

— 4ia  cam  pus.  there  were  a  iot- 
of  happy  people;  .something 
for  everyone'  Students  who 
hadn't  studied  found  their  test 
cancelled ;  others  got  a  two  or 
three-day'  reprieve    as    tests 

-were  set-back  The  rads  were 
overjoyed.  A  REAL  STRIKE 
by  REAL  WORKERS  and 

they  got  the  chance  to  pass  out 
leaflets  in  SUPPORT  of 
WORKERS,  and  have  a  men- 
tal orgasm  over  the  oppor- 
tunity to  NOT  cross  a  picket 
line.  Journalism  students  had 
a  ball  running  around  trying 
to  find  out  what  was  going  on. 
then  went  through  paranoia 
wondering  if  there  would  still 
be  a  strike  on  by  printing  day: 
yesterday's  strike  is  probably 
more     stale  _  Ihail  Jliyillh-i>k1 


was  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  lack  of  service. 

The    workers    weren't    just 
out  for  a  10  per  cent 


going 


4ia3L 


drive  people  to  take  the  ac- 
tions that  had  been  taken.  If 
they  weren't  for  ft,  they  also 
weren't  against  JL  ^  ^"it's  a^ 


raise  and  some  added  fringe 
benefits.  At  San  Francisco 
General  Hospital,  the  der 
mands  included  better  care  of 
patients  and  more  observance 
of  ba.sic  human  decency  in  the. 
patient-hospital  ^relationship. 
more  awareness  of  the  needs 
of  the  community  the  hospital 
serves,  and  end  to  racial  dis- 
crimination, the  providing  of 
opportunity  for  people  to  ad- 
vance themselves  in  training, 
and  an  end  to  police  beating 
of  pri.soiT  patients  and  better 
medical  care  for  prisoners  in 
the  city  and  county  jails. 

People  became  aware  of  the 
importance  of  "little  pe<»ple." 
"'miiniportaiit  people,"  the 
janitors  that   no  one  ever  no- 


change  in  the  old  routines  . 
gives  you  something  new  to 
talk  about  .  .  gives  you  some- 
thing different  to  do  with  your- 
seff.-^^-The"Supervisors  may  be 
expecting  the  support  of  good  _ 
old  "'Middle  America"  who 
doesn  t  want  Its"  taxes  in- 
creased to  meet  the  demands, 
but  "Middle  America"  is  suf- 
fering from  inflation  and 
rising  prices,  and  knows  that 
what  people  are  making  today 
just  isn't  enough.  The  popular 
view  seems  to  hold  the  strik- 
ers in  good  account. 

The  workers  are  getting  it 
together  in  many  ways.  One 
thinj;  being  called  for  by  some 
groups  in  the  unions  is  an  end 
to  the  \  ielnam  War.  Workers 


about  how  the  job  is  done, 
well  as  how  much  it  pa^s. 

The  city  says  it  can't  meet 
the  demands,  that  there  is  no 


^ The  longer  the  strike  luM-.. 

as      ,!.„  ,^„,-;r-..'.  „-•. — ,  ;,  ..„:„„  ... 


money  to  make  the  settlement 
the  workers  are  demanding. 
In  the  last  three  years,  taxes 
on  the  corporations  downtown 
have  been  DECREASED 
.$29J»QJfflP.i».-  herfili.  wh.ere_ 
the  money  is!  According- la 
Supervisor  Robert  Mendelson. 
this  came  about  when  the 
state  government  acted  to 
help  the  corporation  prest-~ 
dents.  That  may  be.  but  the 
city  has  certainly  taken  its 
time  to  find  some  way  tf  re- 
gaining that  money  Rein- 
stitution  of  those  tax  monies, 
which  certainly  weren  t  driv- 
ing the  corporations  into  re- 
ceivership bipfore.  would  meet 
all  pay  demands  of  the  work- 
ers, and  a  lot  more.  Apd  not 


the  more'everyone  is  going  to 
start  hurting.  The  longer  it 
lasts,  the  more  widespread  is 
going  to  be  i>ews  about  ^tv»iljt»- 


ble  money  left  untapped,  and 
that  certainly  isn't  going  to 
help  any  of  the  incumbents 
next  election. 


Teachers 


•  •. 


(Continued  from  Page  It 


This  ts  a  iremendous 'slnKe" 
for  all  working  men  " 

Besides  asking  for  a  10  per^ 
cent  wage. hike  the  unions  are' 
also  demanding  that  certain 
salary  inequities  be  corrected, 
real  colUitive  bargaining  Ijc 
developed  and  that  the  auto- 
mative  .-up  increases  be  re- 
»toryd . 


*r 
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ZLDon't  See  Another  Revolution  in  Ameritq*— Butler 


'  *1 " 

-^  -■  -c 

-. 

. 

r     . 

.    - 

-     — ',- 

By  Marc  Kovacs 

Patrick  M.  Butler  teaches 
Russian  history  at  CCSF  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. A  few  days  ago  he 
conversed  with  the  Guards- 
man alwut  revolution,, Russia, 
and  America. 

Q:  What  do  you  think 
prompted  the  wife  of  the  t'.S. 
Attorney  (ieneral'Ho  remark 
that  the  Vietnam  Moratorium 
demonstration  in  Washington 
last  fall  looked  like,  "the  Rus- 
sian revolution?" 

PB :  4  suspecj  that  the  aver- 
age impression  an  individual 
of  that  generation  has  of  the 
Russian  revolution  is  pretty 
much  of  the  Devil's  advocate 
jjoint  of  view.  Were  looking  at 
somebody  who  was  educated 
during  tiie  time  of  the  failure 
of  our  China  policy,  the  in- 
^K>lvement  in  Korea,  and  tlie 
whole  McCarthy  era 

iiL^luu-'re  not  placing  loo 
much  importar^ce  to  that  re- 
mark? 1  j 

PB:  No.  it  was  a  flip  com- 
ment of  Somebody  whose 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  rev- 
olution IS  about  as  scanty  as 
some  of  my  students". 

Q;  Why  is  so  much  talk  be- 


("K^  generated'  lately  abooT  a 

"second     American     Revolu- 
tion?" 

PB:  It's  an  interesting 
question  to  n 
the  same  time  as  many  radi- 
cals are  calling  for  St  second 
revolution  in  Russia  it  s  a  very 
interesting  parallel  that  we're 
calling  for  a  second  revolution 
in  America. 

A  demand  for  a  second  rev- 
olution implies  that  the  first 
one  went  awry.  That's  cer- 
tainly the  case  with  the 
thought  of  many  radicals  now 
that  Russia  is  ready  for  a 
second  revolution ' —  that  the 
first  one  fell  into  the  ways 
of  authoritarianism  and  never 
got  out  of  it ;  that  the  so-called 
dictatol'ship  of  the  proletar- 
ians never  became  anything 
other  than  the  dictatorship  of 
the  party.  Your  demand  for  a 
second  revolution  m  the 
United  States  is  predicated  on 
the  fact  that  the  first  one  went 
astray,  particularly  that  the 
ideas  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence  have  never  been 
somehow  realized. 

Perhaps   some   of   this   de- 
mand .stems  from  the  fact  that  ^ 
every    generation    wants    it_s 


ow»=*  revolution.  Sooner  or 
later  it  gets  tired  of  having 
its  ancestors'  revolution 
passed  on.  and  the  ideological 

tion  haye  to  be  mouthed  over 
again  by  the  new  generation. 
-IL  wants  in  fact  its  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  cer- 
tainly would  be  in  sympathy- 
with  assertions  in  both  coun 
tries  that'  there  has  been  a 
straying  from  the  path  of  tht 
ideals.  But  1  would  question 
whether  in'  fact  this  is  not  tht 
state  of  man  —  that  often 
there's  a  considerable  dis- 
crepancy between  his  ideals 
and  what  he  practices. 

Q :  Do  you  see  incidents  like 
the  Santa  Barbara  uprising, 
the  New  York  skyscraper 
bombings  or  the  jailing  of 
black  and  white  I'anther  lead- 
ers as  the  seeds  of  something 
that  will  grQW  into  another 
"Storming  of  the  Winter  Pal 
ace?" 

.PB:  Well,  the  growth'  of 
Russian  radicalism  in  the  late 
19th  century  paralleled  the 
growth  of  terror  and  bombings 
that  were  not  unlike  some  of 
the  bombings  that  are  occur- 
ring here  now.  But  whether  or 
not  this  is  going  lo  plant  the 


•vary  generation  wants  it  own  revolution 


L>an  in  the  context  of  present     i^rigg.    The— total — restruc 

V  Amprira -'  fnrinu    nf   niir    «npipfv     Tn    thi 


me 

day  America'.' 

PB:  Lenin's  ideas  are  l)eing 
polished  up  by  certain  groups 
generally  considered  to  be 
left-wing.  1  suspect  that  many 
of  his  ideas  are  being  resur- 
rected because  of  the  fact  that 
the  revolutionary  response 
that  radicals  might  desire  has 
not  Ijeen  forthcoming.  And  of 
course.  Lenin's  answer  to  this 


CONTACT  LENS^ 


Is  There  Need  For  A 
Southetn  Crossing? 


Frank  I, em 

It  will  cut  the  traffic  jafns 


,  lUowTi more  onTm"  Bay  BrWgS.' 
1  think  thai  building  a  .south- 
ern" crossint;  would  .solve  some 
of  the  problems  but  ndt  all  of 

"TtiCTTT.  M  least  It  wouw  re.iea.se 
some  of  the  pressure  off  the 
tiaiTic  jams  !i  should  beneflT 
the  pet)ple  who  drive  over  hire 

^and' save  them  time    1  think 

'it's  good. 


seeds    of    the  "rovululion    — 
that's  something  else  again. 

They  did  not  in  Russia.  Ter- 
ror, in  fact,  had  the  reverse 
effect  o!  thai  intended  by  the 
terrorists,  and  as  the  result 
of  tremendous-«dverse  public 
opinion,  it  was  abandoned  in 
Russia,  particularly  after  the 
a.s.sassiiiati()n  of  ihf.  Tsar  in 
1881.  It  Wasn't  really  the  ter- 
ror in  "Russia  that  was  the 
trigger  of  I  hi'  revolution,  but 
ralher  «■  inqiulan  .rhmalc  ill. 


is  thai  (he  masses  arie  not  ifi- 
herently  class -conscious  —  are 
not  going  to. be  spontaneously 
class-conscious  as  a  result.j>f 
the  product  of  historical  forces 
that  Marx  talked  about.  So  his 
answer  was  .the  tightly  knii. 
highly  di.sciplined  party  —  the 
Vanguard.  Lately.  Eldridgc 
Cleaver  has  been  saying  some 
very,  very  Leninistic  things 
about  the  role  61  the  Panthers 
as  the  va«guard  of  Black  lib- 
eration,   and    even    of  white 


luring  of  our  society.  To  the 
extent  that  revolution  is  a 
term  much  in  the  common 
currency  it-seems  to  me  to  be 
not  much  more  than  wi-shful 
thinking  on  the  part  of  many 
people  who  would  like  to  see 
one  come. 

Duplicating  the  events  in 
Russia  in  1917  in  thi.';  country 
is  an  historical  imp<issibility. 


disgust— with  the  government. 
u  (lisgusi  with  the  Tsar,  the 
conditions,    partiiularly    agri- 

-  ^^1te^**^^0*^i*'^*-  mm99%JmmM^^r9^mw^^w    ^»^^^^^^^^>*>=^e^ 

■Spme  of  the  londitions  in  fac- 
ti.ries   Terror  was  never  real- 


II  be  ration.  ' 

Thf  lilacks  are  currently  the 
most  class-conscious  group  as 
•a  result  of  l)eing  the  most  ex 
'pToirecf. 
the 


The   Panthers   serve 
same   role    as   the   coni- 


lor  many  reasons  .  we  ve 
got  -d4fferent  ctiUures.  dif- 
ferelit  v^histories.  different 
timch 

ii:  What  future  do  you  see, 
then,  for  "revolutionaries?" 

PI3  I  suppose  tuiine  in  the 
^'jburb.s.  kids,  anil  a  process 
(if  inetlowing  that  c^ifnies  wiifT 
\ears.  In  a  way  this  would  be 
loo  bad  because  ti.e  i-ole  of 
these  people,  as  I  see  it,  is  not 
"tie  i>(  bringing  revolution  but 
rather  keeping  on  the  heat 
Ihiil  ftV^k^i  il  mipossibTe'To" 
duck  serious  quesimns  and 
serious  .  problems^  that  'con- 
front  our  society./ 


^. 
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Rams  Nihe 
Perfect  0-3 


Thinclads  Lose  to  Foothill 


-*-i<- 


/~ 


In  a  meet  where  old  records 
were  erased  or  equaled,  the 
Ram  thinclads  were  mopped 
up  by  the  Foothill  Owl.s.82-r)4 
at  Foothill  on  March  6th 

The  only  bright  highlights 
that  the  Rams  could  muster 
up  was  th^ir  share*  of  new 
meet  records  and  their  com- 
plete dominance  in  the  dis- 
tanct?  t^vwnts. n-^ — 


Our  American  form  of  polT" 

lic^  i.'^  often  desiribed  js  the 


Sprinter  Steve  ONeaJ  took 
the  ioo  in  9.9  .seconds.  His 
time  lied  Foothill's  present 
meet  record.  Teammate  Glen 
Austin  placed  third  with  a  10 
second  effort. 

O'Neal  was  the  only  Ram 
10  plac?  In  ffle  220.  He"  pTcked 
up  third  place  with  a  ^..t 
showing. 

Ttie  Rams  came  on  strong 
in  the  high  hurdles.  In  the 
-12(lLi>-lhffi;  look  t>«.Ui  second 
and  tbir4  places-Donny  Bruce 
cracked  the  wire  at  15.9  fol- 
lowed by  Fred  Brooker  who 
put  in  a^  16.8  time. 


a  66.3. 

Ran>  IhirK'iad  Mike  Salem 
shot  Uie  gap  in  a  flat  .50  to 
take  second  in  the  440.^  ' 

Setting  a  new  meet  record. 
Humberto  Hernandez  took  the 
heat  in  1:.55.6  minutes.  His 
teammates  John  Hogue  and 
Fred  Bratcher  took  the  follow- 
ing fourth  and  fifth  places. 
— Tearing  Foothill  apaM  in  the 
distance  events,  ihe  Rams' 
Dave  Power  corralled  a  first 
place  in  the  mile  wtth^  4:24.3 
lime  The  bearded  Ram.  Jim, 
Traty  grabbed  second  m 
4:26.2. 

The  Rams  swept  the  2-mile 
taking  the  fir.st  six  places. 
Head  of  the  Ram  pack  was 
Dave  Power  who  clocked  in 
at  9:39  1.  followed  by  Rudolfo 
Narvarez.  Jim  Tracy.  Paul 
Brickley.  Darrel  Jeong.  and 
Gil  Hocha. .  — 


.Audre  Hicks  laune  through 
in  the  discus  department  as 
the  stout  Hicks -placed  second 
with  a  134  6'2  ".-^an^ 

Pole  vaulter  Ken  Friedman 
chalked  up  a  116  "  leap  that 
was  good  enough  for  third 
plai;e.      •  '       ^ 

Ron  Coleman  finished  .sec- 
ond in  'the  triple  jump  after 
going  43'3". 

In  the  440  relay  th^  Rams 
were  left  behind  with  a  43. 4 
clocking. 

The  same  result  occurred  in 
the  mile  relay  as  the  Rams 
finished  behind  Foothill  with 
a  3: 26.6  showing.     .  V, 


^he  Ram  baseballers  cut 
their  error  total  in  half,  but 
still  managed  lo  boot  away 
the  ball  and  the  game  as 
Diablo  Valley  crushed  CCSF, 
8-3.  on  .March  10.  The  loss  was 
the  third  in  a  row  for  the 
sloppy-fieWtrtg  Rams. 

.After  committing  eight  mis- 
cues  in  an  8-1  loss  to  San 
Mateo,  the  Rams  worked  haril 
to  cut  that  margin  lo  four.  But 
it  was  still  four  too  mat^y  ac- 
cordlng  to  coach  Ernie  Dome- 
cus.  CCSF's  hitting,  which  has 
failed  to  compensate  for  their 
«r«)r  -  plagued  defend  e  . 
jumped  onDVC  for  three  runs 
in  the  first  two  innings.  How- 
-ev«r^thg  Vikings  had  pounded 
CCSF  starter  Rich  Dumont 
for  three  tallies  in  the  first. 

Rich  E.scalambre.  singled 
with  two  ^t  in  the  first,  and 
moved  to  third  on  a  Diablo 
error.  Ray  Spediacci  then 
drove  home  Escalambre  with 
a  base  hit  for  the  Rams' 
first  run.  The  Rams  tallied 
two  more  runs  in  the  second 
when  Red  Ramos  and  Esca- 
lambre, drew  bases  loaded 
walks.  Greg  Sikora's  leadoff 
double  in  that  frame  sparked 
the  rally" 

But  the  3-3  affair  suddenly 
turned  to  a  rout  as  CCSF  was 
blanked  with  only  one  hit  for 
the  last  seven  innings.  Mean- 


while, Dumont  was  knocked. 
from  the  box  in  the  fourth 
with  a  four-run  Diablo  up- 
rising. Dumont  ^llow  ea""seveh  ~ 
rups  on  only  four  hits  as  Ram 
errors  told-  the  story.  John 
Farrell  came  on  to  quiet 
things  dow'n.  giving  up  „ only 
one  run  in  his  nve  inning  stint,. 

CCSF  had  -fallen  victim  to  , 
Barrjr  Woodruff  of  San  Mateo 
-on  March  5.  as  he  tossed  a 
five-hitter.      The     lefthander 
later  ho-hit  San  Jose   in  his 
next  outing,  so  the  sling  of  his'" 
dominance    over    the    Rams  ^ 
could  be  lessened.  ETut  again, 
il    was    the   errors,   eight   of 
them,  that  sealed  the  Rams 
doom. 

Ray  Spediacci  allowed  only  ' 
seven  hits, in  going  the  dis- 
tance for  the  Rams,  but  was 
hindered  by  an  assortment  of 
bobbles  of  and  errant  throws. 
For  example.  San  Mateo's 
four  run  second  inning  "'was 
highlighted  by  four  consecu- 
tive errors.  And  it  look  CSMs 
lone  error  of  the  game  for  the 
Rams  to  score  their  run  in 
the  fifth.    • 

The  total  of  errors  m  three 
league  games  for  the  Rams  is 
now  twenty-one.  They  have 
scored  only  seven  runs  and 
compiled  a  mere  seventeen 
hits  in  the  three  losses 


Fastest  Sport  on  Two  Feet  Here 


In  the  high  jump  Ron  Cald- 
well took  second  for  City  with 
a  6  leap.' ' 


.Mark  Semans. 

I  think  its  getting  yourself 
one  fool  deeper  in  the  mud. 
The  problem  doesn't  lie  in  ac- 
coninuKJating  for  cars,  il  lies 
in  accommodating  for  easier, 
more  cfficieiit ,  transportation 
than  the  car.  The  money  in- 
volved should  go  for  a  better 
technical  effort  in  transporta- 
tion for  the  city  and  the  Bav 
Area.  


ly  a  lever  for  this.  In  fact, 
terror  had  a  negative  revolu- 
tionary eftect.  S«).  no.  I  can't 
see  ^fiat  terror  can  produce 
anytiiing  but  an  adverse  pub- 
lii*  reaction  and  can  only  have 
a  negative  effect  in  terms,  of 
planting  a  seed  of  revolution. 

Q:  What  are  your  tl^oughts 
about  "violent  revolution?" 

PB:  One  thing  that  I  think- 
might  be  a  lesson  of  revolu- 
tions in  very  complex  socie- 
ties IS  one  that  Paul  Good- 
mann  occasionally  refers  to. 
When  you've  got  super-or- 
ganized societies,  as  they  are 


munist  party  did  in  terms  ot 
eliciting  a  class-conscious  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  the 
proletariat  and  leading  that 
proletariat  lo  revolution.  So 
Lenin's  ideas.  I  think,  dre 
very'  much  worthy  of  stuc!y 
these  days  insomuch  as  they 
are  becoming  kind  of  an  un- 
derpinning of  many  revolu- 
tionary groups,  particularly  in 
the  Third  World. - 

Q:  Do  you  see  a  violent  rev- 
olution in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture? 

PB;  No.  I  don  1^  think  so 
You're    talking    aoout     total 


iwiii'..i.s  oT  moderiilion-  One 
>  iuiii  kc'ps  serious  social  in- 
j>tV'J!fs^^  and  discontents  from 
-surfacing.  The  function  th^l.  I 
,  thiiik  people  of  this  nature 
perform'  admirably  is  one  that 
keeps  us  from  taking  a  rest 
from  blinding  oursi^lves  to 
these  things.  There  is.  how- 
ever, une  danger,  too.  in  a 
kind  of  revolutionary  abandon. 
And  that  is  the  tendency  to 
oversimplify  some  of  these 
problems.  .Ml  t(x>  often  the 
ovcrsimplication  of  complex 
human  problems  leads  to  very 
human  solutions 


In  the  intermediate  HHs  the 
Rams  were  out.o£  it.  as-Foot^ 


hill  easily  swept  the  first  two 
places.  Coming  in  third  for 
the  Rams  was  Fred  BrooRer 
in  59.3.  Bill  Askev  grabbed 
fourth  with  a  62.1  clocking. 
followed  by  Derrick  W  lUiams 
who  was  a  distant  fifth  with 


What  is  the  national  sport 
of    Canada':'     What    sporting 
^  .  J  .      „  .  .      equipment —   is      exclusively 

Rmns  Adriafl  Coleman  and     ^^^e    by    .American    Indians 
Bill  Askey  grabbed  tjiesecond     ^    ^j^"  ^^.,    j^  jinaUv 

what    rivals   the   slowest    na- 


and  IhirS^.spbts  iri^liF  long 
jump  with  respective  221 14" 
effid  2r3'  jumps. 

Shot  putter  Frank  Oross 
was  the  only  Ram  lo  place  in 
that  event..  He  look  .second 
with  aA2'i"  throw.  ^ 


Wet  Loss 


Doris  Galea 

I  think  it's  O.K.  Everybody 
should  have  his  own  ideas  and 


today  —  extraordinarily  <?om- 
plex  —  when  you  inffinediately 
overthrow  —  when  you  have  a 
i-evolutien — ^  when  you  throw 


if  they  think  the  bridge  will 
give  faster  transportation  they 
should  go  right  ahead.  If 
BART  serves  mainly  the 
-downtown  area  I  think  that 
people  in  the  East  Bay  should 
be  able^  to'  get  to  any  pari^oT 
the  tity  without  having  to  go 
downtown  first. 


■  !■»>      'I 


Fred  August  Dusel  III 

—With  tht  traffic  problems 
we  have  now,  any  improve- 
ment or  additions  lo  existing 
communications  lines  across 
the  Bay  are  highly  needed.  .As 
long  as  companies  are  manu- 
facturing automobiles  for 
human  beings  to  drive  around 
in.  we  might  as  well  build 
some  place  for  them  to  drive. 
Uhloriundlely; — BAKT     jusT 


doesn't  go  everywhere. 


out'  the  so-called  esiabtish- 
ment  —  when  you  seek  to  re- 
build institutions  from  the 
ground  up  —  totally  new  in- 
stitutions —  that  society 
comes  so  completely  unglued 
that  it  requires^  a  dictatorial 
hand  to  put  it  back  together. 
And  the  ideologues  who  would 
overthrow  government  and  re- 
structure It.  I  think.;  would 
perhaps,  Ijy  their  own  admis- 
sion, be  unwilling  to  take  over 
that  dictatorial  hand,  and  this 
can  lead  to  extremes  such  as 
you  experienced  in  post-rev- 
olutionary France,  Cromwel- 
lian  England,  or  Stalin's  Rus- 
sia. And  this  is  .something  that 
I  think  all  loo  many  revolu- 
tionaries oon't  think  enough 
about. 


No  Parking! 

By  Ron  Wilkinson 

As    student    pnroHmpnt    has 


hibited  areas  keep  police  .on 
their  job. 

nblainable;  alia  student  needs 


CCSF's  gutty,  but  small 
squ^d'ol  swimmers  were  over- 
come by  multi-talented  Foot- 
hill. 83-12  in  their,  league 
nppner  nn  March  fi 


this  season's  water  polo  team, 
the  bwimmers  can't  be  ex- 
pected to  win  with  only  a  few 
members.  This  lack  of  bodies 
hinriprs   the   squad   in  various 


tional   past-time,   baseball   in 
Eastern  .America'' 

The  one  and  only  answer 
is  Lacrosse.  The  sport,  de- 
veloped by  the  American  In- 
dian. IS  extremely  popular  in 
Canada  and  along  the  Eastern 
seaboard,  and  if  you  didn't 
know,  the  sport  has  finally 
reached  the  confines  of  City 
College  The  CCSF  players 
practice  almost  daily  at  about 
3:00  in  the  afternoon  on  the 
practice    field    opposite    the 


football  .stadium. 
Lacrosse  '  is    a    hard  •  fast 

aama      tKot 

.elements  of  football,  basket- 
ball, and  hockey^ together.  .Any 
lootball  block  is  legal  in  La- 
crosse as  long  as  you  have 
both  hands  on  your  'crosse' 
I  or  stick  I.  Lacros.se  uses  the 
ploy.s  of  basketball  through  its 
use  of  picks  and  screens! 
From  hockey.  Lacrosse  gels 
its  -goals,  sticks,  and  penalty 
system.  ■. 

The  sport  is  played  with 
sticks  that  have  a  net  at  one 
end.  The  object  ol  the  game  is 
to  throw,  sc'oop.  or  kick  a 
small  sponge-rubber  ball  into 
an  opposing  team  s  goal  The 


word  Lacrosse  comes  trom 
the  two  French  wqrds  lacrosse 
means  the  stick. 

Players  wear  helmets, 
§lov«>»;,  arm»  pads,  cleated- 
shoes.  and  shorts.'  The  City 
College  sponsored  lacrosse 
club  provides  its  players  with 
.sticks,  arm  pads,  and  helmets. 

The  game  played  by  the 
American  Indian  was  hard 
and  brutal,  for  it  trained  their 
warriors  in  the  art  of  .war.  Il 
wasn't  unusual  to  have  thou- 
sands of  warriors  cc 
over  miles  and  miles  ot  ter- 
rain,' It  was  really  picked  up 
by  the  Canadians  and  was 
eventually  picked  up  by  the 
Americans. 


/. 


increased  so  has  the  parking 
problem,  not  so  much  as -to 
available  space,  but  as  to 
muschievous  students  who 
park  without  permits  "and 
Jgnore      pjohibitfid.    parkipg 

areas.-_^  — «-- : — Eventually  a -warrant  vvflT  be 

•  Lt.  Anthony  Berry,  of  the  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the 
Campus  Police  said  that  some  student  or  other  citation 
s^tudenls  will  park  in  faculty     holder.    tHp   most   expensive 


is  vehicle  registration,  student 
ID.  drivet'siicww  anrA;S. 
card. 

If  tickets  are  not  paid  within 
11  days,  the  amount  of  money 
lor -iiiE — violation   -increases. 


By  Paul  Thiele 


Q:  1970  marks  the  lOOUi  an- 
niversary of  Lenin's  birth. 
What     does     this    centennial 


parking,  areas  every  day. 
which  causes  them  to  get  cita- 
tions every  day.  Berry  also 
stated  that  when  some  stu- 
dents are  asked  to  move,  they, 
remain  in  (heir  auto:  watch 
patrolmen  write  and  place  the 
citation  on  the  car.  then  roH 
down  the  window  and  call  the 
patrolmen  pigs 

The  mail)  job  of  campus  po- 
lice  is    'iraffic'coi^^^  jfe 


citation  ^iven  on  campus  is 
the  fire  hydrant  violation 
which  is  fifteen  dollars. 

A  parking  regulations  sheet 
showing  what  areas  are  per- 
missible with  permit  can  be 
obtained  at  Police  headquar- 
ters in  Cloud  HaU,  Room  119. 

Incidentally,  for  all  you 
slicks  and  beat-the-sy.stemers, 
campus  patrolman  have  a  hot- 


dents   who   park   out-of-stall, 
without   permits  and  in   pro- 


sheet  Which  lists  all  the  stolen 
parking-permit  stickers. 


Foothill,  rated  among^  the 
top  three  teams  in  the  con- 
ference, overwhelmed  the 
t^ms  in  every  pnase  ol  the 
meet.^-^he Jocal  sw  irnmerj.  ert 
joyed  only  a  few  moments  of 
glorj-  m  the  long  afternoon  at 
the  victor  s  pool.  .Among  those 
who  showed  promise  was  the 
tonrbiVef .  Qeorge  Sitiilh.  who 
mi^ed  a  possible  first  place 
finish  by  only  four  points, 
eventually  settling  for  third. 

took  a  third  plac 
in  the  200-fly.  bettering  his 
career  high.  Rod  Mclniss  and 
Ken  Canavarro  performed 
their  best  personal  times  in 
the  breast  stroke,  but  were 
still  stvmied  bv  a  strong  Foot- 
hill effort  Bilfciark.  the  vete- 
ran of  the  team .  at  '24  years 
old.  is  working  his  way  into 
shape  in  the  individual  med- 

.icy^         ■.    "  = 

But  individual  efforts  will 
not  solve  the  major  problem, 
which  is  a  man  shortage. 'Like 


ways.  First-.-' there  are  some 
events  in  which  the  Rams  are 
unable  to  field  participants, 
jnckiding    the    important    aflO 


A  Case  For  Long  Haired  Athletes 


and  1000  yard  races  Secondly, 
tbpre  can  be  only -one  entrant 
in  many_of  the  categories, 
compared  to  the  opposition's 
chance  lo  enter  two  or  three 
men.  The  thint^jroblem  con- 
cerns the  stress  put  on  other 
members  of  the  team  who 
must  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  bodies   by   performing   in 


■^~A  recent  coiAt"  decision 
ruled  that  four  members  of 
ffie  fte'dwood  'Tfigh  '  School 
track  team  would  have  lo  cut 
their  hair  to  a  determined 
length  during  the  season. 


Bv  Joe  Konle 


— But  reasons  such  as  these 
are  meamngjess^  sifW-"^ ;  th^i' 
fail  to  reach  the  main  point  of 
the  athletes  The  four  mem- 
bers argue  that  their  perTorm- 
ances  will  be  unatfecled  by 
Aclimny.  Chler  USvmstriCt  the -length  of -hatr-thcr  ^»h 
Judge  George  B.  Harris  was     to  wear.  Thjg,us  an  argument 


moreTnan  their  own  special- 
ized event. 


Couple  these  disadvantages 
with  the  lack  of  facilities  to 
practice  at.  and  the  situation 
worsens.  Fortunately.  Jack 
Severson.  the  new  coach  at 
SF  State,  has  lent  their  pool 
to  CCSF  The  large  pool  and 
the  three  meter  diving  board 
will  help  the  team,  but  Ihe  real 
problefn.  "  ffie 
swimmers,  still  exists 


quite  reasonable  in  his  solu- 
tion. He  simply  ordered  the 
athletertoTuT  tfreir  hair  above" 
their  eyes.  ears,  and  shirt 
collar,  or  quit  the  team.  And 
Redwood  athletic  director  Bob 
Troppman  said  ■the  decision 
was  "for  the  good  of  athletics 
and  the  future  of  athletics."' 

The  reason  for  the  ruling 
was  vague,  of  course  .An  ap- 
parent attempt  by  the  athletic 
department  of  Redwood  to 
of  - -^save-'lfte  stereotype "gf^  ^Re 
rah-rah  coach   and   his  crew 


The  Rams  next 
•  Mateo  on  Mav  20. 


battle  San      cut  athletes  appears  to  l)e  a 
major  factor. 


which  is  hard  to  fight.     — 

However,  one  could  arrive 

at  many  logical  reasons  for 
short  hair.  Imagine  the  horror 
of  a  sprinter  losing  sight  of 
the  finishing  line  because  of 
his  unruly  locks.  Or  picture 
the  javelin  thrower  getting  his 
spear^tuek  in  his  hair  just  as 
it  is,  released.  .And  we  could 
see  the  tragedy  of  an  errant, 
long-haired  shot  putter  who 
hurls  a  ten  pound  weight   in 

-  X  tic  " "  dirsction 
nocent  bystanders  The  results 
could  drive  even  the  hairiest 
of  athletes  to  a  haslv  retreat 


into  The  barber's  chair 
_jrq  my  knowledge,  this  ha», 
not  occurred  as  yet  Longhair 
does  not  detract  from  the  per- 
formances    of   these    or    any 
other  athletes.  Big  name  pro- 
-lfssional-3tar»  in-4hree  acpa- 
rate  ^rts  are  opeirating  witiL- 
success.    even    though     they 
ct>uld    not    play    on    any    of 
-Troppman^  teams  FootbalPs-^ 
Joe   Namath.   baseball  s   Ken 
Harrelson.  and   hockey  s  De-~ 
rek     Sanderson     are       "long 
hairs  ■  who  play  well  despite 
their  lack  of  haircuts.  Even  if 
one  questioned  the   talent  of 
these  athletes,  he  must  admit 
that  cutting  their  h^ii'  would 
not    improve    their    pi-rform- 
ances 


r   >:i,irny    in-        Thii-JthlgtL's^:  should  not  re^ 
lent  to  people  like  Troppman 
who  leel  that     you  can't  tell 
a  player  without  a  haircut   " 


L-.     -    -^ 


■     ■■  ■■ 1 -l-T"  ■  — '  •-f, 
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The  Social   Critic: 
Is  America   Racist? 


|{\  Jim  Browning 

Kidridge  Cloaver  iii  a  recent 
statemenl  to  the  Berkolt'y  of- 
fice of  the  Black  Panther 
Parly  called  for  black  people 
to  uiileash  a  total   'race  war." 

Our  brothers  •  are  tjeing 
murdered  in  their  sleep.  '  de- 
clared Cleaver.  Panther  .Min- 
ister of  Information.  The 
fascist  Nixon  iKimtnistration 
has  unleashed  the  FBI  on  us 
Our  officers  are  ^ubJect  to 
niiliiary  iiitack  llundreds  of 
party  member.N  ure  l>eing 
picked  up  on  false  political 
fliarj^es 

—  "H  wtiolhinti  iwil  an  a^t^mpt 
to  sabot  age  the  4<J<)-year  .strug- 
gle ol  our  people  for  libera- 
tion. We  black  |K><)p[el  must 
unleash  Ihe^uliiniate  political 
ct»n,s4'tfiieiue.s  on  thisnatioH— _ 
race  war    -  ■^.    ,~-T 

I  nioitunalely.     Mr      Clea- 
ver >   theory   on      race   war' 
lontams    several    grave    and 
trogie — iwwewnrrpfwn^  -  t+iatr 
along  Willi  ;r  lum'lC  ailMiytJfV'ol 
'what   racism   i?^  and  how   it  ■< 


visKui  between  the  races,  the 
ruling  class  is  free  to  strength- 
en its  position  of  exploiting 
people  in  this  country  a'nd 
spread  this  exploitation  to  in- 


The  GuoTdsmon  it  rhe  w««kly  publica- 
tion of  the  student)  ol  the  journalitm 
xUpoitment  o(  Xily  ColUg*!  e<  San 
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tions. The  opinions  expressed  in  the 
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sarily those  of  the  Guardsi^aiT,|  the 
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Editorial:    PoWer  To  The   People! 


Eldridge  Cleaver 


used,  need  to  be  lully  ex- 
plained 

No  {)erson  is  ever  borp  ji. 
racist  or  with  racist  ideas  or 
opinions  I.jke  everything  else 
we  encounter  in  our  every  day 
\\\v>  we  are  taught  various 
attitudes,  emotions  and  Teac- 
'ions  through  the  course  of 
<>ur  educatMm.     ^ ^ 

The  people  of  this  c-ountry 
are  fefl^a  continuous  arnJ  never 
ending  (low  of  racist  propa- 
ganda through  the  mass 
jnedias  —  magazines,  news- 
p.iper.s.  television,  radio  and 
biioks  Thus  by  the  time  a  stu- 


dude  people  in  foreign  coun- 
tries — iThi.H — exploitation — o1^ 
toreign    people    is    called    im- 
perialism! I 

In  the  workers  movement 
itself  Black-  and  other  Third 
World  people /are  often  gKen 
I  he  lowest  paying  .and  most 
difficult  jobs. 

White  workers,  although  not 
as  super  opprest>0<l  and  ex- 
pJiMttrd  as  fliacks  aTid  Third 
World  people,  are  neverthe- 
less Mng  oppTx'ssed  by  the 
same  ruling  class  wjtli  low 
wages  and  poor  working  con- 
ditions. 

With  just  this  basic  analy- 
sis of  racism,  fis  e^sy  to  see 


Three  editorial  commen- 
taries are  offered  this  week: 
one  -  we  eondepin  the  broad- 
casting students  who  re;, 
canted  from  their  prexiously 
slated  eimimitment  to  oppose 
all  censorship  of  the  air 
waves;  two  -  we  applaud  the 
various  movemeiils  involved 
in  th<<~<leneraTMtriRe;  three  — 
we  review  the  events  sur- 
rounding Wmied  Forces 
f>ay"  atrJ5.F:  Stale  CoHege  a 
r(\w  days  ago. 

With  reference  fo  the  situa- 
tion at  the  radio  station  we 
must  say  that  things  will 
probabl>     get     worsy    before 


By  Tom  Cleaver 

Prior  to  the  mtmicipal  em- 
ployees strike  last  month, 
most  1 1  SK  cHslmliitns  thought 
that  it  the>  bad  one  friend  in 
the  campus  adniinislralioii.  It 
wasDeanMalph  llillsman.  Not 
s»  anymore. 

Oil  Friday,  the  first  day  of 
the  strike,  J>an  llillsm^i^  vvas 
the  only  ailmmistralor  to  lake 
ahv  active  role  in  ihe  strike. 


thry    get    ln'tter.    T' 


ICT 


dwnl  eiitern  u  eollefie  op  uni- — Ihnj    a    "racr    war'     aa,  .■tug"      it 


gel  in'tter.  two  wee 
ago  the  KCSF  Bniadcast  Club 
decided  to  sponsor  a  petition 
aimed  at  putting  an  end  to 
censorship  of  the  program 
miiig.  Last  week,  the  KCSt-' 
Broadcast  Club  decidi'd  to 
withdraw  the  petition.  What 
happened'.'  Simply  this:  the 
chairman  of  the  department, 
for  the  first  time  in  months, 
addressed  his  students,  in  ef- 
fect, he  said  that  the  petition 
Would  not  affect  the  operation 
of  the  station  because  it  must 
conform  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Federal  Com 
muhicalions    Commission.    In 


• .  .  ofteimuth  of  Arm*d  ForcM  Day 


\crsilly  they  have  been-tfrtally 
subjec.led   to  this  dailv  f>om- 


bnrtlmrnt — of — rarrrrt — pnipa-*^ 
ganda  lor  over  18  years 

'  _The  ruling  class  <  ilwse^  t^x- 
trpmely  wealthy  busines.snrien 
like  the  Rockelel4efs,  Hunts 
and  .Morgans  who  control  the 
economic        and         poTitlcaT 

JUjUiCbesjttLlhiivxuunlry  u.who 
also  control  and  (n>eral<'  the 
mass  media,  u.se  racism  to 
play    off    one    ethnic    group 


gested  by  Cleaver   would  at- 
tack <»nlv  the  alter  effects  of 


lai'isiTi   —  nitrtlOlV  the  pe^tple 

-    and  not  a  direct  a.ssault  on 

Jhe_ruliRg  class,  who  institute 

and  use  racism  to  divide  the 


and     wealcening     all 


viding 
■groups. 

By  present  ing  Totally  mac- 
curate  myths  that  Black  peo- 
ple are  lazy  stupid  bums' 
or  that  Latinos  are  "only  good 
for  cheap  farm  labor  '  the 
ruling  class  can  and  does  Keep 
the  people  of  this  country  "at 
constant  war  l>et\veen  them- 
selves. 


Ill  fact  such  a  thing  as  a 
"race  aww^"  is  indeed  doing 
exacUy-Ukhal  the  ruUng  wants,  _ 
to  k*»ep^  the  [jeople  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  turmoil  so  that 
the  handful  of  people  in  actual 

Tttn     ctiinvntrU    ailtl 

exposed  for  what  tjiey  realjy 


Tnrer 

To  combat  the  'fascist 
Nixon  administration  with  a 
racist  and  highly  nationalistic 
Bla(  k  movement  —  which  cer- 
tain Black  leaders  and  es- 
pecially the  Black  Panther 
Party  have  pledged  to  do  —  is 
in  itself  a  tragic  mistake  that 
only    leads    to   the    cstablish- 


owii  way  this  mratysts" 
makes  sense.  If  you  think 
that  the  F('C  is  (iod.  that  is. 
Anir that's  the  whole  point.  We 
believe  that  the  FCC  is  not  re 
fleeting  the  desires  of  the  new 
consciousness  emerging  all 
across  the  natitm.  I.Ike,  peo- 
ple dig  the  Jefferson  .\irplane 
nowadays.  But  on  K.XLW  FM 
.-UuuitrAVMrMal "  Airplam-  cuts 
are  scratched  off  the  album 
with  a  knife.  That's  the  kind 
of  censorship  we  are  opposed 
to.  And  the  reason  we  are^dls: 
appointed  wi|hjhe  Broadcas- 
ter's Club  latest  action  is  be- 


cause they  are  not  addressing 
themselves  lit  this '  kind  of 
which  will  also  bring  the  War 
censorship.  Or.  to  put  it  an- 
other way.  we  think  that  put- 
ling  a  knife  to  the  recordings 
tif  the  Jefferson  .Virplane.  is 
more  obscene  than  anything 
the  Airplane  sings  about. 

This  brings  us  to  the  matter 
of  a  (General  Strike.  Last 
week,  the  campus  janitors, 
cafeteria  workers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  .American  Federa- 
tiAn  of  Teachers  joined  the 
.Municipal     Itailway    "clrivers. 


worker*,  ai  S.F.  (uneral  llos 
pital  and  other  public  em- 
ployees  on  the  picket  lines.  \Ve 


.Machine  to  u  grinding  halt. 
VVe  believe  that  if  the  six  mil- 
lion students  in  this  country . 
got  together  with  the  workers, 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  war 
in  Laos  and  all  wars  against 
the  peoples  of  this  planet 
could  be  stopped.  Further, 
there  is  a  strong  possibility 
that  mass  action  of  this  sort 
might  also  result  in  the  people 
taking  over  control  of  their 
own  destinies.  .Any  struggle 
that  moves  in  that  direction 
must  tie  .supptrrted  by  these 
columns. '.And.   we   trust,   bv 


This  consisted  ol  going  around 
from  picket  .station  to  picket 
station,  telling  the  striker  that 
Ihe  school  was  closed  and  Uiat 
there  was  no  need  for  them  to 

u'^muiii    on    Ihe   picket  '  lines. 

^Vccordm^  to  CCiil-'  cuslodtaiis, 
only  al«)ut  thne  men  believed 
him  ami  lett  the  Iiik's;  all  the 
rest  stayeil.  The  dean  .seemed 
com  erned  t  hat  tfitpt'oplc  were 

'bpnonng'  fiie  picket  Tmes.  and 

to  move  thiur  lines  down 
Liway    I  mm    the   campus    en- 

When  reached  for  commenF 
about  Ihe  custiKlians'  charges. 
""tlTMi   tttttsman   said,  ^tt's   a 
false  lie  that  I  Inlimidaled  an>- 
body  on  the  picket  lines." 

lie  also  denied  having  sug- 
gested that  the  police  would 
be  called  to  scare  the  pickets 
away. 

".Me  job  as  an  .Xdniinisttra 
tor."  explaineil  llillsman.  "re 
quires  that  I  keep  Ihe  (  ollege 
open  as  required  by  law.  " 
That,  lie  siiid.  is  all  he  was 
trying  In  «lo  b>  checking  the 
picket  lines. 


c 


line  and  warned  to  s 
poll   lor  I  lie  uemaiuls 


bers  to  man  the  lines. 
Throughout  the  .strike.  SDS 
passed  out  leaflets  addressed 
to  the  campus  community  out- 
lining the  aims  ot  the  strikers, 
and  speaking  about  the  need  ol 
students  who  would  .soon  be 
workers  tliymselves  to  honor 
the  lines  and  support  the  strik- 
ers. _ 

.According      to      spokesnu'ii 
from  CCSF  l^ocal  400.  Ihe  pick- 
el  irnes~win'e^ about  8.5  percenT^ 
^  .*       -      effective.    No    union    drivers 

m  /  ,     crossed  the  lines  to  make  de- 

^     ,      '\j    ,        liveries (in-campus.  Instructors 
from  both  the  AFT  local  and 
^^  the  Classroom  Teacher«^  .Asso-  ' 

^  I    ^0Mfl|     ciation  walked  the  lines  in  sup- 
||  /  ^^H|     port,  even  though  many  non- 

I  /  :^^^      tenure<l  lacuHy  told  the  strik- 

ers  that  they  had  been  Ihreat- 

i.Photp  Dy  Brown)  *ene<l  with  loss  of  their  |obs  il 
Jiwy-iiojiy-'ed  ur  .ysalii^J  tin; 
lints."  Dean  Hillsman  made  no 
comments  atxKit  the  teachers 
ort  the  line,  t^fdently  hoping 
iii.li  II  trie  strikers  believed  his 

>«J|  V    clIMHlt   ?ll"IIWlH  Ul'iri^  f." llFWt."M  - 

and    left,    that    the    teachers 

Wlllllll   ll'.IV.!'     ti>o . 


H 


"Transcendental  Meditation  as  Taught  by  Maharishi  Mahesh 
Vogi  "  is  Frank  .Sihmit's  topic  tomorrow  at  ll:QOa.m.  in  S  1(MI. 

Schmit.  who  Mas  trained  b\  Maharishi  in  India,  will  attempt, 
to  answer  the  question:  Kvactly  what  is  this  strange  practice 
and  wh\  is  it  enjoying  widening  popularity'.' 

"  Transcendental  Meditation"  has  been  described  as  Va 
science  by  which  an  iiidi\idual  approaches  truth.  Ihe  aim  of 
all  Voga  practice  is  to  achieve  truth  wherein  the  individual  soul 
identities  itsell  with  the  supreme  soul,  or  dod  .  .  .  When  man 
realizes  truth  and-or  his  real  nature,  he  will  discover  that  he 
is  immortal.  He  will  be  free  from  death,  pain,  sorrow,  old  age. 
disease  and  rebirth.  " 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  many  facets  of  >oga  constitute  a  well- 
ordered,  scientific  nieth<Kl  lor  transcending  individual  aware- 
ness and  identifying  the  >elf  with  the  universal  sell,  which  is 
(itKl.  It  isiutt  occult  mvslicism  but  a  tangible  method  which  has 
been  used  since  pre-Christian  times.' 


Dean  Hllltntan 


trSTBR's.  wbere  thex  woytlcUnot 

be  so  obvious. 

The  CCSF  ihapter  of  Inibn 
Local- -100  maintained  Ihe  pol- 
>Uike  that 


icy  throughout  tht 

anyone  who  honored  Ihe  picket 


how 


sup- 
of  the 
strikers  could  walk  Ihe  line 
\Mtli  a  picket  sign  Many  did. 
but  th'-  pn^sence  i>t  a  certain 
lew  .seemed  to  agitate  the  dean 
\er>  much  .Acconhng  to  the 
cu.stodians.  llillsman  came 
down  and  told  Ihem.  don't 
let  SDS  take  over  the  picket 
lino."  Tho  cu.«;todians  say  t+iat 
llillsman  also  thrciitened  to 
call  III  the  ixilice  and  use  force 
to  move  Ihe  picket  lines  if  they 
continued  to-allow  Sns  mem- 


line.  "  .Ml  the  olfice  secre 
taries  but  one  refused  to  honor 
Ute  ItMe  eiltier.  ihe  oih-  UiiM 
did.  from  (he  schiM>i  nurse's 
office,  walked  the  line  all  day 
both  davs  until  the  strike  v»as 
over. 

On  .Moiulay.'  thf'iasl  duy  «• 
the  strike.  Dean  llillsman  was 
back  at  the   saiiu-  ■old  .slail'l. 


limiilatf    tbcm.    according    to 
^pokesnieil    for   the    strikers. 
iiiIUia<ai.  UuiU^h.  u.-^-«  ilit^.iiily. 
jdinini-strator    who    Tried  -to- 
disrupt     the  picket  line,- 
Mosl  ot  Ihe  custtHiians  are 
shtK-ked    and    hurt  .  b>     Hills- 
■nan's  performance *dnrrn?TTir~ 
strike.     "Man.  he   is   one  gu> 


Only  one  t  it>  t  ollege  In  ion 
member  an  electrician 
crossed  (he  picket  lines.  .Ml  the 
IJi.M  opt^rators.  who  are  tech- 
nically not  memb*rs  of  the 
union  but  whtise  wages  wtmid 
be  affected  by  the  outctime 
eriissed  the  lines.  All  those 
women  are  going  Itt  get  the 
same  raise  M«*^wiM.'  says  «»*m' 
custiMl,ian  who  asks  t(»  remain 
anonymous,  "but  not  one  of 
them  would  risk  displeasing 
their  bosses  by  honoring  our 


trying  to  convince  the  v.orkv**- 
that  the  school  wa.s  closed  and 
then  later  trying  to  convince 
Ihem  that  the  strike  was  over. 
.Again  he  went  from  station  to 
station.  ".ju.st  like  a  picket.cap- 
tain.  man  .  .  .  telling,  the 
Vtmers  not  to  let  the  SDSers 
back, on  the  hue  Hillsman  and 
Deau  lirady  alau  caui«i  out  ol 
the  administration  building, 
several  times  to  see  who  "1 
the  teaching  staff  was  walking 
the  line,  in  an  attempt  to  in- 


-wlm"'!  nfway's  tinning  armmif.- 
pultiiTg  his~^>rm  around  you 
while  >oure  working,  and  lell 
ing  >ou  how  he  utKlerstaiuls 
what  vou're  up  against.  b«'- 
cause  he  worked  his  way 
through  schtHil  b>  being  a  jan- 
itor. "  sa>s  one  cusltKlian.  Sa>s 
an4>ther.    "lie's  gnl  one  hand 

around  >ou  tellin'  >ou  how 
gtMKl  a  job  >ou're  doin".  and 
Ihe  other  is  around  behind  \our 
back,  stickin  that  dagger  right 
'Conlinuetl  on  I'aye  ."i 


ttqr  leaders. 


support  them  because  we  sup- 
port the  concept  o(  a  (ieneral 
Strike.  We  support  it  because 
mass  action  of  this  nature  can 
bring  about  positive  rcsutts. 
Note  the  Muy  1968  revolution 
in  France.  It  seems  to  us  that 
tbis  is  th«»  only  way  that  basic 
and  fundamental  changes  are 
going  to  be  brought  about  in 
this  country.  VVe  have  in  mind 
a  General  Strike  wbicTi  will 
not  only  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  the  working  class  but 


That  leaves  us  with  .Armed 
Day.    Wow.    Wh;it 
that     was 


Foro's 


farce  that  was.  'I'h« 
.Machine  coming  on  campus 
demanding  cunstitutiujial  pru- 
leelions  for  Ihi-ir  campaign  to 
recruil  hired  killers.  Yeah. 
Well  let  them  do  that  when 
they  allow  us  to  re<Tuit  for 
peace  on  their  bases.  Cntil 
then,  we  must  say:  "War  Ma- 
chine^  off  campus!  .Ml  power 
to  thCj  people:  "  That's  what 
:l.600  siudents  at  S.F:  .State 
said,  as  can  be  appreciated  in 
the  photograph.  M.K. 


War 


«  Interrogated  by  Student  Council 
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And  while  the  p^K>p^e  arp^ar  -  mom  of  y«  anom^r  fascist 
'war  '  among  themselves  and      state. 

In  order  to  defeat  fascism 
you  do  not  resort  to  similar 


not  attacking  the  ruling  class 
who  are  perpetuating  this  di- 


fa.scist  tactics  used  by  the  rul- 
ing class  of  this  countrv-. 

Cleaver  seems  to  indicate 
that  racism  and  oppression  of 
this  country  belongs  «  ex- 
clusively to  Blacks 

Biit  what  abouLlhe 

"Tndiari.s".  UrienTaTs^ahd  wTiites 
in  this  country'.'  Are  they  not 
also  exploited  by  the  ruling 
class' use  of  racism'' 


.A  race  war  "  between 
whites  and  Blacks  would  do 
absolutely  nothing  to  dissolve 
the  racism  and  oppression 
against  these  aforementioned 
groups. 

'  "niy  sensible  tvay 
Teat  racism  is  to  mstitiite  a 
class  struggle  of  all  oppressed 
groups  against  "  the  ruling 
class. 


Instead  of  each  group 
"doing  their  own  lliiag"  as 
Cleaver  stated,  all  oppressed 
groups  .should  join  togelher 
and  present  a  truely  united 
front  against  the  racist  tactics 
ing  class. - 


By  Paul  Thiele  < 

.  Discussion  about  Ihe  piir- 
posesahd  objectives  iil  "the 
tiuardsman  "  stall  inemb«-rs 
""monopofi/ed  tbe  "TVwlnesday.., 
Marrb  W-  Stwlent  (ouncil 
meetingin  Bungalow  401.  _, 
Councilman  Steve  .Meiulel- 
ioluwlicgali  the  icsiioil  wluii 
he  aitcU  (Iuar4smaiT  lllcail 
Coordinator.  Marc  Kovacs. 
whv  there  ai^e  not  more  iam: 


vacs  answered 


I  m  a  jour- 
alisl  who  ir.  tryintf  lo  put  out 


vacs   .statement. 

The  loo<l  services  and  the 


an  interest+iig  new.spapcr  bookstore         never         really 

Dean  of  Student    Activities,      change,     said  Cleaver.      1  ve 
Art    Samuels,   expressing   lus  -  iookcU  at  sonic  old  papers^ipcL 
unhappiness    with    an    alttrte      all  of  the  news  i^s  the  .same. 
alcaiuii_iv:ilh  lhe_iiituation  in      News  is* news  ohce  —  not  for 
Laos     asked     reporter     Tom     ten  years.  •"       ' 

('!(;iver  if  lie  had  ever  been  in  . -^I'KOt.HKSS 

I  ,1-    neavrFttwawoi^&(f-ffla<=-~  -AstaoctatPtt   SludtuiUi. - Vj.  c&i^ 
lH<  hatT  spent  Ihf^^  Vtrars  in     tl?nt.  Rcnato  Larin.  reniimled- 
Southeast  -\sia,  '  that  the  AS  Bookstore  Comrait- 


should  be  the  voice  ol  Student 
Council,   but   the   Venice  ot  the 


Radio  Station  Demands  Frce- 
ilum.     .\rt  Samuels  read  part 


ol  a  li.-l  <)l  complilinls  ^llbinit- 
ted  by  T\'  and  Radio  Depart- 
meni  Chairman.  Henry    Lett 
(rr  ifT  Left  poiiried  iRiT  T&ctual 
-dttJcrepuHcies    in    th#"  ^tfttvk^ 


Only  after  banding  togelher 
and  overthrowing  the  ruling 
c«!ass  will,  all  groups  live  in 
total  racial  harmonv 


pus^newr articles  m  ihe  paper 
Mendel.s<)hn  said  that  lie  pre- 
ferred last  semester's  papcr- 
becau.se  it  dealt  with  topics 
such  as  The  liookstf^re  Dilem- 
ma' and  Uie  operation  of  the 
Hotel  and  Hestaurant  Depart- 
ment 

•  Whv  aien  t  there  more  arti- 
cles that,  affect  students 
economicaWy .' ' '  .Mendel.sohn 
utikod.  .     ..  _.   - 

•  Im  not  an  economist.    RVT=t 


t  \>iii:sNKwg_ 


The  discussion  swung  back 
U»  Cily  Coltege  iicws. 

"If  V««  <•«•'♦'  •>">  •'«"■'*  •'*''"'' 

of  the  (iuardsman  from  our 
fiies  you  II  see  that  the  same 
campus  news  was  reported 
over  and  over  again  tor  ;'..i 
vears."  Kovaes  noted.  "We're 
Irving  l«  get  away  from  all 
th^t  by  putting  out  an  Intel 
Icctually  stimulating  paper." 


tee  is  ctiTTCntty  maktn^low 


but  steady  progress^^  He  also 
UieiitiOned  that  no  reijorter  has 
ever  apix'ared  at  a  Curriculum 
Committee  meeting  this 
sen^ester, 

( ouncilman  Harvey  Bappil^ 

port's    opinion    differed    from 

Ihose  <d  most  council  members 

who  made  their  views  known. 

All  hough  1  think  the  pajx-r 

CluaiM    MniiuidtiiiEi  K-l"'-         '^  ''""  '""'  ""^■"  ""'  ^"'-^   ''"" 
Tom I'leaver  rwn!6l't-»fl!fH      \m\.    \   dii   nut   iliinK   tliUt   U- 


journalism  students.     Happa- 

jVbrt    .saicf.    Councilman    John 

Goebel  also  thought  that  the 

content  of  the  paper  "should  be 

upTOThp  staff. — : — ' ■ 

JIMBLKD  COVERAGE  senleiKe  -  by  -  sentence.  The 

CouiKiiwunian     .ludy      Kay  — ^^-r.i  t  e  r  of   the  story.  Torn 
^ItugL-Luuiplaiiied    abp>ut-  ia«tt-7i^e**v»'j--.  c»n>tt>ud*>d.4iial  lln'.  iiii  i 

semester  s" coverage  <M  caiidi-      tunnalion    lie    received    \\*i' 

daU's  platforms  in  the  paper      basically  fi'om  a  press  release 

She  said  that  it  w^ts  completely      ;:ivtn   lo   him   by    KATAV-FNt 


jiimbled  and  unorganized. 

VoM  re  lucky  tliat  we  cover 
Sludciil   Council  at   all!"  Ivo- 
vacs    replie.d      '.According    I» 
^liuFTi^n''  -Slat isi ics .  only  four 
percent   of  the   student   body 
voted  irt  Ihe  last  elittion. 
VEiXTTW  JOl  RNALISM 
The  final  topic  brought   up 
conceriHxl  the  front  page  arti- 
cle in  the  March   U   issue  of 
iiTtw'  <:niiMl«iniiiir.'   Iwadhnwd 


Program — Dlrecior. — Patiick 
Ci;ippen  He^  added  that  hg_ 
just  took  a  rypew  riler  to  ITT 
Besides  being  misinforma- 
tive.  "  It  was  felt  that  Ihe  arti- 
cle had  properties  of  yellow 
journalism.  'especially  the 
last  paragraph  which  iliiectly 
toltl  readers  t«  vvatch  for  the 
petitions  and  sign  them  iron- 
ically, the  quote  was  from 
Crippgn^  prt.'^^  release 
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By  Bruno  R.  Foriicr    ^  ^ 

(."ity  Collrge  will  soon  bt'- 
conu>  thf  Sun  Frani-isfo  Junior 
I'olU'gf  District,  und  with  it 


When  queried  as  to  where 
the  district  will  obtain  its 
money,  he  said:  Our  financ- 
ing will  come  from  the  Junior 


"I  think  that  in  light  of  that, 
many  of  the  students  who  are 
coming   here   may   decide   to^ 
take  some  of  the  trade-related'" 


-  Conc<ming  administrative 
changes^atmale  said.  "The 
Preskient  of  City  College  is  to 
be  head  of  both  the  college 


was  felt  the  college  was  dif- 
ferent enough  so  that  it  should 
be  administered  differently. 
As  a  result,  the  Slate  LegislS-' 


may   tomr   some   iniscunet'p- 
tionst  ulMiut  the  new  setup,. 

To  set  things  straight,  the 
Guardsman  went  to  CCSF 
Viee-President  Dr.  Louis  F. 
Batmale. 

Dr.  Batmale  was^  asked  if 
the  new  distHc!  win  be  inde- 
pendent from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Unified  School  District: 
■'Yes,"  he  replied,  'bul  it  will 
have  the  same  board  as  the 

"San  -Frairctuco  Board  or  Edu- 
cation. It  will  also  have,  at 
least  for  the  moment,  the  same 

"^super  infendentr"^    '-      ~ 


College  Distrirt  and  from  our — programs  und  other  programs — here  and  thf  AdultA'ocational — ture  passed  a  bill  two  year 


Junior  College^  _ ,_ 

of  Education,  it  will  come  from 
the  same  sources  .  .  .  from  the 
local  tax  rate  and  from  the 
State  of  California.' 

Batmale  went  on  to  say  that 
he  feels  the  changeover  will 
affect  the  existing  City  College 
very  little. 

"What  will  happen  is,  we 
will  take  over  the  Adult  Divi- 
sion and  the  Vocational  Divi- 
sion and  they  will  be  more 
dignified  as  part  of  .a  junior 
college  than  they  ^jwere^a^ 
adult  high  schools. 


sion,  and  this  may  divert  some 
students  from  here  to  there." 
"As  far  as  our  strong  em- 
phasis on  our  collegiate  pro-' 
gram  of  transfer  to  slate -col- 
leges and  universiUes.  as  far 
asour  strong  occupational  pro- 
grtims  such  as  criminology, 
hotel  and  restaurant,  and  en- 
gineering technology,  these 
programs  will  continue  pretty 
much  as  they  are;  always  im- 
proving in  the  best  interests 
— of-  4he--eonimuntty  ami  ^he 
.students." 


"There  wtli  certainly 
be  an  administrator  over  the 
whole  campus!  There  Will  cer- 
tainly be  one  in  charge  of  the 
campus'  Titles  and  personnel 
haven't  been  selected  yet   " 

What  brought  about  the  need 
for  reorganization^  Batmale 
explaiined  that  — -^.-.  for  a 
number  of  vears  .  .  it's  been 
felt  that  the  junior  colleges  are 
a  unique  type  of  educational 
institution.  .And  although  there 
are  many  advantages  in  work- 
mg  closely  with  the  other  seg- 
ments of  a  unified  district,  it 


ure  passed  a  mil  two  years 
ago  stating  that  all  junior  eoi-r: 
l^ges   districts    be    separated 
from  unified  districts  .  .  .  At" 
that  tttne  there  were  only  five, 
junior  colleges  left  in  the  state 
4bat  were  a  party  of  unified . 
districts     and     interestingly 
enough    they    weref-in    large 
cities   including   Long   Beach^^ 
San  Diego.  Los  Angeles,  and 
San  Francisco.  ' 

Batmale   revealed   (hut   the 
new   JC  district  hopes  to  do 
more  "on  the  campus  improves 
ment  program,  but  of  cotirse. 
for  that  we'll  need  monev." 


Science  Exploratorium'  Blows  Tech  Minds 


H\  Shirley  Fogarino 

"Thcri'  is  an  increasing 
need  to  de\elop  puMic  under- 
stand inji^  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. "  claims  Dr.  Frank  Op 
penheinier,  director  of  San 
Franci>eo's  I'alace  of  .\rts  and 
Sciences.  "There  is.  thus,  a 
Urowing  need  lor  an  environ- 
ment in  which  people  can  be- 
come familiar  with  details^qf 
science  and  technology  ...  by 
controlling  and  Matching  (he 
heha\ior  of  science  oriented 
apparatus  and  machinery." 

Dr.,    Oppeiiheimer.    tormer 
piiysici^st  at  the  I'niversity  ol 

ij*-X'olorado,  loiig  had  the  idea  of 
•    'leveloping  a  Science  F^xplora- 
lonum  m.  which  public  parti- 
cipation would  he  motivated. 
Ill  1965.  with  the  aid  of  a  Gug- 

. gciiheirii  Fellowship;  the  dpf?.- 

-:^4<>i-  (raveled  to  Europe  .\otic- 
iiiii  thai  p:uropean  countries 
iilfeied  to  their  populace  more 
insight  into  the  development  of 
soiontifie  technology  lliiuugli 
inu.seum.s.    Oppenheimer    for- 

iiiiilalt^d  the  idea  of  a  .Science 


mechanism  revcLses  distance 
perci^jitlon  sd  thm  an  object 
which  may  be  neaj"eiil  the 
viewer  spem.<  far-removed 
while  another  ol.jecl  whictii 
seems  .f;ir'-ienioved.  looks 
nearest  to  the  \ icwer. 

.■\  light  -  and  -  .sound  device 
call*N^kS-+.  is  jjioyrammed  by 
tapes.  Contributed  by  Carson 
Jeffries,  it  mtoracls  to  people 
to  _■  find  oul  ■  v\hai  they  are 
doing  and  when. 

.Along  the  .same  line  as  KS-4 
is  a  ChiiMioluxiIe  Organ  that 
consists  oHhiee  rows  of  mtilti- 
coloied  light  bulbs  which  are 
sensitive  to  sound  H  is  oper- 
atcfl  by  an  electronic  music 
box  which  tjie  observer  mani- 
pukiles.  From  London,  pjig- 
land.  these  two  ilevices  depict 

One  of  the  most  impressive 
di.splays  at  the  Exploratorium 
is  a  slide  series  entitled.  Sig- 
nals in  tt«p  Knvironment.  ■  It 


The  Story  of  A  Drop-out 


By  Tom  CItaver 

Two  years  ago,  James  W. 
Jackson  II  left  City  College  to 


go  "into  the  world."  It  wasn't 

a  voluntary  departure:  Uncle 

Sammy  had  sent  him  his  greet- 

^r  ■    ings.   and  Jackson   spent  the 
next-two  years  in  .Army  Green 

°Ht  ■  ^     as  a- medic  in  South  Korea. 

Three    weeks    ago.    during 

mid-terms.    Jackson's    fellow 

students  were  treat*tl  to  the 

—    sight  of  Jim  walking  a  line  in 

~~^'r  front  of  the  classroom  door, 
carrying  a  sign  that  said:  "Re- 
nunciation of  Examinations — 

, I     am  ^agaiusl-  EXAAUNA- 

TIONS.    GRADES.    COURSE 
CREDIT  and  COMPETITIVE- 

XKSS  —  I-  am   a   foe  of  the 

-    TRADITIONAL  CLASSROOM 

.  EXPERIENCE   -    1   am    for 

LEARNING,     not     its     SH.A- 

DOW  ■'    It   was   a    surprising 

experience  for  all. 

(Hitside  Mr.  Truitner's  S(X'- 
30  class,  down  in  the  bunga- 
lows. Jack.son  was  confronted 
by  two  student  cops,  who  told 
him  he  had  to  have  a  permit 
from  the  administration  to 
conduct  any  demonstrations 
on  campus.  After  an  involved 
hassle.  in^'^rTTtPh  the  student 
cops  tried  to  understand  why 
anyone  w  ould  w  ant  to  do  some- 
thing like  that,  they  asked  Mr 
Truitner  if  he  would  sign  a 
complaint.  He  would  not  "The 


most  nauseating  part  of  the  - 
whole  experience.  "  says  Triiit- 
ner,  "was  when  these  two 
came  marching  into  .the  class- 
room just  as  I  had  started  the 
test,  wanting  to  know  if  I 
wanted  to  complain  about 
him  exercising  his  rights  to 
have  ah  opinion.' 

"Every  student  who  went 
in  told  me  he  thought  I  was 
'I'lgi^t^.  saiQ  JacKson.  "but  not 
one  of  them  had  the  guls  to 
say  so  themselves  to  the  pro- 
fessors." 

Jackson  intends  to  leave  the 
pay  Area  and  travel'  aroiuuL 
the  country.  I  m  going  out 
into  the  little  round  .school- 
4i«UM'  called^  Earth. ' '  fk^  m- 
tends  to  travel  through  the 
South,  traveling  straight.  ' 
and  try  to  learn  just  what  is 
happening  there  ".^fter  that. 
Lm  not  .sure,  but  sometime 
in  the  next  decade,  things  are 
going  to  get  to  the  place  where 
people  like  me  can  have  the 
opportunity  for  a  truly  educa- 
tional experience,  and  then 
111  be  back  ...  if  not  here, 
then  somewhere" 

The  decision  to  drop  out  gf 
school,  refu.se  to  take  any  ex- 
aminations, and  refuse  any 
grades  instructors  might  give 
him  wa^  not  an  easy  one  for 
Jackson  to  make.  "I  did  it 
publicly  because  I  hoped  my 


act  might  help  someone  else 
to  crystallize  their  thinking 
about  all  this."  Jackson  is 
totally  opposed  to  the  educa- 
tional  system  as  it  presently 
exists,  "because  it  doesn't  edu- 
cate, it  indoctrinates  and  chan- 
nels. .  .  ."'  Quoting  Dr. "MtW. 
Sullivan,  the  educationatTJnr- 
grammer  of  Hollins  College  in 
Virginia.  Jackson  says:  "In 
the  entire  body  of  psychologi- 
cal literature,  you  can  find 
no-  evidence  ^hat  Ihev  teacher 
helps  learning.  You  can  find 
much  evidence  that  the  teacher 
'does  Jiarm  to  the  learningjjro- 
cess.  The  average  .school  is  no 
fit  place  to  learn  in:  it's  a 
lockup,  a  jaih  Its  conditions 
build  up  a  resistance  to  learn- 
ing .  .  can  you  imagine  the 
amount  of  energy  it  takes  just 
to  sit  still,  waiting  against 
every  impul:^'.  for  your  turn  to 
respond'  '  (jboting  Professor 
William  .Arrowsmith  on  the 
normal  student-teacher  rela- 
tionship, he  say's:  "a  student 
wants  information.  He  has 
exams  on  his  mind,  and  tends 
to  conform  to  his  professors' 
expectations  of  him  —  the 
fate  they  have  jointly  enforced. 
The  resentment  they  both  fre- 
quently feel  is  their  resentment 
of  this  fate.  A  student  has 
chosen  to  know,  rather  than  be. 
For  a  man  with  a  gift  of  life. 


,  1  I  Renounce  Examinations 


that  loss  is  like  castration: 
the  best  leave,  rather  than 
suffer  through  it.  Others  grit 
their  teeth  and  will'  their  way 
through."  Says  Einstein,  com- 
menting on  his  graduation 
from  School:  "it  i^  th  fact  noth- 
ing short  of  a  miracle  that  the 
modern  methods  of  instruction 
have  not  yet  entirely  strangled 
the  holy  curiosity  of  inquiry 
.  .  it  is  a  very  grave  mistake 
to  think  that  the  enjoyment  of 
seeing  and  searching  can  be 


fPho'to  by  KovacsX" 

promoted  by  means  of  coercion 
and  a  sense  of  dutv.  " 

For  what  it  s  worth.  James 
W  Jackson  II  received  good 
grades  for  the  little  essay  he 
gave  his  instructors  at  mid- 
terms, in  an  attempt  to  explain 
to  them  why  he  would  commit 
such  an  act  of  heresy.  Its  nSlt 
worth  much  to  James  Jack- 
son: he  has  decided  to  march 
to  his  drum,  not  someone 
else's.  "Im  going  to  hell  in 
my  OWN  handbasket." 


Open   House 


poses  a  glimpse  into  the  pro- 
mises  and  threats  of  techno- 


— mrKHaii  and  HorNtn  mu- 
denls  will  have  their  annual 


Exploratorium  in  which  people 
would  actually -become  in- 
volved. 

The  Fall  of  1969  saw  an  idea 
turn  into  a  reality.  On  the  pic- 
turesque site  of  the  191q 
\V«»rId's  Fair  San  Francisco's 
Palace  of  .Arts  and  Sciences 

jme  (o  life.     It  is  a  beautilul 

'j/|W-  111  n.  iiin  I  .       \\} 

blend  nature,  the  arts  and 
.stiencea.  ' 

Supported  by  federal  and 
private  funds,  thy  Explorato- 
rium  is  the  only  mu.seum  of  its 
kind  in  the  Bay  .\rea.  It  is 
growing  rapidly,  with  work- 
j  ahit)  dupUyti  bmng  oonbtontly 


ABOVS:  KS-4,  a  sciontif  Ic  sculpture  programmed  by  tapes,  is  one  of  the  permanent  dis- 
plays at  the  Science  ExploratoriuqX'^ 

BELOW:  A  sculpture  of  letters-in-motion,  Amor  Voluptas,  was  designed  and  contributed 
to  the  Exploratorium  by  university  student.  Ken  Cox.  ^; 


added  or  exchanged.  The 
south-end  of  the  Explorato- 
num  will  house  a  multi  pur 


rz:pi>^*:    theater    which    will    be 
used  tor  licientific  demonstra- 
?ttons  as  wett  laspg-iorticat  cul- 
tural presentations 


The  iiay  .\rea  seems  to  be 
falling  Jiard  for  this  new  type 
science  museum.  .Aii.avei;- 
'^age  of  4.000  persons  per  week 
come  io  observe  ^frtl  operate 
the  many  displays  at  hand. 
from  ".A^Wftv    on  electronic 


ally  operated  device  which 
■"itiystertnusTy  roTlbws~vIewws 
as  they  pass  by.  to  a  Paleo- 
paradoxian  foot  (The  paleo- 
paradoxia  was  supposed  to 
have  Uve<l  on  Japanese  soil 
billions  of  years  ago."  It  stood 
nine  feet  long  and  weighed  in 
at  2.000  pounds.  -  Although 
Paleoparadoxian  bones  were 
commonly  found  in  Japan,  a 


logy  Pre.sontpd  through  the 
.American  Institute  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  it 
compares  "the  beauty  of  mans 
past  and  present  accomplish- 
ments, to  his  thoughtless  and 
destructive  creations  ("This 
is  what  I  ve  done  with  my  tools- 
in  the  pa.st  .     .  '.» 

.\dding  a  bit  of  nostalgia  to 
the  many^up-to^-rtate  Rxptora- 
torium  exhibitions  is  a  pre- 
Wriaht  brothers  plane  invented 
by  a  gentleman  named  Mont- 
gomery 

.\iul  speaking  m  nostalgia. 
a  display  called  Raymond 
I-"'l  "^     Lo.nic     .\|;Hliiin- de- 


veloped in  1270  AD,  was  sup- 
posedly one  of  man  s  first  at- 
tempts at  creatine;  such  a  de- 


ice.  lis  malty  iritt'fmwgie^ 


lagrams  and  directions  deal 
witb-the  xittFitHjtes  o't  C«od.  the 
states  of  the  Soul,  and  the 
seven  dt»iklly  ^mih ■ 

■"The  Science  Explorato- 
liuni.'  .says  Dr  Oppenheimer. 

can  be  a  place  in  which  {k;o- 
ple  achieyy  the  satisfaction  of 
individual  di.scoverv    ' 


"<>p«'n — llmiNe" — on     Tuesduy 
.\pril    14   at   the    llorlieuUure 
.Vrts  Building. 

This  year  the  Ihenie  for  the 

-Open  House  will  be  on  ".As- 
trology the  Zodiac  Signs." 
There  will  also  b*-  window  dis- 
plays and  floral  arrangements. 
Open  House  starts  at  1:00 
p,.m.  and  will  continue  until 
1-M  p.m.  when  a  dinner  will 
be  served.  Prices  for  the  tic- 
kets    are  <;uests    S4.fl0. 

-;\tirmni  W.OO.  Students  HIM. 
For  reservations  contact  Mrs. 
Maryhope   Jacks    at    the    OH 

-Building. 


Ecology  Club 
Prepares  Fot 
"Earth  Day" 


By  Bill  C  ollins  - 

.An  ecology  group  has  been 
formed  under  the  umbrella  of 


the  experimeiitat^cotlgge. , — ZT'- 
The  objectives  of  this  group 
include  pJanning  the  April* 22 
campus  teach-in  ^Earth  Day. 
farming  an  organic  garden  on 
campus,  and  arranging  field" 
trips. 

The  meml)ers  of  ecology  also 
intend  to  secure  more  than  one 
class  section  of  Ecology  and 
Man  i  Bw.  20» .  a  camp«5iJ«ao- 
up.  and  develop  in  students  an 
awareness  of  ecology  and  re- 
spect for  our  environment 

The  April  22  Teach-in  is 
sponsored  by  Senator  Gay  lord 
Nelson  of  Wisconsin.  .Although 
national  m  scope,  the  Teach-in 


Needy  Students  May  Get  $345,920 


will  not   bo  the  mamw  tin  all 
caiftpuses. 

Earth  Day  at  City  College 
may  be  celebrated  with  films. 
class  diacujijiion.^.  giieut   i>?e^ 


was    discovered    recently m 

North    .America    on    Stanford 
UniV|ersity    grounds    —    U.S. 
archaeologists      must    — have^ 
hailed  the  surprising  discovery 
as  a  "paleoparadox '). 

Exploratorium  displays  are 
contributed  regularly  through 
varioii.s  Minrfcs     AmoRVolup. 


ture  of  letters  contributed  by 
a  university  student.  Ken  Cox. 
"  England  and  Japan  have  sub- 
miftfd  an  unijsuat  di-splay  of 
computerized  art  and  music. 
Japan  s  claim  is  that  the  c^m- 
[kiter  IS  an  artistic  medium 
and  that, today,  computer-pro- 
ilijri-d  imaKtfx  jittBm  to  U.  "ret 


arts  " 

ExploratoFium  art  also  in- 
cludes a  platform  drawing 
machine  with  which  one  can 
make  interwoven  patterns 

If  one  is  in  the  market  for 
obsening  optical  illusions,  he 
will   not  want  as  he  surveys 


skeleton  of  the  Paleoparadoxia     tas.     for  example,  is  a  sculp-     evant    in   the   field   of  visii,:         '     the    Exploratorium.    One      there 


t'ornierly  the  Pabce  «f  Fine 
Arts,  llie  E.vploralorium  is 
open  to  the  public  on  Wednes- 
days thnmgh  Sundays  from 
1:00  p.m.  until  .):00  p.m. .The 
30-St<H-kt<Mi  bus  w  ill  take  the 
visilor  within  (wo  blocks  of.lhe 
cent«'r.'Tf  there  are  any  ques- 
tions etnicerning  the  Explora- 
torium. phone  .W;-7:!:!7  or  ask 
one  of  the  student  "Ex- 
*"-  -"^ipoit  y«mr  .n  i  ival-^ 


Eli7.ab»'th  Driscoll 
Mr.  Howard  Scho4in,  I  anipus 
Director  of  Special  EdutatioM, 
has  submitted  a  proposal  for 
addititnial  luiuls  f^roin  Senate 
-BitMt)+^  Ibt-propttsaT  isToTtnr 
»mounl  -ot  .S7;j;:.;M9...to  be  tU 
viried    among    student   grants 
(S;i45.920i,  student  work-stud> 
programs      (.SI84,066i.     add! 
tional   oullavs    for    such    pro- 
grams as  EOP  andfOU.nn 
toring     ser\  ices,     counseling, 
and    iniscellanemis    ne^tl-^aS 
office  adniiiiistration  and  new 
bungalows. 
It  » 111  ^*<^^w>>r  the  ■ilnrl 


new  students  who  wish  to  start 

school    in    the    middle   of  the 

ci.rpnctm-    r;ill».r    than    waitillg- 

until  the  beginning  of  the  next 
one.   riris  program  will  begin 
on  .Apiil  15  with  Math  F:  and  — 
English  M  -^sJ]a&.couries.be:. 
iiig  ()ffered^_i_  • 

The  target  areas  of  the  tu- 
toring progiamsare  Hunter's 
I.'oint.  the  Western  Addition, 
the  Mission  District,  and  tlH* 
South  of  .Market  Area.  City 
College  works  in .  cooperation 
with  all  Bay. Area  colleges  and 
the  San  Francisco  Con.sortium. 
who  rticantly  received  a  grant 


bring   jutoring    and    training 
programs  to  students 

In  another  program  dealing 
with  student  financial  aid.  an 
amount  of  8258^000  has  been 
granted  to  CCSF  by  the  (TiaiT-~ 


dential  statement  of  their  fi- 

'  nanfips  to  the  office  need  not 
make  «-*n'conir  application. 
Tho.se  who  have  limited  finan- 
cial resources  will  t>e  given 
first  preference    The  f^liident 


cellor  of  .Junior  Colleges.  SiOO.- 
000  i)t  this  amount  is  to  go  tft- 
ward  student  grants,  with  the 
remainder  goinjg  toward  such 
projects  as  EOP.  COIL,  and 
Tutorial  Services. 

.A    student    who    wishftTo' 
apply  for  a  grant  may  .see  Mr. 
Kenneth  Castolino  in  the  Fi- 

ntycial    Aids   office     .S^ndenks 


of  a  Readiness  Program  for     from  the  Ford  Foundation  to     who  bavft.>ubmitted  a  confi-',    considered 


who  has  already  received  fi- 
nancial'  assistance^  eilber 
through  the  G:+.  Bill,  or  the 
federally  insured  student-loan 
system,  and  is  in  need  of  more 
financial  aivi.  may  apply  to  Mr 
Castelino  at  the  Financial  .Aid 
"office  lor  a  student  grant  His 
application  will  be  considered 
after  those  who  are  applying 
for  their. fir.st  Iwn  haw  been 


tures  and  tooths  for  at  least 
one  day   HopefulK  pei>ple  wflT 
ride   bicycles   or   take   pyblic 
irauspQiiatioa^io^  school    or 
work,  abandoning  Ihe  car  for 

.Xnofher  aspect  of  Earth  Day 
w  ill  be  a  phone- in  Students 
will  be  a.sked  to  phone  a  major 
[inllui^np-jniliisiry  in  this  area. 


urgnig  alternatives  to  tlie  giy- 
sent  pollution  rate.   *    '"■  , 

Ecology  grt)up  meetings  are 
held  twice  weekly  On  Wednes- 
dav.  Ihev  meet  witlv  Dave 
Okwfe  i824-S!T>i  in  B-204 
1  near  .Arts  i  <  ht  Frid;iy  Bill 
Collins  (566-4«H38i  apd  Jane 
I'rescott  (.T64-VHt46i  ha\^  the 
meeting  from  12-1  p.m  in  B-,t. 
the  F.xp'^rinurital  CulU  ae. 
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"for  tS  cents  you  can  try^  one  of  the^itudent»cook  lotry- 


Wunch's  "ramburgers."  They  consist  of  a  poir  of  meat  patties 
french  roll,  potatoes,  tomato  and  strips  of  lettuce.  "Rombor- 
gers"  can  be  ordered  from  2:00  p.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  ond  from 
7  to  9  in  the  evening  at  tllk  snack  bar.  .  .  . 


On  and  Off  Campu& 


Pali  Sci  20 

Kobt'il  -Mt'iulelsohn  is  a  San 
Francisco  Supervisor  who 
tt-aclu's  at  City  College  of  San 
Franc  i. SCO.     . 

-Mendelsohn  teaches  Irban 
Government  il'ol  Sci  20'. 
The  leadirte  conservalioni.st 
on  the  B()ara_Ql_Super\  isors 
he  lieavii\  c'inplia&ize>-MM(iuiU>1' 
envuunniental  problems,  in 
hi?  (..a>s. 

Supervisul"  ^ieiulelsohii  - 
class  IS  an  iniorm^^l  one.  but  :i 
lot  <>t  reading  is  a.>Vigned  The 
class  discussions  inVlude  cur- 
rent topics  such  as  San  Fran-" 
ci>c(''.-  wa.ste  disposal  prob- 
.  lems.  bay  fill,  and  tKi'  Bay 
"Area's  growing  smog\prob- 
lem. 

-Art   Exhibit" 

London  CJratica  .Arts  will  be 
presenting  a  collection  »C 
original  graphics  in  an  exhibi- 

— fion  anfl  saig  ai  tneronege 

~  Lil)rary   next    Monday.   April 

Prints  on  display  include  work 
iiy  Braque.  Chagall  and  Pablo 
Piccasso. 

Fr»nch  Film 

The  award-winning  French 
film.  Battle  of  .\lgiers.  "  is 
thi.N  week  s  Spring  Movie  Ser- 
ies presentation  It.  will  be 
—shown  at  8:6(^pm.  Thursday. 
April  9.  in  the  Little  Theater 
All  seats  are  frev 

Music 

I'laiio  .v)l(is  and  duets  per- 
lorme<l  by  City  College  music 
students  will  \n-  presented  on 


Abortions 

There  is  now  being*  circu- 
lated a  petition  to  submit  a 
change  in  the  abortion  laws  to 
the  voter's  in  .November.  To 
have  this  Initiative  placed  on 
the  ballot,  3.=)0.(KX)  signatures 
must  be  obtained  by  April  l.i. 
The  petition  reads:  '.V  holder 
Wi  _lfie;TJair"^aL»*— »«d  Sur- 
geon's .certilicate  i.s  author- 
rized  t,o  perform  an  alwrtion 
or  aid  or  assist  or  attempt  an 
abortion  whenever  an  abor- 
tion is  retiuested  by  the  Preg- 
nant Wiima^i.  The  authority 
contained  in4his  section  shail 
not  be  restricted  by  individ- 
uals or  in.stltutioiis." 

Registered  voters -interested 
in  signing  the  petitioii  may  do 
so  bv   going   to  Mam   Lpbbji 


of  thei^sa^ 


Urban   League 

The     Ba\      Area     LTD  a  n 
League  will  hold  its  24th  .\n- 
TTOat  .Meeting  imd 
Awards  Ceremony  on  Thurs- 
day, April  9  at  7:30  pm. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  at 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  Audi- 
torium on  "OFarrell  Street 
near  Scott 

Ciuest  speakers  at  the  Ur- 
ban League's  annual  event 
will  Ik'  Mrs  Ruby  Martin.  Di- 
rector of  the  Washington  Hroj» 
ect  and  former  Civil  Rights 
Director  ot  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. St^'rlmg  Tucker,  the  Vice 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lunibiarwill  also  speak. 


Bv  .Mare  Kovaes 

.-  ...^ 

.\bout  two -years  ago  a  cat 
n.imi-d  \Vc>v  Xisker  walked  into 
the  stutiios  of  radiv  stalion 
KSAN-FM'with  an  idea.  Thhl 
idea  made  KSAN  one  of  the 
top  stations  in  the  Bay  Area. 
Wes.  can  you  describe  what  it 
was  that  you  wanted  to  do'' 

WNTTX  iu««s  show  based 
upon  (he  proposititMi  that 
e\erybod>  knows  the  facts. 
What  we  need  is  a  sense  of 
urgency  in  our  voices  .  .  . 
1  pause  t. . 

MK:  .Are  you  through  with 
that  quest i©»? 


W\:  (Laughter I.  That's  a 
very  hard  question  to  answer 

.  .  I  laughter  I.  No.  what  hap- 
pene4^t«w!fae  at  KSAN  was 
very  evolutionary. 

MK:  How  do  you  mean? 

WN:  I  mean  .  .  V  a  lot  of 
thiiigiy  happencfd  tu  me.  It  was 
a  very  deeply  changing  ex- 
perience, dealing  with  the  news 
e\ ery  day . 

MK :  Can  vou  tell  us  why  you 
left? 

WN:  Well.  I  left  essentially 
because  the  Managers  decided 
to  ha\c  a  cooling-oU  period 
wMnr  they  decided  whe- 
ther to  let  prtKluced  newscasts 
go  on  any  more.  .And.  essen 
tially.  what  I  was  doing  there 
was  prcKluced  new^..  .And  I'm 
not  essentially  a  journalist.  I 
don't  think.  I'm  not.  nor  ha\e 
'I  e\ i-r  been. 

MK:  I  understand  '  that 
you're  going  to  be  working  on 
channel  nine  Is  that  correct' 

WX:  Tbstt'k  a  possibility. 


lQS^*efe  Tfidi-Begms 


Councilman  Dismissed 

By  I'jMil  Thtele  v   . 


SAN  FHANCl.SCO  iLNS.  — 
The  tnal  ol  Los  Side  de  la 
RaY.a  I  Sevc-ttol  o'"'  I'fopli'  J  iii'- 


hou 


.lo.'^epli  Karesh  focused  on  two 
(lelelisc  demaiuis.  The  defense 
asked — LhaJ — the    enlirc 


talives  of  the  community  from 
which  a  }X)or.  young.  non-Uhjle 


gan  in  San    

16  —  v\  ith'TTul  Los  Sic'te.  The 
prisoners  had-  .soinehovs  got- 
ten ■mi.splaced  '  in  San  yuen- 
liii:  San  F'rancisco  s  maxi- 
mum .securily  "  pn.soiu'cs' had 
-beeiLiciit  taJiaii  (juentin  dui- 


iurx — person  came 


Studeht  Council  member.  .Michaef  Bottker,  was  dismisse^^xm" 
.April  1  from  his  seat  in  the  c(iuncil.       "  '        _  ' 

The  m()\x'  came  alter  AS  President  Renato  Larins  statement 
that  Booker  had  not  been  present  al  any  of  the  meetings  for 
more  than  a  month..  Councilman  Hotter  Cas.sell  said  that  ht,- 


aiici.sco  on  .March      panel   be  qua.slie(l  bccaii.s.-   |i  In  the  case  of  l^s  Siete.  the Y'^*-  ^^'  '  """'^'^'"  ^:'^'^  't^ltl-him  \M     hc  didn  tJlkc  the  almos- 

1    1  .(><  Siiit."    Tirt.      u:i^  n..i  i-<..>i-..^,...i..i,,.4.  ,.(  ii>,.      ....,.i>i, „...,,. I  i...  .1...  "   uhere  at  Student  Council      (assi'l  utUU'ii  th.-^t   l{r><iki-i'  difi  not 


ing  a  recent  city-wide'TtriRe 
honorcil  by  the  sherift's  depu-. 
U«s.-uli« -Hownally  giiard^'^San- 
Francisco  County  .Jail  where 
Los  Siete  have  been  incarce- 


was  not  repre-senlative  of  the 
community  Irom  which  tiie 
seven  youths  came.  There  are 
no  members  Ol  the  Spanish 
speaking  community  on  the 
paik'I  to  be  selected    The  »cc- 


....siieeR-5A)0OKR, "SCOOP' ^lk>0PS  the- poop 

<^     .  mVB  1T^  HOT—(Ue  flAlO  SCOOP   OiiO»D.CfiSrri/\J<i 

lATeST  REPORTS  Ofii  T¥e  mc>€R<^oof\jb     

srf«eopwoAi/c  uj/R€tess,  wuojtin;  o/U6V  Sv 
THe  coof;  K-5-/H^-n>t-q5-0A/y^^/<  rcT. 


rated.       '. 

^^Tlie      "Peoples  "  Lawyer  " 

-Gharies  Rr-Gariy.  proceeded 
to  make  pr«,-trial  motions 
and  arguments  in  the  absence 
of  his  clients.  The  political  de- 
fense is  on  behalf  of  all  seven 
for  the  alleged  murder  of  a. 
Mission  Dulricl  wjp^altfiough 
only  6  are  in  custody  —  a 
seventh  has  not  beeiu caught . 
Garr\'  was  joined  by  Richard 
Jlodge.  R.  Jay  Engel.  and  Mike 
Kennedy,  well-known  move- 
ment lawyers  who  are  also  de- 
fending Los  Siete. 

Thj'  prelfminary  hearing  be- 
fore    Superior     Court     .Judge 


ond  demand  w-'as  that  the  en- 
tire trial  be  conducted  in  Span- 

The  demand  to  quash  the 
jurypanel  was  first  used  in 
Ihe  dase  of  Huey  Newton, 
when  Garry  took -the  lead  in 
putting  movement  political 
trials  on  the  offensive.  In  de- 
fending lluey  against  the 
trumped-up  charge?  of  mur- 
dering an  Oakland  cop,  Garry 
began  by  attacking  the  entire 
jyry  system  under  which  Huey 
was  to  be  tried.  Pointing  to  the 
const  itufional  rights  of  every 
citizen  to  Joe  tried  by  a  jury 
of  peers,  Garry  insisted  that 
a  jury  selected  from  the  vottt- 
registration  list  —  heavily 
weighted  toward  white  mid- 
dle-class middle-aged  people — 
could  not  possibly  be  represen- 


problem  is  exaggerated  by  the 
language  difference.  If  middle- 
class  whiles  could  not  undei- 
stand  the  language  oi  the 
ghl'tto.  they  would  bl-'^ible  to 
-«odei(»tand  even  less  the  lan- 
guage of  thebarrio. 

When  the  .Judge — of>jecle<f 
thai  the  pro.secuting  attorney 
would  not  be  able  to  carry  out 
his  work  if  the  trial  was  in 


Spanish.  Garry  countered: 
"We  could  use  an  interpreter. 
-The  c-ourtrooni  was  filled 
with  uniformed  San  Francisco 
Tactical  Squad  police,  "l  feel 
uncomfortable  with  these  of- 
ficers in  the  court.  "  Garry  told 
Judge  Karesh  as  he  looked 
around  the  courtroom  at  the 
hulking  bodies  of  the  men  vvjho 
have  so  often  brutalized  his 
clients. 

*  While  (he  proceedings  went 
on,  a  rally  was  h^ld  in  a  .Mis- 
sion District  park,  where  peo- 
ple pledged  their  continuing 
support  to  Los  Siete  de  la 
Raza  1 


pheie  at  Student  t"ouncil.'  Cassel  added  that  Botjker  did  not 
plan  to  attend  any  more  council  meetings.  Later  in  the  meeting. 
Judv  Bar.socchini  a,sked  to  b^  seated  on  tbe  council  and  j;ained 
approvnt  \  ;  ~,     '  ' 

Dean  ot  Student  Activities,  .Art  Samuels,  represented  ftit 
Fre<.-  CriVic  in  their  pW'a  for-an  additional  S4dOj')  pl!l)ll^ll  the 
mau'aziiit:  this  ,semestei  .Samuels  told  the  council  thaHTieTree^ 
Critic  staff  plans  to  have  fouror  five  issues  this  semester 
also  said  the  Critic  will  probably  have  a  two-page  article  on 
the  upcoming  .AS  elections  due  to  the  tJuard.sman's  "unre- 
liable coverage  of  studeijTfeJections 
— The  council  voted 


a  studcnt^urvcy  similar  tu  Uie 
one  answered  by  faculty ha&mbers  several  weeks  ago.  The  sur- 
vey x-ontains  questions  dealing  with  changes  in  vacation  times, 
midterm  periods,  and  grading  procedures.  It'will  be  distributed, 
to  students  during  all  I'hys  Ed  classes  on  a  particular  day 
which  has  nor  yet  been  announced  Veterans  who  do  not  take 
Phys.  Ed.  will  receive  a". survey  in  the  mail  •      ;_ 

Plans  for  a  Student  Council  publicity  campaign  'were  an- 
•nounced  by  Renato  Larin  last  week,  .A  display,  scheduled  to  be- 
shown  on  May  5  and  8  from  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m..  will  consist  of 
copies  of  the  .AS  constitution,  new  amendments,  and  literature 
about  th?~campus  committees  in  which  Student  Council  parti- 
cipates. It  will  be  located  at  the  flagpole  belw'een,the  Science 
Bunding  and  Cloud  Hall  '      • 

"We  want  to  make  students  aware  that  Student  Council 
exists  and  that  we  have  power  we  can  use  for  the  advantage 
of  students.  "  Larin  said*> 

We  are  trying  this  liecause  the  (luardsman  isn  t  too  much 
ot  a  help  in  these  things /^^ 


Poef-tAuslcian  Jones  Here 


CONTACT  LENS 


,  .  .  ads  like  this  appeared  in  the  underground  press  at  the 
height  of  KSAN's  popularity.  KSAN  is  now  called  "Metro- 
mediocrity  ...  -^^^^_^ 


Thursday.  .April  9  in  the  choral 
room.  .A-133.  at  12  noon 

Black  Films I_ 

~ — tJiautrrnTTrr'-TaTrBirseFn" 
T44e«.<4ay-«f  44  ar 
C-247.  I  lie  movie.-,  are  being 
presented.to^  iitcreuse  the. total 

-awareness,  of  all   students  to 


Dramd  7" 

Two   one-act    plays   will   be 

presented  today.   Wednesday. 

.at  1:00  41. m.   m   thtl  College 


MK:  Can  you  say  something 
about  F.M  radio' 

A>^e  d4»M'l  have  la  radio. 
1  Laughter  I  1  never  listen  to  it. 
Iruc^l  don't  Ustgn  t«  KM 
any  more. 

MK:  Do  you  listen  to  AM".' 

JIN:  In  the  car.  yeah.  I 
reallv  see  lots  of  possibilities 
for  AM.  Like  WNKW  is  really 
the  voice  of  the  revolution.  I 
think. 

MK:  Is  it  really'  That  s  in 
New  York  City,  right".' 

WN:  I  meant  KNEW,  our 
sister  station  in  Oakland. 
Metromedia's.- 

MK:  Now  that  KSAN  has 
gone  "straight.  "  what  future 
(io  vou  see  fnr    radical  rariin' 


ported  in  \i>ur  The  Dock  of  the 
Bay  a  while  t>ack  —  that  your 
newscasts  became  an  import- 
ant pan  ofttreirtmsciousness 
of  many  intellectuaLs,  students, 
and  radicals  in  the  Bay  Area. 
.And  all  of  a  sudden  it  was 
Th*cuiitiiiupil '"  People  thought 
that  that  was  an  important  de- 
-v^lopnmnt,  I  wonder,  do  you 


lir.sl    iiew-scast    .sounded 


vour  ^ 

"like".'  -  :^" 

WN:  Yeah.  It  was -very 
much  like  thr">iTii 
thers  .  .  .  Yeah,  like  the  Smo- 
thers Brothers.  Or  n«»t  even 
like  the  Smothers  Brothers. 
."Had  MaRartne.  Somrthtng  like 
that. 
•  MK:   Can  vou  deaicribe  the 


l$\  Eugene  .loiies 

Black  poet  ami  musician. 
Eugene  Jones,  perfitrmed  at 
the  colleges  Little  Theater 
last  Thursday  morning. 

Included  m  his  presentation 
were  some  poems  and  songs 
that  he  relatt^d  to  the  black  ex- 
perience. Mr   Jones.  who_said 
'he  l.?'near  fifty  years  old,  al.so 
^Utokk-.  wn  Uie  in  llidinitM 
Stotos  as  it,  affects  the  black 
person    He  tei'ls  that  the  ex- 
isting   racial    cunditiiins    are 
jveightod — agaiii>i    the   youiui 
black   person   who  has  a  de- 
sire  to  make  something  out  ot 


see  it  the  same  way".' 

WS:  No.  I  don't  attach  too 
much  importance  or  signifi- 
cance to  it.  I  think  it  was 
significant  only  in  the  sense 
that  it  was  a  sign  that  there 
Was  a  ^repression  happening. 
You  kpoHv  in  this  country  it's 
getting  less  !«afe  to  say  what 
you  have  to  say.  .  .  . 

MK    I  Pause  I  Right    .  .  . 

WN:  You're  a  suspicious 
character.  You  know  that? 
I  Laughter  I 

MK:  Pm  just  trying  to  figure 
out  if  that  was  the  punch  line. 


WN:  Well.  I  doij't  think 
KS.AN  has  gone  straight.  I 
don't  think  it's  gone.  Well.  iLi>^- 


the  existence  nf  the  black  ex- 
■perience. 

Ram  It  Up! 

SicR  of  censorship?  Come 
^np."  Come  up:  Come  all  the 
way  up  Come  to  The  StafI 
Mth  yoiir  uncen.sored.  creative 
poems.-  plays,  drawings,  fa- 
bles, cartoons.  s(jngs.  cur.ses. 
—  suK-id^  notes  or  anything  you 


Iheatef^^-hm' Will  Be  a  SLfeht?     ««"?'    '*}'»*fi^\    '""■»'>'*'""»■ hrw 

b-C4tffoid^)dett  s  Watting 
for  Lefty  entitled  The  Hack 
and  hii»>Wife.  and  an  original 
ant  1 -pollution  -  play  A>nt4tled 
Eden  Lpon  Eden."  The  la.st 
filav  "Is  rafef I  "M.     .Admission 


the  cue  for  me  asking  another 
question  or  whether  you 
wanted  me  to  say  something 
as  an  afterthought.  1  was  at  a 


last    news(;ast     you    dkt    for 
KSAN' 

WN:  It  was  like  .Mad  .Vlaga 
/.inc.  In  color. 

.MK:  What  happened  in  be- 
tween? 

WN:  I  became  \ery  profi- 
cient al  satirizing  by  using 
collages.  It  just  got  better,  is 
essmtialty.what  happened. 

MK:  Was  any  one  newscast 
particularly  con! i oversial? 

W.N:  The  «mly  newscast  I 
ever  had  censored  was  a  news- 
cast I  did  alMuit  the  Iterkeley 
Barb  in  which  I  gave  a  sex 
ad    that    th.'    Berk.d.v     Itarb 


0 

his  .son  wa.>  removing  some 
parts  Iroi^i  a  parked  car.  with 
the  owners  perm ii«s ion.  and 
wusarrested  by  the  Oakland 
police  on  suspicion  ot  theft 

The  fK)lice  maile  no  effort 
to  contact  either  .Mr.  Jones  or 
his  w  iks"  so  his  son  had  to  ac- 
complish this  with  the  one 
phone  call  he  was  allowed. 
When  ttweasT^ reached  court, 
according  to  Mr.  Jones,  he  was 
able  to  prove  that  his  .son  was 
innocent  of  the  theft  charge 
and  the  result  was  that  the 
ca.se  was  dismis.sed.  .A  second 
w»sult,  lioweVer,  was  that  fm 
.son  had  been  fired  from  his 
job  at  Wells  F'argo  due  to  the 


unjustified  arrest. 


hjs  life 

-  He  offered  as  an  example 
the  experience  of  his  eighteen 
year-old    son   who   had   com- 

training    pmgraiTL Mr.  Jojjes.  who  was  bom  in 

and  was  thereup<jn  employed.  New  York  and  educated  in 
at  a  Wells  Fargo  bank.  Jones  Washington.  D.C..  studied 
said  that  earlv  one  afternoon     music  at  San  Francisco  State 


College  and  the  I  niversily  of 
CalfTornia  and  now  makOs  his- 
home  in  Oakland,  where  he  is 
employed  as  a  fireman  His 
talent  has  earned  liim  appear- 
ances with  such  groups  as  the 
San  FranciscO  Spring  Opera, 
the  Oakland  Light  Opera  Com- 
pany; the^an  FrancLsco  Bach 
Society.  theCarmel  Bach  F'e.s-' 
"Tiyal,  The  Oakland  Sympj^pny 
Orchestra  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco .Municipal  Chorus'  Opera 
presentations 

Before  closing.  Jones  rec- 
ommended strongly  that  all 
students,  regardless  of  race. 
^*ho  ari-  aware  iif  the  injus- 
tices  being  peipetualed  in  the 
country  today  make  exery  ef- 
fort to  complete  their  college 
education  and  apply  it  bring- 
ing about  roforms  that  the 
syslem  has  failed  to  accom 
pliKh.' 


Should  Abortions 


iBe  Legalized? 


(iary  Saski.  Pre  Dent.  Maj. 

I  think  that  the  decision  to 
have  an  atiortion  should  be 
left  up  to  the  pregnant  gu:l. 
-:-**art  ol  the  decision  should  be 
left  up  to  the  doctor  also,  but 
the  girl  is  the  main  lactor  It 
should  be  lip  to  her  to  decide 
whether  she^'wami*  +he  chtW 
or  it  she  thinks  that  it  will  be 
a  twrden  on  Iwr  lite . — . 


Willis  Kirk:  New  Dean  of  Men 


By  Hon  Wilkinstm 

.A    student    in    need    has    a 
friend    indeed    in   the   form   of 


Mr.  Willis  Kirk,  the  new   as- 
sistant to  the  DeaiLui  .Mcji. 

Dean  Kirk's  straightforward 
concern   for   students  will   be 


Dean  Kirk  also  helps  stu- 
dents by  writing  letters  of 
recommendation  and  letters 
to    the    draft    board,    and    \n 


Gina  Fajardo.  .Air  Trans.  Maj, 

I  think  It  shi)uld  l)e  legalized, 
especially  if  the  woman's  fu- 
ture will  be  ruined  by  having 
a  baby  In  other,  words,  women 
who  don  t  want  to  keep  the 
child  should  be  allow  ed  tu  hav  e 
an  abortion  tiecause  the  child 
may  just  be  put  up  for  adop- 
tion and  have  to  stay  in  an 
adoption  agency  for  '.several 
years 


would 


want  to  get  ofl  your  mind  and 
onto  paper.  The  Staff.'  loun- 
ders  of  the  UNmag,  "Ram  I* 
,  Up.  "  are  accepting  submis- 
sions in  Cloud  Hall,  ;5:5.1F. 


is  freer  Both  productions  are 
being  sponsored  by  the  Drama 
Department. 

Buckley 

William  F  Buckley  .Ir  , 
noted  Conservative  and  editor 
of  the  magazine  National  Re- 
view, w  ill  engage  in  a  televi.sed 
debate  with  writer  Paul  Jac- 
obs on  .April  10  at  the  KQED 
studios.  Call  :W1-1000  lor  fur- 
ther details. 


yeah.  IVh  only  gone  straight, 
because  the  community  has 
gotten  more  political.  KSAN  is 
essentially  probabUi-JW hat  it 
started  out  to  b«':  a  music 
"stnthMi  with  perswiialftie? 
was  fine  and  acceptable  at 
one  time.  But  it  isn't  aceept- 
abk'  to  a  large  segment  of  the 
M»-caH»'d  c«>mmunity.  AVftat  4t^ 
means,  essentially .  is  that 
more  and  more  people  are  be 
coming  politicized.  There  is  a 
growing  movement.  Essentail- 
ly,  a  movement  that  listens 
to  riK-k  'n  roll  music.  I  mean, 
thafs  why  anybody  would  be 
cimeerned  atMMit  a  radio  sta- 
tion like  KS.\.N  in  the  first 
place.  — 

HIM    IHU  UUIIll  I!,'  — 


WN:-  4i4sll. -  i-  don'X  kium. 
Somehow  I'm  not  able  to  re- 
late tolhis  format  of  question 

ing.  - 

MK:  Let  me  be ii little  more 

"spi'Oino  TheirHasa  point  been 
rtrached  where  your  treatment 
of  the  news  has  beeij  banned 
from  all  airwavfrirV- — ^ 

--WN:  Oh.  no.  f  doilf  thlnlf 
so.  What  my  treatment  of  the 
news  was  was  collages,  and 
just  dramatizing.  I  mean,  the 
essential  point  was  satirizing 
the  news.  Thai's  essentially 
what  I  was  doing. 

.MK:  Where  did  you  get  the 
initial  idea  for  your  news- 
casts' 

WN:  FromKBLA.  - 

.    MK-  can  \ii)u   retail   Wliat 


give.    I    was    doing    a 
Berkeley  Barb  of  the  air.  The 
Berkeley  Barb  was  on  strike 
„iit-the  lime,  and  Luscdthivwx    - 
■Tld^alMiiil  a  wild  classified  hQ: 
S«H'.  what  Metromedia "s  es- 
lially     concerned     alxiut     art" 
dirty  words  and  references  to 
'sex  and  references,  of  course, 
-to-drug^  and  rev«dution. 
~MH:   ffiJU  yoH  get  back  on 
the  air":" 
WN:  You  mean  on  the  radio? 
MK'  ^ eah  * 

~WN:  r^a'lknqw.l  donTt": 

know.  .  — • — 

.MK:    Do  you  watit   to  get 
back  on  the  air"' 

WN:  I'm  not  sure  I  want  to 
get  back  on  the  radio.  I  think 
that  television  has  a  lot  of  pos- 
sibilities. I'll  probably  be.  you 
know,  doing  something. 
.MK:  Far  out.  '       r , 

WN:   I  may  be  involved  in 


Hillsmah... 

(Contlnue«i^inun  Page  li 


iK'lwei'ii  >oui  ilb!^!" 

Strikers  s|H>kesmen-s»y4fM»y- 


ht'ootieial  for  many  a  troublod — holping   wtHdentw   fill   out   eol — Hat — Ih-rtr.ind.    tienrral — Kd- 

lelters     of      Maj. 

.Abortion   is   needed    in   the 

case  when  contraception  has 
taUcd^Mrlt'jUiTOPthrinp  ITT  going 


mah 

Kirk  said  that  many  students 

are  uninformed  alHtiit  financial 

jttirt.  grattts  and  loans  \h■^^  the 


lege     forms     and 
character. 


wanl-lo  extend  a  word-  of 
thanks  to  everyone  on  campus 
who  suj)po'rted  them  and  hon- 
orcil the 'picket  lines  They 
wTsh  to  extend  a  special  word 
of  thankfi-to  SDS  for  helping 
to  man  the  lines  throughout 
the  strike  -and  for  the  support 
-Work  done  with  The  student 


movies.    Wtnitfvcr    happens. 


body,  and  to  the  members  frf 
the  AFT  who  walked  the  line 
and  tried  to  buikbsupport  for 
the  workers  among  the  rest 
of  the  iaculty.  • 

"llillsman's  desirek  or  not. 
we  re  damn  elad  for  SDS.  They 
were  the  one  group  of , students 
who  dul  anything  lor  us  In  an 
obvious   way,   and   tlic\  II   Ik 

•wpicftwo  ir  w>  nave  to  wark 


those  lines  again. 


might  qualifx  f«»r. 

(hie  of  his  major  concerns  is 
that  many  sttidents  who  seek 
t«i  transfer  or  petition  to  grad- 
uate hav«'  no  knowledge  of  re- 
quirements for  gradtiatmn  or 
final  dales  for  submitting  ap- 
plication  to  desired  colleges. 

Kirk  suggested  that  students 
who  have  t ransf erred  nr grad- 
uated could  come  and  speak 
to  students  who  are  about  tu 
leave  the  college  and  glVJ^^M 
vice  on  what  problems-  and 
technicalities  they  could  avoid 
or.  at  least.  simplil\. 

Dean  Kirk  acts  as  a  liaison 
for  student  problems  off  as 
well  as  on  campus.  He  has 
c\en  been  known  tu  help  bumc 
female  students  who  were  in 
dire  need. 


"Basically    trying    to   listen 
itrip  students  .sct-a—ni 


nu'auiiigful  education  here  at 
City  College.'"  is  the  format 
for  Dean  Kirk.  


Dean  Kirk  holds  various 
other  po.silious  .such  atuiipou- 
soring  the  B.S.I  .,  and  head- 
ing the  BiMtker  T.  Washifigt<Mi 
(enter,  an  off  campus  tutorial 
program.  ■  '  '  '■  '~---. . 

Dean  Kirk  said.  '"the 
(iuardsmen  can  act  as^a  viable 
vehicle  for  delivering  such  in- 
formation as  a  proposal  for 
the  forgiveness  of  F's  and  final 
dates  lor  taking  leaves  of  ab- 
sence. " 

IK>an  Kirk's  office  has  stu- 
dents running  and  jumping  in 
and  out  all  day,  so  if  you  wish 
~io  see  him.  make  an  appoiril- 
ment  and  beat  (he  rush. 


to  be  wrong  with  the  kid  ! 
think  it  s  allowable  if  the  pa- 
xents  and  doctor  all  approve. 
1  doji  t  think  it  would  be  right 
topet-aborHoTTs freely  tx-cause 
some  {H-ople  would  u.^e  rt— H^ 
their  own  advantage . 


Sociology 


l^eonora  KIKredge. 

^aj. ^r- 

--^  girl  who  really  wants  an 
abortion  is.gomg  to  get  it  done 
anyway  They  should  really 
repTOl  the  laws  .so  that  they 
could  have  legit imati'  abor- 
tions I')»ocIors  wouki  be  able  to 
perlorm  them  legaliv  and  not 
have  to  do  it  under  cover  The 
way  they  re  doing  it  now.  the 
woman's  life  ig  often  at  tisk^ 

TlyPSuTTImlr 


L. 


.:.i 


/ 
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'Look  Qiit  Kid,  They  Keep  It  All  Hid'-Dylan 


THE  GUARDSMAN 


By  Liz  Jones  i  KCSF  New  s 
Staff)  iindJim  Browning 


1  grew  up  !iui4^t4ftg^lr<»m  4lw- 


>n  Liberation 


vipus  opponents  of  Women's 
Rights  were  silent  afterwards. 
Another  part  of  the  early 
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Rams  6th  liLState Jminiev^ 


inffriority  romplex.that Haetng^- 
a  woman  m  this  society  im- 
posed upon  me.  I  felt  in|fe;'ior 
not  because  1  had  "Penis  En- 
vy.  "  Out  because  everywhere 
that  1  looked  I  could  see  that 
more  value  was  placed  upon 
The  life  of  a  man.  and  that  life 
for  me  was  more  challenging 
and  varied.  Every,  Ijuality  that 
was  adinired  in  a  woman 
served  to  keep  her  in  chains 


struggle  for  Women's  rights 
revolved  around  wages"!  Dur- 


-^ 


I  f 


The  so-called  ■"advantages"  of 
being  a  woman,  being  able  to 
be  (kpejident.  not  having  to 
work.  eU.\  looked  like  dlsad- 

•  vantages  to  me.  In  my  mind, 
they  spelli^d  never  being  taken 
seriously  as  a  human  being, 
never  having  the  feeling  that  I 
conrmlTecnTir  own  ffost  my^OT 
could  lake  care  of  my  .self.  etc. 
Men  t;oi  to  do  all  the  t.xciting, 
aciveiilurinis  and  meaningful 
thintis  while  women  had  only 
two  bis»  moments;  Motherhood  • 
and   .Marriage.    .Mischievious- 

'  ness  and  boldness  wete  en- 
couraged in  boys  while  girls 
were  supposed  to  be  nice  and 
polite     People    wanted    sons 

—more   than  daughters  and   1  — 
carried  my  father  s  name,  not 
my  mother  s. 

I  no  longer  have  that  sense 
of  inferiority,  because  I  have 

-learned  things.  I  didn't  learn 
them  from  the  books  that  my 
teachers  told  me  to  read,  like 
the  ones  written  by  our  "ob- 
jective" .Mr.  Freud.  I  learned 
them  from  talking  to  other 
women  and  finding  that  1  was 
not  alone  in  my  feelings.  And 
I  learned  from  others  who 
have  suffered  oppression  in 
this  socletj.  And  I  learned 
from  reading  Ihe  books  that 
Ihixse  people  found  answers  in. 

_J'm  presenting  some  of  my 
findings  and  beliefs  for  those 
of  >ou   that  still  suffer.  .\nd 

Tfiere  the>  are  ipr  What  they're 
worth.     ^-^ -----       - 

There  is  evidence  that  some 
early  societies  land  the  ones 
that  our  "civilization  sprang 
from  I.  were  matriarchal.  Peo- 
ple in  primitive  societies  livetl 
.  a  much  more  communal  life 
than  we  do  .-\nd  due  to  com- 
plex systems  oi  uroup  mar- 
hage  ITmI  \M-nt  along  with 
that  earl^rcmimunal  life,  peo- 
ple knew  (oV  certain  who  their 
.  mothers  wtre  but  not  their 
.  fathers.  Therefore  your  rela- 
tives were  those  related  to  you 
through  your  mother  P>ery- 
one  owned  the  land  in  common 


International  Women's  Day  celebration  in  Mission  Dolores  Park,  March  1970  .  .  . 

(Photo  by  Lynn  Adier) 


■Men  flirt  miminp  But  no  greattT 

value  was  put  on  the  form  of 
work   they  did   for  the  com- 
munity than  the  form  6f  wdrk 
~tno  Av'omon  aia  ror  mt*  cbm- 


tic  animals)  —  everything 
changed. 

First  of  all.  physical  strength 
enjoyed  a  new  esteem.  Itefore. 
when  there  had  been  nothing 
to  steal,  there  was  no  premium 
placed  on  the  ability  to  pro- 
tect, or  on  the  ability  to  rob. 
There  was.  in  a  way.  the  same 
division  of  labor  ^between 
women  and  men.  with  women 

things  and  men  of  outside 
things.  Hut  the  relative  import- 
ance of  these  two  divisions 
changed.  What  was  the  owner- 
ship of  a  pot  in  which  meals 
were  ciKiked  in  compiirisou 
with  the  source  of  milk.  meat, 
fur.  and  exchangeable  com- 
m  mi  i  ties'.' 

Secondly,  the  family  struc- 
ture changed,  since  inheritance 
was  no  longer  a  casual  mat- 
ter" Men  owned  the  herds 
( wealth  I"  and  wanted  it  passed 
on  to  their  heirs.  .And  they 
wanted  to  know  who  their  heirs 
were.  In  Ihe  former  group 
marriages  there  Ivad  been  a 
tendency  for  individuals  to 
have  a  favorite  husband  or 
wife.  This  was  converted  into 
monogamy.  Strict  fidelity  was 
expected  of  women  while  men 
were  allowed   to  do  as  they 


pleased. 

And^   so     women     became 

^ienated    from     the    world. 

Where  before  they  were  con- 

sidercd    valuable    as  Tiuilian 


posed    upon    women    go.    we 
must  remember  two. things. 

First  of  all  the  pill,  has 
done  a  lot  to  make  it  possible 
for  women  to  choose  whether 
or  not  they  want  to  be  mothers. 
They  also  have  more  control  \ 
over  the  amount  of  work  t^ey 
want  to  put  into  motherhdod. 
by  being  able  to  limit  family 
size. 

^^^urther  -the  fanwly  stjuc^_ 
litfe  seems  to  be  once  again 
going  through  changes.  People 
just  aren't  getting  what  they 
need  from  it.  In  .-Xmerica  m 
Ihe  last  five  years  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  move  tow- 
-ards  the  re-establishment  of 
coTminunal  life.  Older  children 
look  after  younger  ones,  and 
men  and  women  havt;  a  more 
equal  share  in  ihe  care  oi 
children.  In  countries  like  Is- 
rael.  where  most  people  live 
in  communes  called  Kibbutz 
and  everyone  has  a  responsi- 
bility towards  all  the  children  • 
of  the  Kibbutz,  women  have  a 
higher  position  than  in  the 
Lnited  States.  This  despita  the 
fact  thai  the  Jewish  faith  is 
extremely  patriarchal.  (.\o 
matter  what  you  ve  heard  of 
JeW'ish  Mothers,  don't  forget 
that   women   have  to   sit   up- 


litionist,  meetings.  The  Earth 
did  not  shake.  The  sky  did  not 
fall.  Women  began  to  realize 
that  they  were  capable  of 
much  more  than  they  had 
thought  previously.  They  soon 
discovered  other  strengths  as 
they  worked  tirelessly  collect- 
iDg  signatures  for  petitions  or 
faced  mob  violence  when  they 
spoke  The  Church,  among 
othei^ij,  attacked  them  a s_ de- 
grading their  sex.  this  led  our 
heroines  into  challenging  so- 
ciety s  premises  about  women 
They  bega»i  to  see  and  speak 
out  against  unfair  property 
laws^nil  economic  oppression 
of  working  wonicn. 

.\s  women  helped  abolitlOii- 
ists,  abolitiiDnists  helped 
women.  Illustrative  of  the  \<ay 
the  two  movements  fed  each 
other,  was  effect  of  an  im- 
promptu sj>eech  'given  in  18.')1 
by  the  black  woman  alx)litioii- 
ist.  Sojourner  Taith.  The  au- 
dience had  previously  heckled 
other  women  speakers.  .After 
a  clergyman  who  said  that 
\ffomen  were  too  weak  and 
helpless  to  be  trusted  with  the 
vote  was  applauded.  Sojourner 
angrily  got  up  and  said:  "That 
man  over  there  says  that 
women  need  to  be  helped  into 


ing  the  civil  war,  many  women 
had  had  to  support  themselves 
for  the -first -ttmerSemetiB»©8^ 
their  men  came  back  crippled, 
if  they  came  back  at  all,  and 
women    had    to    continue    to 

'work,  in  some  c^ses  being  the 
sole  support  of  their  familiefT 
Most  of  these  women  worked 
in  factories.  And  most'of  them 
didn't  get  paid  what  men  did 
for  doing  the  same  job.  This 
was  not  because  they  didn't 
do  the  job  as  well.  This  was  be- 
cause the  owners  brifie^  fac- 
tories didn't  mind  if  people 
went  hungry  as  long  as  they 
themselves  could  get  labor  a 

•  liUle  more  cheaply ^Thi^  state_ 
of  affairs,  of  course,  didn't 
please  the  working  man  any 
more  than  the  working  woman. 
He  could  easily  be~iH?placed 
by  a  woman  who  was  forced  to 
work  for  less,  especially  if  he 
tried  to  demand  better  work- 
ing conditions  foj-  hirnself  .As 
a  result,  women  weren't  al- 
lowed into  the  unions  until 
1867.  when  they  became  too 
numefcus  t5  b^'igflflred. 

Towards  Ihe  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury women  also  began  or- 
ganizing around  the  temper- 
ance issue.  Married  women 
had  no  control  over  their  own 
wages.  .\  working  woman 
could  sweat  it  out  m  a  factory 
all  week  only  to  have  her  hus- 
band blow  all  the  bread  come 
Saturday  night  The  name 
W.C.T.U.  usualLv  conjures  up 
images  of  crazy,  unreasoning, 
fanatics  But  it  was  no  joke. 
Thev  often  weren't  allowed  in 


Tough  62-6 1  loss  To 


LACC  Sinks  Rams 


The  Rams  came,  they  saw, 
and  they  were  conquered.  It 
took  only  one  game  of  the 
three-day  1970  Junior  College 
Basketball  Tournament  Cham- 
pionship for  t4w^€€SF  baHoon 
to  burst.  The  dream  of  a  state  _ 
title  for  Sid  Phelan's  hustling 
crew  ended  in  a  frustrated 
frenzy  when  they  failed  on 
five  shots  in  the  final  thirty 
seconds,  finally  dropping  tlie 
heartbreaker.  62-61,  to  Los 
Angeles  City  College. 

But  the  never-say-die  Rams 
bounced  ba(?k  irr  style  with  a 
74-6tt  victory  the  fnllowinp 
night  over  Contra  Costa  in  the 
semi-finxils  of  the  consolation 
bracket. 

riu^  third  ni<ihl  of  the  action 
in  the  tourney  founjj  the  Rams 
locking  horns  "with  San  Joa- 
quin Dclt;i  W  stake  was  the 
con.solalion  championship  or 
tilth  place,  ami  a  mythical 
Northern  California  JC  title 
Hul  San  Joaquin- builJUap  a 


.'J9-;j0  halftime  lead,  and  even- 
tually won  it,  88-79. 

The  tourrvament  was  some- 
what of  a  disappointment  to 
the  Rams  in  as  much  as  they 
didn't  win  It.  IToweverT  Ifiefe 
uerea  few  pluses  whidi-cotrid  - 
lake  some  of  the  sorrow  away. 

— Darj'le  Johnson"!  GGC 
player  of  ih^ear.  tallied  69 
points  in  the  three  games. 

-yThe  stubborn  CCSF  de- 
fense, and  a  machine-like\ 
oporaTed  offense  controlled  the 
ganie  liOm  the  highscoriny  Los 
.Angeles  team.  They  had  aver- 
aged  wer  100  pouua  a  tjanw- 
before  the  Rams  slowed  them 
down.  '" 

—.And  the  Rams  tinished  the 
year  at  a  very  respectable  24-fi 
record. 

The  results  of  the  touraia-- 
inent  found  Ihe  tourney  tavor- 
ite.  Compton.  as  the  chanip. 
It  was  the  32nd  consecutive 
win  iiir  the  JC  champs  this 
v«al»- 


Rams'  Susko  BrSaks 
Mark,  Wins  Tqutney 


John  -Siisfco -fired  a.  record- 
brcdking  six-uuder  t)ar'66  to 
lead  him  to  the  championship 
in  the  .54  hole  Western  CollcL'i-- 


ale  .Junior  College  go!t  tourna- 
ment at  Fresno,  held  on  March 


MeamChilo.  when  Susko  has 
not  been  av<ay  reaping  up  the 
glories  of  his  individual  con- 
qiU'Sl.s he  has   led   tlu-   Ram 


Rams  Lose  One^But 
They  Win  One  (Finqlly!) 


Coach        Lou        N'asquez  s 
thindads  lo.sl   a  clo.se  one  to 


swept  the  100  with  Andy  Wat- 
kins  m  first 


some     of     the     places     they 
hatcheted  to  pieces  anyw  ay ! 

This  brings  us  to  who  op- 
posed the  19th  amendment.' 
Much  money  was  spent  on  the 

mpaign  to  defeat  .suffrage. 


— OI>vi«usly.  the  l>reweri*s  w«^ 
afraid  that'  if  women  voted 
they  would  vole  for  prohibi- 
tion. 

Suffrage  organizers  also 
complained  that  railroad,  oil. 
-and  general  inaiiufacluring 
lobbyists  made  trouble  an>- 
where  that  suffrage  was  up 
for  legiklative  action  or  refer- 
endum. Although  big  business 
didn't  formally  organize 
around  opposition  to  suffrage, 
there  is  evidence  that  it  did  a 
lot  to  try  and  halt  the  march 
towards  the  19th  amendment. 
Various  businessmen  donated 


21-24.  — — : 

Sus"k().  the  number  one  man 
on  this  years  (X:SF  golf  team, 
Ted  a  fiehlof  160  golfers,  repre- 
senting 2.5  JC's  in  the  touriTa- 
ment 
: — Tlie  road  tu  victory  for  Ihe 
^am^H'e^^was  not  anM?esy  onv 
The  first  two  rounds  Of  the 
tourney  were  held  at  Belmont. 
On  opening  day,  Susko  shot"  a 
76.  But  the  following  round,  he 
jumped  into  the  limelight  with 
a    sizzling   66.   eivihe   him 


«olf  team  to  a  .5-1  league  mark. 
Susko     h^s.    averaged  _  73.3^ 


a 
into 


carnages  an(]  lifted  over 
ditches,  and  "have, the  best 
place  everywhere.  Nobody 
ever  heilps  nnie  into  carriages 


huge  sums  of  money  to  anti- 
suffrage  groups. 

Big  businessmen  feared  suf- 
frage  because  they  were  un- 
smV   as'^ttr^how   tfiese   rietv 


sizzling   66.   givit\g 
three   stroke   lead   going 
the  final  round. 

■ — 'fhe  final  pightecn  holes  wttp 
played  at  San  Joaquin  Country 
club.  Susko  was  teanW-d  with 
tip  three  rtntenders  in  the" 
head-on  battle  for  the  elusive 
crown.  But  Susko  refu.sed  to 
faller  against  the  .top-flight 
competition,  andhis  79\rasone 


rti:it)t)t  run  on  tno  ifliiowin^ 

Friday  before  T^jsler  va(;i- 
Jion.  the  Ram  Uunckuls  posted 
(heir  first- victory  of  Ihe  sea- 
son S^ainst  a  stunned  San 
-3trxv  City  College  team  of 
thincJads 

The  Ram  thindadders  sul- 
fered   their   (htrd   los.s'   m   as 


!•  n)ni  lliea  on  though  the 
Hams  w eie  unable  to  take  first 
iiLany  ol  the .  remaluiug-run- 
,  niiijr  rt  cuts.  The  Rams  for  the 
most  part  played  second  and 
third  fidtile  to  the  (iladialors 

III  the  jumping  events  the 
Rams  look  ttie  high  jump  with 

yde  iSadler's   leap  of  6  4" 


riie  KanTs  took  the  440  re- 
lay and  dominated  mo>it  of  the 


MioKi'  Ir^iii'i  iliaii  Ills  ii[i|)iin 
ents.  giving  tjim  the  champion- 
ship The  victory  was  the  first 
ever  by  a  City  College  golfiT 


—    John  Susko 

.strokes  a  round  in  the  first  six 
matrhes.  His  latest  supers 
round  was  a  one  undor  par 
71  at  the  tricky  Sharp  Park, 
layout.    .  -  - 

ThF    Ram's     most     recent 


w ins  iLivu i.'iiint'  HI  rhv  t'x[>t'ntjt' 
of  Merritt  and  Foothill.  t;reg 
Corvi  shot  an  even  par  72  at 
Sliarp  in  one  of  the  footliill 
"Vk-tortPRT---- —    -" — . ^-— 


many  meets  when  the;^  lx>wed 
oin  1o  the  Cfiabol  Gladiators 
71-66  at  Chabol  on  Fridav. 
March  i;}th. 

The  Rams  came  on  siroi^ 
on  the  track  but  Chabct  cor- 
raled  the  first  places  and  the 
field  events  to  e<lge  the  Ranis 
lor  the  victory. 

_  Chabol  s     Ciladidtors     tooK 
Ijotii  the  440  and  the. mile  re^^ 
lays. 

RanV  Ibiiidad  Ilumbcrto 
Hernandez  led  a  Ram  sweej) 
of  the  two-mile  event,  and  he 
was  also  the  only  Ram  •  to 
place  i2ndi  in  the  mile. 
In    the    da.shes    the    Rams 


J^liu 


oilier  track  event.s_irumberto 
Hernandez     took     the      mile 

111  the  880  run.  Donnie  Bruce 
took  Ihe  120  hhs  in  :15  6.  Dave 
Power  finisJied  first  in  the  twtj 
mile  •9:46.5 1,  and  .Andy  Wat- 
kins  look  iKith  the  100  jnd  220 
-da.shes . • 


Ram  long  jumper  Dave  Robin- 
spn  took  his  event.  Ram  Clyde 
Younger  led  a  Ram  sweep  of 
Ihe  triple  jump" 

Chabol  swept  the  sliot-put 
and  dominatijd  the  discus  and 
the  |)ole  vault 

Scoring  iheir  first  meet  win 
of  the  season  th<'«Rams  ran  up 

"Jaguar's  47  at  CCSl-ThlFFri- 
day  before  Easter 
•  Jaguar  Coacli  Bert  Bonanno 
commented       we     were     de- 

'. si  roved  by  a  team  that  was 
stinging  mad  after  losing  a 
close  meet  i  Chabol  i  the  week 
belore  


A  Ram  sv,eep  jn.tlie  high^ 
jump  was  l«?d  by  Clyde  Sqdler 
who  cleared  the  bar  ai  64  ' 
Leading  a  Ram  sweep  in  the 
triple    jump.    Donnie    Bruce 
Went  46'  to  lake  first.         ._ 

.\ud're    Hilks    look    first    ui 
the  di.scus  with  a  1,1.5  7    throw 

San  Jose  dominated  the  440 
JliUilL-tuak  Ihcihul puU plauid— 


Tlrsl  in  The  440  iiUerraedrSte 
hurdles,  and  dominated  the 
pole  vault .  ~^  '  "     ■ 

Tin's  coming  Friday,  .April 
the  10th  the  Rams  will  travel 
out  to  Diablo  \alley  College  to 
lake  on  the  DVC' Vikings  at 

JiiuiL : L__ 


iTiuniTy. '  Kveryone  voted  and 
participated  in  decision-mak- 
ing "There  were  no  prisons 
Serious    crimes    were    rarely 

—  committed.  -  In    the    unlikely 

''icvent  of  war.  captured  people^- 
wefp  ad(»pt«d.  and  given  the^ 
same   rights   as  anyone  else 

JNiii  rriore  was  produced  than 

<-wa.s  ujiisumed  and  there,  was  _ 

— no  surplu.s  and  no  monev. 


This  was^  all  before  there 
was  any  kind  oT  private  prop- 
erty People  just  owned  the 
tools  they  needed  for  then- 
work .  Wliiyi  some  people  be- 
-gaa  La_acqiiire  things  of  a  dif- 


ferent sort  of  value:  things 
that  provided  more  things  for 
people  than  were  necessary  to 
taK(?  fart!-'if  thiJni  li-f  ■■  dijiitear: 


beings,  taking  an  equal  part 
in  community  affairs,  their 
most  important  contnbutioni 
to  society  now  "was  in  the  Sbi- 
Hty  to  produce  and  raise  strong 
male  children!  Aiul  things  have 
been  this  way  for  centuries 

However,  there  are  reasons 
to  be  opUmi.slic  al)OUi  Ihe  |>osi- 
4ion  of  women  in  Ihe  future. 
rThei*  js. the  effect  .of  the  in- 
dustrial   revolution.    .Automa- 
tion     has      made      physical 
strength  less  of  an  asset  than 
before    It  is  no  accident  that 
the  role  of  Western  woman  has 
gone  through  a  new,  compara- 
tively radical  transformation 
in  the  past  100  years    .A.s  far 
as  the  limitations  that  child- 
dbtstring-and  ceartng:  have  im- 


stairs  in  a  synagogue,  away 
from  the  men,  in  order  to  make 
up  for  their  inferiyrily  by  sit- 
ting closer  to  HIM  I      ^ 
But  changes  dOH't  Jdrt  "haip" 


pen."^  Society  has  a  tendency 
^o  resist  change.  That  is  why 
it  is  necessary  for  people  to 
act  in  order  to  promote  change, 
not  to  just  "free  their  mindii-1' 

lA'f'sT^  Jif  the  history "or~ 
Wornan's  struggle  for  freedom- 
in  the  US    and  examine  her 
present  condition  to  see  why 
this-' ' 


or  over  puddles,  or  gives  me 


£ciselidlt:Eorecast  That  Catft  JMUss^ 


the  Best*  place  —  and  iain't  I 
a  woman'' 

"Look  at  my  armi  iiiave 
plowed  and  planted  and  gath- 
eretl  into  barns,  and  mi  man 
could  TTeatr  me ' —  arid  airtli, 
a  woman"'**'!  could  trork  35 
much  and  eat  as  much  as  a 
man  —  when  I  could  gel  it  — 
jmd,  bt^fMhe  lash  as-weU! 


The  movement  td  change 
Woman's  basic  position  in 
society^  grew,  in  this  country, 
around  tmd  out  of  Ihe  st  ruggle 
for  abolition  Women  who  wtTc 
concerned  alxiut  slavery 
lormed  Female  .Abolition 
groups  They  were  afraid  to 
speak  before  men.  However, 
a  few  men  started  loming  to 
theae-jxcltiaively  female  a>)o- 


And  ain't  I  a  woman'.' 
i"I  have  borno.  13  children, 
atid  seen  most  of  'em  sold  into 
slavery,  aiwi  w1m»h  1  cried  out 
with  my  mother's  grief,  none 
but  Jesus  heard  me  -  and 
ain't  1  a  woman?  " 

.As  she  left  the  speaker's 
platform,  the  applause  was 
thunderous.  People  had  been 
move<l  to  tear.s  and  the  pre- 


voters  vvjjuld  vote.  Things  were 
fine  foj^them  already  and  they 
were  afraid  to  risk  change. 
The  achievement,  of  suf- 
frage followed  a  long  struggle, 
"But  it  linalTy'came  in  l93(r.~So" 
-wp  go!  the -rote.- Did  that  mean 
fretHl<Mn'.'  No.  Pe<»ple  felt  that 
the  battle  had  been  won  and 
ihey    quit    trying.    For    fifty 


By  Joe  Konte 


Spediacci  Paces  Baseball 


Swimmers  lose  Agdirf 


years  we  have  not  bothered  to 
organize  around  doing  some- 
thing for  ourselves.  ,\  few  in 
dividuais  have  "made  some 
gains  while  things  for  the  rest 
of  us  have  slid  backwards. 
But  now.  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  women"  arc 
once  again  beginning  to  fight 
for  their  rights  ou  a  large 
.  tralc.  ■  .       -  


Ram   hurler  Ray  Spediacci 
-struck   out    14.-  and   tossed   a 


i 


three    hitter    against    Merrit 

Maixh  19.  leading  CCSF  to  a 

"     12-1  victory.  The  win  wastmly 

the  second  of  the  year  for  the 

"^^Slumping   Rams,   and    ironic- 

l^ally.  it  was  SjH'diacci  who  al.so 

'  w.as  the  victor  in  that  i-onlest. 
The  tall  righthander  went  J  for 
5  at  the  plate,  and  went  the 


distance  for  the  win 

Tht'  (WSF  swimntcr  s  dnip- 
ped  their  second  leagik-  meet 
.of  the  year.  90-21.  to  Oial.lo 
Valley.  The'  squad  wa.s  «vei- 
cbme  by  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  DVC.  which  .sent  :]3 
swimmers  and  10  divers 
against  the  weak  Ram  core  of 
8  .swimmers  and  1  lyes.  onei 
diver.  ■  ^  . 


Another  inajor  league  ba-se- 
ball  sea.son  has  arrived  at  the 
magic  door  of  the  -sport's 
world  .\nd  il-is  Ihe  time  of 
yvar  when  all.  the  spt>rt  buffs 

"ffialie  Ttieii-  {tre(liciibns  ()ii  jh(' 
iiiitconie  of  the  lour  pennant 
races  But  we  do  not  involve 
ourselves  m  such  chit-chat. 
Only  wild^uesses  can  be  made 
at  this  point,  and  we  refuse  to 
prov  ide  the  noose  for  our  own 
hanging  Perhaps  we  „max 
lake  a  stab  at  picking  Ihe 
w  I  n  n  e  r  s  come  September 
I.  when  we  can  Ih'  more  .con- 
fident in  'our  selection.  Hovv- 
eyer,  we  can  let  you  iff  on  a 
f«w  predictions  which  will  be 

,  certain  to  happen  in  tHe  ronv 


-  The  MrtS-gJil  bPCOmc -. Tony  Conipli.Tr.T  nf  ^m. 

■w.fli.kt,    f...M.*^       ..f  I.....  I........  «.^..       ...^M       .,:..       4  I.   .       l^ .1...     I.' 


just  another  team,  atteiulaiici 
w  ill  droj).   and   the  fans,  wijl 
vvi.sh    they    were    ba 
clovvniTagain.        " 

.  Rtrhtp  .Mlcii  w  ijl  wntiiiue 
111-.  iKiii-si  lii>(hil«"<l  vacalioiis' 
denounce  Cardinal  lans  as  tlie 
worst  III  baseball,  and  a.sk  to 
be  traded.         ^^ 

. ,  Ted  Sizemore  ot  the 
Dodgers  Will  be  selected  Roo- 
kie of  the  Year  for  Ihe  second 

si  rai^lit^  .sea.son. 

.  Casey  Stengel  will  suc- 
ceed C«il  Hodges  ay  manager 
(if  IhoMcts.  Ill  ai!  attempt  to 
bring  back  the  loser  s  image. 

.  Twins  manager  Bill 
Rigney  will  fight  pitcher  Dave 
Bos  well ! — w+th — BHW — .Martin 


limy  1  iini^Mi.11-,1  ni    ^\n<. 

ton  will  win  Ilk-  Ci)mebac}; 
Player  of  Ihe  Year  award  for 
'*"■  second  straight  season 


ITte  tiuiiils  wtll  tinally 

.      .  Nancy  Seavt'r  will  suc- 
■eee«f  Stengel  as   nwnaijer  di" 
the  .Mets. 
.  _    ,    JoeiVpitone  wjii  gel  .ii5_ 

haircut."  _        j 

:  .  STpiro  .Agnew  vvill  c<Tme 
to ' Washington  DA'  stadium^ 
t(r  tiirow  out  the  lirst  ball  in 
the  baseball  opeijer  Sn  won  ! 
get  in  because  he  didn  t  have 
a  ticket  - 

.    Richard  Nixon  will  c-ome 
bail  Spiroout.  and  t 


ing  season : 


taking  on  the  winner. 


ft  perfectlv  clear 


1  then    make 
"  fhn\  it  WTir- 


safc  to  let  the  VP  in 


I  ,. 
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mt\  Stopiyorlrforfgyi^ 
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toLaQ^ 


EDITORIAL; 

During  (ht-  lirst  half  <»t  ihv 
Spring:  M-nu-sU'r  u  kikkI  niaii> 
sluck>ii(s  t'xprcsscd  in(t>n>st  in 
kiiouinu  just  Mh«>ri>  Tht- 
(itiiirclsiiKiii  "i<>  at." 

\\vl\.  \\^•  clttn't  Ihiiik  wc°rt> 
"al '■  aM>pla<-«-.  \i»l  in  (ho  sta 
tic  SCUM-  tit  the  uord.  anv\ia>. 
\\c  think  that  the  paper  is  (l> 
iiainic.  I'hal  is.  we're  alvsa>s 
on  the  mo\e  -chanuint;.  c\»l\ 


m 


t" 


Where  We're    " 

—All  police  oil  campus  now  '. 
—All  power  U»  Hit>  p«'opl«'  I 


tioiis: 

I  .S.  out  ol  \ietnaiiKiiow  : 
— I  .S.  out  ol  Laos  now  : 
— I  .S.  out  of  Kor<>a  now  : 
—Cultural      relations     with 
iiiaiiilaiul  China! 

No  more  obliiiatorv    niili 
tary  serxice! 

—  A  tiuaranteed  minimum  in 
coiiH' : 

l're-sch«Hil    ednc:iiloii    tw- 


In    short,    we    want    manv 
chan)<eh    and    we   want    them 
now.  That  H  about  where  were- 
"at."  ; 

Vou  iiii^ht  say  that  our 
stand  is  "revolutionary."  So 
what!  The  crucial  thiiiK  is  to 
make  thin>is  happtii.  Besides, 
m*  think  that  ctianrte  ix  titno. 


inu. 

Ihat  d<K's  not  mean  to  say 
that  wc  do  nut  .subscribe  lu 
certain  positions,  howexer.  To 
the  contrar>  !  There  are  a  fjood 
inan>  policies  rermeiilinK  in 
our  minds. 

.So  tha;  our  readers  can  Ix-t- 
ter  utiderNtand  us  we  prL-MMiL. 


herewith  u  few  of  those  posl- 


^inuHig  at  the  a^e  ol  two! 

I.eKali/e  marijuana  now  ! 

Free     all     political     pri 
soners! 

Lower  IimkI  prices  in  the 
cafeteria  now ! 

.\  campus  radio  station  on 
the  KM  airwaves  til  9  p.m.! 

.^iiuindaLah 

needy  students! 


mous  with  rcxulution. 

To  wrap  it  up:  we  want  to- 
tal t  rec  dum :  k»  r  1  I  U>i>»  faw»- 
put  the  same  tliouuht  into 
these  words:  fAtremism  in 
the  pursuit  ol  lib«-rty  is  no 
vice!"  I'erhaps  you  can  relate 
to   this   \ision  tt)    a   liberated 

those  who  can  I      .         .-^  M-K- 


Blood  Drive  Set  For  April  15-16 


A  Liberations  News  Service  Report 

\IKT1A.\E.  Laos  iL.NSi  —  With  the  recent  escalation  of 
lltJhtinj'  in  Laos,  the  establishment  press  has  found  a  new  story 
to  replace  the  repetitious  drama  ol  Vietnam.  .lust  one  month 
;iK<).  the  Vientiane  press  corp^  consisted  of  half  a  dozen  strui- 
i^ers  and  freelancers.  TJiero  are  now  more  than  fifty- reporters 
here,  representing  all  the  major  capitalist  propaganda  organs. 

.An  .\BC  television  team  flew  m  from  Tokyo,  hoping  for  some 
combat  footage  from  the  Plain  of  Jars  The  Nciv  York  Time.s 
.sent  Henry  Kamm  up  from  Bangkok  Tlie  wue  services  top 
guns  .m  Saigon  caiiu'  panting  after  ■informed  sources  in 
\ientiane.     . 

.\fter  they  arrive  in  Vientiane,  the  tliousaiul.N  of  Ainencans 
ipreiii-aiid  iliplonurtic  corps  plus  some  industrial  representa- 
tnesi  are  kept  carefully  separated  from  the  natives.  .Most 
ol  the  Official  communily  lives  at  Km-6  —  an  .\merican 
>uburl)  iran.splanled  whole  to  an  isolated  chunk  of  land  six 
kilometers  from  \  lentiane  .\iid,  in  Vientiane.  e\eii  the  .Ameri- 
can l-jnbas.sy  IS  a  humble  one-story  structure  on  a  side  street 
While  the  p«ir»rjniV4>.  >,>iioiul  ruin  itim<Mfii<i'i-f  ni  IviiM)  iiMy  Ift' 
'.:o(kI  lor  a  laugh,  the  press  people  know  that  it  won  I  arou.se. 
ilie  .same  inlert^t  at  home  as  CTiploding  napahn.  and  televised, 
imervims  with  dVuig  tjoldiers.  -r— '  ,;'~ 

But.  the  press  Won't  get  to  talk  to  any  Battlefield  casualties 
or  to  ob.serve  any  search  and  destroy"  missions  led  by  the 
(iieiii  Beret s^The  Koyal  Laotian  government  is  not  eager  to 
publicize  the  extent  of  IS  activities  here,  .so  they  prohibit 
reporters  from, going  into  combat  zones  .And.  since  ttiere  is  vjr- 
Tttattymo  transponatlon  In  Laos,  other  t hair  nii'  CIA's  Sir" 
a  reporter  can  only  go  where  the  Royal  L^ottan  gov^"- 
eminent  wants  him  to  go  —  and  therefore  can  see  only  what 
the  government  wants  him  to  see.  Furthermore,  the  IS.  Em- 
bassy, alsuiim  aiixiutiti  to  have  another  of. its  .Asian  wars  tele- 
vised  at  home,  supfwrts  and  aids  the  \'ientiane"government  m 
its  efforts  to  coatiue  the  pre.ss  to  sleepy  Vientiane. 

It  doesn't  really  bother  most  of  the  newspapermen.  They  can 
crank  their  copy  out  of  the  briefings  provided  by  the  l'  S  mili- 
ii»y  attadies  —  Itow  many  tliousand  Kussian  tanfes"  dcslroyat: 
in  northern  Laos,  etc  —  but  meanwhile,  the  T\  men  are  left 
idly  guz/ling  Scotch  in  the  Lane  .Xang  bar  They  would  like  to 
lilm  the  .American  "presence  here,  but  in  Vientiane  that  pre- 
sence IS  kept  as  inconspictious  as  possible. 

.\ir  .America  will  not  carry  the  T\'  men  to  .see  villages  Ix'ing 
bombed  or  t(»  interview  (ireen  Beret  officers  in  their  secret 
camps,  so  there  s  not  much  left  to  lilm. 


By  Tom  Cleaver 

The  antiwar  movement, 
which  has  been  relatively 
quiet  in  recent  months,  plans 
a  public  resiirgence  today, 
.Appil  16,  tntef national  Student- 
Strike     Day.     Activities    are 

he«J«led  4hPoughort  the  city 
in  various  areas. 

City  College  s  Student  Mo- 
bilization Committee  has 
scheduled  a  teach-in  at  Statler 
Wing  atl  p.m.  Robert  John- 
son from  the  Political  Science 
Department  Dudley  Vasuda 
of  I'tycholopical  and  Ex- 
aTXOllege  fame7and 
Merntt  Beckerman  of  Hu- 
manities will  be  the  featured 
speakers. 

The  San  Francisco  High 
ScIkkjI  Student  Mobilization 
Committee  i.<  holding  a  rally 
and  teach-in  at  the  Presidio. 


near  the  main  gate,  at  11:30 
am.  The  featured  speaker  at 
this  rally  is  Tom  Hayden,  of 
the  Chicago  Conspiracy  Seven, 

The  West  Coasl  "New  Mo- 
bilization Committee  will  hold 
a  rally  in  the  Civic  Center 
plaza  acaboiit  noon.  SpeaRefs 
at  the  rally  include  the  French 
writer,  Jean  Genet;  .^Father 
(jroppi.  leader  of  the  .Milwau- 
kee civd  rights  movement: 
Tom  Hayden,  of  the  Chicago 
Conspiracy  Seven ;  Bill  Cosby; 
Rev.  Cecil  Williams,  from 
Glide  .Memorial  Church;  and 
Ron  Dellums,  Berkeley  city 
councilman  aiKHnmdidate  for 
congress. 

Entertainment  will  be.-  pro- 
vided aLfHe  rally  by  Jefferson 
Airpland;  yCosby,  Stills.  Nash 
and  ^«eil^;  John  Sebastian; 
The  Cleveland  Wrecking  Com- 


pany; BrothertyLove;  and  the 
Thompson  Brothers. 
The  Bay  Area  Peace  Action 

Council    (BAY P.ACi   has  also  

scheduled  a  march  and  rally      Laura   Pert^..  Sgn   Frgnnsm         RAVP4C^lia^_a 


who  has  recently  returned 
from  .North  Vietnam;  OrviUe 
Schell,  of  the  Committee  of 
Concerntid    Asian ,  Schotar.»;^ 


duty  GI  speaking,  plus  speak- 
ers from  the  Black  movement, 
the  labor  movement,  and  the 
Chicano  moratorium,     .4^ 


The 
Pan- 


on  Saturday,  April  18th 

march  jv ill  begin  at  the 

"IWnSte  atTra"m..  and  the 
rally  wiH  be  held  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  march  in  the 
Civic  Center  plaza. 

.Among  the  speakers  at  the 
rally  will  be:  Robert  Scheer. 


High  school  SMC;  Carol  Lip- 

_lIian^_iatjonal_chaii7nan  joL 
SXTC;  William  Bennett,  for- 
mer PUC  commissioner  fired 
for  taking  on  the  utilities  com- 
panies; and  Mark  Lapee,  an 
ecologist. 
There  will  also  be  an  active- 


that  any  people  uiterested  in 
jvgrking  on  last-mmute  prep- 
arations for  the  march,  work- 
ing as  march  monitors,  etc  . 
come*  to  the  BAY,p.AC  pffice  at 
992  -Valencia,  in  thFtity.  The 
office  is  open-daily,  ^rom-9- 
a.m.  to  9  p.m.. 


bhe 


CX.SJ.  War  Vet:  'Gl's 

Ridicule  Vietnamese^ 


ilman  aiKHnmdidate  for      '^0^^  ^m  ^M^M  ^I^V^'         ^'    '        ' 

^^^H  ^H       ^M  ^M^M  ^M^M  ^M^M 
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By  Oa\id  Hugunin 

One  of  the  bald  realities  that 
is  facing  our  generation  is 
that  of  b«-ing  ecwreed  into  per- 
petuating the.  \ielnam  war. 
Knr  those  ol  lis  who  have  al- 
reud>  been  thiouuh  it  how- 
fnc  ^V))enciKts  lor  all  it 


The  Vietnamese  language  is 
difficult  to  learn,  but  nearly 
all  G.l.'s  ihake  no  attempt  to 
become  familiar  with  it. 
Sometime,  when  talking  to  a 
Vietnam  veteran,  ask  him  the 
word  tor  hello  and  goodb 
"TTs  ' 
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t'VtT.  tW  *V|jericiic»s  lor  au  it      It  s  simply  "Chao,"  biit  mo.st 
has    told    us    about    the    im-     vets  won  t  know- it.  The  typical 

moral"'  ,of  oar  ^iwcr^trnvnt       "'.'lotiianit  se  "  \oc.:jbulary  will 
-     ^h— 1#  y^mve    rfwatcd"  same     constst-of  Jiatnasan.  papa.tan; 

number  one,  number  ten   atfrf 
two   or   thr*»©— French   words 


r 


i'liu  Miil^i-^atch  in  this 


press 


arrangement  im  that  its  getting  the 
especially  the  TV  rtien  —  angry  and  that's  something 


Be  ^ ly  Buddy    is  the  I  liemc 
-«>t-<"ity  C-olkige-^  Sa»  Ji'ran- 


ClSCOii  197U  Blood  Drive  whicH 
wilt  take  place  on  .April  15th 
and  16ih  from  8:00  sum.  iQ_ 
4:00  p. Ill,  in  Statler  Wing. 
-  -4t»  tVent  is  an  annual  tra- 
dition .?  City  College.  Spon- 
sofi'd  s  y^ie  Cfri>ek  Vmmeil. 
It  IS  om  of  the  campus  major 
commuuily  service  proj^-cts. 
Stu<len»-  as  well  as  the  gttiie- 
ral  pub:ic  will  be  urged  to  con- 
tribute t)lw)d  which  will  go  on 
re,serv«  xjt  the  Irwin  Memorial 
BloodT^anir  and  later  to  need- 
ful reciiJients: — 

Tweiiiv  of  the  655  pints  of 
blood  (fonated  during  the  1969 
Blood-1  rjve,  saved  the  life  of 
CeSF  student.  Ken  Knight, 
after  he  underwent  surgery  for 
a   kidney   transplant.   Today. 


veiuling-'machine      iiiieiprise 

Drive  Chairman,       '     „     . ._ 
.Adding   perspective  itr^ 
..year's  Blood  Drive  and  work- 
ing .in  conjunction   with*Ken 
■  Knight  and  1he  (ireek  Council 
sponsors   is  publicity   coordi- 
nator, Edniond  Ia;«^ ,^_;. 

Lew.  along  with  .Mrs.  Bar- 
bara Rosenthals  Public  Rela- 
tions Class  I  Journalism  26Bi. 
was  assigned  by  the  Greek 
Ouncil  to  handle  the  major 
publicity  aspects  of  the  Blood 
Drive. 

Stipporters  will  be  4tmal«ig 

prizes   to   be   given   away   or 
raffled  off  to  blood  donors. 

.An  organizational  trophy  will 
go  to  the  on-campus  club 
whose  members  contribute  the 
most  blood.  '^ 

TPaf 


Playbo>  'bunnies  I  may  l)e  iii- 
vliuicd-  ax  thtf-itjnerarv-  lor  .the-. 
first-day  publK-  information 
cedttres  FHnal  *  arrnnge- 
ments  concerning  this,  how- 
ever, have  not  yet  been  made. 
The  1969  total  of  6.55  pints  of 


the  Royal  Iiaotian  government  can  t  afford  to  do. 
So  th«  Ro)  al  Uautian  govwrnmont  hat,  a  problem 


how  eun 


Kl, 


,1     I' 


;  1  s   not  yet  been   s ur- 
,  y  anrj^San^  Franci.sc'o 

area  college,  yet  the  piTit"s" 
contributetl  were  from  donors 
\yho  compiled  only  fne  per 
cent  of  tjie  le.oioo-member 
CCSF  student  l)ody.  ".As  long 
as  apathy  exists."  asserted 
publicity  co-ordinator  Sid  Hy- 
niiis^^luothinfi  jtands_io_bg^ 
gaineXlT" 

If  anyone  has  questions  con- 
cerning this  year  s  Blood 
Drive,  phone  .58'7-7272  Ext  106 
(this  IS  the  CCSF'  Associated 
Students  Office  i;  ask  for  Ed 


they  please  the  press  without  letling  the  "cat  out  of  the  bag.  " 

.And.  they've  solved  it  by  giving  the  reporters  a  quick,  care- 
fully "guided  '  tour  of  the  country. 

This  program  of  "tours'  is  the  result  of  real  leamwoilf  5e- 
t  ween  the  IS  and  the  RoyalJ^otian  government.  The  press 
\'orps~is  flown  armmd  ikietr  and  geT&  oflicial  briefing^-iiv  each. 
"ffTini'  riV?  nillItai'\"Tc^gTonsrAnd.  the  TV  men  get  .s()me  sfie'cTal 
treats  —  a  flight  over  the  "Ho  Chi  .Minh  trail.  "  joy  rides  in  T-28 
bombers  and  Spooky  "  gunship^--and  vis4ts  to  a  few  remote 
military  outposts. 

The  Newspapermert  ravelin  the  exolic  datelines,  while  the 
T\'  cameras  zoom  in  on  barefoot  Laotian  soldiers  weighted 
down  with  M-16  s. 


—  W hat  the-pres»^ilLnot^»ee4s^4he  (^feen  Befelileading  Mao 
mercenaries  on  patrol.  B-.52's  devastating  peasant  villages.  an<i 
AnuTican  fighter-bon\bei::§_  spew  ing  napalm  and  fragmenta- 
tion bombs  over  the  Laotian  countryside. 

.And   lest   there   be   any   doubt.    Prime   Minister   Souvanna 
Phouma  emphasized  the  point  when  he  gave  the  assembled 
''    tnictions'"'      "^         '"'    '"'      ''   ""*  '    *" 


unpleasunt  realities  about  our- 
selves. 

1     Fm  speaking  about  us  white 

Veterans  and.  on  the  basis  of  a 
vear  spent  in  tlie  coastal  city 

_;•'  *  '  •    ' ' Z  A<  an  .Air  Force 

r  that 

titiii  111  \  ii.liiain  returnees  has 
pr«ve«  Hself  to  b»-  nearly  as 
x4>nophobic  as  the  establish- 
ment that  sent  us  there. 

.A  response  l'  my  chargje 
might  be  that  my  non<om- 
bataiit  status  at  Vietnam's 
"resr         '     '  '-  -  riven  me'a 

;^;;^alli  which  to 

base  Dial  accu;sulioii.  1  would 
ike  to  emphasize  that  the 
majority  of  Americans  in 
Vietnam  are  actually  in  a, non- 
combatant  status.  .And  since  I 

TTad  the  opportunitx  to  observe 
Americans  who  were  well 
exposed    to    the    Vietnamese 


that  have  found  a  place  in 
.American-\'ietname»e  com- 
munication. But  don't  prefes 
Die  ppM  because  most  \gt''e- 


people,  I  feel  justified  in 
claiming  that  we  ve  exhibited 
the  same  American  chauvin- 
ism  tbaL  J  find.so  abhorrent  in 


write  about  anything  you  don't  see.  ' 


our  government. 

rr^-  The  idea  became  quite  clear 
to  me  when  I  was  parting  with 
a  friend  who  was  a  pilot  in  the 

.  Vietnamese    Air    Force.    He 
^W3s    particularly     concerned 
"'alinut  how  T  wouirf  represent 
Vietnam  when  I  returned  to 
thti.  slates.  Because  he  spoke 
English    quite    well    he    was 
aware   that   many   G.l.'s   re- 
ferred   to  I  Viet  nam    as    "the 
— armpit    qf    Southeast    Asia." 
and    Viettiamese    people    as 
"gooks.  slopes,  zips,  etc." 

There  s  little  doubt  in  my 
mind  as  to  why  he  njentioned 
that  rather  than  the  war  or 
politics,  in  his  parting  words. 
The  social  and  cultural  dif- 
ferences between  Americans 
affected  our 
people  at  Nha  Trang  more 
than  did  the'  war  itself.  Let 
me  give  an  example. 


-^ 


^t  aware  that  "fini" 
and  'l>eaucoup"  befong  to  the 
French  rather  than  the  Viet- 
namese, language. 

The  consequences  of  the 
language  barrier  aren't  hard 
to  imagine.  Supervisors  and 
many  are  young,  yell  at  and 
browbeat  their  Asian  subordi- 
nates in  order  to  make  tiiem 
•'understand  "  G.l.'s.  particu- 
larly young  G.l.'s,  unwittingly 
riducule  the  Vietnamese  lan- 
guage to  the  faces  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  that  Country,  few 
things    could    be     more    of- 

— I  doit*i  wT^h  u  b«  nyp«romi- 

cal  of  our  generation,  but'  I 
think  self<Titieism  is  neces- 
sary  from  one  standpoint.  FfflL 
those  of  us  who  would  like  to 
build  a  revolutiohary  society 
in  the  United  States  I  feel  our 
greatest  obstacle  won't  be 
fools  like  Mendel  Rivers  who 
want  to  destroy  a  city  of  North 
— VHctnarmcse  -"savages.  "  The 
obstacle  is  ourselves;  our 
xenophobia  and  our  racism. 
For  example,  who.  among  you 
white  military  veterans  of 
.Asta.  c^n  say  you  never  used 
the  word  "gook?"  I  certainly 
can't. 

And  ifTVou  haven't  been 
there,  try  to  discover  the 
faults  of  those  of  us  who  have 
in  order  to  learn  what  your 
own  biases  may  bi*.  Vou  might 
demonstrate  against  the  war. 
but  in  the  final  analysis  we're 
att  pn'uy  much  aUke.  And  I'm 
speaking  to  the  white  audience 
because  we.  after  all.  are 
where  the  complacency  exists. 


OI>  af  the  Seconcf  Battalion,  18th  Infantry,  shoveled 


entrance 


North  Vietnamese  were  believed  to  be  hiding, 
protest  this  kind  of  atrocity  until  the  war  stops. 


Tho  Intamatiencit  Anti-War  jtrih*- wHI 


Sfudent  Busted 


-r  • 


Ricbartl'  Jklontemayor^ 
tino  student  and  a  member 
of  the  steering  committee  of 
La  Raza  Unida.  last  week 
charged  the  campus  police 
with  harassment  followng 
his  third  arrest  in  less  th  i 
two  months  by  the  same  pa- 
trolman —  one  George  M. 
Garanno. 

Montemayor   was   first   ar- 
rested    last     February     and 
again  before  the  Easter  iv- 
cess    on    "suspicion    of    pes-, 
session  of  marijuana.  " 

Hi»    4alest     arrest     came-- 
March   31.    when   he   and   a 
friend  were  arrested  for  "ob- 


structing  tralfi£44=d6d!^esisi- 
ing  arrest." 

.According  to  Montemayor 
"the  last  tune  we  were  just 
sitting  near  the  Horticulture 
building  playing  our  drtims 
when  this  cop  came  up  and 
told  us  we  were  under  arrest. 

"This  is  a  simple'  case  of 
harassment  on  me  and  other 
people.  "  Montemayor  said 
"We  ve  got  to  get  together  and 
stop  this  harassment  by  the 
cops. 

—  Campus  -  policg    worojun- 


avaUable  for  comment. 


B. 


)■■:■' 
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Marxist  and  Muslim  Visit  City 


Angela  Davis,  the  Marxist 
scholar  from  L'.C.L.A.  and 
Muhammad  Ali,  former  world 


■  J&  t<  ■  »»-  UA  '      «->    Tr  t-.°     .    M^tU- 


heavy-weiglit — boxing    cham- 


pion, VISUM  Ih^  UnTversTTy  of 
San  Francisco  last  week. 

Dr.  Davis  spoke  on  "Black 
Pride"  and  about  "unjust  acts 
perpetrated  by  white  people 
against  black  people." 

Ali  rapped  about  "Black 
Athletfis \and  the  Draft."  He 
also  reminded  listeners  that 
"schooling  IS  necessary  for 
the  advancemeBt"  «r  tslack 
people."  ->- 

Eugene  Brown.  Guardsman 
photographer,  captured  the 
controversial  duo  as  thev  were 

r 

dents  Union. 


bting  iniraducedJjy  a  spokes- 
man foT  the  I'  S.F  Black  Stu- 


'Announce  Summer 
—School  Courses — — 


^ 


By  Shirley  Fogarino  — 

The  summer  school  session  for  City  College  is  now  being 
planned.  Currently,  195  courses  are  scheduled  to  be  offered. 
A  schedule  of  summer  school  courses  will  go  on  sale  in  the 


Wed.,  April,  15,   1970 
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Jhe  Arab  Goveraments  Witt  Never  fight 
H  Conventional  War  Against  Israel' 


By  Tonr(  leaver 


college  bookstore  on  Aprtt-gTr 

FOUR  PRIORITIES 

Priorities  for  students  registering  for  the  summer  session 
will  be  as  follows:  •  First  priority  will  be  given  to  currently  en- 


'The   \i:ih  (u-ople  of  Pales^^ 


H&R  Survey: 

"^Cafeteria  Makes  A  Huge  Profit' 


By  Jim  Browning 

With  the  recent  heated  de- 
bates over  the-  Hotel  and 
restaurant  department  and 
the  entire  cafeteria  operation, 
how  do  li&R  students  vie\^ 
the  department  and  its  pro- 
gram? 

According  to  a  survey  taken 
^several  weeks  ago  and  re- 
cently released,  most  of  the 
75  HiR  students  surveyed  ex- 
pressed "deep  concern"  over 
the  numerous   problems  that 


affect  the  department. 

Among  some  of  survey's  re- 
sults were: 

•  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents surveyed  thought  that 
Lawrence  Wong,  department 
chairman,  was  "totally  unin- 
terested" in  the  operation  of 
the  department  and  in  the 
needs  of  the  students.  ^__^__ 


without  teaching  them  very 
much  about  actual  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  management." 

The  students'  main  criti- 
cism  of  Mr.  Wong  centered 
around  .bis  "business  like  at- 
titude."" his  "lack  of  actual 
concern  over  students  '  and 
his  "unwillingness  to  repair 
broken  kitchen  machines  and 
tools." 

Among  some  of  the  students 
comments  concerning  Mr. 
Wong  were:  "He  is  only  wor- 


ried about  his  own  skin  and 
doesn't  care  about  the  de- 
partment — 

"He  does  not  care  abotif  the 
wel/are  of  the  students"  .  .  . 
"Wong  is  too  concerned  with 
employer  standards  —  prof- 
its" ... 

"He  gives  the  impression  of 
not  being  too  interested  in  the 
department^"  ^  '.  '.  "All  of 
Wong's  emphasis  is  on  profit 
and  loss  .and  not  enough  of 
useful  training  for  jobs  "  . 
"When  asked  to  have  kitchen 
icquipment  repaired  he  be: 
came  very^  angry  over  the 
request.  He  seems  only  in- 
terested in  his  own  job  and 
not  in  the  students  —  he  has 
done  nothing  for  the  depart- 
ment in  the  2  years  I've  been 
here  "  .  . • 

.  .  .  "He  is  okay  but  could  do 
more  for  the  department,  he 
has  a  lot  of  influence  but 
doesn't  use  it  "  ... 

Wong    seems    to    lack    in 


deed  interested  in  the  H&R 
department  were  these  com- 
ments: "Satisfactory  business 
operation  analyzing"  .  .  . 
"He  can't  do  much  more 
without  money  for  equip- 
ment" .  .  . 

When  contacted  by  the 
Guardsman,  Mr.  Wong  re- 
fused to  comment  on  the  sur- 
vey adding  that  "if  there  are 
any  comments  about  the  sur- 
vey and  the  students'  opin- 
ions they  should  come  from 


rolled  CCSF  students.  They  will  be  allowed  to  enroll  on  June 
2,  3,  4,  and  5  in  Smith  Hall.  Currently  enrolled  students  who 
wish  to  attend  summer  school  must  pick  up  a  program  sheet 
from  their  counselor  or  advisor.  Hours  for  registration  wiU— 
j-ange  from  9  a.m.  to"  l? -^^)(^L  and  fromJLp.m.  tn  4  p  m  ;~ 

•  Returning  students  will  be  given  a  second  priority  rating. 
They  will  be  allowed  to  register  in  Smith  Hall  on  June  5  from 
1  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  Applications  for  readmission  must  be  in  the 
Registrar's  Office  by  no  later  than  Aprjl  27; 

•  Third  priority  will  be  given  to  February  or  June,  197(rgraau^ 
ates  from  public  or  private  San  Francisco  high  schools.  These 
students  will  be  allowedto  register  on  S#turday.  JuWe  13.  Sta^-: 
dents  whose  sur-names'w?gin  with  the  letters  A  through  L  will 
register  from  9  a.m.  to  12  noon  in  Smith  Hall;  those  whose  sur- 
names begin  with  M  through  Z  will  register  from  1  p.m.  to  4 
p.m.; 

~«  Fourth  prioTity  raTihgs  will  incluae  those  of  the^geher^JT 
-public  who  would  like  to  attend  summer  session.  These  persons 
will  be  allowed  to  register  from  9  am.  to  12  noon  on  June  15 
in  Smith  Hall.  Applications-  of  fourth  priority  students  must 
be  on  file  in  the  Registrars  Office  6y  no  later  than  April  27. 

Non-residents  of  San  Francisco  will  have  to  obtain  an  out-of--- 
district  clearance  in  order  to  attend  the  City  College  summer 
*ession. 

UNITS  LIMITED 

Enrolling  students  will  be  limited  to  seven  units  on  their 
initial  registration.  However,  they  will  be  able  to  petitidn  for 
additional  units  and  register  for  them  on  June  15  from  1  p.m. 
to  4  p.m.  in  Smith  Hall.  Classes  will  not  be  added  after  this  date. 

FOUR  SESSIONS 

Four  sessions  will  be  included  in  this  summer's  program. 
Session  A,  which  will  take  place  from  June  29  through  August 
7,- wilt  include  special  advanced  placement  courses  for  high 
school  students.  It  will  be  identified  by  section  numbers  1  to  9 
and  for  high  school  students,  by  section  numbers  50  and  5L 

Session  B  will  take  place  from  June  22  through  August  7.  The 
courses  included  m  this  session  will  be  identified  by  section 


tine  iravf  suttVred  the  same 
fate  as  the  Jews  at  the  time  of 
the    Diaspora."    claimed    Dr. 

'-  Sabri  Kawush,  speaking  at  a 
meeting  of  the  ( ity  College 
Arab  Students  Organization 
.  last  Thursday. 

— ~Drr  Kawash  riui  iher  slated 
That  the-  Arab^  governments 
\vill  never  bt>  ready  to  fight  a 
conventional  war  against  Is- 

raeh 


Speaking  as  a  Palestinian, 
Dr.  Ka wash'  -said  that  the 
Palesti^iians  hav^  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  war 
the  Israelis  will  lose  in  the 
long  run  is  a  people  s  >var  of 
national  liberation,  and  thaj^ 
«uch_A  war  must  be  a  revolu- 
tionary  war. 

The  only  (wople  who  can 
.^t^uggle  again.st  imperialism 
and  colonialism  are  the  op- 
pressed people  themselves. 
We  cannot  depend  on  anyone 
else  to  help  us.  ' 

Dr.  Kawash  gave  a  brief 
history  of  what  has  happened 
to  the  Palestinian  Arabs  since 
the  foundation  of  Israel  in 
1948.  adding.  "It  is  appropiate 
that  I  speak  on  this  day.  as  it 
is  the  22nd  anniver;sary  of  the 
attack  on  Masaka.  a  small 
village  outside  of  Jerusalem, 
by  Israeli  terrorists  of  the 
Stern  Gang.  " 

He  went  on  to  .say  that  this 
Was  only  one  incident  in  a 
program  plannVd  to  force  the 
Palp.slinians  lo  tl«'f  hpfnrp  thp 


killed  in  the  program  that  led 
-to  the  fact  that  mor^  than  on^ 
million  Palestinian  Arabs" 
were  forced  to  flee  their 
homes  and  become  refugees 
in  the  neighboring  Arab  coun- 
tries. 

.Speaking  of  the  development 
of ,  th«  struggle  for  national 
liberation.  Dr.  Kawash  saltf" 
that  originally  ,  the  Pales- 
tinians had  placed  their  faith 
in  the  I'nited  Nations,  ."wliich 
hatfpassetfg  irsolutlon  calling 
on  Israel  to  help  in  relocating 
and  reimbursing  the  refugee^ 
By, the  time  of  the  war  in  1956. 
the  Palestinians  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  could 
not  put  their  (aith  either  in  the 


-LN  or  in  the  promises  oi  the 
new  .\rab  governments  that 
had  come  about  as  a  resail  uf 
the  Arab  defeats  in  the  war  of 
1948. 

In  1958.  El  Fatah,  the  lead- 
ing organization  of  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle,  was  formed 
with  $I.(MN)  to  buy  equipment. 

By  1965.  the  organization 
was  ready  to  begin  commando 
raids  into  Israel;  these  began 
in  January  1965.  The  reaction 
in  the  Arab  .states  was  that 
Fatah  was  a  bunch  of  provoca- 
teurs, even  "agents  of  a 
foreign  power."  who  were 
trying  to  push  the  .Arab  gov- 
crments  into  a  war  with  Israel 
that  they  were  not  ready  for. 
Since  then.  Fatah  has  actively 
carried  out  operations  against 

Lhp  T«;rat»lw 


BS3   /«f!OM  AEtf^KV  > 
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Dr.  Kawash  (above  right)  spoke  about  the  Mid-East  situation 

ernments.  espeiially  not  since       money. 


in  Ivith  Israel  and — ^m — summit — oontopcncc — 84 Kawaiih 


said  further  that 
Fatah  receives  all  its  money 
from  the  .Arab  people,  who 
hav*  oFganized  themselves 
to  support  the  struggle  by  col- 
lecting money  among  the  pco- 
ple.  ""In  Saudi  Arabia  and  in 
Libya  before  the  recent 
change    in    government,    the 


govemmeht  collects  this 
money  and  gives  it  to  the  or- 
ganization, because  they  are 
deathly  afraid  of  the  people 
joining  with  Fatah  and  per^ 
haps  overthrowing  the  feudal 
regimes.'  he  said. 

The  question  came  up  about 
how  to  solve  the  crisis,  and 
Dr.  Kawash  gave  the  program 
»f  Falah  for  political  solution. 
This  is  that  Fatah  favors  the 
cstablishiment  of  a  democra- 


f.- 


I  •  While  44  per  cent  said 
that  the  textbook  used  in  the 
program  was  outdated.  53 
per  cent  indiOaled  that  the 
overall  program  would  help 
them  gain  future  employment 
'  •  The  only  faculty  member 
to  receive  a  favorable  re- ' 
sponse  from  the  students  was 
.Mr.  Dunn,  to  whom  65  per 
cent  of  those  answering  said 
that  he  was  "inrormed  and  up 
to  date  in  his  accounting  prac- 
tices. " 

■  •  •  A  majority  1 60  per  cent  i 
thought  that  the  classes  them- 
selves were  overcrowded  and 
understafk>d   by   trained   per- 


the  administration  or  Dean 
White's  office  and  not  from 
me." 

"Viewed  from  the  inside  it 
appears  .a&.  if  the  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  department,"  a 
leaflet  issued  by  H&R  stu- 
dents said,  "is  faced  with  the 
increasingly  familiar  conflict 
of  interest  between  ihose 
whose  business  is  business 
and  those  whose  business  is 
education.  If  that  is  the  case, 
it  may  point  to  continuing 
antagonism  between  students 
and  administrators  in  the 
semesters  to  come  unless 
workablf  alternatives  are  dis- 
covered. 

""It  cannot."  the  circular 
cautioned.  "be.  overlooked 
that  the  >l  &  K  department, 
although  Oill  ^  basi<-ally  in- 
sensitive  to  the  problems  now 
being  faffed  by  their  own  in- 
dustry, stands  out  as  the  only 
department  on  campus  for- 
sighted  enough  to  have  formeri 


numbers  70  to, 75.  They  will  be  limited  to  Chemistry,  Physics, 
and  Radiology  courses. 

Session  C  will  take  place  from  June  22  through  July  35.  It  is_ 
the  first  of  two  three-and-a-half-week  sessions  identjied  by 
section  numbers  30,  31,  and  32.  Three  unit  classes  wnl  meet 
three  hours  daily  in  session  C. 

Session  D  will  be  the  second  of  two  three-and-a-half-week  ses- 
sions which  wiH  be  identified  by  section  numt>ers  40,  41,  and  43. 
Three  unit  couifses  will  also  meet  three  hours  daily  in  s*»- 
sion  D. 


— . ■ — .. . — . ,  ^  -  - 

In  addition  to  the  sessions  listed  above,  whose  courses  will  be 
taught  on  campus,  four  Overseas  Study  courses,  bearing  course 
numbers  in  the  500  series^  will  be  offered.  Two  of  these  are 
being  offered  by  the  Art  Department;  one  by  H&R,  and  one  by 
FTiotography.  For  more  information  on  these,,  see  the  course 
instructors. 

COURSES  CLOSED 

Courses  will  be  closed  as  class. limits  are  reached.  Because  of 
the  rapid  nature  of  the  session,  no  standby  list  will  be  main- 
tained and  no  adds  may  be  made  after  registration  closes.        — 

Courses  are  subject  .to  cancellation  if  there  is  insufficient 
registration  or  if  an  appropriate  instructor  is  not  available. 

Students  For  Change 

A  gt"nilti  nf  City  Cnliege  stu. — thwr  gxpan^ion  and  develop 


advancing  Israeli  armies  to 
"clear  the  land  '  for  an  all- 
Jewis"-:>tate.  .According  to  Dr. 
KawaV).  354  people  —  mostly 
women,  older  men  and  ihii- 
dren  —  were  killed  in  the  at- 
tack on  Masaka.  and  many 
tluiusands     of     others     were 


the  occupied  territories,  and 
has  also  carried  out  political 
education  am^ong^the  refugees 
ill  the  camps,  to  bring  them  to 
supfwrt  the  struggle 

Wlien  asked  where  F.ttah  re-/ 
ceived  its  money .  Dr.  Kawaslj 
suld.  ""not  from  the  Arab  gov- 


Rabat!  He  went  on  to  say 
that  King  Feisal  of  Saudi 
Arabia  had  ottered  tu  support 
the  revolution  financially,  but 
tliat  Fatah  had  turned  him 
down  be<ause  they  did  _not 
want -.others  to  control  the 
struggle  because  they. had  the 


tic.  socialist  state  in  Pales 
tine,  composed  of  both  .\rabs 
and  Jews,  with  the  people 
ill  control  o(  the  government. 
What  the  name  of  the  country 
will  be  is  irrele\ant  to'  the  or^ 
ganizalion.  Thev  only  want  to 
restore  the  rights  ol  all  the 
people  who  live  in  Palestine. 


Council  Supports  Today^s  Anti-War  Activities 


The  Studenr Council   voted 
unanimously  last  week  to  su^-v 
port  today's  Moratorium. 

Referring  to  the  coincidental 
dales  of  tJie  Moratorium  and 
the  blood  drive.  Councilman 
Harvej'  Rappaport  said, 
"Since  the  Moraftorium  and 
the  blood  drive  fall  on  the 
same  day.  people  should  sup- 
port the  goals  of  the  Mora- 
torium »id,  if  they  happen 
to  be  on  campus,  give  blood  " 


flags  were  fly ipg^t  half  mast 
due  to  the  death  of  four  high- 
way patrolmen.  ,  proposed 
that  City  College  flags  be 
flown  at  half  mast  as  long  as 
Americans  are  dying  in  a  war 
anywhere.  Dean  of  Student 
Activities,  Art "Samuels,  said 
that  the  people  of  the  college 
do  not  have  the  rigfit  to  de- 
termine how  the  flag  is  to 
be  flown,  but  he  added  that 
he  would  look  into  the  ipatter 
to   see   how   Student   Council 


brew,  and  Steve  .Mendelsohn, 
is  considering  the  formation 
of  a  totally  student -operated, 
non-profit  bookstore.  Mendel- 
sohn said  that  he  would  like  to 
see  the  store  run  without  a 
hired  manager  such  as  the 
A.S.  Store's  Richard  Main  in 
charge.  Most  books  and  items 
would  be  sold  at  cost  instead 
of  jacked-up  prices  for  the 
sake  of  profit. 

Mendelsohn    would    like    to 


extra  units,  for  regular  par- 
ticipation. 

Renato  Larin.  Student  Coun- 
cil president,  said  that  he  is 
thinking  of  having  a  concert 
as  part  of  the  council's  pub- 
licity campaign  on  Mav  5  and 

a. 

"I  would  like  to  have  Richie 
Havens  play  here  —  someone 
interesting."  Larin  said. 

The  council  unanimously 
approved  of  the  red  and  white 


The  coMwgil  also  aski  that — can  get  permission  to  fly  the — see  the  Business  Department — Student  Council  identification      ObJ^tO 


A  number  of  young  men 
regard  military  service  as 
inevitable,  and  enlist.  Such 
important  decisions  are  all 
too  often  made  in  ignorance 
of  the  many  alternatives 
available. 

On  this  campus,  draft  coun- 
seling is  available  to  anyone 
wishing  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  free  service.  Draft 
Counseling  was  originated  by 
Dennis  McAuliffe  as  a  part  of 
the  Experimental  College.  It 
is  affiliated  with  the  Central 
Committee   of  Consciencious 


sonnel 

•  And  48  per  cent    (nearly 
halfi   questioned   the  process 


T 


by  which  the  studenls  have 
to  donate  20  hours  of  on-the- 
ling  to  the  cafeteria. 

Several  students  also  ques- 
tioned' the  •  •business  like" 
operation  of  the  department. 

Staled  one  student;   "(Mr.i 


terest   in  new   ideas  plus  he 
IS  interested  in  himself  only  " 
.\mong  the  40  per  cent  who 
thrtiifiht  \hV  Mr   Wor\g  Is  jn-- 


^•ong-Aflfl  HIS  lacaity  ^6iff" 
iment  to  run  the  department^ 
like  a  large  extremely  private 
business  rather  than  a  fully 
academic  department  like  the 
various  other  -  departments 
here  at  City  College.  All  Wong 
is  interested  in  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  cafeteria  makes 
a  huge  profit  for  the  adminis- 
tration  and  jioLii  the  students 


a, grievance  committee  in  an 
effort  to  establish  the  pres- 
ently  existing  atmosphere  for 
demo^falle  &<>lf^-ri<iyiHn  " 

I.  Docs  Mr.  Wong,  as  chairman  of  the  department,  seem 
intercsied  in  improving  ihc  quality  of  the  curriculum  of  the 

44^- R  program? 

VES                    ,       NO  ' 
_- 1- W-% 60%  -  - 


dents  have  come  together 
around  a  program  for  change 
—  "tdbfing^i^^  renaissance  to 


ment  of  the  Experimental  Col- 
lege. 


run  for  student  council  posi- 
tions on  the  above  planks. ^re; 


-actually  learn  anything.  In 
fact  .Mr.  Wong  shows  very 
little  conc^ern  for  the  students 
—  if  any  at  all   " 

"Thp'pTTttTf^^  rtppartmrmt 

set  up  to  make  profits,  "  added 
another  student,  "and  to  use 
the  studenls   as   slave   labor 


,    3.  Docs  .\k.  C^isuiro  have  enough  time  loliclp  y* 

.Always         Usiiail\         .Sometimes         -Seldom         Never 
4%  12%  48%  26%, .      10%     ._ 

r  4.  How  organized  is  Mr.  Borrelli  as  an  instructor? 
Highly  .Motlcraicly  Loosely  t-'n^rganized 

0%  34";,  40%  26",, 

'5.  Do  you  feci  that  ihc  iextb<x>ks  for  the  H  !t  R  program  arc: 
Useful  Adequate  OutdaiccI 

-I.  J^'^^  22%         _  44% 

7.  Is  \lT.  Dunn' wcTT  inlonnpcr  and  up  ift  cfate  alxjut  the 
things  you  need  lo  know  in  accounting? 

■^es  No 

65%  .^55% 

rrAjfittt3aTg  thinit  -itaatiwfaat  you  iire  learning  this  nckester 


will  be  usfftii  to  vou  ;u  vour  lutiiie  ciM[j|(»vmciu 
\cs  No 

■■>3%,  47";, 


ramptts"  —  and  have  decided        ^^^-  *<"^g"ts,  who  plan  to 
to  take  part  in  electoral  ac- 
tivities  on  campus"  for  student 
council  elections  this  spring. 

The  planks  of  the  Student 
Renaissance  Coalition  plat- 
form jnclude^ledges_^  _. 

^.;To  work  on  developnTcnt 
of    an    on-campus    daykrare 


all  instructors  excuse  absent 
students  without  penalty 
today 


flag  at  half  mast. 
The   Bookstore  Committee. 

made  up  of  council  menibers ___^ 

Rappaport,  noting  that  the    Charie»"Sihlth,    Jane    Kllle-  with  the  possibility  of  offering     members  while  on  campus 


count  bookstore  administra- 
tion and  accounting  as  a  lab 
period  for  interested  students 


button  design  submitted  by 
Charles  Smith.  The  buttons 
will '  be  worn  by  all  council 


Jfs^ 
The    draft    lottery     i  bingo 
game)  of  December  1969  left 
many  people  confused  .as-lOL. 


Charlie  Smith.  Jane  Killibrew. 
Sanford  Goldeen.  Joe  Kearns, 
Sylvia  Strauss.  Sandra  Her- 
ron.  Lynn  Monti.  Dave  Miller. 
€hack— Borden,     Ed     Penr= 


nursery  and  clinic  for  students 
and  campus  employees. 

II.  To  give  active  support  to 
the  development  of  a  co-op 
bookstore. 

III.  To  continue  support  for 
a  student-run  faculty  and 
course  evaluation  program. 

t  IV.  To  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  developing  a  faculty- 
student  union  to  improve  the 
student-teacher  relationship. 
'  V.  To  explore  the  possi- 
bility  of  developing  a  t(  ichmg 
assistant's  program. 
VI    To  give  support  'o  fur- 


bridge.-Boraiie  Sotomon.  P 
Horan.  Tom  Cleaver.  Don 
Rich.  Sally  Moore.  John  Goe- 
bel.  Gary  Mialocq.  and  Har- 
vey Rappaport.  All  have  been 
active  in  on-campus  activKies 
since  their  arrival  at  City 
College,  and  several  have 
been  active  in  helping  to  de- 
velop .some  of  the  programs 
the  Student  Renaissance  Coa- 
lition has  pledged  to  support. 

The  individuals,  who  have 
como  together  around  "this. 
.spocllk  piDjiiam.  wiir  canT 
paign  for  council  positions  be- 
ginning later  this  month. 


\, 


f 


Trqns-Meditation: 

iJt's  All  Within  Yoursem 


Peter  Ports  gave  the  first 
lecture  on  Transcendental 
Meditation  at  the  College  last 
Thursday. 

Ports,  who  was  trained  by 
Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi  in 
India,  explained  that  there  is 
a  reservoir  of  energy,  intelli- 
.gence,   and   creativity   inside- 


each  individual. 

He  claimed  that  the  tech- 
nique of  Traiiscendental  Medi- 
tation is  a  simple,  iiatuial,  and- 
easy  process  whereby  anyone 


that  contact  with  this  inner 
being  produces  strongi 
thought,  which  produces  cor- 
respondingly strong  and  pro- 
ductive actions. 

In  Mr.  Ports'  second  lecture, 
which  will  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day. April  16  in  room  100  of 
the    Science    Building  -at — 14- 


their  new  draft  status.  "The 
confusion  resulting  from  the  ' — " 
lotterj'  has  notiiied  down,  al- 
though studenls  with  numbers 
in  the  two  or  three  hundreds 
are  considered  less  likely  to 
bo  drafted  -than,  those  with  — =r; 
lower  numbers. 

Sojne  potential  draftees  are 
ignorant  regarding  their  rights 
and  possible  deferments.  Stu- 
dents who  now  worry  about 
the  Selective  Service,  may 
actually  be  unacceptable  be- 
cause of  physical,  mental, 
financial'.'  or  other  problems. 


(Photo  by  Kovacs) 


can  draw'upon This  InexhausTT- 
ble  source  and  improve  his 
outer  life.  He  discussed  the 
art  of  action,  and  explained 


am  .  he  will  describe  further 
the  actual  meditation  tech- 
pique,  and  will  discuss  how  it 
requires  no  concentration, 
rnntemplarinn,  or  will  power,- 


BuT  rather  just  that  natural 
tendency  of  the  mind  to  go 
to  an  area  of  greater  enjoy- 
ment. 


McAuliffe  also  trains  pooplc- 
who    wish    to    become    draft 
counsetors  in  other  areas. 

Draft  c<*unseliHg  is  availa- 
ble in  the  Experimental  Col- 
lege.^B-»4^  on  Thur^  tS-l,  or. 


phone  Dennis  McAu'iffe  be- 
tween 6-9  p.m.  861-3792.  MHte 
Mitroff  also  offers  informa- 
tion on  Saturdavs  (668-9036). 


^.<^ 
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Campus  Radio  Station  Plans  Poll 


The  Fraedom  Troup*  put  on  o  series  of  skits  and  poetry  read- 
ings April  17  coiled  "Electronic  Nigger."  Among  the  sicits  was 
one  portraying  white  racism  in  the  South  and  a  classroom 
scene  in  which  a  block  man  turned  "UncU  Tom"  tried  to  take 
over  the  class.  Between  skits,  entertainment  was  provided  by 
individtiat  poetry  readings  backed  up  by  music  from  a  small 
combo.  Photo  by  Brown 


On   and   Off  Campus 


The  KCSF  Broadcasters  wlU 
conduct  a  Purvey  during  {he 
week  of  April  13  asking  KCSF 
listeners  what  kind  of  music 
they  want. 

The  statk>n,  which  must 
convert  to  a  specified  musical 
format,  is  offering  choices  of 
music  which  include  Classical, 
Jazz,  Free  Form,  Top  40,  Soul, 
and  the  various  classifications 
of  Rock. 

The  petition  also  asks^  if  the 
length  of  newscasts  on  KCSF 
should  remain  at  five  minutes, 
be  shortened  to  two  minutes, 
or  be  completely  eliminated. 


Book  Review 

~~fthti -Communism'  in  America 
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AFT  Threatens  Strike 


By  Jim  Browning 
News  Editor 


.  Anti-commiini.sm  has  been  at  the  core  of 
American  ruiingclass  ideology,  if  still  is.  It 
is  the  main-spring  oi  .American  foreign  policy. 
It  has  been  used  as  an  excuse  by  the  ruling 
class  to  spread  U.S.  imperialism  into. almost 
every  country  in  the  world. 
This  is  the  thesis  of  Michael  Parenti,  PoMtT" 


cal   Science   professor   at   the   University   of 
Tllinois,  who  has  summed  up  the  ,cehtral  fact 
of  American  imperialism  since  isi?  —  and  its- 
historic  roots  —  in  333  fact-filled  pages.  - 


The  broadcasters  poll  will  check  the  popularity  of  "The  Kathy 
Nother  show,"  which  is  aired  on  KALW-FM  at  1 1 :30  a.m. 

(Photo  by  Kovocs) 


Dance  Explosion     . 

The    dance  department  'at 
City  College  is  planning  a  pro- 
gram  "to  show  the  techniques 
of  many  styles  of  dancing."  to 
be   called    "Dance    Explosion 
"70."  The  show  will  be -given 
on  campus  on  May  25  and  26 
at  8  p.m.  in  the  Little  Theatre, 
and  at  11  a.m.  during  College 
Hour  on  May  28 
The  group  is  scheduling  Iry- 
^^Ls  for  all  interested  students 
-on  Friday.  April  2^th.  from  8- 
10  a.m.  m  the  Activities  Room 
•  m  the  Women's  Ovm.  Those 


'On  the  Waterfront' 

"On  the  Waterfront.  ■  the 
classic  film  about  alienation, 
will  be  shown  tomorrow. 
Thursday,  in  the  Little  Thea- 
ter. Starting  time  is  8  p.m.  and 
admission  is  free.         i 

Rafer  Johnson 

Rafer  Johnson,  famed  track 
star,  will  be  giving  a  lecture 
in,  the  Little  Theatre  on  April 
16.  .Associated  Students,  which 
is  sponsoring  the  lecture,  has 
yet  to  set  the  topic.  .Admission 
is  free. 


The  Moody^^hfes— 
-'Phenomenal,  Unbelievable! 


who  are  unable  to  come  down 

at  this  time  can  call  .Mr   Bob 

^Kuykendall    in   the   Women's 

-  iiym  to«e<  up  an  appomtment 

_tor  a  tryout.        

Concert 

The    San    Francisco    Con- 
servatory  of.  Music  -will . pre-. 


^sent  a  concert  of  works  by 
composer  Roiiert  Moran  in 
Grace  Cathedral  at  9  p.m. 
April  24.  Mr.  Moran  will  be 
remembered  for  the  Twin 
Freaks  composition  "39  Min- 
utes for  39  .Autos"  staged  last 
year. 

Bl6bd  Drive 

The  annual  City  College 
^lood  Drive  will  be  held  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday,  April 
15th-16th  in  Statler  Wing  from 
8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Contributions 
will  go  on  reserve  at  the  Irwin 
Memorial  Blood  Bank  and 
later  to  "needful  recipient.s,' 


Duke  Ellington 

Jazz  groat  Duke  Ellington 
will  perform  in  concert  at 
Grace  Cathedral  at  8; 30  p.m. 
Wednesday  and  Thursday. 
April  15  and  16. 

Ellington.  71,  will  be  jomed 
by  singer  Tony  Watkins.  Joe 
Benjamia  on  bass 
Jones  on  drums.    ^ 


By  Erik  Heldfund 

Darluiess  'is  the  most  promi- 
nent figure  within  the  theatre. 
The  audience  stirs  with  de- 
sirous anticipation  as  the 
clock  continues  to  travel 
toward  its  eventual  destina- 
tion. Then,  much  as  the  hypo- 
thetical geni^  from  the  tamp, 
the  stage  is  taken  by  a  sudden 
a  valance  of  applause  as  five 
figures  make  their  entrance 
drenched  in  crimson  beams  of 
light.    For    ninety    minutes. 


according  to  Ed  Lew,  Publicity 
Coordinator. 


.Admission  is  freer 

Hell  Week 

The  Greek  Council,  whicli 
consists  of  all  on-campus  fra- 
ternities and  sororities,  has 
designated  April  13-17  as  "Hell 
Week  "  Essentially.  "Hell 
Week"  is  designed  to  recruit 
new  people  into  the  fraternity 
scene  s— 

Dance 

The  International  Relations 
Club  will  sponsor  a  dance  this 
Saturday  evening  from  8-12 
p.m.  at  the  YMCA,  360  18th 
Ave,  at  Cifary    Admission  is 


music  with  the  beautiful  in- 
tensity  of  one  million  soaring 
wiiite  butterflies  hovers  above 
the  ears  of  the  unl)elieving 
spectators.  As  the  figures  re- 
treat from  the  rhythmic  bat- 
tlefield, a  wa\\  shattering 
thunder  of  appreciation  assure 
the  departing  minstrels  of 
jH)inplete  and  total  victory. " 

-  -Such  is  a  brief  account  of 
the  recent  concert  held  by  the 
Moody  Blues  last  week  in 
Berkeley.  It  would  be  an  im- 
possible task  to  inform  the 
readers  of  this  article,  the 
total  portrait  of  beauty  and 
musical  mystification  that  this 
dynamic  group  painted  for  its 
audience,  it  was  one  of  those 
rare  occasions  which  must  be 
experienced  personally.  Al- 
though much  of  their  per- 
formance material  was  taken 
from  past  albums,  a  good  part 
was  derived  from  their  newest 
rele3?g  Qn  London  records  eni- 


SI. 00.     Door    prizes    include 
tickets  to  "Hair." 


titled,  "To  Our  Children's 
Children's  Children."  Once 
listened  to,  this  album  should 


demonstrate,  as  did  their 
others,  that  the  Moody  Blues 
is  one  of  the  finest  groups  of 
musicians  this  era  has  given 
birth  to.  The  Moody  Blues  are 
a  five  man  team  which  has  its 
roots  in  Birmingham.  Eng- 
land 

In  1964.  the  group  became 
an  overnight  success  when 
their  first  single  "Go  Now" 
rose  to  the  top  of  the  British 
charts,  but  fell  back  into  ob- 
scurity until  1967.  During  that 
year,  two  aeng.s  echoed 
the  top  of  every  international 
chart.  "Tuesday  Afternoon" 
'and  "Nights  In  White  Satin" 
led  critics  to  the  discovery  of 
what  is  now  regarded  as  a 
classic  of  the  recordmg  in- 
dustry, an  album  titled  "The 
Days  Of  Futures  Passed."  it 
was  in~thTs  altnim  that  their 
unique    and    emotional  style 

evolved.  By  use  of  the  Mella- 
tron.  an  organ-like  instrument 
which  is  capable  of  reproduc- 
ing any  orchestral  sound,  and 
their  vast  musical  reservoir  of 
talent,  the  disc  took  the  liS' 
tener  through  a  fantastic, 
symphonic  day.  with  songs 
used  to  represent  the  various 
-times  of  day.  Hence,  Tuesday 
Afternoon  and  Nights  In  White 
Satin.  Following  in  the  mould 
of  the  first  album,  two  more 
exceptional  LP's  ( In  Searth  of 
The  Lost  Chord,  and  On  The 
Threshold  of  A  Dream  I  have 


ing.  the  aloremenl  ioned  "To 
OUT'  Chiluren  s  ChiMren's 
Children."  is  ifuly  a  master- 
piece. It  presents  to  the  lis- 
tener a  synthesized  epitaph  to 
the  generations  whirh  will  in. 
habit  our  Earth  of  the  Futunv 
With  songs  such  as  "Candle  of 
Life."  "Eternity  Road"  and 
"Beyond,"  a  feeling  of  skepti- 
cal hof>e  seems  to  ri.so  from 
within.  Included  in  this  album 
are  al.so  the  fine  verst>  and 
melodies  created  from  the 
;enius    of    the    groups    gui- 


kept  the  group  high  on  the 
worldwide  charts. 
Their   most,  recent  record- 


tarisl.       Justmo       Hayward. 
Through  his  unbelievabl*Tcom- 

vpositions  he  definitely  tvovcs" 
himself  ta  be  an  exceptional 
composer,  second  only  in  tact 
to  the  mythical  til&nts  of 
Lennon  and  McCartney.  These 
facts,    once    bound    together. 

Jead^lD  one  universal  theme  oI_ 
the  record,  which  has  becn^ 
depicted  on  the  album  s  cover 
This  being  that  despite  -tlie 
vast  amount  of  technological 
advancement  and  sociological 
growth  throughout  the  ages, 
man  exists,  in  his  purest  form, 
just  as  primitive  —  as  he  was 
at  the  dawn  of  creation. 

I  consider  myself  lucky  in 
the  fact  that  I  have  listened  to 
and  enjoyed  this  Phenomenal 
group  for  many  years.  1  be- 
lieve that  all  those  who  wish 
to  sample  a  unique  and 
extraordinary.  .  experience, 
should  acquire  any  of  the  al- 
h»ms  created  by  the  Moody 


Blues.  As  with  all  thingrof" 
excellence,  the  value  far  out- 
weighs the  cost. 


jPian  Film^ificikins^ClQss 
^nd  Book  Exchange^^ 

By  EUzabet  Driscoir 

' The  Experimental  CoUeg»-4s-now  offering  bourses  on-  fifaB' 

making,  tarot  reading  and  "arboretum  walking." 

A  student  wishing  to  enroll  in  these  courses  can  do  so  by 
speaking  with  the  instructor  in  charge  of  ttiat  particular  class. 
Names  of  teachers  are  listed  in  Bungalow  5. 

Two  members  of  the  City  College  faculty  maintain  offkes  at 
the  Experimental  College.  They  are  Dudley  Yasuda.  psychology 
department,  and  Don  Peterson,  Enghsh  department.  Any  stu- 
dent who  wants  to.  rapi,  About  problems  or  otherwise,  may  do  so. 

Says  Sherni  Levine,  a  regular  habitue  at  the  EC:  "The  atmos- 
phere here  is  informal.  The  individual  can  drink  a  bottie  of  sOda^ 
pop  here.  He  can  relax.  Or,  he  can  just  have  a  good  rap  session 
with  anyone  and  everyone." 

At  the  same4ime,  Levine  revealed  that  "in  about  10  days  the 
EC  Book  Exchange  is  to  save  the  student  money  on  textbooks." 
He  went  on  to  invite  "all  interested  students  to  the  Experimental 
College  to  talk  at)out  the  school's  book  needs.  " 

The  Experimental  College  is  open  daily  from  8:00  a.m.  to 
4:00  p.m.  Evening  activities  happen  from  time  to  time.  also. 


On  FrkUy.  April  10,  a  For- 
«n  on  M^omen's  Liberatran 
was  held  in  A-3t4.  The  featured  - 
speaker  was  Evelya  Beed^ 
author  of  "Problems  of  Wom- 
en's Liberation."  Two  repre- 
sentatives of  San  Francisco 
Women's  Liberation,  Anne 
Farrar  and  Brenda  Brush, 
also  delivered  speeches.  Susan 
Green  acted  as.  Master  of 
Ceremonies.  About  50  students 
attended. 

Shewn   in  the   photographs 
from  left  to  right,  are :  Brenda 
Brush,  Anne  Farrar,  Evelyn 
Reed  and  Susan  Green. 

(Photo  by  Kovacs) 


Parent!  comes  to  the  point^wift^  in  his  in- 
troduction: "If  America's  ruling  class  has  an 
ideology,  it  is  anti-cOmmunism  Hundreds  of_ 
thousands  of  lives  have  been  sacrificed  on  ils^ 
behalf.  It  is  lim^  wp  gave  closer  scrutiny  to 
the  anti-communist  impulse,  its  mainstays 
and  effects,  its  polemics  and  policies." 

Why  does  a  young  professor  critically  ex- 
_amine  the  current  political  reality  and  under- 
lying theory  of  what  he  calls  the  "American 
orthodoxy"'"  Because  of  the  Vietnam  war,  ex- 
plaina  Pareiiu 

^'.TROUBLESOIVIE  QUESTIONS' 

"Until  a  few  years  ago  1  was  an  anti-com- 
munist lit>eral  who  believed  in  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  our  commitments  against  the 
forces  of  communism.'  "  Parenti  writes. 
"Troublesome  questions  arose  in  my  mind  but 
these  were  usually  vanquished  by  my  deeply 
conditioned  reactions  to  fearful  images  of  the 
cold  war  struggle.'  and  communist  aggres- 
sion '  Vietnam  was  fut.n:ie,  as  for  many  other 
Americans,  a  crucible  for  my  sinti<-ommunist 
beliefs. 

"The  more  1  studied  the  problem,  the  more 
1  found  myself  questioning  not  only  our  in- 
volvement in  the  conflict  but  also  the  whole 
train  of  attitudes  and  events  that  brought  us  to 
it.  Eventually  1  found  1  could  no  longer  con- 
sider myself  an  adherent  of  the  anti-com- 
munism preached  and  practiced  by  the  ruling 
class  and  its  puppet  poliricians  ..." 
'  Paruiiti  makes  iiu  buiies  about  tlie  central 


^  "I"  ^^}^  ^^^  emerging  spectre  of  I^lshevism 
sent  a  shudacr TTTrough  the  capitalist  world. 
Having  few  investments  in  Russia.  Americah 
capitalists  suffered  ho  noticeable  deprivation 
at  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviks,  but  they  saw 
the  Soviet  revolution  as  a  socio-politicarorder 
which  fundamentally  challenged  their  own 
system.  For'  this  reason  the  business  com- 
m unity  could  support  American  participation 
in  armed  intervention  against  the  Bolshevik 

,  revolutionaries  while  later  displaying  a  benign 
indifference  to  the  insanity  of  Nazi  Germany. 
-7-tmlike  the  Soviets.  Hitler  did  not  appear  to  be 
attacking  the  institutions  of  profits  and  prop- 
erty. 


•  CAPITALISM  AND  FASCISM^ 

"All  suggest."  Parenti  concludes,  "that  the 
Western  capitalists  were  more  concerned  with 
the  Bolshevik  spectre  than  with  the  fascist 
threat."  ^^ 

The  cold  war  liberals.  Parenti  adds,  did'ot 
reserve    their    anti-communism    for    foreign 
affairs.  Home  tront  anti-communism  was  also 
part  of  the  ruling  class'  pattern  to  discredits 
communism  and  allow  for  the  expc^nsion  of  ^ 
.American   capitalism    into   foreign  countries^ 
He  points  out  that  several  "liberals"  defended 
academic  freedom  'for  non-communist  only.  " 
Either  out  ut  conviction  or  fear,  the  liberal 
adopted    the    basic    rhetoric    of   anti-commu- 
nism.  "  he  goes  on.  "The  McCarthy  inquisition 
and  his  victim  had  one  thing  m  common  (to 
the  lasting  disadvantage  of  the  latter);  both 
built     their     argument     on     apti-communist 
orthodoxy. 

ANTI-COMIVIUS'IST  TACTICS 

"Even  today,  warns  Parenti,  many 
liberals  do  not  raise  any  questions  abouLanti- 
communism's  presumptions  and  goals  but 
concentrate  their  criticism  on  anti-communist 
tactics  ■' 

Briefly  recounting  vast  U.S.  military  ex- 
penditures, iar-flung  bases,  genocide  in  South- 
east Asia.  Africa  and  South  America  and  CIA- 

finanred  siihvpr^ipn    h^.  <iim>;  up 


The  American  Federation  ^(?f  Teachers  threatened  last  week 
to  take  strike  action  unless  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Educa- 
tion  responded  immediately  tHa  list  of  124  demands  for  princa- 
tional  reforms. 

We  must  consider  a  strike,  if  necegflary,  to  bi'eak  the  bottle" 
neck  that  exists  at  135  Van  Ness  (the  districts.admmistratiye 
headquarters*,   said   James  Ballard,   president  of  the  AFT 

local  61.  

"The  AFT  educational  reform  proposals  have  been  hefon 
the  superintendent  and  the  school  board  since  January,"  Bal^ 
lard  added.   ,  • 

The  union  members,  in  a  meeting  Apfil  6,  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  givethe  district  until  May  11  to  answer  theu-  demands. 
If  no  satisfactory  response  is  received  by  then,  Ballard  said, 
a  strike  vote  will  be  taken.  •_ 

The  AFTs  demands  range  f rom^  eatt  7of  better  teaching 
facilities  to  substantial  pay  increases 

_  "It  is  understandable  that  teachers  are  thinking  of  salaries,  " 
Mallard  said.  'We  have  been  slippmg  backwards  in  the  past 
several  years.  The  actual  take  home  pay  of  a  beginning  teacher 
is  slightly  above  $100  a  week.  " 

The  union,  which  represents  approximately  half  the  district's 
5000  public  school  teachers  and  about  40  per  dent  of  tl^  teachers 
here  at  City  CoUege,  is  asking  $8500  a  year  for  a  starling 
teacher  with  a  bachelor  s  degree,  rangmg  up  to  $17,000  in  eight 
years. 

The  strike  strategy  was  adopted,  according  to  the  resblution. 
"to  assure  positive  respon.se  from  tne  school  board  to  legiti- 
matize long  standmg  and  vital  reforms  developed  by  the  people 
in  daily  professional  contact  with  all  students.""  —  J.B. 


CONTACT  lens:  Did  You 
Support  Judge  Carsweli 


thesis  of  the  book:  anti-communism  is  "coun- 
-4er-r*voiufionary    interventionism  "  -aM&^  -kmg 
pre-dates  the  jjost  1945  cold  war. 

'MILITARY  EXPANSION' 
"The  historj'  of  the  United  States  has  been 
one  of  territorial,  commercial  and  military  ex- 
pansion." writes  Parenti.  From  the  very  be- 
ginnings^ he  argues,  the  U.S.  suffered  from 
"expansiomsl  pangs.  ' 

*"  Parenti  cites  the  acquisition""of  Florida  from 
Spam,   '  uiur   crimes  against    the   Indian   na- 
tions." thtP'  shameless   aggression"   against 
-^lexico  by  which  Texas.  New  Mexico.  Arizona 


and  California  were  stolen,  and  the  Spanish- 
American  war  with  the  occupation  of  Cub^. 
and  the  bloody  repression  against  ^e  Fili- 
pinos. All  this,  he  points  out  in  an  aside,  was 
woven  into  one  oratorical  tapestry  by  the 
ruling  class  "with  the  predominant  themes  of 
God.  Gold  and  Glory.  " 

But  Parenti  is  interested  in  more  tiian  a 
short  course  in  American  imperialism,  al- 
though he  must  be  clearly  conscious  of  its 
value  to  students.  His  essential  point  is  that 
inherent  in  what  he  describes  as  expansionist 
American  capitalism  has  been  the  policy  on 
intdwehTTonism     agalhst     deep-gomg:    social 


change  in  foreigh  countries. 

WOODROW  WILSON 
It  was  in  1917  and  immediately  thereafter 
that  'this  policy  assumed  its  clearest  focus,  Jie 
says,  when  President  Woodrow  Wilson  ientjiis 
support  to  the  policy  of  intervention  against 
the  Russian  Revolution  4ed  by  V.  I.  Lenin. 
"Thps  Wilson  .initiated  the  strategy  of  perma- 
nent counter-revolution  and  helpied  lay  the 
Tdeolopcal  arid  pblicyTouhdallon  for  the  coM 
war  to  come. 


"To  support  military  dictatorships  in  the 
name  of  democracy  —  Greece  and  South  Viet- 
nam are  prime  example^  —  to  create  satellites 
under  the  banner  of  self-determination  — 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  Israel  —  to  violate4reaties 
while  championing  world  law,  to  propagandize 
lies  in  the  name  of  truth  —  such  is  tlie  mold 
of  modem  American  imperialism." 

'  SOCTSmEVOLlTlON     -^ „_ 

Parenti  calls  for  a  drastic  break  with  anti- 
communist  orthodoxy  and  argues  —  perhaps 
with  an  eye  on  some  meml)ers  of  the  New 
Left  —  that  the  only  way  to  stem  the  flow  of 
anti-communism  propaganda  from  the  ruling 
class  and  end  U.S.  agression  in  foreign  coun- 
tries is  "ttirough  a  complete  social  revolutk>n 
here  at  home."  He  affirms  that  the  growing 
anti-imperialism  movement,  the  political 
struggles  by  students  and  workers  against 
"the  bosses"  and  a  whole  variety  of  dissentmg 
activities  are  laying  the  basis  for  great  trans- 
formations. And.  addressing  himself  to  people 
who  might  be  hesitant  alx>ut  supporting  a 
social  revolution,  he  suggests:  "Within  limits, 
the  unthinkable  becomes  thinkable  by  uttering 
it  and  acting  upon  it." 

One  may  "be  disappointed  that  FarentTlTses" 
the  "we  "  in  discussing  American  imperialism, 
when  he  so  obviously  is  talking  not  about  the 
American  people  but  of  a  tiny  ruling  class  — 
the   Rockefellers.   Hunts .  and    DnPontR  ^rhu 


Cathy  Hannon,  Nursing  Major 

I'd  say  that  I'm  agam.st  all 
this  overplay  of  his  prejudice. 
As  far  as  my  viewpoint  of  the 
South  .  The  South  seems  to 
be  against  everybody  and 
everyinmg.  It  this  guy  was  so 
superior  as  to  get  into  an  all- 
white  club,  and  to  condemn  a 
person  for  the  color  of  his 
skin,  then  I  feel  that  he  d  be 
totally  biased. 


William   tiian~Generai    Ed. 
Major 

1  think  that  there  are  t>etter 
Conservative  judges  than 
Carsweli.  Nixon  should  make 
much  better  choices.  He 
should  interview  the  prospec- 
tive judges  personally.  Any 
judge  with  a  racist  back- 
ground stMHildn't  even  be  al- 
lowed to  be  considered  by 
Senate.  They  should  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  each 
appointee. 


acutaUy  control  this  country  —  who  are  the 
essential  creators  and  beneficiaries  of  anti- 
comrnunis;n.  One  could  have  hoped  that  the 
good  professor  had  grounded  his  analysis  di- 
rectly and  not  obliquely  on  an  exposition  of 
the  fQndamentaM<rw£  uf 
which  "anti-communist  impulses"  devek>p 


No.  1  did  not.  1  did  not  sup- 
port him  because  he  was  a 
mediocre  choice  for  such  a 
prestigious    position    in    the" 


Supreme  Court  and  I  didn't  go 
along  with  his  basic  philoso- 
phies and. with  his  past  phi- 
losophies which  reflect  on  his 
character.  r 


1 


Liberation  Continues  to  Attract 


Tour 

A  foreign  study  course  in 
Europe  is  being  planned  for 
the  months  of  June  22-July  31, 
1970.  The  course  is  D  AC  366, 

Paintiog    and   DFawing,    and 

is  open  to  any  student  attend- 

ing  college  in  California.  The 
pre-requisites  are  submission 
of  art  work  and  the  recom- 
T  mendation  of  a  college  art 
instructor  or  professor. 

The  principal  cities  that 
will  be  toured  include  Paris, 
France;  St.  Cerque  and  Ge- 
neva,     Switzerland;   -  Milan, 


Siena,  San  Gimignano,  Fk)r- 
ence,  and  Rome,  Italy.  (For 
the  complete  itinerary,  see 
page  42  of  the  World  Academy 
Catalog,  Summer  1970.)  Cost 
of  the  tour  is  $935  from  San 
Francisco,-  and  the  batsitcei5f 


payments  are  due  April  31. 
Student  loans  are  available 
(see  pg.  24  of  Catalog)  or  con- 
tact Financial  Aids  officer  or 
Mr.  W.  Davis  of  CCSF.  To 
register  for  the  course,  obtain 
an  application  from  a  faculty 
member  or  use  the  applica- 
tion in  the  back  of  the  World 


Academy  Catalog.  Return  the 
application  and  check  to  a 
Faculty  member. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of 
the  course  will  be  visiting- art 
museums  such  as  the  Louvre, 
Miisiee"'  ~  "Nationail  D'Arts 
Modeme,  and  the  Uffizi; 
meeting  famed  sculptor 
Beniamano  Bufano  at  his 
summer  studio  outside  Flor- 
ence; and  seeing  such  master- 
works  as  Leonardo  DaVinci's 
"Mona  Lisa"  and  Michelan- 
gelo's "David  "  and  sculpture 
for  the  Medici  Chapel. 


Russell  Button.  Astr.  Eng. 
Major 

No.  Whether  or  not  Carsweli 
was  a  racist  is  immaterial. 
The  deciding  factor  should  be 
whether  or  not  he  had  the  sup- 
port of  public  opinion.  Our 
government  cannot  operate  ef- 
fectively without  the  support 
of  the  people  and  Judge  Cars- 
well  would  not  have  the  sup- 
p»tt  of  the  peupler • 


Compiled  by  Bruno  Forher 
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Film  Review 


MASHJSJl  SMAffll 


1 


>"And  then  there  was  Korea 
..."  is  the  mild-mannered  in- 
iroducnbn  to  M'.A*S*H,  a 
lulling  -^out  -  of  -  your  -  seat  - 
funny  film  comedy  about  —  if 
you  can  believe  —  a  war-zone 
sur^ry  during  the  third  year 
of  America's  lightning  cam- 
paign in  Korea. 
>f  A*$*H  stands  for  Mobile 
-'^rmy  4»ur|{4cat  Hot>|uUil.  but 
it  might  as  well  mean  "More 
_Absurd  and  Sexy  (even  thani 
•Hair.'  "  for  the  film  is 
strangely  reminiscent  of  the 
r(»ck  musical  in  its  attenuated 
plot,  freshness,  spontaneity, 
and  what  for  want  ol  a  better 
.jft'or^^ne  simply  calls  chutz^- 
pah'.  Hysides  all  of  which  it  is 
twice >as  unblushingly  bawdy. 

The  story-line  js  slender:  • 
Several  L'r-hippie  surgeons  — 
drafted,  of  course  —  serve  in 
a  Korean  front-line  field  hos- 
pital, and  drink,  carouse,  and 
womanize  their  way  to  glory. 
That's  all  there  is  to  it.  except 
that  in  the  interim  they  spill 
a  lot  of  good  lines.  One  sur- 
geon, directing  a  nilrse  to 
suture    a    wound,     suddenly 


Wed.,  April   15,  1970 


THE  GUARDSMAN, 


Ex-Ram,  Stars  Return 


Scenes  from  Hi*  20Hi  Cmtury'preducHen  of  MASH,  .lew  playing  at  the  Ragcncy  I  Thaalar  In  San  Francisco. 


asks,  is  this  an  officer  or  an 
enlisted  man?"  "Enlisted." 
"OK.  make  the  stitches  big." 
Of  an  orthodontic  surgeon's  al- 
legied  homosexuality,  the  mild- 
mannered  chaplain  mutters 
lamely.  "There  are  some 
things  that  absolution  just 
wont  solve.  "  A  third  doctor 
savli  iti  prologue  ^o  a  make- 


ou\.  "tioa  meant  us  to  find 
(ach    other.'     and    his    lady 

■rhrills  back  with  moist-lipped 
alacrity.  -Oh.  His  Will  be 
(lone  :  :  "So  much  for  the 
dialogue;  M*A*S*H's  pace 
is  untlaggiog-mainly  because 

, '  f     S    "tt'licious    .<e<juence   of 


troductions  by  equanimously 
ordering  an  aide  sotto  voce  to 
"change  the  numbers  on  that 
jeep."  Later,  the  hospital 
staff  —  in  the  midst  of  a  holi- 
day debauch  —  leaves  off  long 
enough  to  sneak  a  surrepti- 
tious microphona  tinder  the 
tent  wall  of  the  prissy,  purse- 
mouthed*  Head  Nurse's  bou- 
doir. She,  as  it  happens,  is  in 
flagranti  delicto  with  the 
camp's  leading  Bible-belter, 
and  the  proceedings  thereof 
are  at  first  privately  relished 
by  the  eavesdroppers  .  .  .  then 
they  hook  up  the  microphone 


sight  gags. 


For  .instance.,  two  of  the  doc- 
tors steal  a  jeeji  to  get  out  to 
their  MASH  unit.  The  theft  is 
devil-may-care  enough ;  and 
at  the  hospital,  their  senior 
doctor  smilingly  concludes  the 
niceties  of  greetings  and  in- 


to  the  P. A.  system.  There  is 
even  a  nutty  football  game 
between  MASH  staff  and  an 
inlantry  corps,  in  which  the 
nurses  are  cheerleaders,  the 
waterboy  makes  his  rounds 
with  a  milkman  s  lug  of  can- 
(teMs  thf  i,ijposition  .«mokes 
pot    on    the    bench. — and   the 


passion  and  death  of  the  den- 
tal surgeon,  who  decides  to 
kill  himself  to  solve  his  al- 
leged "social  problem."  His 
fellow  physicians  all  gather  to 
render  a  final  toast,  and 
dressed  in  doctor's  whites, 
with  bread  and  wine  on  the 
table,  they  form  a  marvelous 
spoof-tableau  of  the  Last  Sup- 
per. .•V  violin  mews  Taps  in 
the  background  (  a  vk)lin  play- 
ing Taps,  for  Chris-sakesl ) 
The  dentist  is  gomg  to  "do  a" 
little ij-econ  in  the  unknown,  " 
for  which  "the  reward  is 
death"  —  and  he  is  handed  a 


ded 

■TRi 


game  is  finally  won  by  the 
old  Shoot -the-Other-S  i  d  e  '  s  - 
chief  -  Player  -  Full  -  of  -  Dope 
ploy,  which  happens  exactly 
the  way  it  sounds. 

The   madcap   peak    of  the 
film,   however,   is   the   mock 


black  "poison  capsule.  "Then 
he  climbs  in  his  coffin,  and 
his  friends  file  by  for  a  last 
handshake  and  to  drop  in  his 
three  girlfriends'  pictures,  a 
black  ace'  of  spades,  a  bottle 
of  gin.  a  dental  speculum,  a 
smutty  magazine.  t\u  Later, 
uuijcij  viiiu  uve|/  j*iecp  Djr  in^ 
black  capsule,  he  is  moved  by 
his  friends  into  bed  with  a 
fetching  nurse.  It  is  "Physi- 
cian, heal  thyself"  with  a' 
vengeance 1 

MASH  is  nothing  less  than 
balanced  frenzy.   Its  pace -is 


pell-mell,  but  never  helter- 
skelter.  Only  once  does  a  gag 
gag:  j during  an  unpleasantly 
graphic  amputation,  the  doc- 
tor tersely  calls  for  forceps  — 
then  has  the  nurse  scratch  his 
ndse  with  them  —  all  this  to 
the  terrible  background  blues 
of  saw  grating  on  bone.  And 
this,  in  fact. 'is  typical  of  the 
one  disquieting  feature  of  the 
film.  Reel  after  reel  expends 
itself  protraying  the  doctors' 
sensuality,  carnality,  intem- 
perance, and  what  have  you 
.  .  .  and  then  each  of  these  is 
tempered    with    uniform    and 


Health  Service  Gets  $31,000  Grant 

School  nurse  Judith  Carey 
stated  that  "we  want  to  have 
student  and  community  par- 
ticipation in  planning  this 
center." 

The  planning  gratit  runs  out 
in  July  1971.  By  that  time  it  is 
hoped  to  tiave  a  complete  plan 
for  design  of  facilities  and 
what  setvices  will  be  offered, 
so  that  the  program  can  begin 
to 'be  implemented  in  the  fol- 
lowing school  year. 


ultra-^eal  operation-scenes 
wherein  the  doctors  suddenly 
become  what  one  wants  to  be- 
lieve of  them:  all  dedkainnr.' 
perseverance,  and  humani- 
tarianism.  The  film  pleads 
too-  hard  that  thev  are.  after 
;!ll.MtE  sybarites 

Again,  the  MASH  surgery  _ 
run  like  no  other:  people  walk 
in  and  out  during  operations, 
casually  and  with  no  anti- 
septic procedures.  M  one 
point,  the  head  doctor  leads 
the  new  Head  Nurse,  fresh 
from   her   helicopter,    into   a 


triple  surgery,  introduces  her 
all  around,  and  almost  makes 
the  mistake  of  having  her 
lihake  hands  with  a  gloved  and 
working  surgeon.  The  chap- 
lain meanders  about  tOQ«-l 
never  quite  getting  the  hang 
of  kissing  his  stoll  through  his 
mask,  and  having  to  interrupt 
Extreme  Unction  at  one  point 
to  hold  a  retractor  in  another 
patient's  operation.  As  u  war 
film.  .MASH  is  definitely  un- 
real. There  are  no  sounds  of 
battle,  no  POW's.  no  devasta- 
tion or  smoke  in  the  air.  al- 
tliougH'^  the    hospital    iir-gniy    ' 


tote  Rom  Rally 
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Sinks  foothm 


The    red-hot    Rams    pver 
came  a -five  run  deficit,  and 


Chabot.    riicner   Kick   Esc, 
lambre  went  the  distancfe  •?<)( 


Pitcher   Rick   Esca- 


rallied  to  ijeat  Foothill,  10-7,      the   Rams  to   gain  his   first 


Standing  from  loft  to  fight:  Al  Cowlings,  first>round  draft  choice  of  tho  Buffalo  Bills; 
Sid  Phelan,  Ram  basketball  coach;  Aloe  Schwartz,  offonsive  line  coach  for  tho  Rams; 
Miko  Taylor,  votoran  offonsivo  linoman  for  tho  Philadelphia  Eagles. 


April  7,  at  Balboa  Park.  The 
win  was  the  fourth  in  the  last 
five  games  for  the  improving 
Rams,  boosting  their  league 
record  vto  5-6. 

Foothill  led,  7-2.  after  54 
innings,  but  were  suddenly 
caught  up  in  :a  CCSF  flurry  of 
basehits.  Single?  by  Ray 
Spediacci,  Jim  Sciiach,  Char-- 
lie  Lewis,  aiui' Bob  Crosat 
keyed  a  five  ran  uprismg  in 
the  sixth  to  tie  the  score  7-7. 

The  Rams  broke  the  dead- 
lock in  the  8th  with  a  three 
run  rally,  ignited  by  smgles 
off  the  bats  of  Lewis  and  X'ince 
Anderson,  and  finished  with 
a  Crosat  double. 

Righthander^  "Tlm^T  DaTy 
blanked  Foothill  for  two  in- 
nings to  pick  up  the  win.  How- 
ever, it  took  some  excellent 
relief  pitching  from  John 
Lawhorn  to  bail  Daly  out  of 
a  tough  ninth  inning  jam,  and 
preserve  the  victory. 

The  eleven  hit  attack  was 
led  by  Crosat,  who  drove  ui 
three  runs,  along  with  Lewis. 
Schach.  and  Larry  Haren. 
each  with  two  R  B.l.'s. 

City  College's  recent  streak 
of  four  out  of  five  started 
back  on  March  19.  with  a  12^1 
rout  over  Merritt.  That  was 
followed  by  a  9-3  romp  against 


victory  of  Ihe^season.  He  also 
added  a  single  and  triple  ui 
support  of  his  own  cause. 
Calclier  Bob  Crosat  was  the 
offensive  gun,  banguig  out' 
three  hits  in  four  trips,  two  of' 
which  were  doubles,  anth 
knocked  in  two  runs. 

San  Mateo  ^  interrupted  the 
win  skein  with  a  15-3  slaugh- 
ter, amidst  ten  CCSF  errors 
The  horrendous  number  ol 
miscues  was  the  most  com- 
mitted by  the  liams  this  sea- 
son The  usual  reliable  Ray 
Spediacci  was  clobbered  by 
the  CSNl  club,  which  mounted 
a  seventeen-hit  spree 

But  the  Rams  boucced  back 
withj'a  9-6  triumph  over  Diablo 
N'alley.  The  most  pleasing 
part  of  the  win  resulted  in 
the  errorless  ball  played  bv 
CCSF.  the  "first  time  "the  de- 
fense has  proved  flawless  all 
year.  Rich  Dumont  worked 
SIX  and  one-third  innings  to 
gain  the  win.  Firstbaseman 
Larry  Haren  belted  out  three 
hits,  and  drove  in  two.  while 
Anderson.  Schach,  and  Es- 
calambre  collattorated  for  two 
hits  apiece. 

The     surging     Rams     next" 
meet  Merritt  Thursday  at  Bal- 
boa Park  at  3  p.m.  in  their  bid 
to  reach  the  .500  mark. 


■~rr 


tbree  miles  from  ihe  ba.ttle- 
line.  And  some  ui  the  priuiks 
played  by  the  doctors  would 
seem  darned  mean,  if  they 
weren't  mitigated  by  17  years', 
distance  in  time  and  their 
frankly  tant'astic  nature.  Still, 
il  one  doesn't  look  lor  murals 
ere  are  none  MASIT 
adds  up  to  pretty  fine  and 
funny  entertainment  .  .  .  and 
maybe  establishes,  as  did  the 
novel  C*atrti  22,  that  for  the 
right  people,  war  is  not  hell, 
but  a  hell  of  a  good  time. 

B.  L.  M. 


Merritt  Beats  Rams  74  to  62  as 


Faculty  Beats  Varsity  In  Tennis;^ 
in  League  Play  Rams  Record  Is  2-1 

The    Ram     varsity    tennis     the  event. 


T-Birds  Run  Record  1 00  and  220 


squad  not  only  has  to  contend         The    varsity    tennis 


.*«iss  Judith  Corey,  Student  Health  Adviser. 

(Photo  by  Eugene  Brown) 


City  College's  health  serv- 
ice  last  week  received  pri- 
ority from  the  State  Council 
for  Higher  Education  to  get 
S31.000.00  -from  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  for  planning  of  a 
.  CQjnprehensiv/e,  multi-service 
health  center  on  campus. 

The  health  center  will  in- 
dude  all  health  services  and 


social  settees,  such  as  wel- 
fare, vocational  rehabilitation, 
etc.   It  will  be  an  innovative 


plan  for  health  care  delivery 
for  students  and  all  the  prob- 
lems they  run  into  in  filling 
those  needs.  It  will  serve  as  a 
itioaeT  for  llie  rest  of  the  com- 
munity  colleges  in  the  state  in 
designing  their  health  care 
programs.  ^ 

The  one-year  planning 
grant,  to  begin  in  July  of  this 
year,  is.  for  planning  facilities 
and  services  according  to  stu- 
dent needs  and  the  needs  of 
the    surrounding    community. 


Festival 

The  Lenin  Festival,  cele- 
brating the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  great  Russian  revolu- 
tionary's birth,  will  be  held 
Sunday,  May  3  in  the  Padre 
Area  of  Tilden  Park.  Oaklatid- 


Trbm  12  to  5  p.m. 

Bettina  Aptheker,  former 
student  activist,  is  scheduled 
-lo^^speak.  To  rounds  out  the 
celebration,  there  will  be  a 
puppet  show,  a  display  of 
Lenin  posters  and  a  sing-out 
with  Jon  Fromer.  Music  and 
dancing  are  invited.  Call  EX 
2-1602  for  more  details. 


By  .Mike  Chan 

The  Ram  track  department 
expected  a  real  close  thriller 
«t  a  dual  meet  against  speedy 
Meritt.  On  paper,  the  fj^M 
and  distance  events  (belonged 
to  the  Rams  and  the  sprints 
were  all  locked  up  by  the"^ 
T-Blrds.  What  did  happen  on 
the  day  of  the  meet  last  Fri- 
day. April  4th  at  City  was  that 
Merritt  flew  by  City.  74  to  62 
,  On  the  strength  of  her  track- 
nveii.  Merritt  det-Kieti  the  mt'et 
as  the  Thunderbirds  swept  the  - 
100.  the  220.  the  Intermediate 
ilHs.  and  the  440 

The  Rams  clearly  domi- 
nated the  distance  events  by 
sweeping  the  mile  and  the  2 
mile.  The  Rams  snatched  up 


mile  time  was  9:52.7.    ■ 

Other  Ram  highlights  were 
in  the  discus,  the  pole  vault, 
and  Ihe  jumping  events.  Audre 
Hicks  led  a  Ram  sweep  of  the 
discus  with  his  137'  7W 
throw.  In  the  pole  vault,  Paul 
.Conroy  led  another  Ram 
sweep  with  his  13'3  "  jump. 

High  jumper  Clyde  Sadler 
seems  to  perennially  come  in 
fir.st  for  the  Rams  This  time 
he  did  it  with  a  6'4  "  jump  over 
the  bar. 

In  the  triple  jump  Donnie 
Bruce  took  first  with  a  46'8>2" 
.performance. 


a  firiii  wtit'n  Huntferto  Her- 
nandez  took  the  880  by  inches. 
Ram  Dave  Power  led  the 
Rams  in  both  the  mile  and 
the    2    mile.    Power's    mile 


Knocking  away  fliose  few 
highlights,  the  day  truly  be- 
longed    to   Merritt.   Thunder- 


Agate   Ekbnfltidson's   name 

was  recorded  into  the  meet 
record  book  wheji  ,  he  was 
clocked  in  21.2  seconds  for  the 
220.  Edmondson's  record 
wiped  out  former  Olympic 
try-out  Ernie  Provost's  220 
marlL 

The  T  -  Birds  clearly 
would've  swept  the  track 
clean  if  Donnie  Bruce  hadn't 
taken  second  in  the  120  Hlls 
and  if  Ilumbertu  Hernandez 
hadn't  given  out  a  super  effort 
in  the  880. 

The  next  dual  meet  at  Citv 
will  be  against  the  CS.M  Bull- 
dogs here  on  April  17  at  2:30. 


with  itheir  tough  GGC  op- 
ponents, but  also  with  a  tough 
Ram  faculty  squad  of  tennis 
bums. 

With  ah  Overall  record  of  2 
wins  and  1  loss  in  Golden 
Gate  Conference  competition. 
ti»e  Ram  racketeers  were 
dusted  off  by  some  real  swing- 
ing members  of  the  faculty. 

The  faculty  took  on  the 
varsity  last  Wednesday'  at 
Golden  Gate  Park.  Winners 
for  the  jfarulty  were  .Marv 
Schenner '  who  defeated 
Stewart  Lai,  Herb  Davis 
knocked,  off  Henry  Lew.  and 
Oleg  Reolt  was  tied  with  Jeff 
Cornell  at  one  set  apiece. 

However,  the  varsity  pol- 
ished off  faculty  members: 
Bill  Pruitt.  Dick  Bloomer,  and 
tennis  coach  Roy  Djederich- 
sen.  who  happened  to  sponsor 


corps 


should  be  commended  tlioug^i 


on  their  fine  early  season  rec- 
ord of  2  and  1.'  Their  only 
loss  came  at  the  hands  of 
Chabot  a  week  and  a  half  ago. 

The  two  Ram  wins  came  at 
the  expense  of  DVC  and  San 
Jose.    .The     Rams     easdjr' 
trounced  DVC  6  to  3  and  jusT. 
walked    away     against     San 
Jose  6  to  2. 

On  the  caliber  of  his  players, 
tennis  coach  Roy  Diederichsen 
noted  that  Stewart  Lai  needs 
only  to  be  aggressive  in  order 
to  become  a  fine  player  The 
coach  also  commented  that 
Dennis  Ja  has.  improved  1( 
per  cent,  and/ that  the  most 
hustling  player  on  the  squad 
is  .Aarron  Sinelinkoff;  His 
number  one  player.  Jim  Tur- 
ner. Diederichsen  reports 
shows  a  good  solid  game 


bird  Warren  Edmondson  ran 
a  9.5  100  yard  dash  against  a 
cold  wind.  His  fantastic  per- 
formance   wiped    off    0.    J,^ 
Simpson's     name     from     the 


timing  was   4:24.2   and  his  2      meet  record  book 


Corvi  76,  Suskp  77 


By  Joe  Konte 

Jackie  Robinson   broke  the 
"color  line  of  baseball  in  1946. 


but  in  the  black  man's  24  year 
span  in  the  sport,  not  one 
player  has  ■qualified  "  to 
manage  in  the  majors. 

A  pure  case  of  prejudice,' 


equipment  is  better,  and  the 
play-ii^more  wide  open.  Bas- 
ketball  has  speeded  up  their 


But  Ram  Golfers  Fall 


The  new  Student  Union  building,  opposite  Stotler  Wing,"!*, 
neormg  completion.  It  is  supposed  fo  be  reaay  for  student  use" 
in  the  Fall  but  finishing  touches  are  expected  to  be  made  in 
the  next  few  weeics.  ' 

(Photograph  by  Eugene  H.  Brown) 


CCSF  found  a  new  medalist 

in  Greg  Corvi.  but  the  results 

weren't  the  same  as  Chabot 

^xleteated   the    Rams    golfers. 

37-17.  April  6,  at  CastUtwood. 

Corvi  fired  a  76.  the  best 
score  among  the  meet's 
twelve  participants.  Western 
Collegiate  Golf  Champion 
John  Susko  settled  for  a  77, 
and  a  tie  for  runnerup  honors 
behind  his  teammate. 


Chabot s  Doug  Pepoon  and 
Chris  Williams  shot  77's  and 
Dan  Ross  had  a  78.  The  Rams 
lost  the  match  when  their  four 
other  members  ran  into  dif- 
ficulty. Rich  Nablefield  fin- 
ished with  an  83,  and  the 
Doyle  brothers.  Jerry  and  Joe. 
had  85  and  86  respectively. 
The  big  disapointment  was 
Bob  Simpson's  ghastly  9&,.  as 
the  usual  70's  shooter  blew  sky 
high.  '     , 


TJirc  observer  cries  "The 
-whites  run  the  show.'  another- 
bellows.  But  I  fail  to  detect 
the  signs  of  prejudice  as  the 
answer  to  the  absencie  ot 
blacks  as  leaders  on  the  base- 
ball front.  And  so.  the  question 
remains:    Why   isn't   there   a 


,  iame  with  taller,  more  mobile 
players,  and  a  fast  break-high 
scoring  type  of  play."~ 

And   then   comes   baseball. 
dragging   its  tpaditional'  ban- 


enty-two  years  for  baseball  to 

-sign  a  black  player.  Prejudice 

^was  the  cause  for  .some  hf  that 


long  wait,  but,  tradition  is 
what  actually  kept  the  game 
segregated.  The  argument 
against  prejudice  today  can 
be    answered    easily    with    a 


"h^-r    hehinrt     The   playpr<;   are 


Negro  managef?" 

The  real  reason  is  tradition. 
Baseball  has  been  well-known 
as  the  traditional  sport  of  the 
U.S.  In  400  years-of  existence, 
the  changes  have  been  mini- 
mal. However,  a  quick  glance 
at  tiic  foottiali  and  baskettiatt 
circuit  shows  a  progressive 
history  of  change.  "The  players 
are    bigger    and    faster,    the 


the  same  size,  the  scores  are 
equivalent,  and  the  uniforms 
are  similar.  It  is  not  our  m- 
"lenti6n  to  slight  baseball,  be- 
cause the  sport  has  given  us 
many  thrills.  But  the  point  is. 
the   "national   paetimo  '   is  a 


tlook  at  the  salaries  of  Tnany* 
/of  the  N*egro  athletes.  Willie 
Mays.  Frank  Robinson,  and 
Bol)  Gibson  ace  black  and 
rich.  compliments  of  a 
SIOO.OOO  a  year  contract.' 

The     qualified      men      are 
available  for  managerial  jobs. 


trad  it  ion -based  gam^. 

If  you  haven't  guessed  what 
were  leading  Id,  it's  that  the 
reason  basebalHtas  been  slow 
in  producing  a  black  manager 
is  because  there  lias  never 
been  oiw.  Thte  Btatgmgntffiav- 


\Ve  see  Frank  Robinson'  El- 
ston  Howard.  Bill  White.  Jim 
Gilliam,  and  Ernie  Banks  as 
black  men  whose  knowledge 
and  lea^iership  on  the  playing^ 
field  should  extend  them  a 
chance  as  manager.  The  men 


seem    strange,    but    it    is   the 
truth. 
Remember  that  it  took  sev- 


opo  there,  ana  now  It  Is  ba^t^ 
balls  turn  to  open  up, "their 
traditional  path  to  those  whi 
deserve  to  travel  on  it. 


ft  . 


W«d.,  April   IS,   1970 
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SPRING! 


Leafs  are  flowing 
Like  a  leaf .  .  .- 
I  am 


Light. 


-M.J.B. 
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/Black  Ranthers  Are  Powerful  and  intelligent'^^Genet 


Jean  (ienet  has  spent  half 
his  We  in  prison.  .\  decade  ago 
'  he  was  sentenced  to  life  im- 
prisonment as  an  incorrigible 
criminal,  lie  is  also  a  writer, 
a  poet,  a  playwright,  perhaps 
^he   greatest   French   literary 
figure  «if  the  20th  century.  It 
took     a     long    campaign     by 
French    intellectuals,    among 
Ihem  Simone  de  Beauvoir  and 
-Jean  l'^ul.Sa|4re.4o^onvin€c 
the     French    government    to 
grant    him   a   pardon.    Cienet 
recently     visited     t  h  c     Bay 
.Area  —  illegally.  b<>cause  con- 
victs  are  barred  from   these 
•shores    —    on    behalf    of    the 
Btack  Panther  Party. 

(j:  VVhat  is  the  purpose  of 
your^  being  in  this  country  ,\i 
this  time'.' 

GE.NET:  To  make  people 
understand.  To  make  them 
undeotand  that  black  people, 
and  particularly  the  men 
and  women  ol  the  Black  Pan- 
they  Party,  are  highly,  high^-- 
evolved  politically.  The  Pan- 
thers are  not  some  fucked  up. 
incomprehensible  movement, 
but  Tlieyre  something  very, 
very  colierenl. 

.\nd  I  want  people  to  ,un- 
derstand  ilus.  that  when  I  see 


Amenta  1  see  an  exiremeiy 
solnl  .\iiierica.  .vul;  its  hiii. 
buiidijitis  and  all  mat  withTis" 
prcsiornts.  its  vice-president.^: 
ils  Danks  of  .\merica.  Bon' 
But  I  ..lao  know  'hat  the 
Briii.si;  En.pire  ui  1&40.  even 
in      194.^      considered     itseit" 


the  Panthers,  of  'hunted  rev~ 
olutionaries'  in  this  country'.' 

(iK.NET:  This  isnt  a  si"tua- 

Mion   I   wanted  myself,   that  s 

sure.  It  was  imposed  on  me  by 

the  .American  consul  in  Paris 

rho  refused  my  visa.  So  now 
found  myself  in  the  situation 
of  a  ■criminal.'  Which  is  in- 
teresting because  .America 
considers  the  Panthers  crirtii- 

being  defended  by  a  criminal. 
In  fact  iri  this  society  here,  it  s 
clear"  that  anyone  who  sides 
with  the  Black  Panther  Party- 
is  going  to  be  considered  a 
criminal  no  matter  what  he 
does. 

Q:  Would  you  give  us  your 
personal  impressions  of  the 
Panthers.' 

GENET:  \.'ah.  WeiL 
there  s  a  myth,  a  "mythology 
about  the  Paiiih<rrs:  it  s  being 
spread  in  Europe,  in  France, 
and  probably  here  in  .America 
rtoo.  And  this  myth  just  doesn't 
correspond  to  reality. 

Vi)u  can;  describe  it  in  a  lew 
words.  Ms  The  kind  of  terror 
that  white  people  feel  when 
they  talk  abnur  'he  Black  Pan- 
thers But  w  lien  you  live  with 
them  day,  and  nJRht  as  I  have 


■  recently,  you  rculize  thai  ihey 
are  above  ^a  11  uvolutionaries. 
\TniTants  who  are  p'^r'^tny 
organizedand  particularly  in- 
tellit;ent.  wh.ose  politics  arc- 
coherent.  They  are  simply  not 
what  their  myinical  image 
pictures    Tluni     to    be.     You 


GENET :  I  was  with  tTTem  in 
New  Haven,  where  they  are 
trying  to  electrocute  Bobby 
Scale.    There    were  beds    for 

^^four  or  five  people  in>'room 
I  saw,  and  next  to  the  window- 
there  Vere  rifles.  You  under- 
stand^ They're  obliged  to  IJve 
under  the  protection"'of  arms; 

'  not  against  the  people,  of 
course,  agairfst  the  police.  On 

-  a  wall  ^n  a  h«use  ^hey  five-m^ 
someone  had  scrawled  'Fuck 
you  I"  in  chalk:  the  walls  were 
painted  black.  You  see.  they 
have  a  kind  of  disdain  for 
something  like  a  house,  spme- 
thing  so  transitory.  But  at  the 
same  ti.me  they  are  wary  of 
men,  of  the  police.  So  they're 
l*<irced  to  defend  themselves 
with  rifles.  That's  somethhig 
new  fur  black  people.  I  saw 
them,  these  rifles,  you  knoW 
And  the  doors  ancl  windows 
are  barricaded,  really  barred, 
with  fancy  locks  and  iron 
bars.  And  then.  inOhe  same 
room,  there  were  women  and 
little  kids.  That  s  the  reality 
of  the  situatron  they're  living 
in.  That's  what  everyone  has 
to  know  about. 

Q:  \  ou've  spent  a  good  part 
ol   vour  lite  in  prison:   that's 


pretty   lutt    stufl .    tlie   (.^uW-n — know.  gan^Mi-rs.  1  have  notli- 


wjjs  called  the  Empress  <>t 
India  and  owned  Canada. 
Egypt,  India.  .Australia.  But 
today  K.^giand  has_been  re- 
duced to  a  tiny  island.  .And  it's 
more  thhn  likely,  after  alK 
that  this  huge  .American 
fort ressT^eemingty  so  strong, 
will  crumble  too.  America  is 
tentacular,  it  is  every-where ; 
n)yself  a  Frenchman.  I  am 
.colonized  by  America  too. 
France  has  been  bought  by 
.America,  Europe  has  been 
bought:  Europe  is  an  .Ameri- 
can colony.  But  I  cant  help 
thinking   that    this  great   ex- 


travagant  prmer  is  uii  the  v«ry — 
point  of  coming  apart. 

Q:  Vou  entered  the  L'.S. 
illegally,  without  a  visa,  in 
danger  of  bein^  arrested  at 
-any — nnrnient.-^o    yau-  see — 


ing  agaihst  gangsters  myself 
but  the  Panthers  are  not 
gangsters  in  the  sense  that 
the  middle  class  Understands 
it.  They  are  really  political 
niilitant.«.  in  a  particularly 
dangerous  and  particularly 
original  situatidnr  '  '^  •' 
They  are  a  colony  inside 
their  mother  country.  They're 
a  people  spread  out  inside  that 
mother  country,  and  so  they 
have  a  completely  new  kind  of 
revolutionary  problem  to 
solve.  That's  to  say  the  prob- 
lem of  people  who  are  obliged 
to  struggle  against  their  ad- 


vt;n{arH;!»  wlihoin  having  rp- 
course  to  a  territory  j  where 
they  could  find  refuse.  So. 
they've  been  obliged  to  invent 
a  form  of  struggle  which  is 


been  Ihe  case  for  a  lot  of 
I'anlhers.  too,  who  have  lived_ 
as  criminals  outside  the 
system  because  they '\e  forced 
out.  Do  you  tjiink  that  ex- 
perience has  given  you  a 
special  understanding  of  what 
freedom  means'.' 

GKNKT:  There  FT  thalT 
probably,  but  there  is  some- 
■Ihing  else  Pel  like  to  undei- 
.score.  lis  an  observation  Ive 
made,  maybe  its  wrong  but 
111  say  it  anyway.  1  knew  the 
Panthers  for  the  first  4ime  in 
Chicago  m  1968  at  the  Demo- 
cratic convention,  and  my 
first  experiences  with  them 
really  struck  me  They  are  a 
poetic  people.  Black  people 
ill  America  seem  to  have  a 
natural  poetic  sense,  and  the 
discoveries  they've  made 
about  how  to*  struggle  politi- 
cally lean  curiously  on  a 
poetic    sentiment    about    the 


~coines~oin  of  looking  aTlheir 
world  politically.  That  doesn't 
surprise  me  too  much.  I 
wonder  if  President  Mao  Tse- 
Tung  would  successfully  have 
completed  his  Long  March, 
the  revolution  and  then  the 
cultural  revolution  if  he  hadn't 
been  a  great  poet.  I  wonder  if 
it  isn't  because  black  people 
are  a  Poet  that  they  have  been 

iinding  a  road  to  liberation  in 
the  same  way  that  President 
.Mao  found  that  road.  .As  much 
in  politics  as  iji  poetic  reflec- 
tion. 

4:  Perhaps  you  can  give  us 
a  little  history.  The  last  time 
you  were  in  .America  was  the 
time  of  the  Democratic  con- 
vention in  Chicago.  Since  then,, 
the  Conspiracy  trial  has  hap- 
pened, and  a  wave  of  impor- 
tant, militant  violent  cicmon- 
stralions  exploded  'all  across 
the  country  ,  .  . 

GENET:  Just  a  minute,  I 
want  to  say  a  thing  or  two 
here,  alwut  the  trial,  the 
Chicago  7.  the  demonstrations. 
It's  true  that  a  lot  of  people, 
wlnte  i)eople.  demonstrated 
.igainst  the  trial.  But  it's  also 
true  th^t  thev  (^id  not  demon- 


Mra^for  Bobby  Seale  when 
lie  was  treated  .sooulrage- 
oiisly ;  1  knou'Just  about  ex- 
actiy  what  was  goin^  on  in 
people  s  he^ds  you  krioW  .  . 
tlicy  woulj  demonstrate  for 
other  wliite  people  but  not  for 
Bobby  Seale. 


one  of  those  ivtmer 
young,  hippy,  student  pro- 
tests: m  sum.  white  .And  1 
knew  fiat  in  such  a  situation 
they  would  never  open  fire.  I 
was  protected  by  the  coiur  of" 
my  skin,  by  my  white  hair.  I 
could  do  whatever  I  liked  and 
be-  sure  that  the  cops  would 
never  fire.  If  it  had  been 
thousands    of    black    people 

were,  and  if  a  similar  situa- 
lion  had  happened,  I'm  sure 
that  the  cops  would  have  fired. 

i):  Since  then,  however, 
they  have  shot  at  white  people. 
Scores  of  people  were 
wounded  at  People's  Park. 
James  Rector  was  killed.  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago,  the  cops 
opened  lire  on  a  car  during  a 
demonstration  at  San  Fran- 
cisco State  College.  Would 
you  agree  that  Chivago  was 
the  start  of  a  new  level  of  in- 
tensity, of  violence  by  the 
state  against  white  dissidents? 

GENET:  BuTlt  simply  is 
not  the  intensity  of  violence 
that  there  was  in  Watts,  in 
Detroit. 

Q:  Well,  sure,  the  level  of 
intensitv  is  different, 

GENET:  Different'         The 


r  •- 


difference    is    enormous.    It's 
dizzying' 


Q:  Ciiven 
though,     between 


ntmr 


something  symbolic  in  your 
situation,  since  it  sort  of  cor- 
responds with  the  situation  of 


totally  new. 

Q:  Can  you  give  us  an  ex- 
ample of  the  originality  of  the 
Panthers'  politics'.' 


world.  .Mayl)e  Im  wrong,  t^ut 
I  think  those  things  are  linked, 
politics  and  poetry.  I  think 
political  reflection  is  integral 
to  poetic  comprehension  and 


tiirWi'ii,  (tiioago  was  a  i 
ot  turning  point.  Black  people 
have  been  subjected  'to  mas- 
sive violence  against  their 
communities  for  centuries 
HUH.  so  ^ their  political  re- 
sponses are  of  course  very 
different.  Itiit  starting  with 
Chicago,  do  you  see  the  be- 
ginnings of  massive,  brutal 
%1olence  directed  against  not 
only  blacks  but  whites  too  . .  .? 
I  Genet  waves  his  arms  in 
protest ) . 

GENET:  No:  N»!  No! 
When  1  was  in  Chicago  I 
crossed  the  border  clandes- 
tinely, and  then  I  found  my- 
"TFtf — confronted — By — wnoifi_ 
armies,  cops,  enormous  num- 
bers of  cops;  at  the  time  peo- 
ple said  there  were  thirty-five 
or   forty-thousand   cops.   But 


diiferenee. 

the  black 
movement  and  the  white 
movement  in  the  I  .S..  what 
ntad  do  >  ou  see  for  white'peo- 
ple  in  America^ 


By  Paul  Thiele 

Mike  Deyine,  cbairman  of 
the  Student  Council  Finance 
Committee,  announced  plans 
for  the  purchase  of  two  bases 
at  the  councU's  April  13 
meeting. 

The  twelve-passenger  buses 
are  expected  to  transport  City 
College  athletic  teams  to  road 
games.  The  buses  will  be  ac- 
companied by  a  station  wagon 
which  the  school  already 
owns. 

An  advantage  of  Jhe^mall 
buses  over- large  coaches  is 
that  anyone  with  a  regular 
driver's  license  is  allowed  to 
operate  them,  thereby  elimi- 
nation the  need  for  a  bus 
driver. 

It  is  not  definite,  however, 
whether  the  bu.ses  will  .  be 
bought  outright  or  leased.  The 
rationable  for  leasing  the 
buses  is  that  the  college  will 
not  have  to  pay  for  repairs. 
Devine  said  he  will  look 
the  situation  and  make  a  re- 
port shortly. 

-AS  President  Renato  Larin 
again  expressed  his  desu-e 
for  a  top  name  musical  group 
to  play  at  the  fiam  statue 
across  from  Smith  Hall  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  5.  He  added 
that  the  Kroup  would  haye  to 
be  nppgaiiiiu  ill  town  on  the 
same  dav 
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Tom  HoydMi,  loft,  told  MHno  7,500  anti-war  demonttraton  gathered  in  the  Civic  Center 
that    the  only  response  to  Nixon's  total  wor  is  total  revolution."  (Photos  by  MorTKovacs) 


'The  Only  Answer  Is 
Total  Revolutibn'-Havelen 


To  save  students  money  to' 
WED.,  APRIL  22,  1970  getting  text  books,  a  new  book 
>  exchange  program  has  been 
'formed.  Instead  of  buying 
new  books,  students  will  be 
able  to  trade  books  of  similar 
vahie  through  the  book  e»- 
change. 

Sherm  Levine  will  co-ordi* 
nat«  this  Experimental  Col- 
lege program. 

To  gain  the  benefits  of  this 
free  service,  students  should 
simply  fill  out  the  book  forms  ' 
(Obtainable  in  B-5.  the  Ex- 
perimental College  I  The 
completed  forr^  include  the 
book  title,  author,  cost,  class 
used  for.  and.  of  course,  the 
owner's  name  and  phone 
number  L,evine  will  then  con- 
tact the  students,  and  the  rest 
is  up  to  them 

The  students  involvH  might 
wish  to  trade  books  perma- 
nently. Off  temporarily,  t  ash 
may  be  used  to  make  up  the 
difference  in  book  values. 

"Inder  the  present  sys- 
tem." says  Levine,  "students 
receive  back  only  40  per  cent 
of  the  book's  eost  whtn  thev 


::  V 


GENE'i:  Heoemiy.  i  was  itt 
Boston  speaking  .at  MIT 
the  liall  there  were  a  tiiou- 
'  sand,  maybe  fifteen  hundred 
people,  students,  black  and 
white,  and  teachers  All  the_ 
lime  we  were  speaking.  Doug 
.Miranda  of  the  Boston  Pan^^ 
thers  and  I.  I  had  the  impres- 
sion that  everyone  understood 
-everything  we  were  saying, 
even  all  the  whites  who  were 
there.  But  once  they  had  all 
left  the  hall,  what  was  going 
on  in  their  minds"  I  haven't 
the  vaguest  idea. 

I  don't  know  what  they  were 
going  to  do.    It  s  not   simply 


vice  versa.  .  tt" 

Its  something  about--ihe 
world  black  people  live  in; 
their     political     perspicacity 


-f  was  very  sure^Tif  TnyselT. 
very  much  at  ease,  because  1 
knew  that  the  cops  would 
never,   never   sh(X)t.   Because 


do?'  The  thing  to  do  is  .to  do 
something.  Maybe  the  first 
thing  IS  to  understand  this:  it 
is  an  idea  that  white  people 


J!I'&LA.M)bWH  S  Arr.U'R'  ■ 

The  finale  of  the  meeting 
came  when  Dean  of  Student 
Activities.  .Art  Samuels,  read 
ah  explosive  letter  from 
KALW-FM  Program  Direc- 
tor.  Patrick  Crippen.  which 
lambasted  Ihe  i'tuardsman 
for  totally  irresponsible  jour- 
nalism. 

"This  is  a   slanderous,  vit 
riolic    attack,  "    said    council- 
man Harvey  Kappaport.  "We 
should   send  this  letter  back 
and  refuse  to  accept  it.  " 

.  The  .April  15  council  meeting 
was  called  off  in  observance 
of  the  Moratorium  — 


Ecology 


Tom  Hayden  summed  up 
the  feelings  of  the  people  at 
Civic  Center  plaza  when  he 
made  his  one-sentence 
speech:  "The  only  response 
to  Nixon^  total  war  is  total 
revolution"  This  mfthili?:a-- 
tion  r—  The  Spring  Offensive  — 
was  far  more  radical  than  that 
of  last  November;  anyone 
who  booed  Davjd  Hiliiard 
would  have  had  problems. 

Dan  •  Siegal.  former-liberal 
and  ex-presldent  of  the  L'C 
Berkeley  student  body,  said: 
.  we  sit  here  listening  to 
folk  music,  and  Bobby  Seale 
goes  up  on  murder  charges 
next  week,  and  David  Milliard 
was  just  sent  to  jail  for  six 
months  yesterday  for  reading 
a  note  in  the  trial." 

Siegal  went  oh  to  say.  "The 
fact   that   were  experiencing 


war  in  Vietnam  as  a  tragic 
mistake.  Siegal  al.so  said 
that  It  has  been  shown  that 
public  opinion  doesn't  count 
for  much.  l>ecause  the'  leaders 
are  committed  to  proving  that 
any  revolution  will  be  put 
.dowh^  ^tuv  matter  what  The" 
cost . 

"This  must  be  the  la.st 
peaceful  rally  until  the  war  is 
over  ..  I'm  not  speaking  of 
rock-throwing  or  bomb-throw- 
ing.^ut  moving  the  people  to 
a  position  of  resistance." 

The  crowd  was  mostly 
young,  white,  and  hip-looking 
It  schemed  to  be  about  o,s  large 
a  crowd  as  the  April  1968 
march,  which  was  at)out 
:50,bOO:  at  least,  it  covered 
the  same  amount  of  area,  with 
about  Ihe  saniej  density  of 
people.  .Many  high  school  stu- 
dents we«e  in  evidence,  and 


And 


repression  is  because  \veTe 
becoming  effective.  We  have 
moved  beyond  thinking  of  the 


most  oT  tne  non-white  kuis 
were  frbm  the  high  schools 
A  few  Panthers  were  in  the 


;irea.  jiut  ,i  i.iiiiliiij;(.'nt  from 
ilii-  I  iiiic'tt  h'arni  Uorkers 
was  there 

It  seemed  a  different  dem- 
onstration from- those  of  years 
-gone  by  ...  a  whole  lot  dif- 
ferent jl£om  '150  people  on  the 
>tatehbuse  sleps  in  Denver 
four  years  ago.  Different  from 
the  spxing  mobilizations  of 
1967  and  1968  Even  different 
from  the  November  march 
People  didn't  show  much  en- 
thusiasm for  the  political 
sentiments,  save  to  yell 
"right  on!"  and  wave  their 
fists  at  appropriate  moments 
.A  friend  saicl.  people  have 
heard  too  much  about  the  war. 
It  s  unreal  anymore  .  .  .  it's 
gone  on  loo  long.  " 

It  seemed  for  many  people 
there  that  the  biggest  bum- 
mer of  the  day  was  the  failure 
of     Jefferson     .Airplane     and 


•"•■sel!  l8ihi'..b«1il^l<tt;e»k,  •, 

Ijook    exchantif    >ystem     .ire 
obviout^.   instead  «^  seJitng  Br 
book  back  to  the   bookstore, - 
the   trade   system    will   avoid 
t  he  middleman   -  fKxtkstore 
mark-up. 

The  success  of  the  Book'Kx- 
Htanfle  drprndji  on  the  mtm-- 
ber  of  parti<-ipants  and  >)ookr= 
available.  Hopefully,  it  will 
supplement  the  b(M»kstores, 
saving  student's  money  each 
semester. 


been  with  David  Milliard  in 
the  courtroom  in  New  Maven_ 
when  he  was  jailed,  wired  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  attend 
because  ol  that  tact  .At  that 
point.'  Ihe  4  p  m  deadline  for 
parking  in  a  towaway  zone 
w as  announced,  and  the  crowd 
began  to  drift-away,  slowly . 


Crosby.      .Mills.     .\asn      ajJET 
Young    to   appear   as    adver- 
tised.  Jean   Genet,   who  had 


Tiiei  e  IS  only  i 


— Tlte_«t(itude  wf  <hf  people 
there  could  be  summed  up  in 
the  statement  on  .i  handbill- 
poster,   showing  Ronald   Rea- 


letter  to  the  Editor 

Prom  Jon  l.ovelt 
The  roic  of  police  in  .society  is  to  serve  as  guardians  of  the 
economic  interest,  both  real  and  propertied,  ol  the  small  seg- 
ment of  .\merican  society  knows  as  Capitalists.  And  too,  the 
police  must  enforce  the  laws,  set  down  by  the  capitalists,  that 
determine  when  the  noncapitalisls.  the  niajority  oT^flTmericans 
who  are  Brooertiless.  are  infringing  nn  iHp  ^at^rpij  grounds  of 


the  capitalists  class. 

In  recent  years,  with  the  nations  college  students  takmg  the 
lead  in  the  struggle  to  oust  the  vulturistic  capitalists  and  make 
America  a  true  democracy,  armies  of  cops  have  been  em- 
ployed  by  the  capitalists  against  t?ie  rcvoluTionary  college 
.students.  Ironically,  many  of  the  cops  who  callously  brutalize 
dissenting  college  .students  lear^^how  to  oppress  students  by 
taking  a  tWo  year  Poike  Science  course  cm  the  same  college" 
j^  cpmpuses  where  they,  at  the  command  of  theircapitalist  mas- 
ters, suppress  those  students  who  are  making  revolutionary- 
waveb. 


San  Fwncisco  City  Collegens^me  of  tfie  many  colleges  that 
have  a  cop  training  curriculum  program.  One  might  well  ask 
why  the  students  at  City  College  have  not  lodged  a  demonstra- 
tive "jprotest  agaihst  the  training  of  cops  on  tHe  same  campus 
where  they  are  already  faced  with  the  monumental  task  of 
lidding  City  College  of  a  curriculum  that  is  geared  to  indoc- 
trinate rather  than  educate.  — • 

— Surely,  the  City  College  students  can  see  the  xe 


find  very,  very  difficult  to  rzi 
accept  .  .  .  that  black  people 
are  more  highly  developed 
politically  than  they  are.  I'm 
not  speaking  about  ;all  black 
peopi^r  naturally r-Some  black  ' 
people  are  in  the  police.  I'm 
talking  about   the  realization    


that  It  is  black  people,  es- 
pecially the  Panthers,  who 
are  leading  the  fight  against 
that  president  of  yours  called 
■Nixon,      that vice-president 


between  the  cops  who  menacingly  stalk  the  San  Francisco 
streets,  vis-a-vis  the  nations-worlds  streets,  ever  on  the  alert 
for  those  persons  who  would,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  bring 
down  the  capitalist  cla^s,  and  the  student  cops  who  lurk  the 
pathways  oTT'ityCbTIege  safeguarding  tHaTTndocfrinJEinonfac- 
tory  for  the  capitalists. 

Upon  completion  of  the  two  year  Police  Science  course  at 
^y  College,  the  student  cops  will  become  full  pledged  authori- 
tarians, adding  their  weight,  in  terms  of  suppressive  force,  to 
the  already  poi^derous  police  force  in  maintaining  law  and 
order  for  their  niasters  and  your>.enemy,  the  capitalist  class. 


called  Agnew.  The  Black  Pan- 
thers^ are  ranged  together 
against  those  powerful  men, 
but  the  Panthers  are  in- 
flnttely  more  powerful;  irf-" 
finitely  more  politically  intelli- 
gent. And  its  very  difficult  for 
to  begin  to  accept 


^ 


fiOMiOh  -oF  .    .  ^_    „ 

relevant  course.  Ecology  and 
Man  (Biology  20 1.         ■  Z- 

l>w  students  cajL  enroll  in 
lis' important  class,  because 
9  fs  leL^hL  Jri  T'ifrialT  room. 
S-I^JOS  ".Also,  the  class  reached 
lis  enrollment  capacity  dur- 
ing pre-registrationi 

The  instructor  is  Edmund 
Bedecaarax.  Students  find  his 
lectures  interesting,  reading 
assignments  and  grading  fatrT  ' 

Ecology  and  Man  deals  with 
environmental  matters  often 
in  thf  jipw  s  —  water  and  air 


gan  a.<  a  muboy 


itpiat- 


The  flag  oTtfie  fJatronaTlTberofion  Front  was  held  high  white  Mother  Groppi,  right,  from 
Milwaukee,  talked  about  fascism  in  America. 


pollution.  The 
ter     Project. 
{problems.       . 


California  Wa- 
and     pesticide 


this  idea. 


Edited  By  M.K. 


Students  are  circulating 
petitions  to  show  .';uj>port  for 
m(Tw  class  section.^ 


TiiP"v 


tered  with  blood;  "IfTl'takes^ 
a  blood  bath  —  Let's  get  it 
over  with  "  — 

As  I  walked  through ^he 
crowd.  1  was  reminded  of  a 
(jMota  frum  I'hil  j.l<;hs  ijt  a 
recent'  coiiceit;  "The  on^ 
hope  for  .America  is  a  rev- 
olution. And  the  only  hop)e 
for  a  revolution  is  to  have 
Elvis  Presley  become  Che 
rruevaro-liitil  we  understand 
and    respect    that    .sensibility 

behind Flvis     Preslev     and 

his  audience,  we  can  t  begin 
to  win  over  and  mobilize  the 
mass  support  they  represent  ' 
I  al.so  couldnt  help,  thinking 
that  not  tcxi  man>  of  the  peo- 
ple there  wotitci  trave  dug' 
m  told  that.  Not  too  many 


in  evidence. 


_«_.-^_ 
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Experimental     piastk  Rooms 


Course 


)  MklTVt  HAU.  CA>%TFRIA 
r  STAT  If  R  WINS  -»UTO» 

«njc>«»T  »oow»Towc  f  Asso«(At«»  aup^trs 

UTTtt  THfATe^ 


KCSF-  >KMW 


'  t>»«;»T<mY*aAesavM  twor- 


AsSaClATFP  SWPEMTS  etpO 
)  ATMUtT)«  rtetp 

srAPiuM 


(()ut>rK  «m;Tm)gn»D 


OCSR  ac»e.TKucriaw> 


By  David  lluginin     '    . 
V  An     experimental     course, 
coirtbining  English  (iSA  (for- 


On  Tuesdfayr^rll   14.  the 

San  Francisco  Board  of  Edu- 

'eation  approved  a  measure  to 

buy  or  rent  sixty-foup  portable 

classrooms,  seventeen  of  which 


=^ 


Cartoonist  Brian  Chin  produced  this  map  of  the  campws  after  hearing  that  a  good  many 
students  were  having  trouble  locating  the  College  buildings.  The  Guardsman  reproduces- 
Chin's  illustration  without  cement.  i  


CONTACT  LENS 


merly  t'ommunication  G5A  i 
and  Political  Science  56.  will 
be  taught  by  three  •'teaching 
teams"  beginning  next  semes- 
ter. 

Under  this  new  plan  students 
will  be  enrolled  in  both  courses 
simultaneously  for  a  total  of 
six  units.  The  teachers. of  the 
course  include  Knglish  instruc- 
tors Steve  Levinson.  Don  Cun- 
ningham and  Sue  Btrennan.  The 
corresponding  political  science 
instructors  .^rc  Marge  Quac- 
kcnbu«Ji.  Dick  Bloomer  arid 
Put  Butler 

.\ccording  to  Levinson,  the 
purpose  of  this  combination  is 
to  'break  down  the  barriers 
between  the  two  courses  " 

One- method  would  be  to 
study  language  as  it's  used  in 
war  and  politics.  Another 
would  Ih'  to  study  how  conteni- 
p<)rary  problems  are  reflected 
in  the  arts. 

Mr.  Levinson.  whose  "team 
member"  will  be  Mrs.  Quac- 
konbush.  said  that  the  course 
would  include  three  2  hour 
sessions  each"week 

Mrs.  Quackenbush  men- 
tioned that,  because  of  the 
course's  experimental  nature, 
students  will  be  assigned 'to  it 
rather  than  having  the  option 
of  electing  it. 


are  to  go  tu  CUy  College. 

The  classrooms  are  to  be  of 
a  portable  type.  \  prefabri- 
cated version,  '  originally 
wanted  by  the  Board,  was 
turned  down  by  the  .Art  Com- 
mission. 

Vic  Vaio,  campus  construc- 
tion official,  said  that  at  the 
present  time  the  price  of  the 
classrooms  could  not  be  de- 
termined because  the  order 
has  to  go  out  for  bid  through 
the    City    Purchasing   Office. 

Vaio  did  say.  however^  Ihat 
15  of  the  classrooms  will  be 
placed  on  the  corner  of  Phelan 
and  Judson  (across  from  Kior- 
dan  I.  The  other  two  will  be  in 
back  of  the  Kducational  Serv- 
ices Building. 

Vaio  also  said  that  it  wilt  be 
some  time  before  the  College 
can  expect  deliver>  of  the 
ciassruoins.  as  the  manu- 
facturer is  still  not  yet  known.  . 

The  rest  of  the  classrooms 
authorized  by  the  Board  will 
be  placed  in  use  at  lower 
schools  where  lack  of  space-is 
a  major  problem.  At  City  Col- 
lege, they  will  l>e  used  to  sup- 
plement the  bungalows. 
"  The  Board  ot  Kducation  has 
yet  to  determine  whether  they 
will  lease  or  purchase  the 
buildings. 
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Space  Opera  Witft  A  Bang! 


- — sir- 

By  Tom  Cleaver 

F.very  kid's  science  fiction 
space  operas  we  all  went  to 
see  on  Saturday  afternoons 
came  to  life  with  a  bang  on 

~^:f    Monday  evening. 

- — ] — The     first     announcemt 
came    during    "It    Takes    a 


port«system  designed  for  two. 
One  hundred  thousand  miles 


„j:bief;"  Walter,  Cronkite  and 
Cppipany  were  aLa  tolal  loss. 


Should  Astronauts 


'■zj*  J>-^^-^a 


Music:  Praise  for  the 


"^    Tiv^liiv^vJ    0\-iv^i  I  »  i«f+oO 


ixfte 


fbunr 


Bob  fiibbons.  Crim.  Major 


1  teel  that  astronauts  should 
be  qualified  .sc'ienlists  because 
of  their  desire  to  conquer  out- 
er space.  Whereas  the  profes- 
sional mihtary  man  does  not 
have  a  sincere  desire  to  con- 
quer. But  the  scientist  usually 
does  nnl  have  any  cancorn  fwr 
public  worship  as  the  military 
man  does. 


.lohn  Parsons.  Business  Majoi; 

1  think  that  they  should 
scientists  because  they  have 
belter  qualified  minds  and 
would  look  for  new  discoveries 
to  help  mankind.  A  military 
man  may  not  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  materials  as  well  as 


Fay  Woo. 

Foreign  .Affairs  Major 

I  think  that  they  should  be 
trained  in  both  things.  T6  be 
trained  only  in  one  field  and 
neglect  the  other  would  be  a 
disadvantage  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  success  of  the  mission. 


a  tciBntist' would.  A  scienlist — Military  training  is  important ^ 


^  There  is  no  per«(m -living  m  ♦k^  »i-a;w.«t  -..«»'*^  ♦w4<»y  who 
woujd  fail  to  admit  that  rock  music  is  the  driving  force  *1  thi- 
^■^fevolting"'  generation. 

In  the  back  of  a  cluttered  music  shop,  during  1957.  a  group  at 
part-time  musicians  were  busy  recording  a  conglomeration  of 
odd  rhythms  and  even  morp  confusing  lyrics.  Soon,  much  to  the 
dismay  of  angry  parents,  this  song  became  the  key  which  re- 
leajsed  the  resiress  youITiTrom  Their  parental  wardens,  and 
threw  them  into  a  massive  whirlpool  now  known  as  the  ".swing 
era.  " 

The  tune  was  of  course  "Rock  Around  the  Clock"  so  uniquely 
performed  by  BUI  Haley  and  the  Comets.  ^ 

At  the  time,  critics  believed  Rock  to  be  merely  a  passing  tide 
of  insanity,  much  as  goldfish  swallow  ing  to  the  sound  of  the  Jit- 
terbug was  in  their  era.^But  this  belief  has  become  the  epitaph 
of  now  bygone  reviewers,  for  today,  the  rock  music  business  has 
grown  into  the  world's  fourth  largest  industry. 

Last  year  in  fee-  L'p tied  States  alone,  Americans  purchased^ 
over  $90  million  worth  of  recor(^s.  The  amount  of  currency 
transacted  in  concert  negotiations,  interview s-and  advertising 
is  phenomenal. 

Today,  when  the  Rock  music  industry  is  at  its  zenith,  it  is 
quite  easy  to  recognize  the  various  styles  and  sounds  which  are 
constantly  being  renovated.  It  is  now  quite  apparent  that  music 
has  taken  a  great  step  backwards;  even  past  the  Comets  era. 

Al    [tin  Pnnt  Af  fnr.lr   rr,,,^^^   \^iU„   f «-„.*J»_l....i /•  .. 


Complancency  had  struck  at 
the  heart  of  the  media,  and  no 
one  was  ready  to  report  a  story 
like  this.  From  being  another 
-mechanical  up-they-go— there- 
they-are  —  here-they-come 
mission,  Apollo  13  had  jolted 
the  world,  and  everyone's 
worst  dreams  came  true. 

A  meteor,  an  explosion, 
faulty  construction,  perhaps 
faulty  ferming  of  the  original 
metal  when  it  was  cast,  no 
one' can  be  sure  what  happened 
in  Ray  Four  of  the  Service 
Module.  Suddenly,  three  men 
were  deix-ndent  on  a  life-sup- 


Athlete 
Addresses 
City  Fans  ~ 

By  Klizabi'th  Driscoll 


frorp  home,  and  there  was  no 
wajL.that  anyone  on  Earth 
could  reach  them  to  give  aid. 
At  that  moment,  they  were 
more  alone  than  any  three 
men  in  trouble  have  ever  been, 
anywhere. 

There  had  been  other  emer- 
gencies in  space,  but  none  so 
complete,  none  so  dangerous. 
Gemini  6  had  ran  round  the 
Earth  like  a  bucking  bronco 
four  years  ago,  when  the. at- 
titude control  system  went 
haywire.  Neil  Armstrong  — 
who  later  became  the  first 
man  on  the  moon  —  and 
James  Cernan  brought  things 
under  control  long  enough  to 
stabilize  and  get  down.  They 
weren't  concrned  where,  and 
the  ship  landed  .tO  miles  off  of 
Okinawa,  to  be  picked  up  by  a 
.passing  destroyer. 

Vladihiir  Komarov,  in  Soyuz 


1,  fouled  his  parachute  lines 
^coming  back  from  another 
emergency,  and  augured  in 
fifty  feet  deep  when  he  landed. 
There  wasn't  enough  left  to 
identify  afterwards. 

Both  these,  plus  the  emer- 
gency in  1961  when  John 
Glenn's  heat  shield  wasn't  on 
tight,  happened  only  100  miles 

-up.  Coming  home  was  easy; 
all  they  had  to  do  was  get  into 
te-entry  position  and  come 
down.  Apollo  13  had  passed 
the  point  of  no  return.  They 
were  committed  to  going 
around  the  moon,  no  matter 

-what;  it  was  The  Only  Way. 
.Mission  Control  could  tell  them 
what  was  happening,  and  give 
advice,  but  if  they  were  com- 
ing home,  it  was  up  to  them  to 
get  there. 

The  wonder  of  the  .Apollo  13 
accident  is  not  that  it  hap- 
pened, but  that  it  hasn't  hap- 


Sketch  of  how  damage  may  have  looked  in  space 


pened  sooner,  or  more  often. 
Spacpflight  is  at  the  technolo- 
gic' :tage  of  its  development 
that  air  travel' was  at  wben 
Bleriot  crossed  the  English 
Channel  in  1909.  Compared  to 
what  will  be  in  a  mere>„ten 
years,  Apollo  is"  as  primitive 
as  a  caveman's  reed  raft. 
Ther<>  will  be  other  emergen- 
cies, perhaps  not  so  success- 
ful as  this  one.  There  will  be 
martyred  heroes,  endlessly  or- 


biting the  sun  in  never-deeay- 
in  coffins.  Apollo  may  have 
been  set  back  awhile  until  they 
find  out  if  it  was  human  error 
at  some  point  of  const  ruction- 


or  flight,  or  whether  it  was  ai 
fated  meeting  of  a  spaceship 
and  a  piece  of  stellar  garbage, 
but  the  thing,  whatever  it  is, 
that  has  driven  .Man  out  of  the 
trees,  out  of  the  caves,  and  up 
the  mountainside  to  see  what's 
there  will  continue. 


the  root  6f  rock  music  is  the  faatasticf'rhythm  of  jazz. 
One  need  only  glance  across  the  entertamment  pages  of  any 
newspaper  to  see  such  various  performers  as  Duke  .Ellington, 
Bv  Bruno  Fomer — ^''jf^  Davis  and  Ruddy  Rich  being  offered  to  the  public  in  eon 


Rafer  Johnson  spoke  Thurs- 
day. April  16.  on  how  the  life 
of  the  athlete  affects^  his 
everyday  life.  .Mr.  Johnson 
^Was  the  first  black  athleU>  to 
make  the  1960  Decathlon,  and 
he  was  also  made  Outstanding 
Athlete  and  .Man  of  the  A'ear 
in  1960.  lie  has  devoted  quite 
a  number  tff  years  to  helping 
people  and  working  in  such 
organizations  as  the  Kennedy 
Foundation.  Currently.  .Mr. 
Johnspn  is  making  a  film  at 
Fort  Davis  on  an  all-black 
regiment. 

"The  basis  of  my  talk  today 
is  really  athletic.'  said  Mr. 
Johnson.  "I  think  that  some 
of  the  things  learned  in 
athletic  training  are  both  im- 
portant on  the  field  and  off 
the  field  of  competition"  He 
felt  that  the  athlete,  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  training  and  con- 
tribution to  a  team,  still  wants     — 

tn  mak^  a  contribution,  if  not — gPtten  acoiinri  withhut  mnrh 


Bookstore  Committee: 
A  Probe  of  Its 


Raf*r  Jehnsoa,  noted  gomotmon 


"The — discipline — of — athtotet 
helps  prepare  them  for  the 
outside  world  and  gives  them 
a  sense  of  wanting  to  contri- 


By  ShlrTey  Fogarino 

College  students  tend  to  question  the  sometimes  high-cost  of 
textbooks.  They  often  wonder  whether  or  not  they  are  getting 
a  "fair  deal"  when  buying  or  selling  books  to  their  dealers 
— The  City  College  Bookstore  Committee  was  formed  during 
the  spring  of  1%9  to  work-in  conjuntion  with  the  campus  book- 
store to  see  to  it  that  students  get  the  fairest  possible  deal 
when  buying  or  selling  their  books. 

The  committee,  headed  by  Dr.  Harry  R.  Buttimer.  consists 
of  three  college  administrators,  three  faculty  members  and 
three  students,  each  having  an  equal  say  in  committee  deci- 
sions. Their  main  purpose  is  to  make  recommendatnns  to  City 
College  President  Louis  Conlan  regarding  possible  changes  m 
bookstore  policy.  The  recommended  changes  may  deal  with  the 
cost  of  text£.  employment  of  bookstore  workers  .and  the 
ral  running  of  the  bookstore.  ^^ 

Working  with  the  college  bookstore  and  its  manager,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Main,  the  committee  so  far  has  been  able  to  affect  polk^ies 
concerning  employment -of  workers  and  the  sale  of  textbooks. 

In  i9M,  for  example,  the  bookstore  had  36  employees.  Of 
these,  only  11  were  City  College  students  who  were  hired  on  a 
part-time  basis.  Today,  of  the  store's  40  employees.  22  are  City 
College  students.  Salaries  of  the  employees  have  also  been 
raised  from  $1,65  to  $2.25  per  hour. 

As  far  as  textbooks  are  concerned,  .committee  member  and 
Dean  of  Student  Activities,  Art  Samuels  stated.  "The  biggest 
single  item  of  complaint  i  regarding  the  booJ(storei  are  the  text- 
books. When  the  price  of  a  textbook  is  high,  the  bljmie  goes  to 
the  l)ookstore ,' when  truly  the  blame  should  be  ^vn  inflation 
All  new  textbooks  are  sold  at  a  fair  price   "         lUP 

When  a  student  buys  a  book  for  ten  dollars,  he  is  buying  it  at 
the  price  the  publisher  charges  the  school  for  it.  If  the  student 
sells  the  book  back  to  the  store  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 


(k>esn  t  have  to  go  through  any 
military  training. 


in  just  the  fact  to  protect  us 
against  other  nations. 


to  a  team,  to  something  worth- 
while. 


trouble 

In  reference  to  the  boycot- 
ting of  the  Olympic  games  by 


it's  bought  for  half  of  its  original  price,  and  is-resold  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  .original  price.  Therefore,  a  $iO  book  may  be 
bought  back  by  the  store  for  $5  and  resold  as  "used"'  for  $7.50. 


Hillsman  Deals  With  Card  Players 


-By  Bruno  Fomer 


-.  Last  WrdnesdaA.neaH Hills 
~inan  Used  the  power  of  sugges- 
tion to  "ihnro  out  "  card 
players  from  Smith  Hall  to 
make  room  for  students  eating 
lunch. 

The  problem  began  on  Wed- 
nesday morning  when  Statler 
Wing  was  used  for  the  Blood 
Drive.  The  card  players  that 
frequent  the  place  began  pla\ 
ing  in  Smith   Hall        in  full 
view   of  A  sign   saying:    "No 
Cards  or  Chess  In  This  Area" 
(the  <  1  iitriil  dinint;  arc;i      \'» 
-actiim   w.ts  (akm  «ntil  nonu 
.As  one  member  ni  the  gr 
said.    "We    knew     about    ti.c 


regulation,  but  what-eo»M^-we- 
do?  We  couldn't  play  cards  in 
.Statler." 

So  it  was  until  noon,  when 
ifillsman  went  around  Asking 
students  to  leave.  .As  one  stu- 
dent said:  "He  threw  us  out!" 
The  dean  said  that  he  did  it  to 
make  room  for  students  who 
had  To  eat  lunch. 

Hillsman  cleared  about,  three 
or  tour  tables  oT  snudents.  He 
said  that  they  were  very  co- 
operative about  it  when  toM 
they    Mi-re    diiin^    it      ,/ 


was  pressed  for-^ace  due  to 
-UuL.  situation  in  Statler.  The 
space  problem  became  so  bad 
that  one  group  began  playing 
pedro  on  the  lawn,  next  to 
Smith  Hall  (the  one  in  front  of 
Statler  Wingi.       -■ 

One  student  commented  that 
Hillsman  uaMi'i  nasty:  about 


it.  .Still  another  student,  in  a 
moment  of  the  humoresque. 
laugliingTy   said   "We'Jl-i^- 

ft: ' 

an  bi-  also  noted  that  no 


w  ttEttq^xatgci 


p'',y','lg  .hfNS  WHS  askftd Tho  album 


cert.  These  old  masters  have  kept  the  spirit  of  jazz  continually 
pumping  through  the  worlds  musical  veins.  

For  eleven  months,  eight  youngTnen  toiled  in  a  Los  Angeles 
residence  for  eight  hours  a  day  attempting  desperately  to  create 
a  modern  adaptation  of  Jazz.  Obviously  their  efforts  paid  off 
for  today  Chicago  js  one  of  Americas  most  progressive  bands. 
During  their  worldwide  tours  they  were  acclaimed  ss  the  re- 
vivers of  a  dying  art.  I  stoop  to  admit  that  upon  seeing  them  at 
the  Fillmore  West. over  a  year  ago  I  was  less  than  entertained, 
but  after  listening  to  their  latest  album,  'Chicago,  my  scorn 
has  turned  io  praise.         

The  record  is  a  two-album  set  which  unleashes  almost  ninety 
"}.l"HJS.^  of  pulsating  music.  Especially  noteworthy  are  the  un- 
believable arrangements  and  movements  t\\e  discs  contain, 
'['^e"'  concept  of  a  .song,  broken  up  mto  several  segments  — 
what  Llie.v  Llassify  as  iiiuvemeiits  — are  unique  and  higlily  coiii- 
plex.  One  example  of  this  is  a  song  entitled  "Make  .Me  Smile  " 
which  can  be  heard  quite  frequently  on  AM  stations.  Ln fortu- 
nately, the  song  which  runs  twenty  minutes  on  the  album,  has 
been  butchered  by  the  radio  in  order  to  make  it  fit  In  between 
the  commercials. 


^^**o** — individuals     would     yigcg  -athletes.    Mr.   Johnson    ,bule  something  to  society.  I Sonielimey.- howtJVPt.  a  new  B6ok.niay  be  scheduled  To  "6e 


Another  reason  given  lor  th: 
actioti  was  thai  the  cafeteria 


-■■  Ihium        r,m  then,  rteilher 
wa-  th. ."  iinvone  seen  playing 


not  only  itf forts  Uit!  lisipnpr  witB,an  iina<'<^AMnr{»nn 


,'ip.>mKI,  Ha!::. 


insight  into  the  complexities  of  music,  but  it  also  possesses  an 
excellent  technical  sound.  I  am  convinced  that  Chicago  has 
Ignited  the  torgh  which  will  guide  Rock  music  down  new  and 
exciting  paths. 


Tike  to  make  a  complete  con- 
tribution to  his  or  her  school, 
community,  and  nation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  worry 
too  much  about  everylwdy  and 
the  world  and  doiv't  think  what 
contribution  we  can'  make  a£  - 
individuals  What  we  need  to 
do  IS  start  as  individuals  to 
try  to  maVe  a  difference  with 
one  person  and  if  they  could 
^be  multiplied  many  of  our 
greivances  and  afflictions  that 
exist  in  society  would  disap- 
pear." Mr.  Johnson  also  said 
ihal-preparalion  for  any  situa- 
tion  is  the  way  that  problems 
can  be  alleviated.  A  team 
member,  for  instance,  trains 
for  hours  before  going  on  the 
field,  and  thus  is  prepared^ for 
-aixy-ubstacle  tluLmay  an.«?r- 
If  there  is  any  plan  made  for 
change  in  society,  it  should  be 
well  planned  so  that  if  any  ob- 
structions arise,  they  can  be 


said.  "The  reasons  for  boy 
cotting  weren't  very  clear  in 
the  beginning.  I  think  that 
once  the  situation  was  made 
clear  more  people  fell  in  line 
with  what  they  wefe  actually 
trying  to  do  in  that  boycott.  I 
think,  personally.  I  wouldn't 
have  boycotted  the  games 
completely.  I  think  it  would 
have  been  best  if  they  had 
tried  to  win  a  medal  and  then 
brought  the  issue  up  to  light." 
In  a  further  comparison  be- 
tween athletes  and  their 
everyday-lives,  Johnson  said. 


believe  that  working  with  an 
individual  can  bridge  the  gap 
between  black  and  white,  rich 
and  poor.  Medals  are  im- 
portant, but  the  things  <hat 
are  more  important,  more 
lasting,  are  the  individuals, 
the  people  I  have  met  about 
the  world." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Johnson 
said,  "It  is  important  that  I, 
as  an  individual,  make  my 
contribution;  but  it  is  also 
important  that  I.  as  an  in- 
dividual, be  allowed  to  make 
my  contribution." 


Film 

The  movie  series  will  con- 
tinue this  Thursday  evening, 
April  2.3.  "Lavender  Hill  Mob" 
is  this  week's  offering.  It  will 
be  shown  in  the  College  Thea- 
ter at  eight  o'clock. 


Panel 

"Is  San  Francisco  Providing 
a  Ouality  Education  for  Black 
Students'.'"  will  be  the  topic  of 
the  evening  at  an  open  meet- 
ing Monday.  .April  27  of  the 
NA.ACP,  625  Holloway.  S.F.. 
at  8  p.m. '' 


dropped  or  renewed    It  is  sold  to  the  student  for  its  set  price ,_ 
but  when  the  student  goes  to  resell  the  book,  it  is  bought  for 
only  one-fourth  of  its  original  value  (25  cents  on  the  doUan  and 
is  sold  to  a.  book  warehouse  who  tHiysjt  for  exactly  the  above^= 
price.  .  -■' 

.  For  example,  the  Bookstore  Managers  Association  of  North- 
ern California  has  a  system  of*notifymg  its  members  if  certain 
colleges  will  buy  boois  mat  nav<'  been  dropped  from  one  c6I- 
lege  but  may  be  of  value  to  them  If  ]{>chard  Mam.  City  College's 
bookstore  manager  knows  of  such  situations,  the  store  is  noti- . 
fied  and  the  l)ook  is  bought  back  for  half  instead  of  a  fourth  of 
its  original  value.  Also,  if  a  book  that  was  dropped  at  City  Col- 
lege is  being  bought  by  the  California  bookstore  for  half  of  its 
original  value,  college  employees  will  send  the  student  to  the 
Cal  bookstore  to  sell  that  book 

"We  want  to  be  as  fair  as  possible  with  the  student ,^^^^-said 

Art  Samuels,  "books  are  exp^sive :  '1 ~    ^  ^    ~1__ ._ 

Presently,  the  Bookstore  Committee  is  attempting  to  change 
the  resale  policy  of  books  that  have  Ijeen  severely  damaged  as 
opposed  to  books  that  are  in  good  condition.  Coipmittee  mem- 
bers feel  that  students  should  not  have  to  pay  the  same  price 
for  damaged  twoks  asth^d&for-bootcsthatarc  n6Tdamdg»(t= 


.All  profits  of  the  City  College  bookstore  go  to  the  .Associated 
Students  and  they  constitute  much  of  the  AS  budget.  The  new 
Student  L  nion  currently  under  construction,  was  partjaHy  fi- 
nance out  of  this  budget. 
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Experimental     piastk  Rooms 


Course 


(  6MITVI  tUU.  gAftTFWIA        _!.„- 

STAT LfR    WING  -»UTOMATn>  »<»t>   S^ICE 
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%e.KUiS  0uat». 

ARTS  BUX&  

urrt€  rMfATEK        < 
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L»»l?ATORY»  ( 

AssociATTP  sftiee»n^s  eux>.  (Xcer  «0MiTKU(irM*O_ 
ATMUT/a  ftew 
srAPiUM 

MEN'S  orwv 


By  David  Huginm— 
An     experimental 


course, 
Kn^lisfi  (;5A   (for- 


On  Tuesaay.  April   i4,  ihfi" 
San  F'ranc'iseo  Itoard  of  Kdu- 
eation  approved  a  measure  to 
buy  orj-ent  sixty-four  portable 
classr^O"')! ,  Kpyentpeii  at  whioh 


\  7?*- 


Cartoonist  Brian  Chin  produced  this  map  of  the  campus  after  hearing  that  a  good  many 
students  were  having  trouble  locating  the  College  buildings.  The  Guardsman  reproduces 
Chin's  illustration  without  comment. 


CONTACT  LENS 

Should  Astronauts 


merly  (ommuiiifation  G5A4 
and  Politital  Science  5^,  will 
be  taught  by  three  "teaching 
teams"  beginning  next  seme»- 
ter. 

Under  this  new  plan  students 
will  be' enrolled  in  both  courses 
simultaneously  for  a  total  of 
six  units.  The  teachers  of  the 
course  include  English  instruc- 
tors Steve  Levinson.  Don  Cun- 
ningham and  Sue  Brennan.The 
corresponding  political  science 
nistructors  are  Marge  Quac- 
kettbush— Dick  Bloomer  and 
Pat  Butter 

According  to  LeVinson,  the 
purpose  of  this  combination  is 
o  'break  down  the  barriers 
bet  ween  .t  he  t  vs  o  courses . " 

One  method  would,  br-  to 
study  language  as  its  used  in 
war  and  politics  Another 
would  be  to  study  how.  contem- 
porary problems  are  reflected 
in  the  arts. 

Mr.  Levinson.  \vho>>e  "team 
meml)er"  will  be  Mrs.  Quac- 
kenbush.  said  that  the  course 
would  include  three  2  hour 
sessions  each  week 

Mrs.     Quackenbush      men- 
tioned   that,    because    of    the 
course  s  experimental  naturt 
students  will  be  assigned  to 
rather  than  having  the  option 
of  electing  it 


are  to  go  lu  L'Uy  College. 

The  classrooms  are  to  be  of 
a  portable  type.  A  prefabri- 
cated version,  originally 
wanted  by  the  Board,  was 
turned  down  by  the  Art  Com- 
mission. .  — : 

Vic  \aio,  campus  construc- 
tion Official,  said  that  at  the_ 
present  tiine  the  price  of  the 
classroomti  could  nut  lie  de-._. 
termined    iu'cause    the    order  - 
has  to  go  out  for  bid  through 
the    City    Purchasing    Office. 

Vaio  «4id  su>,  however,  that*^ 
-ia^trf  the  classrooms  will  be 


Apollo  13i 
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Space:  Opera  With  A  Bang! 


By  Tom  Cleaver 

Every  kid's  science  fiction 

space  operas  we  all  went  to 

see   on   Saturday    afternoons 

-came  to  Hfe  with  a  bang  on 


placed  on  the  corner  of  Phelan 
and  Judsun  (across  from  Kior- 
dam.  The  other  two-will  be  in 
back  of  the  Kducational  Serv- 
ices Building. 

Vaio  also  said  that  if  will  be 
some  time  betOTP  the  College 
can  expect  delivery  of  the 
classrooms,  as  the  manu- 
facturer is  still  not  yet  known. 

The  rest  of  the  classrooms 
authorized  by  tin-  Board  will 
be  placed  in  use  at  lower 
schools  where  lack  of  space  is 
a  major  problem.  .\t  City  Col- 
lege, they  will  be  used  to  sup- 
plement the  bungalows. 

The  Board  of  Kducation  has 
:3dtetermine  whether  they 
will  lease  or  purchase  the 
buildings. 


Monday  evening. 

The  first  announcement' 
came  during  'It  Takes  a 
Thief;"  Walter  Cronkite  and 
Company  were  at  a  total  loss. 
Complancency  had  struck  at 
the  heart  of  the  media,  and  no 

^^me  was  ready  to  report  a  story 
liJce  this.  From  b€4ng  another 
mechanical  up-they-go — there- 
they-are  —  here-they<-ome 
mission.  Apollo  13  had  jolted 
the  world,  and  everyone's 
worst  dreams  came  true. 

"^A^  meteof.  an  explosion, 
faulty  construction,  perhaps 
faulty  forming  of  the  original 
metal  when  it  was  cast,  .no 
one  can  be  sure  what  happened 
in  Bay  Four  of  the  Service 
Module.  Suddenly,  three  men 
were  dependent  on  a' life-sup- 


port system  designed  for  two. 
One  hundred  thousand  miles 
from  home,  and  there  was  no 
way  that  anyone  on  Earth 
could  reach  them  to  gtve  aid. 
At  that  moment,  they  were 
more  alone  than  any  three 
men  in  trouble  have  ever  been, 
anywhere. 

There  had  been  other  emer- 
gencies in  space,  but  none  so 
complete,  none  so  dangerous. 
Gemini  6  had  ran  round  the 
Earth  like  a  bucking  bronco 
four  years  ago.  when  the  at- 
titude control  system  went 
haywire.  Neil  .•Vrmstrong  — 
who  later  became  the  first 
man  on  the  moon  —  and 
JamesXernah  brought  things 
under  control  long  enough  to 
.stabilize  and  gel  down.  They 
weren  t  coiwrned  where,  and 
the  ship  landed  .50  miles  off  of 
Okinawa,  to  be  picked  up  by  a 
passing  destroyer. 

Vladimir  Komarov.  in  Soyuz 


1,  fouled  his  parachute  lines 
coming  back  from  another 
emergency,  and  augured  in 
fifty  feet  deep  when  he  landed. 
There  wasn't  enough  left  to 
identify  afterwards. 

Both  these,  plus  the  emer 
gency  in  1961  when  John 
Glenn's  heat  shield  wasn't  oh 
tight,  happened  only  100  miles 
up.  Coming  home  was  easy; 
all  they  had  to  do  was  get  intir 
re-entry  position  and  come 
.down.  Apollo  13  had  passed 
the  point  of  no  return.  They 
were  committed  to  going 
around  the  moon,  no  matter 
what;  it  was  The  Only  Way. 
Mission  Control  eould  tell  them 
what  was  happening,  and  give 
advice,  but  if  they  were  com- 
ing home,  it  was  up  to  them  to 
get  there. 


% 
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Sketch  of  hew  damage  may  have  looked  in  space 


Music:  Praise  for  the 


Latest  X,hicago' Album 

I>T    CII\'   ■■rilu.iu 

There  is  no  person  livmg  ir.  ^h„  <.^..i»<.<i  ■.orM  inffay  who 
would  fail  to  admit  that  rock  music  is  the  driving  force  of  the 
"revolting"  generatiort 

In  the  back  of  a  cluttered  music  shop,  during  1957,  a  group  ft 
part-time  musicians  were  busy  recording  a  conglomeration  ui 
odd  rhythms  and  even  more  confusing  lyrics.  Soon,  much  to  ti^e 
dismay  of  angry  parents,  this  song  became  the  Itey  which  re- 


The  wonder  of  the  Apollo  13 
accident  is  not  that  it  hap- 
pened, but  that  it  hasn't  hap- 


pened sooner,  or  more  often. 
Spaceflight  is  at  the  technolo- 
gic' :tage  of  its  development 
that  air  travel  was  at  when 
Bl^riot  crossed  the  English^ 
Channel  in  1909.  Compared  to 
what  will  be  in  a  mere  ten 
years,  Apollo  Is  as  primitive 
as  a  caveman '$  reed  raft. 
Therp  will  be  other  emergen- 
cies, perhaps  not  so  success- 
ful as  this  one.  There  will  be 
martyred  heroes,  endlesslv  or- 


biting the  sun  in  never-decay- 
in  coffins.  Apollo  may  have 
been  set  back  awhile  until  they 
find  out  if  it  was  human  error 
at  some  point  of  construction 
or  flight,  or  whether  it  was  a 
fated  meeting  of  a  spaceship 
and  a  piece  of  stellar  garbage, 
but  the  thing,  whatever  it  is, 
that  has  driven  .Man  out  of  the 
trees,  out  of  the  caves,  and  up 
the  mountainside  to  see  what's 
there  will  continue. 


Athlete 


City  Fans 


By  Elizabeth  Uriscoll 


Bob  Gibbons.  Crim.  Major^ 


1  feel  thai  astronauts  .should 
be  qualified  .scientists  Ixxause 
of  their  desire  to  conquer  out- 
er space  Whereas  the  profes- 
sional military  man  does, not 
have  a  sincere  desire  to  con- 
quer But  the  sciantist  usuallv 


Jjohn  Parsons.  Business  Major 

I  think  that  they  should  be 
scientists  because  they  have 
belter  qualified  minds  and 
would  look  for  new  discoveries 
lo  help  mankind.  A  military 
man  may  not  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  materials  as  well  as. 


Fay  Woo, 

Foreign  Affairs  Major 

i  thirjk  that  they  should  be 
trained  in  both  thing;.  To  be 
trained  only  in  one  field  and 
neglect  the  other  would  be  a 
disadvantagie  to  the-fuU  extent 
Jif  the  success  of  the  mission. 


fines  nnl  have  anyamprn  Tor      a  i^-iantist  would.  A  sciontict — Military  training  is  important 


leased  the  restless  youth  from  their  parental  wardens,  and 
threw  them  into  a  massive  whirlpool  now  known  as  the  "swing 
era." 

The  tune  was  of  course  "Rock  Around  the  Clock  "  so  uniquely 
performed  by  Bill  Haley  and  the  Comets. 

At  the  time,  critics  believed  Rock  to  be  merely  a  passing  tide 
of  insanity,  much  as  goldfish  swallow  ing  to  the  sound  of  the  Jit- 
terbug was  in  their  era.  But  this  belief  has  become  the  epitaph 
of  now  bygone  reviewers,  for  today,  the  rock  music  business  ha.s 
grown  into  the  world's  fourth  largest  industry. 

Last  year  in  the  United  States  alone.  Americans  purchased 
over  $90  million  worth  of  records.  The  amount  of  currency 
transacted  in  concert  negotiations,  interviews  and  advertising 
is  phenomenal. 

Today,  when  the  Rock  music  industry  is  at  its  zenith.  K  is 
quite  easy  to  recognize  the  various  .styles  and  sounds  which  are 
constantly  being  renovated.  It  is  now  quite  apparent  that  music 
has  taken  a  great  step  backwards;  even  oast  the  Comets  era. 


At  the  root  of  rock  music  is  the  fantastic  rhythm  of  jazz. 
-One  need  only  glance  across  the  entertauiment  pages  of  any 
newspaper  to  see  such  various  performers  as  Duke  Ellington, 


Rafer  Johnson  spoke  Thurs- 
day, April  16,  on  how  the  life 
-of  the  athlete  affects  his 
everyday  life.  Mr.  Johnson 
was  the  first  black  athlete  to 
make  the  I960  Decathlon,  and 
he  was  also  made  Outstanding 
Athle^  and  Man  of  the  Year 
in  1960.  lie  has  devoted  quite 
a^  number  oTyears  To  lielping 
l>eople  and  workhig  in  such 
organizations  as  the  Kennedy 
Foundation.  Currently,  Mr. 
Johnson  is  making  a  film  at 
Fort  Davis  on  an  all-black 
regiment. 

"The  basis  of  my  talk  today 
is  really  athletic,  "  said  Mr. 
-Johnson.  "I  think  that  some 
of  the  things  learned  in 
athletic  training  are  both  im- 
portant on  the  field  and  off 
the  field  of  competition*  "  He 
felt  that  the  athlete,  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  trainfng  and  con- 
tribution to  a  team,  still  wants 
to  make  a  contribution,  if  not 


Refer  Johnson,  noted  eomesmon 


gotten   around  without  much 


"■Th«  disoiplino — of  athleteg 
helps  prepare  them  for  the 
outside  world  and  gives  them 
a  sense  of  wanting  to  contri- 
bute  something"  to^sbciety.  I 
believe  that  working  with  an 
individual  can  bridge  the 'gap 
between  black  and  white,  rich 
and  poor.  Medals  are  im- 
portant, but  the  things  that 
are  more  important,  more 
lasting,  are  the.  individuals, 
the  people  1  have  met  about 
the  world." 


Bookstore  Committee: 
A  Probe  of  Its  Functions 

By  Shirley  Fogarino 

College  students  tend  to  question  the  sometimes  high-cost  of 
textlxroks.  They  often  wonder  whether  or  not  they  are  getting 
a  "fair  deal  "  when  buymg  or  .selling  t)ooks  to  theu-  dealers. 
— The  City  Cnllege  Bookstore  Committee  was  formed  during 
the  spring  of  1969  to  work  in  conjuntion  with  the  campus'  book- 
store to  see  to  it  that  students  get  the  fairest  possible  deal 
when  buying  or  selling  their  boolcs. 

The  committee,  headed  by  Dr.  Harry  R.  Buttimer.  consists 
of  three  college  administrators,  three  faculty  members  and 
three  students,  each  having  an  equal  say  in  committee  deci- 
sions. Their  main  purpose  is  to  make  recommendatk>ns  to  City 
College  President  Louis  Conlan  regarding  possible  changes  in 
book.store  policy.  The  recommended  changes  may  deal  with  the 
cost  of  texts,  employment  of  bookstore  workers  and  the-gene- 
ral  running  of  the  bookstore 

Working  with  the  college  bookstore  and  its  manager.  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Main,  the  committee  so  far  has  been  able  to  affect  policies 
concerning  employment  of  workers  and  the  sale  of  textbooks. 

In  1968.  for  example,  the  bookstore  had  36  employees.  Of 
these,  only  ll'were  City  College  students  who  were  hired  on  a 
part-time  basis.  Today,  of  the  stores  40  employees.  22  are  City 
College  students.  Salaries  of  the  employees  have  also  been 
raised  from  $1.65  to  $2.25  per  hour. 

As  far  as  textbooiu  are  concerned,  committee  member  and 
Dean  of  Student  Activities,  Art  Samuels  stated.  The  biggest 
single  item  of  complaint  i  regarding  the  l)ookstorei  are  the  text- 
books. When  the  price  of  a  textbook  is  high,  the  blame  goes  lo 
the  bookstore,  when  truly  the  blame  should  be  put  on  inflation 
All  new  textbooks  are  sold  at  a  fair  price." 

When  a  student  buys  a  book  for  ten  dollars,  he  is  buying  it  at 
the  price  the  publisher  charges  the  school  for  it.  If  the  student 
sells  the  hnnk  hark  tn  the  store  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 


public  worship  as  the 
man  does 


ililary      doesn't  have  to  go  through  any 
military  training. 


in  just  the  fact  to  protect  iis 
against  other  nations. 


to  a  team,  to  something  worth- 


Millsman  Deals  With  Card  Players 


By  Bruno  Forner 

Last  yVednesday.  Dean  Hills 
man  used  the  power  of  sugges 
tion    to     "throw     out"     card 
players    from    Smith    Hall   to 
make  room  for  students  eating 
lunch. 

The  problem  began  on  Wed- 
nesdiiy  morning  when  Statler 
Wing  was  used  for  the  BIo«m) 
Drive.  The  ca rd^avcrs_thal 


regulation,  but  wbat  could  we 
Jl/L?  \Vj'."?fiuldot  play  cards  in 
Statler.  " 

So  it  was  until  noon,  when 
Hillsman  went  around  asking 
students  to  leave.  .\s  one  stu- 
dent said:  "He  threw  us  out!  " 
The  dean  said  that  he  did  it  to 
make  room  for  students  who 
had  to  eat  lunch. 


frequent  the  place  began  play- 
ing in  Smith  Hall  in  full 
view  of  a  sign  saying:  "Ni) 
Cards  or  Chess  In  This  .Area" 
Jthe  (-entral  dining  area  j  .  No 
Tirttmr  whs  takpn  until  noon. 
.\s  one  member  of  the  gr 
said.    "We    knew     alNiut    tiic 


ttltlsman  cleared  aiMut  three 
oi-  tour  tables  of  students.  He 
said  that  they  were  very  co 
«»per;itive  about  it  when  toH 
the>     were    doin^     it      .j; 


et: 


By  tfnme  Fernet^  .Mijes  Davis  arid  Buddy  Ritli  [Kkm  uTfwreU  Ui  the  public  1ft  con- 
^^^^^^^  ^6"-  These  old  masters  have  kept  the  .spirit  of  jazz  conlmually 
pumping  through  the  world  s  musical  veins. 

For  eleven  months,  eight  young  men  toiled  in  a  Los  Angeles 
residence  for  eight  hours  a  day  attempting  desperately  to  create^ 
a  modern  adaptation  of  Jazz.  Obviously  their  efforts  paid  off 
for  today  Chicago  is  one  of  Americas  most  progressive  bands^ 
Durmg  their  \roria^MdF  Touts  tfiey  were  acclaimed  as  the  re- 
vivers of  a  dying  art.  I  stoop  to  admit  that  upon  seeing  them  at 
the  Fillmore  West  over  a  year  ago  I  was  less  than  entertained, 
but  after  listening  to  theic latest  album.  "Chicago.'  mv  scorn 
has  turned  lo  praise.  -"^  - 

The  record  is  a  two-album  set  which  unleashes  almost  ninety 
"}.'"H!.?.f  o^  pulsating  music.  Especially  noteworthy  are  the  un- 
believable arrangements  and  movements  the  discs  contain 
Their  concept  of  a  song,  broken  up  into  several  segments  — 

what  they  classify  as  movements  —  are  unique  ;inH  highly^pam 

TJjex.  une  example  of  this  is  a  song  entitled  "Make  Me  Smile  " 
which  can  be  heard  quite  frequently  on  AM  stations.  Lnfortu- 
nately  the  song  which  runs  twenty  minutes  on  the  album,  has 
been  butchered  by  the  radio  in  order  to  make  it  fit  in  between 
the  commercials. 


was  pressed  for  space  due  tb 
the  situation  in  Statler.  The 
space  problem  became  so  bad 
that  one  group  began  playing 
pedro  on  the  lawn  next  to 
Smith  Hall  (the  one  in  frent  of 
.Statler  Wingt. 

One  student  commented  that 
Hillsman  wasn't  nasty  about 
it.  Still  another  student,  in  a 
inumenL  of  the  liamoresque, 
laughinKly    said     'We'll   pick 


'wurthy  ragsg; 


•an  be  also  noted  that  no 
t  lyins,    'hirxM  wa\  asked 


.\nother  reason  given  lor  th- 
action  was  that  the  cafeteri:i 


-     h'rn-        Dut  then,  neithc 
wa-.  thi  i^-  anyone  seen  plaving 

•  . .  ,.in,">bini  iia:::. 


The  album  nnt  nnly  ■iffijiUi,  Uim  llstoncr  with  an  undccuunldbie  = 


insight  into  the  complexities  of  music,  but  it  also  po.sses.ses  an 
excellent  technical  sound-,.  1  am  convinced  that  Chicago  has 
igDited  the  torch  whkh  will  guide  Rock  music  down  new  and 
exciting  paths. 


\l)f\tr)f\CrB^  DocumffNT 


troubler 

In  reference  to  the  boycot- 
ting of  the  Olympic  games  by 


"Most     individuals;   would  ,  btack   athletes.    Mr    Johnwii 


like  to  make  a  complete  con 
tribution  to  his  or  her  school 
community,    and    nation.     It 

_seems  to  me  that  we  worry 
too  much  about  everybody  and 
the  world  and  don't  think  what 
contribution  we  cab  rnake  as 
individuals  What  we  need  to 
do  is  start  as  individuals  to 
try  lo  make  a  difference  with 
one  person  and  if  they  could 
be  multiplied  many  of  our 
greivances  and  afflictions  that 
exist  in  society  would  disap- 
pear "  Mr.  Johnson  also  said 

-tfaacpreparatioaior  any  situa^ 


it's  bought  for  half  of  its  original  price,  and  is  resold  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  original  price.  Therefore,  a  $10  book  may  be 
bought  back  by  the  store  for  $5  and  resold  as  "used  "  for  ^7.50. 
Sometimes.-  however.  -?  Tiew  tiook  mav  be  scheduled  to  be 


tion  is  the  way  that  pr^blenns 
can  be  alleviated.  A  team 
member,  for  instance,  trains 
for  hours  before  going  on  the 
_Deld,  and  thus  is  prepared  for 
any  onstagte^^mat  may  arise 


said,  "The  reasons  for  boy- 
cotting weren't  very  clear  in 
the  beginning.  I  think  that 
once  the  situation  was  made 
clear  more  people  fell  in  line 
with  what  they  were  actually 
trying  todo  in  that  boycott.  I 
think,  personally.  I  wouldn't 
have  boycotted  the  games 
completely.  I  think  it  would 
have  been  best  if  they  had 
tried  to  win  a  medal  and  then 
brought  the  issue  up  to  light.  " 
In  a  further  comparison  be- 
tween athletes  and  their 
-everyday  tT\'es;^ohnson  ^aid. 


In  conclusion.  Mr.  Johnson 
said,  "It  is  important  that  I. 
as  an  individual,  make  my 
contribution;  but  it  is  also 
important  that  I.  as  an  in- 
dividual, be  allowed  to  make 
-my  contribution.^'^ — ■■ ■ — 


dropped  or  renewed.  It  is  sold  to  the  student  for  its  s*t  price, 
but  when  the  student  goes  to  resell  the  book,  it  is  bought  for 
only  one-fourth  of  its  original  value  (25  cents  on  the  dollar)  and 
is  sold  to  a  book  warehouse  who  buys  it  for  exactly  the  above , 
price! 

For  example,  the  Bookstore  Managers  Associatwn  of  N^t^ 
em  California  has  a  system  of  notifymg  its  memljers  if  certain" 
colleges  w  ill  buy  books  that  have  been  dropped-  from  one  col- 
legebutjnay  be  of  value  to  them.  If  Richard  Main:  City  College  s 


If  there  is  any  plan  made  for 
change  in  .society,  it  should  be 
well  planned  so  that  if  any  ob- 
structions arise,  they  can  be 


Film 

The  movie  series  will  con- 
tinue this  Thursday  evening. 
April  rt.  "lavender  Hill  Mob" 
is  this  week's  offering.  It  will 
hi'  shown  in  the  College  Thea- 
ter at  eight  o'clock. 


Panel     . 

"Is  San  Francisi'o  Providing 
a  (Quality  Education  for  Black 
Students?"  will  be  the. topic  of 
the  evening  at  an  open  meet- 
ing Monday,  .\pril  27  of  the 
NAACP.  625  Holloway,  S.F.. 
at  8  p.m. 


bookstore  manager  knowsgof  such  situations,  the  store  is  noti' 
fied  and  the*b©ok  is  bought  back  for  half  instead  of  a  fourth  of 
its  original  value.  .Also,  if  a  book  that  was  dropped  at  City  Col- 
lege is  being  bought  by  the  California  bookstore  for  half  of  its 
original  yalue.  college  employees  will  send  the  studenLJaJheL 
Cal  bookstore  to  sell  that  book 

— ^'We  want  to  be  ^sfair  as  possible  witli  Uie  student."  said 
Art  SamueU,"bogk^aje  expensive!!! 

Presently,  the  Bookstore  Committee  is  attempting  to  change 
the  resale  policy  of  books  that  have  been  severely  damaged  as 
opposed  to  books  that  are  in  good  condition.  Committee  niem- 
bcrs  feel  that  students  should  not  have  to  pay  \he  same  prk;e 
for  (i;muiged  books  as  fhey  do  for  books  fffaf  afr  not  damagprt. — 

.All  profits  of  the  City  College  bookstore  go  to  the  Associated 
Students  and  they  constitute  much  of  the  .AS  budget.  The  new> 
Student  Inion  currently  under  construction.,  was  partially  fi- 
nance out  of  this  budget. 


I..  V.' 


I 
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Hy  Liz  Junes  (  Kt'SF  Nt-wsi 

I'loplo  are  pu/.zh?ci  about  the  new  teniinistb. 

We  have  the^ote,  it  seems  that  ihv  position  ol 
women  IS  n'uproving.  what  more  do  we  want ' 

Bett\   Friedman  has  said  that  the  light  Iof 
equahty  of  the  sexe«!  cuts 
eionomic.  and  class  Imes. 
that  L  disagriie  soraewhal 


arros5-a1t 

Here  I   must   say 

with  that;   but   m 


taking  a  more  active  position  in  the  shaping  , 
of  societj .  In  reyolutiuuiiry  aJLlivities  aiound 
the  worlii  women  are  dying  ivfid  going  to  jail 
tor  their  principles.   It  would  be  shameful  to 
them    if  the>    were   given   speciatj  treatment 


mfiah — l*eh«Hf  tHR'iHv  jH»fK^^impJy  iwsi^auiai  tB<!y-are- 


won)eii. 


Above,  a  speaker  at  the  In- 
ternational Women's  Day 
celebration  last  month. 
Below,  an  artist's  conception 
of  "the  liberated  female." 
(Illustration  courtesy  of  the. 
North  Beach  Gallery-Cafe) 


R^V 


Ju 


t 


general,  the  aims  that  I  am  listing  for  you  are. 


-»f«HTd  by  most  of  the  otherpeopte  Invohea  ta 
ttre  vxirious  women's  liberation  groups.  ~      ^T 

But  I  woukl  like  to  mention  first  of  allthat 
somelTfihg  was'  edited  out  of  the  last  Guards- 
man article  that-  I  thought  w:as  important, 
namely,  that  there  were  women  who  spoke  at 
anti-sulfpagette  meetings  before  the  19th 
amendment  wa.-  passed  Thpse  wom«;ii  said 
that  thev  didn't  walil  or  need  the  vote.  And  they 
were  all  Horn  rich  families. 

.An.Nway    now  here  are  spme  of  our  present 
objectives. 
1 1 1  i  onirol  ot  Our  Itodies 

'a.  I  Birth  Control  for  anyone  who  netids  it. 

Birth  cohTroT  affects  so  nian\  ptipl*  tfi 
IlH're  .should  be  massive  research  cJone.  on 
ing.  fully  informed  jx'ople  How  « 
inter-uterinc  object.s.  ancT^ther  < 
about  birth  control  tor,(rneri''  In 
moat   ol   the  doctm;«^e  womeij.  abort! 
legal  and  the  pil><fs  not  used,  btr^ise  ol  It 
certainty  of  \K  long  rang^ffects    Mat 
care    i.s    mii(L-h    better    iMre    too.   with 
women  undergoin.g  uiTinless  childbirth 
most  male  doators^st  don't  eivea  dami 

itiSi  in 
little  progress  ha\  beep^ide  in  this  branch  ol 
medicine^ in   cogijfeffison    to   other   countrie.-. 
who.se  standard  of  lVi\ig  is  near  oiu-s 

I  must  2ive  our  masterminds  some  credit 
though  S\e  have  been\^oing  large  scale  testnie 
01  pilis  in  fuerto  Rko  and  India  .\on-white 
people  wlu-  arc  up  against  Uip-'wall  and  who 
have  no  other  recourse  makeNexcellent.  cheap 


(3.T~Rp!atl\'(p freedom 

of  lluuse«'«rk 


_  Housework  is  necessary,  but  boring.  Some 
men  (Ion  1  participate  in  it.  even  if  their  wives 
work  This  is  a  very  unsympathetic  attitude. 
If  a  maii*has  high  .self-esteem  his  ego  will  not 
be  crushed  because  he  mops  the  floor  . when  his 
witehappeivr  ti)  be  too  tired  to  do  it  lierselL 


ti  jb  ^'  need 


e  is  tb^jytU 
vices 'A  What 
issia.  v^here 


( 4. 1   J?*ee  24  Iduur  t'hild  Care  (  enters 

In  t^e  Kihbut2ts  of  Israel,  ihe  children  leave 
the  mother  for  iart  of  the  day  when  thev  are 
only  ten  weeks  old.  They  are  sent  to  communal 
rseries  where  ttiu'v  are  put  under  the  loving 
of  people  wWe  Thing  is  reall\>  grtumng 
is.  AccordinK  to  a  sociology  teacher  here 
stich    cmfdren    are    extraordinarily 
hy  mentally. 

should  help  stall  the.se  child-care  cen- 
ters t|iat  we  want  to  set  up  in  our  new  society. 
Small  children  don't  get  enough  contact  with 
men  .\nd  it's  yood  for  dijldren  to  be  around 
othivr  children.  Thc^^y^tvup  learning  how  to 
deal  will)  lheip*(J^s  Jusi  because  a  person 
doesn  t  wao*^.  s|x^nd  live  years  witlra  small 


child  nv 
fhev  shi 


Hours 


day  doesn  I  mean  that 
Idnt  be  alkwed.to  have  children,  or 


Ver\ 


at  they  don't  love 
iiUich  time- with  sm4ll 
mean  that  thev  don  t 


•s-tion  t  .spend 
children  This  doesn't 
love  them  Whv  can't  it 
be  the  .same  lor  moUu  rs  '  Parents  and  children 
would  enjoy  each  otlu  r  more  if  they  just  spent 
a  lew  hours  a  da\  together  doing  what  they 
liked.  Ceijters  should  be.  open  foi-  24  hours  be- 
cause sonle  people  do  their  living  on  the  night 
shift.         I 


guinea  pigt..  They  don  t  have  tt 


be  warned  and 


aljortion' 


coHXHfi  iitui  reeompenied.  lor  eiror;  who  cares 
what  happens  to  them  anywa\  '  ^b 
rith  American  wjpman  who  can  get 
regardless  oj^^e  law.  will  Ix-  harfipy  to  reap 
Ihe  rewarcK  of  this  research  l(;6rried  out  on 
the  wretffied  ol  the  earth.  Th/»  is  one  reason 
that  the  battle  for  equality  dc^snt  cut  across 
all  cljrss  line: 

tbJ 

'C.I  TTTT   riHht  ijf^pnni 
many  children  as  ar. 
tainly  doesn't  cut  across^ 
Kcologists  are  saying  "Wc 
more   children   than   tht 
population  is  dirty ingythe 


The  j(je.-; 


^:hlld-<aie  cenh-r  uonlH  juii  h^  )il.-, 


impersona!  luirserv  xhodl  tlui! 
low.  It  ciiii  '  tuippen  imlil  m)crI\ 
e  of  itsother  problems  and  becomes 


more  centfalized  and  less  inhuman 


(0. 


4l»efitT 


women^Hf)  have  as 
else  This  issue  cer- 
l^lass  or  racial  lines, 
nen  should  not  have 
can  afford.  Over- 
.  .^  water  and  the  air  " 
.A  judge  in  .Alameda^erilized  a  woman  on  wel- 
fare against  heyCill.  Maybe  we  need  clean 
air  and  water/but  why  hasn't  Kthel  Kennedy 
been  steriljirfd  "  What  fms  she  done  for  the 
world  that  makes  her  right  to  have  children 
any  more  yalid  than  the  poor  woman's  in  Ala- 
meda ' 

But   when  the  over-population  issue  really 

starts  affecting  laws,  who  do  you  think  will  be 

first  to  be  denied  Ihe  right  to  have  childreft' 

(2)  Rp-Kvajuation  of  Sexual    Roles   for   the 


Benefit  of  Both  .Si  vew  ^nd  f..r  »mm  ietv 


-w- 


Cieneral. 

A  person  is  an  individual  human  being  before 

he  or  she  is  a  member  of  a  sex.  The  character- 

-isltcs  aUr4bute<i-U»^aeh-&Hhe  sexes  in  this 


I  Kqual  Fay  for  Kqual  Work  and  Better 
Job  Opportunities 

The  earnings  gap  is  increasing  Ixjlween  men 
and  womyn-on  ALL  levels.  According  to  the 
1969  handlxwk  on  women  workers  put  out  by 
the  C.  S.  pept  of  Labor,  what  w'bmen  earned 
as  compat-ed  to  men  dropped  5  fK>r  cent  be- 
tween 1955  and  1956.  Often  times  a  woman  will 
work  side  by  side  with  a  man  doing  exactly  the 
same  job.  but  she  will  be  paid  less  The  people 
that  pay  the  wages  have  many  excuses  to  jus- 
til>?^his.  but  the  actual  truth  is  that  the  myth 
of  female  inferiority  is  profitable  to  the  greedy. 
.And  what-  of  the  professions'.'  Well,  there  are 
proportionately  fewer  women  doing  things  like 
sitting  onco'lege  faculties  than  there  ^vere  40 
years  ago.  Tliis  is  not  because  they  dtrti't  want 
to  be.  its  because  the  hiring  methods  at  col- 
leges and  universities  are  discriminatory 
towardsiwomen. 

Here  Id  like  to  brmg  your  attention  to  the 
tact  that. most  ol  us  who  pn  tn  r||y  (^-QHfg^.   „(, 


society  are  not  universal.  Anyone  who  differs 
from   Ihe  expected  norm   is  made  to  suffer. 

A  psychology  teacher  at  this  college  said  that 
in  our  p.sychological  te.sls  masculinity-feminin- 
ity  IS  judged  by  the  way  a  person  relates  to 
other  people,  ll  you  are  concerned  ^»botit  vour 
f«Uow.-fiuman  bei'ngs -yoli  will  get  a  high  fern  I -^ 
nine  rating  on  a  standard  personality  te.st:  but 
if  .you  don't  give  a  damn  about  stomping  on 
others  you  will  be  considered  masculine. 

A  .sociology  teacher  at  this  college  said:  "In 
societies  where  there  is  little  sexual  differenti- 
ation there  is  also  little  war.  Woman's  self- 
image  in  this  society  is  degrading  to  her.  But 
mans  self-image  in  this  society  Is  dangerous 
I"  the  world.' 

Kveryone  would  be  less  uptight  if  women 
were  freer  to  .sht»w  anger  wlien-ttiev  felt  if  and 
ll  men  weren't  afraid  to  show  anv  emotion 
except  anger.  How  sad  that  -a  man  can't  cry 
when  he  is  really  mj.serable  or  frustrated,  or 


that  111'  lias  m  be  reserved  in  his  demonstra- 

tions  of  love  ( For  both  women  and  other  men.  i 

Also,  women  should  not  be  held  back  from 


matter  what  our  ambitions,  will  probably  end 
up  droppijig  out  and  working.  Onlv  36  per  cent 
of  the  people  who  go  here  "make* it  "  Seventy 
per  cent  drop  out  or  are  kicked  out.  Testing 
and  fou»}>elUng  are  gettred  to  weedmg  out 
those  who  have  always  eaten  Ihe  crumbs  from 
America's ^ble  For  instance,  take  the  Strong 
Vocational  Intl-rcsl  le.st.  If  vou  re  at  City 
College  because  you  don'I  want"  lo  be  a  janitor 
or  work  at  the  pojil  office  for  the  rest  of  your 
■  Ufe.Jwt  yourestitl  not  certain  ArhaTyDtf"  "DO 
want  to  do.  your  counselor  will  probablv  sug- 
gest that  you  take  this  lest.  Once  you  have  Ihe 
test  before  you:  you  will,  be  asked  to  make 
choices  aljout  the  kind  of  things  thai  vou  like 
to-do.  Would  you  rather  watch  a  football  game 
or  sail  a  yacht  '  Would  you  rather  explore  the 
ocean  bottom  or  go  to  the  moon?  Questions  like 
thai.  Then  your  responses  witl  be-sehl  to  Stan"^ 
lord,  put  in  acompuler.  and  compared  with  the 
answers  of  people  that  have  alreadv  made  it  in 
various  fields.  Vou  are  sent  back  a  list  of  pro- 
fessions  with  a  score  and  a  grade  next  to  each 
one.  showing  how  your  interests  copipare  with 

the  successful  in  .America. 

Aow  people  whose  fathers  have  worked  at 
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SpecioTRepom:  The  Lenin  CehTeffntdt 
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jty  Jim  Bromiiiig 


Madimir  llieh  llyanov  (Lenin's  true  namei  was 
born  April  22,  1870,, at  Simbirsk  (later  renamed  liy- 


anovski.  on  the  Voi^a  H 
vicfi  llFanovV  Was'a  scl 


.  .       „aiae- 

a  schoolmaster  who  rose  lo  the 

position  of  director  of  schools  for  the  whole  Simbirsk 

area;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  prominent 

itoeter^ — --■ — —^ 


economics  rather  than  seeleing  an  emphasis  oh  peli=~ 
tics,  as  Lenin  suggested,  it  was  nicknamed  "Kco- 
nomi.sts'  liy  their  opponents. 

PEOPLES  o\si.al:giii_ 


■^  _i,enin's  older  brother  Alexsander  was  executed  in 
1887  for  taking  part  in  a  plot  to  assassinate  Czar 
Alexander  III. 


Above, — a — libetuled — wuniui 


In  1887.  Lenin  entered  Kazan'university  as  a  law 
^udent.  but  in  Deeemijer  of  the  same  year  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  university  for  taking  pari  in  a  stu- 
dent gathering. 

El  KOPEAN  SOCIALISM 

In  1895  Lenin  went  abroad  to  establish  contacts 
with  the  Swedish  Liberation  of  Labor  movement 
and  to  learn  something  at  first  hand  about  European 
socialism.  On  returning  to  Russia  he  took  pari  in 
organizing,  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  Lnion  lor  the 
Struggle  for  the  Lilx^ralion  of  the  Working  Clas.s 
I  similar  organizations  had  appeared  or  were  ap- 
pearing in  various  industrial  centers  in  Russia ) : 
but  on  the  night  of  December  20-21  he  was  arrested. 
After  about  H  months  in  prison,  he  was  in  1897  exiled 
to  the  village  of  Shushenskow  in  the  Yenisei  region 
of  Siberia  for  three  years.  There  he  was  joinecl  by 
Nadezhda  Krupska\a  whom  he  had  first  met  on 
revolutionary  work  in  St.  Petersburg  at  the  hegin- 
ning  ot  1894:  and  on  J^^22.  1898  they  weit-  married. 

During  this  period  of  exile  Lenin  wrote  "The  De- 
velopment of  Capitalism  in  Russia,"  published  in 
1899.  L 

'   "•  H.S.D.W.H. 

In  March  1898.  while  Lenm  was  m  Siixrla.  mem- 
bers ot  various  Rus-sian  Marxist  organizations,  meet- 
ing in  Minsk,  proclaimed  the  formation  o!  Ihe  Rus- 
sian Social-Democratic  W*orkers'  Party  '  R.S.D.W  1' 
and  elected  a  central  committee  which  soon  issued  a 


They  favored  turning  their  backs,  at  \eskx  for  the 
time  being,  on  the  aim  which  Lenin  wished  to  impose 
at  once^namely.  that  of  organizingthemselves  as  a 
politTcainprtywilfith05jecl^jrpultinglh(e^  working 
class  at  Ihe  head  of  the  people's  onslaught  on  the 
autocracy,  at  the  same  time  training  and  equipping 
ll  tor  the  future  onslaught  on  the  very  foundations 
01  hniirgfois  sofit>ty  


rArtT.tt.iyvl  AND  IMPKRIALHyW- — 

"We  have  seen  that  in  its  economic  essence  im- 
perialism is  monop(uly  capitalism."  Lenin  wrote  in 
''Imperialism,  The  Highest  Stage  of  Capitalism." 
"This  in  itself  determine?!  its  place  in^  history,  for- 
monopoly  that  grows  out  ot  the  soil  of  tree  competi- 
tion, and  precisely  out  of  free  competition,  is  the 
transition  from  the  capitalist  system  to  a  higher 
socio-economic  order. 

"We  must  take  special  note  of  the  four  principal 
types  of  monopoly,  or  principal  of  tKe  epwh  we  are 
.examining. .       : 


.Soon,  however.  Lenin  began  toclaWthat  his  party 
should  not  merely  join  the  revolutionary'  govern- 
ment but  rather  guide  and  control  it  For  the  com- 
binalion  of  the  proletariat  (Avorkersi  with  the  peas- 
antry, to  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  bourgeoisie 
proper,  under  a  government  controlled  by  the  prole- 
tariat, Lenin  coinerf  Ihe  term  "the  revolutionary - 
democratic  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  the 
peasantry."  xagovernlnenl  controlled  by  and  solely 
responsible  to  the  working  class — i.e  thi'  workers 
who  having  no  means  of  production  for  themselves 
are  forced  to  sell  their  labor  in  order  to  live — of  the 
country  i . 

The  adjective  "democratic"  was  to  characterize 
nut  the  "dictatorship"  while  it  remained  in  bi-ing. 
but  as  a  final.objeetive:  namely,  that  of  leading  Kus- 
sta-to  a  cnn^tiluevt  assembly  and  lo  bourgeois  de' 
m«KTa(;y  not  yet  the  "dictatorship  ol  the  proletar- 
iat" andfscinalismi.-in  that  way  Lenin  avoided,  the 
reprna(*h'ol  deparlin.i;  Irom  Marxism  inahe  matter 
ot  Ihe  sequence  ol  swial  lurmations. 

Uul  the  immediate  aim  was  stated  by  Lenin  with 
complete  clearness:  seizure  of  power  b>  a  govern 
inenl  controlled  by  the  workers,  as  can  be  seen  in 
his  S«K-ial-l>emocrae>- and  the  Pro\isional  Revolu 
tionar>  (Government  i  March  1905 »  and  "Two  Tactics 
for  Sociai-I>emocrac>  in  a  Democratic  Revolution" 
(June  1905 1. 


with  yellow  skin. 

Below,    a     liberatecT 
with  brown  skin. 
(Photos    by    Lynn    Adier 
Good  Timm) 
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manifesto  subslanlially  in  Ihe  spirit  of  the  teachuig 
j>f  the  Liberation  of  Labor  group.  Lenin  approved 
of  this,  but  other  developments  in  Russia  w'eretfls- 
quieting.  There  was  a  tendency  growing  up  among 
the  Social-Democrats  to  concentrate  on  helping  the 
working  class  to  fight  for  immediate  improvements 


laUaKKVOLl  IIO.\ 

The  Russian  revolution* of  1905  fell  short  of  Lenin's 
expectations  and  tailed  to  otfjer  him  tiie  opportunity 
for  giving  effect  to  his  scheme  for  if  revh''"")  '" 
Russia    He  arrived  in  SI.  Petersburg  alxiut  Novem- 
ber  1905  and  spent  .some  time  there,  but  lived  m  Fin- 


in  its  conditions  of  life.  Because  of  this  emphasis  on 


Women's  Lib. 


•  • 


(Continued  From  Page  4i 

the  post  office  or  as  janitors  all  their  lives  have 
never  had  the  money  to  sail  yachts  or  cultivate 
'  interests  similar  to  those  people  whose  parents^ 
do  have  a  lot  of  money.  The  test  is  therefore 
discriminatory  to  (Kjor  {>eople  The  head  of  the 
testing  department  ;^dmils  that   is  the  most 

culturaUv  biased  lest  given,  "it  says  that  only 

the  types  of  people  who  have  already  madcTl 
are  capable  or  happydomg  that  kind  of  work. 
The  test  is  given  to  your  counselor,  not  you. 
and  It  is  put  in  your  permanent  records,  to  be 
^  u.sed  against  you  at  a  later  date  Not  only  that. 
tht'ro  iij  o  rii'purote  led  for  womwn  and  men 


land  for  the  next  two  years,  journeying  to  Stock- 
holm in  spring  1906  and  to  London  in  tiie  summer  of 
- 1907. .     ■ -^ . . 

"Events  of  the  greatest  historical  importance  are 
developing  in  Russia.  "  Lenin  wrote  in  "The  Begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution   in  Russia."  published  in 
■1906.  


"Firstly,  monopoly  arose  mit  of  the  concetitratioa- 
of  production  at  a  very  high  stage.  .At  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century,  monopolies  had  acquired 
the  first  steps  towards  the  formation  of  the  <  artels 
were  taken  by  countries  enjoying  the  protection  ol 
high  tariffs  ifiermanv.  Krilain  and  America  . 

CAPITALI.ST  .MO.NOPOLIES 

"Secondly,  monopolies  have  stimulated  ihe  seizure 
of  the  most  important  sources  of  raw  maief4als^, 
especially  for  the  basic  and  most  highl>  cartclized 
industries  in  capitalist  society:  the  coal  and  Rjh  in- 
dustries. The  monopoly  ,of  the  most  imwrtant 
sources  of  raw  materials  has  enormously  increased 
the  power  of  big  capital,  and  has  sharpened  the 
antagonism  between  cartelised  and  non-cartelised 
industry. 

Thirdly,  monopoly  has  sprung  from  the  i;anks. 
Tfte. banks  have  fleveloped  from  modest  middle 
enterpri-ses  into  the  monopolists  of  financt  ci,''  tal."" 

.A  financial  oligarcj!,  which  throws  a  close  nef- 
worlt  of  institutions  ol  present-day  bourgeois  Miciety 
without  exception— such  is  the  most  -itriking  m^nifes-  - 
tation  of  this  monopoly. 

COLONIAL  POLK  V  - 

'Fourthly,  monopoly  has  grown  oi;r- of  ^^lotrtat 
policy  To  the  numerous  old  motives  of  co.^mial 
policy,  finance  capital  has  added  the  struggle  for 
Ihe  sources~or~raw  materials,  for  the  o^p^^^j^ 
capital,  for  spheres  ol  iniiuence.  i  e,.  tor  spheres  " 
for  prolltable  deals,  concessions,  monopoly  urofao 
and  so  on.  economic  territory  In  geiieral 

When  the  revolution  of  February  1917  brotie  out  hr 
Russia.  Lenin  was  in  Switzerland.  Ihable  lo  return^ 
to  Russia  without  crossing  enemy  territory,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  facilities  provided  b\  the  Ger- 
mans ig^travel  across  Germany  in  a  sealed  train  to 
the  border.  Then,  having  passed  through  Sweden 
and  Finland,  hv  arrived  in  Petrograd  on  April  16, 
1917.  This  time  he  found  in  Russia  the  conditions  for 
which  he  had  been  looking  since  1905. 


"The  proletariat  has  risen  against  tsarism.  Thr 
proletariat  was  driven  to  revolt  by  the  government. 
There  can  hardly  by  any  doubt  now  that  the  govern- 
ment deliberately  allowed  the  strike  movement  to 
develop  and  a  wide  demonstration  to  be  started 
more  or  less  without  hindrance  in  order  to  bring 
matters  to  a  point  where  military  force  could  be 
-osed^ — 


Thanks  to  the  sympathy  of  the  head  of  the 

testing  department.  I  took  both  tests,  and  I  can 

toll  you.  the  men'iMeat  i!i  u  much  better  test. 

-In  the  first  place,  there  arc  55  occupations 


"The  working  class  has  received  a  momentous 
lesson  m  civil  war:  the  revolutionary  education  of 
Ihe  proletariat  made  more  progress  in  one  day  than 
It  could  have  made  in  months  and  years  of  drab. 
liuiiinlruMi.  wretched  rxwtencr. — ■ 


1917  REVOLITION 

.After  the  disturbances  at  the  beginning  of  July 
1917.  the  provisional  Russian  government,  headed  by 
Lenin  s  arch  rivals  the  .Mensheviks  who  had  lomed 
in  a  coalition  with  the  Social-Democratics  and  seized 
slate  power  m  February  1917  irom  Hie  czar — ordered 
Lenin  s  arrest  and  he  went  into  hiding.  From  his 
hiding  place  he  continued  to  write,  to  guide  hi.>  party 
and.  from  the  middle  of  October,  to  goad  it  into  an 
immediate  armed  uprising.  Finally,  not  without 
difficulties.  Jie  won  it  to  his  side  and  the  govern- 
ment headed  by  .Alchsandr  Kerenski  was  over- 
thrown. 


ILsied  on  Ih?  men's  lost  while  there  are  only  M 
on  the  women's,  including  hou.sewife.  .And  as 
the  test  -stands  no\<.  men  have  a  whole  addi- 
4ional  section  which  measures  such  things  as 
thipir  interest  in  politics,  art.  adventure,  etc. 

-- — .\nywayr-gH-yoti -women  who  Ix-long  to  Hr 
70  per  cent  that  doesn't  finish  school,  what  will 
happen  to  you''  First  of  all.  when  you  go  to  gel. 
a  job  you  can't  expect  much  pay  or  many  op- 
portunities  for  advancement,  Vou  w  ill  probably 
work,  even  if  you  get  married  .And  when  you 
are  married  and  have  children  you  will  be 
economically  dependent  on  your  husband.  Im 


POPl  LAR  LIBERTY 

'Only  an  armed  people. can  be  the  real  bulwark  of. 
popular  liberty.  The  sooner  the  proletariat  succeeds 

in  arming     anii  the   longer  il   hnlH>;  it<  fight  irtf  pngi- 

lions  as  striker  and  revolutionary,  the  sooner  will 
the  army  begin  to  waver:  more  and  more  soldiers 
iNill  at  last  begin  to  realize  what  they  are  doing  and 
the\*  will  join  sides  with  the  people  agam.st.  the 
fiendi.!aiiainsl  the  tyrant,  against  the  murderers  of 
.daiens>*lt>ss  work^r>i  and  of  thoir  wiwob  and  child 
dren."  '-  ^-      '■    ■  _    —  '-^ 


Lenin  emerged  from  hiding  November  1  to  become 
the  chairman  of  the  new' Soviet  party. 

Lenin  firmly  believed -on  the  one  hand  that  only 
force  could  produce  serious  social  change'*  the-state^ 
ment"-?vot-a  single  problem  of  Ihw  clang  tJtrugHlti 


has  ever  been  solved  in.  history  except  by  violeiHv.'; 
which  occurs  in  his  "Report  to  the  Third  .Ali-Rus- 
sian  Congress  of  Soviets.'  January  24.  19ia  is 
echoed  many  times  throughout  his  writings i:  and  on 
the  other  hand  that  bv -force -alniust  any  de*kei- 


iiul  knocking  pt'ople  being  emotiunally  iiiter- 
dependenl.  I'm  saying  that  people  who  .stay 
together  should  do  .so  of  their  ow n  free  will. 
Vou  can't-do-thal  il  you  have  children^ojup- 
port  and  no  skills  to" get  a  decenTpaymg  joF. 

And  if  y(oirare  one  of  the  30  per  cent  who 

molfQc    it      r^,r.^,v.hnr   thQt    thn    .ivpragr   vearlv 


WORLD  WAR  I 

--When  WSrW  War. I  started "Itf  t9*4.  the  readiness 
of  the  various  socialist  parties,  members  of  the  Sec- 
ond International,  to  make  a  pact  with  their  own 
bourgeoisie  in  the  interest  of.  national  defense,  was 
treated  by  4-.enin  as  a  betrayal  of  international  so- 


cialism.  Accordingly  he  supported  the  left-wing  so- 
cialist conference,  at  Hammerwald  (September 
19151  and  at  Kienthal  (.April  1916 1  insofar  as  they 
sed  such  a  truce '. 


t'hangf  oouiil  bi'  efft^'iuti    ■ — -    ■■■_  '■ ~^ 

Dictatorship  he  defined  in  the  .sense  of  power 
based  neither  on  Taw  nor  on  elections  butbri  violence 
directly  applied +this^  theory  is  outlined  in  "An  Epi- 
demic of  Confidence.  "  June  1917  ahd  "F'or  the  His; 
lory  of  the  Quest ion^f  Dictatorship.'  October  1920'. 

The  very  word  "dictatorship    appears  to  have  at- 


earnings  of  a  woman  with  four  years  of  college 
is  equal  only  to  the  average  yearly  earnings 
of  a  man  with  only  two  years  of  high  school 
Good  luck. 


For  Russia  he  continued  to  preach' immediate  rev- 
olution, even  at  the  risk  of  defeat  by  Germany  and 
jHnu'i'iea   -H4!»-^'Iinpwialigm.  the  H«fito«t  Stoned- 


traded  him:  no  regime,  one  might  say.  no  a.spect 
of  social  life  seemed  to  Lenm  worthy  of  his  attentwn 
unless  he  could  discern  dictatorship  in  it 

Symptoms  of  h  serious  illness,  not  tu  mention  the 
effects  of  the  wounds  sustained  when  he  was  shol  in 
1918.  b4>gan  lo  appear  in  Lenin's  lite  near  the  '-lid  of 
I9ii.  On  Mav  iti.  1922.  he  bad  hia  ftriit  stroke  w4Meh= 


Capitalism,'     written   as   a   continuation  of  .Marx 
"Das  Kapital."  was  published  in  Petrograd  in  mid- 
1917. 


left  him  practically  paral>zed  in  his  righi  >ki.-  In 
December  192:J  he  had  another  stroke  and  died 
Jamiarv  21.  1924. 
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Independence  Continues 


By  Liberation  News  Service 

A  R?HLWar  Of  national  llt>eration  Is  Uldng  siiape  \» 

Puerto  Rico,  tlie  small  U.  S.  colony  Uiat  has  been 
exploited  by  white  men  for  the  last  five  centuries. 
These  recent  events  in  the  struggle  have  been  con- 
veniently ignored  or  played  down  by  Jbe  estebUsh- 

•  ment  pressT  ::ii  :_:lj:t :        -_  _ — _- 

Two  ROTC  buildings  were  burnt  to  the  ground  by 
demonstrators  recently  in  San  Juan  —  during  the 
•confrontation   Antonio   Martinez,    a   black   Puerto 
'Rican  woman,  was  shot  down  by  police.  A  white  GI 
-was  killed  by  guerrillas  ta avenge  her  death. 
—  When  the  Puerto  Rican  government  tried  recently 
to  increase  the  price  of  water  to  a  level  where  the 
couiniot  afford  it.  one  of  the  guerrilla  bands 
advised  the  government  of  its  s^ious  mistake.  The 
warning  was  ignored.  When  dams  began  to  blow  up. 
however,  the  government  was  forced  to  provide  the 
water  free  to  all  projects  where  poor  people  live. 
Theft  of  the  Puerto  Ricans'  lands  and  heritage 
began  when  someone  first  claimed  a  White  Man  had 
■  discovered  a  New  World.  Christopher  Columbus  was 
an  audacious  navigator  who  made  this  possible  for 
ttie  whites. 
He    was    ajbrowri    Phoneciah.    and    his   cr^ws 
•  were  mostly  black  Spanish  Moors  and  Muslims,  op- 
pressed by  race  and  religion  in  Spain  and  considered 
expendable  m  the  dangerou.s  vovage  into  the  un- 
known. 

During  the  I6th  century,  the  white  Spanish  devel- 
oped a  sophisticated  technique:  sttnding  a  non-white 
people  into  a  land  already  inhabit(>d  by  a  non-white 
people,  to  prepare  the  people  and  land  for  later  more 
direct  white  exploitation.  The  l»uerto  Rican  natives 
Mere  Tainos  Indians,  a  black  people  who  migrated 
from  the  west  coast  of  Africa  before  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

The  black  but  white-minded  Moorish  soldier- 
administrators  of  Spain  at  first  acted  as  friends  to 
the  Tainos.  avoiding  violent  coercion.  Their  cheap 
gifts  and  technological  superiority  allowed  them  to 
become  like  gods  in  the  ancient  society.  The  native 
religion  was  remade  into  Catholicism,  with  God  be- 
ing named  Yuki  Yu"  and  St.  Paul  becoming  "Saint 
Cemi'  (formerly  a  secondary  animist  god).  Simul- 
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taneously.  the  black  Spaniards  assumed  control  of 
the  Tainos'  lands. 
~  The  loss  of  their  lands  and  of  their  traditions  led 
the-^Tainos  to  wage  the  first  Puerto  Rican  War  of 
petense  in  1505.  Most  of  the  Tainos  warriors  were 
LMled  or  driven  to  remote  areas  of  the  islands.  At  the 
-  same  time,  the  plantation  trade  was  growing,  and 
-African  slaves  were  imported  in  increasmg  numbers 
-4o  work  in  the-fieWs   From  these  racial  groups  — 
black-African    Indians,    black-African   slaves,   and 
black-African   Spanish  —   the  present-day  Puerto 
Rican  people  have  evolved    Because  of  indoctrina- 
tion Jiowever.  this  lineage  still- is  unknown  to  many 
Puerto  Ricans. 

White  Spanish  families  appointed  by  the  king  of 
Spain  and  supported  by  Spanish  troops  established 
virtual  dynasties  in  Puerto  Rico  by  the  1700's.  Span- 
ish culture  was  integrated  into  Ihdian  and  African 
-traditions.  Puerto  Ricans  continually  struggled  and 
.  rebelled  against  white  Spanish  rule,  but  only  in  1866 
did  full-scale  revolution  with  a  national  consciousness  • 
occur    the  First  Revolution 

The  Revolution  was  defeated  militarily  in  18S8.  but 

contmued  struggle  and  negotiations  forced  Spain  in 

1894  to  recognize  an  autonomous  Puerto  Rican  gov- 

-frnment  with  Us  own  institutions,  veto  power  over 

■Spanish  initiativs,  froedom  of  trade,  and  no  obttga 


tory   military  service.  The  Revolution  had  won  an 
important  step  towards  total  independence. 

•  But  on  July  25.  1895,  U.S.  troops  invaded  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  U.S.  government  decreed  a  military 
regime.  The  official  excuse  was  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war.  which  began  with  the  sinking  of  a  U.S.  ship 
off  the  coast  of  Cuba  (sound  like  Tonlcin' i  All  thd\ 
rjghts  won  by  the  Puerto  Ricans  in  their  First  Revo-  ■ 
lution  were  eliminated. 

The  Jones  law  of  1917  imposed  U.S.  citizenship  on 
all  Puerto  Ricans.  .so.  just  in  time  tor  World  War  Ir 
men  again  faced  obligatory  service  in  a  foreign 
army.  The  US.  changed  the  national  coin  and  de- 
valued the  peso  60  percent,  with  a  financial  profit  to 
the  U.S.  of  $200  million.  The  English  school  syst^ 
was  introduced,  and  Spanish-PueTtiTRicah  culture 
was  subordinated,  forming  an  educated,  American- 
oriented  elite  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  people. 

On  October  30,  1950,  a  poorly  armed  revolt  for 
national  liberation  was  put  down.  The  struggle  did 
achieve  one  of  its  aims:  it  created  world  and  nation- 
wide awareness  that  Puerto  Ricans  were  struggling 
for  liberation. 

By  1952.  resistance  forced  the  U.S.  to  change 
Puerto  Ricos  neo-colonial  status  to  g  sy^tprp  r^aij^.^ 


I-.AS.  the  Free  Associated  State.  This  system  in 
creased  the  autonomy  of  Puerto  Hicos  minor  bureau- 
cracy, allowing  a  somewhat  more  democratic  ap- 
pearance; but  all  important  decisions  (such  as  trade, 
defense,  thie  draft,  communications,  transportation* 
still  require  the  approval  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  creation  in  1959  of  MPI.  the  Pro-Independence 
Movement,  represented  a  broadening  base  of  sup 
port  for  independence.  MPI  took  their  case  to  the 
UN  under  its  resolution  on  "Independence  of  Colo- 
nial Peoples  and  Countries."  .After  7  years,  the  UN 
agreed  to  study  the  case.  Shortly  thereafter  the  U.S. 
ran  a  plebiscite  to  ratify  FAS  in  which  only  48  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  Puerto  Ricans  voted.  But  the 
State  Department  claimed  a  "victory." 

T^b  1968  election  of  Governor  Luis  Ferre.  multi- 
milllihaire  right-wing  statehood  advocate,  marked 
the  dissolution  of  the  moderate  parties  and  the 
polarization  of  politics  in  Puerto  Rico.  Ferre.  an 
MIT  trustee  and  former  Republican  Natwnal  Com- 
mitteeman, appealed  to  people  to  seek  "equality' 
with  white  U.S.  states  in  exchange  for  renunciatwn 
of  their  unique  and  independent  heritage.  Cuban  etni- 
gres  flooding  the  country  since  1962  under  the  U  S 
program  "Operation  Bootstrap"  have  further  de- 
f.!f^-'.f  ^■!t'!  Ppj'^'<^^' situation  and  have  given  vio- 
lent support  10  Ferre.  Ferre  obviously  also  has  deep 


interests  in  current  U.S.  exploitation.  _— -_  -  ^^ 
U.S.  capital  dominates  85  percent  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  indujslrial  sector,  40  percent  of  theagriculturaL 
sector.  97  percent  of  Puerto  Rican  production  Is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  U.S..  leaving  three  fourths  of  all 
families  earning  less  than  $3000  yearly  tS3800  is  the 
ofticial  poverty  fevel  in  Puerto  Ricrti.The  economv 
IS  dependent  on  U.S.  imports  and  quotas,  and  Puerti) 
^KK•o  IS  now  in  the  middle  of  a  depression.  The  offi- 
cial unemployment  rate  is  12.8  percent. 

Puerto  iRico  has  13  U.S.  military  bases  with  U.S. 
missiles,  troops,  and  atomic  weaponry  Reinforce- 
ments were  on  alert  there  for  the  Panama  crisis  of 
1964.  the  Cuban  blockade  of  1962.  and  when  Nixon 
was  spat  on  in  Venezuela  in  1959. 

Two  guerrilla  organizations  were  formed  in  the 
60  s  to  intensify  the  struggle  for  Puerto  Rican  libera- 
tion. The  Independent  Armed  Revolutionary  .Move- 
ment (MIRA)  is  an  underground  group  supporting 
the  demands  of  both  peasants  and  workers  They 
have  bombed  GE  and  Woolworth  facilities  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  New  York  City.  The  Armed  Commandos 
of  Liberation  (CALl  is  an  urban  based  group  which 
uses  sabotage  and  bombing  to  destroy  US  -owned 


industries  and  increase  insurance  rates  to  make  ex- 
ploitation of  Puerto  Rico  less  profitable.^— = 


CAL  has  also  acted  to  defend  draft  resIsteTs.T»'re^ 
viously,  the  penalty  given  for  draft  refusal  was  a 
standard  5  to  10  years  and  $10,000.  CAL  issued  a 
communique:  for  each  Puerto  Rican  draft  resister 
in  jail,  there  would  be  a  dead  while  Gl  on  the  streets 
.01  Puerto  Rico.   Recent  convictions  tiave  married- 
sentences  of  one  hour.  -— .        ■_  ■— -- 
.  CAL  has  expanded  the  meaning  of  this  communi- 
que to  include  the  defense  of  all  Puerto  Rican  free- 
dom fighters    CAL  claimed  responsibility  for  the 
r41.**l°^  **"^"  """iphrey,  a  white  sailor  from  the 
LSS  Tidewater,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  iKtmrOs 
Martmez. 

En  La  Brecha,  a  Boston-based  group  which  en- 
c;ourages  Puerto  Ricans  to  return  to  Puerto  Rico  to 
Ught  for  independence,  has  hailed  CAL's  militancy 
as  necessary  to  assure  that  liberatmn  struggles  will 
not  be  in  vain:  every  attack  on  a  freedom  fighU-r 
will  cost  the  imperialists. 

White  GIs  may  not  wish  to  be  the  Puerto  Ricans' 
enemy  —  but  on  the  13  bases  they  assist  U  S  im- 
perialism that  is  the  enemy. 

Break  the  tool,  end  the  work.  The  final  target  is 
L.tS.  imperialist,  racist  controls  Puerto  Rlwi-  the 
goal  is  national  liberation  and  independence. 


,Art  Exhibit 

A   one-man    media-free 


crosse  lsC6iiting 


ftirreH  KeysHams" 
Fourth  Straight  Win 


-  e.' 


f  /^ 


Exciting  action  of  Lacrosse  it  coming  to  City  College. 

Ram  tacrosse  Expands  for  Spring  '71 


"The  Sqn  Francisco  Junior 
Lacrosse  Club  presently  re- 
siding hure  at  City  is  planning 
to  go  big  time  ne.\t  term  The 
CUib  is  planning  to  field  a  full 
field  lacrosse  team  next 
spring. 


The  primary  reason  for  the 

coming  expansion  of  lacrosse 

here  is  tlu-fact  that  there  are 

enough  [H'oplo  at  City  to.  field 

-a  sizeable  learn.- 


temn'* size-is temncn  aMflit'' 
dimensions  of  tlie  playing  field 
are  incrca.sed-'-frpm  60  yards 
to  llOyards 

With  .Senior  statu.'-  the  com- 
petition will  somewhat  be  bet- 
ter, instead  of  playing  com- 
munity lacrosse  clubs  the  team 
will  play  other  team.s  from 
Stanford.  Denver  University. 
UC  at    Berkeley,   the  parent 


decided  through  regional  pla> 
offs.  Those  teams  which  were 
considered  lacrosse  chanw 
pious  in  prexious  seasons  won 
their  titles  playing  teams  only 
iiV  their  respective  regions. 
With  the  playoffs  last  year's 
lacrosse  champion,  .\rmy,  will 
have  to  .defend  its  title  from 
teams  outside  of  the  Fustern 
Seaboard. 


TRaih  pitcher  John  Farrell 
came  on  to  stop  a  first  inning 
San  Jose  rally,  and  then  went 
on  to  hurl  8  1/3  innings  of-five- 
hit  ball  as  CCSF  won  6-3.  for 
theirfourth  straight  victory. 

i  The  win  pushed  the  surging 

Rams  over  the  SOfr  mark  at 
7-6  for  the  Tirst  time  this  sea- 
son. But  it  took  two  comebackt 
by  CCSF  to  preserve  the  win. 

San  Jose  led  2-1  after  that 
opening  frame,  but  the  Rams 
rebounded  with  a  pair  of  tallies 
in  the  second  to  jump  back  on 
top,  3-2.  Farrell  ran  into  trou- 
ble in  the  third,  as  SJ  scored 
,,  three  times  to  build  up  a  5-3 
advantage. 

After  the  Rams  cut  the  lead 
4o  5-4  in  the  fourth,  F«rrell 
settled  down,  hurling  shutout 
ball  for  the  remaining  six  in- 
nings. CCSF  delivered  the  ty- 
ing and  winning  %uns  in  tlie- 
-fifttr.  Larry  llaren  reached 
base  on  an  error,  and  third 
baseman  Vince  .Anderson  fol- 
lowed with  a  triple  to  right, 
sending  Haren  hon^e  with  the 
equalizer  Shortstop  Jim 
.Schach  then  knocked  in  the 
winning  run.  scoring  .Anderson 


with  a  sacrifice  fly. 

CCSF  barely  got  by  Lanev 
on  April  9.  finally  winning  the 
ten-inning  affair,^-*: — - 


Rick  Escalambre  went  the~ 
distance,  allowing  six  hits  and^ 
fanning  eleven,  while  the  Rams 
pmindedjaut  eleven  hits  in  hist 
support.  Hitting  stars  for  the 
victors   were   Ray   Spediaccv, 
who  collected  two  singles  and_ 
a  double,  and  Vince  Anderson, 
who  had  two  hits  including  a 
two-run  base  hit  in  the  first 
framfe 


Red  Ramos  drove  in  catcher 
Bob  Crosat  with  the  winning 
run  in  the  tenth  with  a  single. 

Golden  Gate  Conference 
standings  now  find  (^SF  in 
fourth  place",  only  tw^  games 
off  the  heet.s  of  second  place 
Foothill  and  Chabot  with  eight 
games  left. 

Recent  statistics  rele^ised  by 
the  league  show  the  folhrning 
Kams  among  the  top  20  in 
batting:  Vince  .Anderson,  .'.ioo: 
Rick  Escalambre.  .318:  and 
Ray  Spediacci.  .304.  Escalam- 
bre is  also  ranked  second  in 
stolen  bases  with  seven. 

-J.K. 


Corvi's  74  Paces  CCSF  To 
50-4  Golf  Victory  Over  Laney 


The  Junior  Club  presently  , 
has  12  memtiers.  anil  when  exr 
pansion  arrives  the  club  will 
have  25  or  more  memt)ers  Be- 
sides the  increase  in  mem- 
bership the  club  will  receive 
Senior    status.    Once    a    team 


reaches  this  level,  the  junior 
version  team  of  6  men  on  the 
field  will  be  dropped  and  the 
club  will  field  a  full  field  la- 
crosse team.  A  field  lacros.se 


San  !•  iancisc<»  Laeros.se  ciub^. 
and  other  teams  from  around 
and  mit  of  the  state 

Furthermore,  by  the  time 
the  team  begins  its  first  sea- 
son in  the  Spring  of  1971.  the 
.\(  .A.A  will  have  sanctioned 
Jp4'ross'e_a.s  a  college  varsity 
sport,  the  NCAA  plans  to  hold 
at  the  end  of  the  "71  season 
the  first  national  champion- 
ships in  lacrosse.  Participants 
in  the  championships  .will  be 


Ram  Trackmen  Knock  Off  DVC 
Rams  Take  Field  and  Relays  to  Win 


^The  ktcnwsc  coach  of  the 
present  team  at  City.  .Mike 
H>*er.  siiggesteii  that,  anyone 
who  is  presently  interested  in 
coming  out  for  next  Spring's 
learn  tu  come  out  to  practice 
and  pick  up  a  feel  of  the  game. 
The  team  practices  daily  nut 

Tlie  practices  start  approxi- 
mately at  3  every  day  except- 
ing FYfdays  when  the  team 
practices  at   the  Polo  Fields. 

The'  team  played  its  first 
game  last  Sunday-,  and  they 
beat  San  Rafael  8-5  in  double 
overtime. 


Greg  Corvi  fired  a  two  over 
par  74;  tneluding  his  second 
eagle  in  two  matches,  to  pace 
the  Ram  golfers  to  a 
quest  of  Lane^v.  in  an  .April 
13  contest  at  Sharp  Park. 

Corvi  eagled  the  long,  531 
yard-par  five  L'Jth  hole.  He  had 
eagled    thai    same   hole   only  , 

daysi^efore  in  the  Cna-' 
bot  match.  Greg  also  con- 
tinued  iris  assault  on  the  par 
fives  with  a  birdie  at  the  473- 
yard  4th  hole.  "^ 

John  Susko  settled  for  a  79, 
tying  him  with  Laney  s  Ted 
Cliandler.  Other  Ram  scores 


_incli4ded  an  Bf  by  Joe  Doyie 
and^  €5s  by  Bob  Simpson. 
Jerry  Dovie   and  Rich  .\able- 


CCSF  dropped  their  .April 
10th  match  at  Sharp  Park  .to 
undefeated  Chabot.  :{8-16.  Sus- 
ko  tied  for  medalist  honors 
with  Chabot's  Tim  Williamson" 
wttfr-a— 7S, — CoKlr   «n    the 


strength  of  his  eagle,  fired  an 
80.  while  Simpson  finished  with 
81. 

The  record  for  the  golfers  is 
now  6-3,  placing  them  three 
games  behind  Chabot. 


art 


-TTXlitbll  by  Rolondo  Furioso.  is 
taking  place  at  the  Arts  Six 
Gallery  at  3692  18th  St.  (At 
Dolores).  The  exhibit  features 
collaggj^  jCM^Murea,  oils,  pas 


On  and  Off  Campus^ 


Whpic(  Earth   Fqir 


Genesis  '70 


Auction 

Thg  San  Franci 


';h!!?'li'!r!"!."'     .  "^^  *'^*^  '>''"«-t^  ^^  C7.rl«.-r-^r  Trill  hold-an   auction 

PlM,r««l-.fr™-  :-.  f^^^    ^    ^^    g   ^^      ^^    Friday, 

April  24.  at  the  institute.  800 
Chestnut  St.  The  auction  will 
be  held  to  benefit  the  insti- 
tute's    photography     depart 
ment. 


Assignment  in 

«rn  Art  in    ^VjetlM 


iflnt 


A  five-day  ecology-oriented 
happening  is  scheduled  to  take 
place  at  the  Oakland  Coliseum 
from  April  22  fhi^ugh  May  3. 
The  fair  will  begin  ai  -j  p  n^  nn 


airbrush  and  chafcoah 
ings.    together    with   pen-and 
ink  drawings.  The  Gallery  is 
Tipen  from  .1-6  p.m. 

;Orchestra 


Saint  Ignatius  Church,  at 
Fulton  and  Parker  .Sts..  will 
be  the  scene  of  a  concert  bv 
the  City  (ollege  Orchestra  at 
8  p.m.  on  .\pril  26.  The  orches- 
tra, under  the  baton  of  Mr. 
Ilearne.  will  be  performing 
=««rkii  by  fiarlr.  throdpt;^  Brit- 
ten, and  other  noted  com- 
posers. 


'arvajal  will  be  introduced 
by  the  San  Francisco  Ballet 
as  the  second  offering  of  the 
Spring  Season  at  the  Opera 
House  on  .April  25th  at  8:. 10 
p.m.  and  Sunday.  April  26(h 


"(Jenesis  '70."  one  of  the 
works,  will  express  a  "cele- 
bration of  life."  The  other 
work.  "Fantasma."  is  a  sinis- 
ter gothic  tale.  Tickets  are 
available  at  the  Opera  Svm- 
phony  Ticket  Office,  or  fele^ 
phone  1 415 1  .197-0717. 


Marie  Leone 

Soprano  Marie  Leone  will 
perform  in  concert  at  the  Lit- 
tle Theatre  on  Thursday.  Ap- 
_nl23  during  College  Hour 
tit-iz*.  The  event  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  CCSF  .Music 
Department. 


A  multiple-image  look  at" 
South  Vietnam  through  the 
eyes  of  three  Western  news 
correspondents  is  the  Group 
W  special  to  be  telecast  Satur- 
day, May  2.  10-11  p.m.  on 
KPIX.  Channel  5. 

WWi  Widows 

The  widows  of  World  War  I, 
Chapter  13.  will,hold  a  monthly 
meeting  on  Friday,  April  24, 
at  2  p  m.  The  meeting  will  be 

lu'ld  at  the  \'i'terai).s'  Meme- 
nai  Building  F<m-  further  in- 
formation, call  ft«B;2837  or  681- 

6447.  tR 


-Wednesday,  April  "22711  will 
concern  itself  with  mans  deli- 
cately balanced  future  on  his 
planet  and  will  demonstrate, 
through  ecology  and  conserva- 
tion organizations,  the  need 
for  mans  awareness  of  the 
problems  plaguing  his  eiivirotl> 
ment. 


Concert  at  Grace 

The  Sam  Francisco  Conser- 
vatory of  Musics  new  Knsem 
We  wtU  present  a  concert  of 
works  by  composer  Robert 
Moran  in  <;race  Cathedral  at 
9  p.m.  on  .April  24,  1970. 


By  Mike  Chan 

Ram  dominance  in  the  field 
and  relays  paved  the  way  for 
an  easy  Ram  thinclad  victory 
over  Diablo  Valley  College  last 
"  April  10  at  City  College.  The 
c-^ams  ran  up  79  points  to 
DVC's  57. 

On  the  track,  the  Rams  were 
even  wittu  IB4»  Vikingt>. 

Ram  highlights  in  track  were 
Andy  Watkins'  firsts  in  the 
100  (9.7)  and  the  220  i23.4i 
yard  dashes. 

In  thu  dititanoo  tm'ntii,  Huin- 


Real  Competition  in  Broadcast  Booth 


-4' 


berto  Hernandez  Took  firsts  in 
both  the  mile  ( 4:30.4 1  and  the 
2  mile  (9:47.3). 

DVC  swept  the  120hhs.  and 
took  firsts  in  the  Intermediate 
hhs.  the  440  yard  dash,  and 
the  880  vard  dash. 


By  Joe  Konte 

The  rivalry  between  the  San 
Francisco  (iiants  and  the  Oak- 


land  Attitetlcs  Has  brotignt 
about  many  conflicts.  The 
question  over  which  is  the 
better  team  is  a  widely  argued 
topic.  Some   arguments  rage" 


with  .the  Giants -longerlhan 
there  have  been  Giants.  He 
boasts  of  being  the  only  one 


over  which  club  Is  more.ex- 
citing.  These  are  obvious  con- 
troversies, and  a  discussmn  of 
them  will  only  lead  to  a  pile  of 
facts  and  statistic  sheets.-^ 


Willie  Mays  has  ever  hit  Of 
course,  even  Russ  admits  that 
Willie  saw  most  of  thern  too. 
.Anyone^  who  listens  Jo  Cianls 


Caray  has  two  strikes 
against  him  already  for  a 
name    like     "Harry    Caray  ' 


picks  up  his 
third  strike  while  trying  to  de- 
scrit»e  a  game.  However.  Ca- 
ray's  colleagues  consider  htm 
as  one  of  'the~5est  irithe  busi- 


games  is  sure  to  be  jolted  from 
his  seat  with  the  familiar  cry 
of  ■"bye-bye  baby.  '  a  Uodges 
trademark  around  the  league. 
Another  phra^itLjUiich  Hodges 


It  IS  not  our  intent-  tcr  bore-  ^'^^'^  .'"'  '"^  «^^.'-V".'.'^"  """" 


ness.  His  pet  expression,  "nory 
cow."  is  overrated,  and  it  be- 
comPT-rliche  af-r\ery  utter- 
ance of  the  phrase.  - 
.Moore  is  the  youngest  of  the 


l)\(  dominated  the, shot-put 
and  the  discus  ,but  that  was 
about  it  as  the  Rams  out 
scored  the  Vikes  :!l  to  "23  in 
the  field  events.  Clearing  the 
bar  at  6"t  "  thinclad  Bill  Met 
calf  t<M>k  a  first  lor  the  Itams. 
Ram  Dave  Rubinsoii  rhalkird 


you  with  batting  and  pitching 
records,  but  instead,  to  give 
you  a  look  at  some  of  the  more 
pressing 'problems  in  compar- 
ing the  organizations  F^or  in- 
stance, which  club  .sells  better 
Bow  «hot  puttwr  Audm  Hicirt hot  dogs  or  who  diluloii  their 


you  doin'  every'body .'  "  He  uses 
it  to  open  a  broadcast,  and  re- 
peats it  after'the  game  in  the 
wrap-up  show.  We  can  remem- 
ber the  Giants  having  lost  a 
crucial  double-header  last 
Soptf  mber.  and  Russ  bouncing 


up  a  firstpiace.  by  leaping 
1"  in  the  long  jump.\ 

The  Kams  easily  took  the 
pole  vault  with  Paul  (.  onroy  > 
12'  6  "  jump.  In  the  triple  jump 


Ram  Donnie  Bruce  continued 
the  Kam  dominance  of  the 
field  with  his  first  place  earn 
ing  jump  of  4.i'7'2" 

To  add  frosting  on  th«'  cake 
the  Rams  swept  both  the  440 

F<'l;iV<i    In    .H.B 

and  ■''■■"'i  mhiutes.  respectively,. 
The  next  track  meet  at  City 
will    be   on    April    21    against 
Lanry  af  2  p.in, 


soft  drinks  the  least  with  ice? 
But  an  even  greater  conflict  is 
not  in  the  quality  of  hot  dog.s. 
but-,w  the  baUle  of  the  radio 
broadcasters  fthafs  right. 
Loni. 
The  matchup  could   not  be 

aiiv  gtowrcTfte  r,iaiiti;TiS)*s=^ 


his  jolly  voice  into  our  homes 
with  his  warm  greetmg.  .Need- 
less to  say.  the  .somber  fans 
weren't  doin'  ver>'  well 

Simmon.';  ha.<;  been  tlodges' 
right  hand  man  since  the  New 
'I  ork  Giants  invaded  San  Fraii- 


ioui*.  601  luu^^m^  m  i"Aaym 

a  livelier  broadcast  than  Tits 
counterparts  Motire  acts  as 
the  .As  unofficial  cheerleader 
His  constant  u.se  of  the  woni 
"we"  would  give  the  impres- 
sion that  .Monte  sits  ptTched 

iipnn    thp    .nnnmini'»»r<"    hnotb 


wearing  a  kelly  green  .\'s  cap 
and  waving  an  Oakland  pen- 
nant ^ 

|{u(  Mlieii  vou  get  over  Kiiss' 
IHtimed  greetings.  Lon's  dry 
jokes.  Harry's  cliches,  and 
Monies  cheerleading.  one  can 


Hodges  and  Lon  Simmons  ver 
sus  the  .A's  Harry  Caray  an(f 
Monte  .Moore. 
■  ■  Hcidges  has  probabh-  been 


oifCO's  playgrounds^  m-  495it  -  find  unmc  itnuwtrdgeabie  rowr 

Hi>  style  IS  dry  and  his  quip.-> 
make  tor  a  kai^'li.  defx-ndm^ 
if  you  can  stay  awake  durnig 
hK  bn>adc';ist  to  hear  them 


behind  the  jnikes.  imagine  lis- 
tenbig  U)  a  (iiaut  or  Oakland 
■game  if  they  weren't  there  to 
talk.  Holv  cow' 


.il"Ml*«p-"ww 
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Marx  and  Lenin  put  forward 
the  need  for  a  revolution  by 
the  masses  of  peasants  and 
worlcers  in  the  world  against 
the  bosses  (capitalists  of  all 
•  countries)  based  on  the  ol>- 
Jective  conditions  of  oppres- 
sion. The  objective  conditions 
were  poor  housing,  lousy 
working  conditions,  wages 
next  to  nothing  lor  nothing  at 
all  forjnany  jwasantsv.  and 
whenever  these  people  tried 
to  change  the  conditions,  they 
were  severely  repressed. 

Today,  the  bosses  #  of  the 
world  love  to  say  that  the  con- 
ditions of  people  are  getting 
better,  this  is  especially  true 
for  the  r  S  which  lioasis  that 
till'  conditions  of  people  of  all 
races  and  nationalities  here  at 
home  are  changing  If  this  is 
true,  then  why  have  there 
been  over  300  black  rebellions 
in  tile  past  6  years,  and  over 
|00  strikes  by  workers  in  the 
past  2  years'  This  is  not   to 

mention    the    parenl-stodt^ti t - 

teacher    alTiances    for    better 

siiiools.  the  fight  by  welfare 

,  piople  for  more  money.*  and 

countless  other  grievances  by 

people    for    more    money    to 

__.  meet  the  higher  cost  of  living, 

-^'  andian  end  to  the  lousy  living 

and  working  conditions. 

Although   on  the   whole   — 

people  in  the  US    live  better 

tiian  people  abroad,  the  fact 

;■'    rimott^ — that — thtr — higtier 


'Guest  Edifofiah  What  Do  Lenin's  Ideai  Mean  Toddy? 


V.  1.  Unin 

keeping  up  with  the  higher 
costs  of  food  and  housing.  Ac- 
cording to  Government  statis- 
tics, the  comfortable  wage  for 
a  family  of  4  should  be  $10,000 
a  year  \et  80  per  cent  of  the 
families  receive  much  iesis 
than  that,  in  tact,  many  are 
trying  to  live  on  starvation 
.wages.  S2.000  -  S5.000  a  year. 
Things  are  hardly  as  good  as 
Ford  or  G.E.  would  like  us  to 
believe.  '.■ 

A  Ruling  Class  and  a  Worlimg 
Class 

Marx  and  Lenin  pointed  out 

that    conflicts     between     the 

working  class  (factory  work- 

_     _      ers.  typists:  sloi'eclerks .'caTe- 

waecs   workers   get    arc    not      teria  workers:  anvone  who  is 


forced  to  sell  his  labor  for 
barely  enough  money  to  live 
on)     and    the     ruling    class 
(Rockefeller.  Hunt,  the  Gov- 
ernment;   those    who    make 
their  money  off  the  labor  of 
thie  workers)  will  always  exist 
until     there    are     no     more 
classes.  But  the  bosses  class 
perpetuates   the  existence  of 
a  class  society  and  lives  off 
the  working  class  by  robbing 
the  workers  of  a  yalile  they 
produce.  That  is.  the  workers 
produce  a  certain  amount  of 
value  but  only  receive  a  small 
wage  for  their  production  — 
the  bosses  gets  the  difference 
lie.  profit  I.  Thus  the  bosses 
have    to    keep    stealing    the 
wealth   from   the   workers   to 
maialnin       themselves       as 
bosses.  They  will  not  meet  an. 
demands  of  the  workers  un- 
less forced  to  because  it  would 
take  away  from  their  "profits. 

Revolution  Not  Reformts 
"  The  bosses  will  only  give 
concessions  when  masses^  of 
people  rise  up  against  them 
and  takt  what  is  rightfullv 
theirs.  But  the  gains  tha"t 
workers  force  the  bosses  to 
give  them  are  often  turned 
into  their  opposite  through 
rising  taxes-  cost  of  living, 
etc..  .so  that  the  liossescan 
regain  what  they  have  lost. 
The  only  way  to  secure  the 
gains  that  workers  can  make 
is  to  develop  a  sistem  .ipeciil:! 
cally  designed  to  serve  work- 
ing   peoples    needs    and    in- 


system  i 
wn|M|ev 

m 

xpandint 


tever  give 
it  a  fight 
people. 

'n    them- 


terests,  a  system  that  is  r^ 
by  the  working  people  the" 
selves.  This  system  is  Com 
munism. 

The  Iwsses  wj 
up  their  system 
from  the  mafts 
Tne  bosses  mj 
r  selves  by  expanding  their 
markets  at  home  and  through- 
out the  world  (U.S.  imperi- 
alism in  Vietnam),  and  con- 
stantly increasing  their  prof- 
ots.  Anything  less  <  giving 
some  of  their  profits  back  to 
^e  workers*  would  result  in 
the  destruction  of  those  bosses 
because  of  the  competitive 
nature  of  free  enterprise.  The 
bosses  will  use  all  of  their 
tools  -  4i.e„  .3,^j?i5s.  .national 
guard  I  to  fight  for  change.  If 
cuiiiiiiuiilsts  and  non-com- 
munists are  working  together 
around  a  .specific  goal,  then 
they  should  not  allow  them-  , 
selves  and  their  aims  be  de- 
feated by  the  devisive  nature 
of  anti-communism. 

W  hat  Does  This  .Mean  At 

City  College? 
Here  at  City  College  we  v 
must  took  objectively  at  the 
role  students  are  forced  to 
play  and  the  role  -the  ad- 
ministration plays.  As  stu- 
dents we  are  trained  into  sub- 
missiveness.  taught  racism 
and  male  supremacy  and  anti- 
communism.  \\>  will  go  to 
Miurk  with  these  odea*,  and  al- 
though we  may  want  social 
chqnge.  we  will  not  know*  who 


to  ally  with  and  wtio  to  fight 
against.  We  should  begin  now 
to  fight  those  bad  ideas  and 
practices  at  City  Cillege.  We 
must  not  sit  back  and  allow  a 
fellow  student  in  La  Raza  to 
be  harassed  and  arrested  by  > 
the  student  police.  kVhite  stu- 
dents must  ally  with  black  and 
third  world  students  who  come 
under  racist  attacks. 

We  should  also  fight  the 
other  racist  aspects  of  police 
science,  i.e..  one  third  of 
police  science  studeits  at  City 
College  become  grovn-up  pigs 
in  the  black  and  third  world 
communities. 

We  should  also  support  the 
workers  here  on  campus  who 
have  begun  to  light  back, 
against  the  boss-administra- 
tion (i.e..  the  City  Wide 
strike). 

Inity  between  lilack  and 
whhe.  men  «nd  women,  and 
students  and  workers,  will 
help  lis  fight  for  the  reforms 
we  despHiratcly  need  now.  And-^ 
this  unity\is  the  first  step  in 
engaging  in\a  long  lerm  bat- 
tle with  thfr^  ruling  class 
(Whether  it  be  ddm  mist  rat  ion. 
corporation  boss,\»r  CS.  Gov- 
eriuncnti.  »;_  ~—  ._\ 

In  the  final  anai^is  this 
unity  and  fight  for  reforms " 
will  have  to  lead  u^  to  over- 
throwing all  the  basses,  or 
we  will  never  be  free  from  the 
cut-throat  bosses'  optwessionr 


t 


Toni  tiarum  and  Janes  Boyd 

(f  rionds  of  Progressivelobor  Party) 


IJ.v  Tom  Cleaver 
_.J  Fourteen  months  of  the 
Nivon  .Administration  have 
amply  proved  that  whether  a 
Democrat  or  a  Republican  is 
ill  office,  the  problems  are 
^lill  there,  widening,  with  no 
sitiution. 

Richard  Xixon  went  to  the 
White  House,  pledged  to  the 
people  that  he  toiild  find  a 
w<iy  out  of  the  \ietr.jin  -quagt 


TheEscalation  of  Contradictions 


niiiu.  '  smc-f  tio  n:,.|  ri6f  been 
responsible  for  the  original 
policy  decisions  that  got  the 
country  involved  there  in  the 
~^^P^Pg  rqu j(TTr\~  nf^TRnt  i ng" 


pearance  earlier  this  month  at 
a  "win  the  war"  rally  in  the 
capilol. 

The  chickens  are  coming 
home  to  r(X)st  .  .  _ everywhere. 
Despite  the  wiiihes  of  Lester 
.Maddox  and  the  "winners." 
the  Inited  States  has*lost  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  though  they 
refuse  to  admit  it.  Thieu  and 
Ky  and  their  sycophants 
couldn't  last  a  week  with  an 


.\merican  withdrawal  before 
they  would  be  torn  to  pieces 
I  literally:  I  on  the  streets  of 
■Saigon.  For  the  last  two  years. 
stand  on 


Vietnam;  the  same  leasori^'is 
in  operation  in  Laos.  Any 
pretense  that  Richard  Nixon 
wants  peace  in  Southeast  Asia 
on  any  realistic  terms  has 
been  thrown  to  the  winds. 

The  contradictions^arc  iiot 
just  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs  The  Nixon  .Adminis- 
tration's domestic  "policies  " 
have  shown  themselves  bank- 
rupt.    Nixon's    economic    ad- 


there  are  bound  to  be  few- 
takers.  Organized  labor  has 
already  made  its  position  vep' 
dear,  and  the  contracts  for 
over  .5  million  workers  come 
up  for  negotiation  between 
iiow  and  October  With  infla-. 
tion  rising  at  6  per  cent  per 
month,  working  people  are 
not  going  to  quietly  accept  the 
.'}  per  cent  crumbs  Nixon's 
cnrimrate  friendis  are  offaring 


that  will  iictually  exclude 
nearly  half  the  people  who 
need  this  aid.  on  the  me  hand. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is 
a  policy  of  blind  reaction: 
Hear  No  Evil.  Speak  Ng^  Evil, 
See  No  Evil,  and  (urn  the 
police  loose  on  those  vho  do. 

The  Chicago  7  are  indicted 
for  having  the  temerity  to  be- 
lievp — thud — there    ar« — suoh 


ej!  thai  history  of  irivolvemeut 
of  the  Eisenhower  years).  To- 
diiy.  the  Pans  peace  talks  are 
stalemated  because  of  Ad- 
^TTtntstration  refusiil To  send  a 


the  roof  of  the  Saigon  Hilton. , 
and  see  .NLF  flags  flying  over 
buildings  in  Saigon,  in  broad 
daylight.  There  liave-been  no 
offensive  actions  on  any  large 


Inn  lovei  dglfgate  n-  IumU  thfj      Sfak-  Uv  f  .S    twwp-;  l-moo  thp 


TiTferican  delectation;  the 
Nnnh  X'letnamesr  and  the 
Provisional  Re\  olutionary 
(J'lvernment  quite  rightly  re- 
fi;  e  to  negotiate  ith  Vtand- 
iii-.  e.specially  !<  rmer  CIA 
atents    such   as    !he    present 


vi.sors  are  at  a  total  loss.  All 
their  efforts  in  the  classical 
way  of  doing  things  have  t)een 

-iD^ffectjve;  »!„.. curbing  Mla- 
-tfonrfhere  i«  now  Ih^'possi- 
-biltty .— »f-rserious    economic 
recession,  with  increased  in- 
flation. People  are  nor  going 

to  stand  for  this. '■-. — r-  - 

Since   l%7_iby  government 
slijti'»tic!»l  I '  v> 


them 

Race  relations  are  at  a  new 
low,  and  all  Nixon  can  do  is 
.  jsfeakiatt  of  both  «tdc«4rf  Ms^ 
mouth,  for  fear  of  alienating 
Strom  Thurmond  and  tl|^ 
other  Bourbon  dinosaurs. 

The  ghettos  and  barrios  of 
the  major  cities  are  increas- 

^  imiv    cominfl-  Infr^lhr^r 


things  as  the   Bill  cf  Rights 
and    the    Fir.st    Amendment; 

William  ()    Douglas  is  threat — ' 

unedmth  impeapbmwt  hy  jh»  -- 

mini-minds    (led    by   Gerald l 

Ford  and  Spiro  .AgiewV  for"""^ 
saying  that  revglutitn  is.^the 
ultimate  weapon  of  the  people 
for     redress     of    grievances 
considering  th.it  it  <.  :n  ^t.,uu 


....    c...;^.-_.  i.."._vix—  ingiy  comnig.  togetlter  4o-»p 'vviiaiuEiiiia  ui.ii  ii  s  \n  siaiPti 

qrporato   protits — pOij<v    the    "benig[n    neglecC' — '"  "Ui   fuuiiUiiig  Uocuneni^.  a 


h(  ad  of  the  C  S  ri<     ijation. 

;.,ast    November     ;.    in    the 

face   of   nation-wi(!<    anti-war 

s«  iitiment    expre^x  d    in    the 

-t;<4«ber  .Moratorium   and  the 


Tet  Offensive  of  1968 

While  the  government  re- 
fu.s^s  to  publicly  admit" defeat, 
all  their  actions  in  .Southeast 
Asia  in  recent  months  point 
to  a  private  recognition  of  this 
fact.  In  order  to  "contain"  the 


e\cn     larger    deiKi'iistrations 
pl.mned   the   follow  ng   week. 

rSljVOn     prtimivpH  jjf-ftfa- 


TaTe.  Vietnamize  iiid  with- 
dr.iw.  ail  at  once  vomething 
for  everyone,  ex»  *oi  the  dino- 
s.Kirs   who  put    i M    iheir   ap- 


victory  to  Vietnam,  the  war 
has  been  escalated  in  Laos, 
and  a  right-wing  coup  that 
was  undoubtedly  achieved 
with  the  support  of  The  CTA" 
has  been  engineered  in  Carn- 
bodia  to  pave  the  way  for  an 
American    counterinsmgcncy 


have  grown  by  $3.5  billion; 
Wall  Street  dividends  have  in- 
crea.sed  $3.1  billion  in  the 
same  period,  while  Congress 
approved  a  40  per  cent  pay 
raise  for  it  .self,  and  "a"  100  per 
rent  pny  raise' 


proposed  by    Daniel  O^atrick^ 

.  Moynihan.  Nixon's  tame  libe- 
ral. Throughout  the  southwest. 
Chicano  people  are  organiz- 
ing; in  every  city,  blacks  are 
getting  it  on;  even  the  tradi- 
tionathr  evei^  -  so  -  patient 
i„    ,1,         „  ■  ,     Chinese  are  showing  thaLthe 

J.V  l(ifr    ir''"^-    '.?'     Koumintang-dominafed  ^Six 
l^ro  I    f'^    ^°''    l^*"     Companies  do   not  speak  for 

^•erage      industrial     warkej^^rtie^,,,,^^^,^  ChmmWnri^ 

dXp^s^M^s^-p^rS  rr^^ridVror  '^ 

in  1967  to  S82.27  in  1969    And      [.^^r  ^    ^"""^ 


dent. 


very  American  thing)  and 
that  such  an  act  might  be  in 
the  offing;  white  pclice  are 
given  carte  blaiH'he  to  wipe 
out  any  non-white  they  so 
please,  knowing  that  no  mid- 
dle-age white  midJIe-class 
jury'  will  indict  ihem  pr 
find  them  guilty  if  a  show  Is 
put  on. 


presence  in  that  country  to 
protect  our  investnfents  in 
Thailand  and  to  provide  a 
buffer  between  that  slate  and 


Hifaia^^aipcriod-M  — iiomunttg: 


The  ahswef' to  tlie  Chicago  "< 

7  was  tlw-Wti  \ista  branch 
of  the  Bank  of  America;   no 


Looiii.  '  vVhat    li    the    respon.se    to 

Nixon    asks    the    people    to  'hese  domestic  problt-ms:" 

quietly  go  along  with  his  wel-  A   mealy-mouthed   so-called 

fare-for-thw-rich  program,  but  welfare     reform       program 


•^uiStU^T  has  yvTW'vn  eiveiFftr 


I-red  Hampton.  .Marl:  Clark. 
Bobby  Scale,  or  Los  Siete.  but 
one  can  bp  expected  it  .some 
poii)t  .soon 


l3>fimACrE>  Docuc^g»>'r 


Tiii-=*»: 


".      -  -If 
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AoSo  Bookstore's  Prices 
Spur  Extreme  Action 


By    Tom    Cleaver    and 
Paul  Thiele 

A  proposal  by  Charles  Smith 
to  temporarily  suspend  stu- 
dent activities  brought  the 
largest  participation  by  the 
student  body  at  any  Student 
Council  meeting  this  semes- 
ter. More  than  fifty  people 
were  in  attendance. 

The  proposal  was  brought 
to  force  a  confrontation  with 
the  Associated  Students  Book- 
store dealing  with  pricing. 

■'We  have  -no  control  over 
prices  at  tfle  IwokStore."  said 
Councilman  Smith,  •but  we 
do  have  control  of  the  use  of 
its  profits.  The  bookstore 
management  consistently  uses 
the  excuse  of  their  support  of 
sfudem  activlTie s  as  ju^Tiffca" 
tion  for  the  prices  they 
charge." 

The  proposalTo  temporarily 


suspend  student  activities  was 
brought  so  that  the  council 
could  rt>organize  priorities  on 
funding.  C*»uncil  members 
who  have  been  working  on  the 
bookstore  committee  felt  that 
the  only  way  to  force  prices 
down  at  the  bookstor*-  was  to 
cut  off  their  justification  for 
prices. 

Reaction  from  the  audience, 
composed  primarriy  of  ath- 
Iftes.  was  sharp.  .A  football 
team  member  shouted.  ""When 
you  suspend  student  activities, 
you're  suspending  us'"  De- 
spite f.\plamit ions  from  coun- 
cil members  that  they  were 
not  out  to  eef  the  .\thletic 
Department,  the  athletes  took 
the  proposal. as  a  threat.  Coun- 
cil iiietii^r  Hflrvw  Rappa- 
port  said,  instead  of  going 
after  us.  come  with  us  to  the 
bookstore  people  and  tell  them 


Several  Student  Council  ntembers  from  left  to  right:  Director  of  Student  Activities,  Art 
Samuels,  President  Renoto  Larin,  Judy  Kay,  Vicky  Reiter,  John  Gpebel,  Judy  Borsoc- 
chini,  and  Roger  Cassell. 


how  you  feel.  We're 
.ihout  that  bookstore  ■ 
BOYCOTT 
.A  member  of  the  au^lience 
sugiJcsted  that   studcpt -L  ^OJL- 
cott    the   .A.S.    Bookstore  and 
only    do    busmt'ss  .with   Cal 


red  Ttitf  fetlirt^  that  many " 
studfents  are  paying  for  ac- 
tivity cards  who  do  not  l)enefit 
from  the  activities,  because 
I  hey  have  to  work  to  stay  in 
school.  Rappaport.  when  ques- 
tioned    about    Ihe.  _  priontics  , 


Vc  hopp  ofiwr ;  peo|»i*»  be- 
.sides  athletes  will  come,  lie- 
cause  thi'y  are  nbt  lh«>  whole 
student  body,  and  we  need  to. 
hear  from  the  rest  of  the  stu- 
denlv,**  said  Smith,  lie  wenL 
on  to  say.  "Spitrts  are  an  in- 


Hugh  Brady  Stresses 


Overpopulation 


>.  -• 


By  Bill  Collins 

Hugh  Brady  of  Ecology  Ac 
tlon      was      an      Earth-Week 


environmental  groups. 

Blacks  are  now   forced  to 
live      ecologically."      Brady 


Books  in  order  Vo  lower  .AS 
prices. 

'•\Ve  can't  run  the  .\.S. 
Bookstore  completely  out7*>f 
business."  Councilman  John 
(ioebel  said,  "because  then 
Cal  Books  would  have  a 
monopoly  and  they  could  sky- 
rocket their  prices."  Rappa- 
-port  added.-  "U's  important 
to  rememt>er  that  both  book- 
stores work  together,  if  the 
A.S.  Bookstore  lovered  its 
pncesv-Cal  Book&.WQuld4>rQb-. 
abfy  lower  theirs,  too." 
Other      council      members 


council  wantelo  sot,  spoke  of 
a  day-care  center  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  people  \vhp  would 
be  students  except  that  they 
have  no  way  of  caring  for 
their  children.  _ 

•MOTION  TABLED 
.After  a  long.  cmotionaHy^ 
charged  discussion,  it  was  de- 
cided to  table  the  motion  to 
su.spend  activities  until  after 
an  emergency  meeting  with 
the  Bookstore  Committee  this 
week.  The  question  will  come 
up  for  discussion  at  the  meet- 
ing of  Monday.  May  4. 


stitution  here,  the  administra- 
tion is  not  goin^  to  let  them 
be  cut  off  completely,  any- 
way. They'll  overrld*-  our 
vote  or  something." 

"We  want  other  people  w^io 
are  concerned  about  thing.s  on 
the  campus  other  than  just 
athletics  to  come  and  speak. 
_We_cant  set  new  priorities, 
without  support  and  ideas.  ' 
said  .lime  Kiliibrew. 

The  council  will  meet  .Mon- 
day. .May  4  at  12  noon  in  the 
AS  bungalow  behind  Smith 
Hall. 


♦n— pointed  out.   Deprived  of  the 


speaker  at  City  Cuiitgt.  in 
two  lectures,  he .  spoke  on 
many  different  but  related  as- 


pects  ol  ecology. 

"Ecology."        Brady        ex- 
plained. "IS  not  an  issue,  but 
a  way  of  looking  at  things, 
in  his  lectures  he  was  quick 
-  to  point  out  the  significance  of 
our  over-population,  problem. 
•  eiiipMasi:tlMg    ttrai — tVr — nnt -^ 
separate  from  environmental 
pollution,  as  many  people  be- 
lieve. Brady  claimed  that  this 
problem  leads  to  1)  consump- 
tion;   2 1    waste;    .'51    jx)ilution. 
"^nd  4f  numbers. 

.A    major    criticism    in    his 
.talksHvas  the  advertismg-con- 


white.  middle-class  affluence, 
•they    can't    afford    two-car 


sumption- waste    cycle.       M\ 
vertisTfifTfeaTes  despair. 


garages,  w  sunimer 
at  Lake  Tahoe. "  He  claimed 
that  the  whites,  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the 
pollution  due  to  their  high  _ 
consumption  rate,  are  bound 
to  cUfaTTUp  their  own  mess.  ■  -^ 

""'•  •  in  terms "  oT" resbufce  dTS^ 
tribution.  blacks  in  the  L'nited 
States  lepieseiit  the  poor  of 
the  world,  outside  .America." 

Another  target  for  Brady  is 

what   he  called   the  oil   "hot 

cvcle. "   For   every    gallon   of 

gas^ine  bought  m  California, 

-HevciK^«U^  is"  used  iby  law ) 

ruction,  This  . 


-•I 
lih£  tax  for  a^rtiomtltTte — wouW  1>r  tess  of  its  tax  lo. 

diverted  for  rapid,  mass  tran-     perpetuate  the  cycle. 


by  major  manufacturers. 
.An    initial    community    re- 


ncain^t     rath..r  than  encour-      .    .^^T**^.:?**!.:^./*^  neH   for  San  francisCO.   Ktve 


wmcn_MH 
against,   rather  than  encour- 
age cars.  .As  a  result.  less  gas 
would  be  consumed,  and  there 


YPjj — lor  hit^way  coniJ 


eco-activist  claimed. 

Brady  al.so  questioned  which 
was  more  destructive  —  1 1  the 
imit ing  of  bgautilvtl  t'llcn 


in  turn  encourages  the  use  of 
cars,  which  consutiie  gas.  the 
tax  on  which  goes  to  freeway 
building. 


Xanyon.  or  27  the  ecologically 
di.salrous  California  Water 
Project  ■^ 

He   al.so  accounted   for  the 
apparently    dissimilar,    com-, 
peting   black   movement   and 


— Brady    calls    Ihis^a      hof 
cycle."  because  it  perpetuates 
itself,  increasing  rather  than 
cooling  dowiu 

A  "cool  cycle"  naight  be  one 
in  which  the  eleven-cent  ga  so- 


hot  cjfcfe  is  the  Southern 
Crossing  Bridge."  which  Brady 
denounced  for  its  numerous 
adverse  envifonmentaT^  2eK 
feets.  Its  construction,  he 
warned. .  wiU.  bring  new  cars  _ 
.i^  into  the  "streets  of  San^Fran- 
cisco.  and  many  tons  of  car- 
bon monoxide  into  our  air 
land  lungs  I.  as  well  as  con- 
crete in  our  bay. 


larg«L  bins   —   one   each   fqf_ 
paper,  cardboard.,  tin,  alumi- 
4ium.  and  glass  -^jwULhe^ait^ 


.Brady  took  advantage,  of 
-bis  discussion  with  .loan  Al- 
len's Zoology  10  class  to  ex- 
plain   -and — encourage     re? 


ing  to  be  filled  on   the   first 
Saturdav  of  each  month,  as 
-well  as  April  30.  Bring  th^s.e..,^ 
re-cyclable  .elements    lo    the — -- 
Kezar  parking  lot. 

Brady  offered  to  return  any 
profits  collected,   or   use  the 
Jundgla  furnish  other  Ecologv  ■^■ 


Xctinn  prOJectS, 


TIc^l.s"  anticipating  an  oco-  * 
logy  center.  pi>rhaps  at  Tenth 
and  market  Streets,  wherr  en ' '' 


cycling,  a  favunlf  pioject  of      vironmental      activists      aM 

their  groups  can  co-ordmale 
community  activities  and  ex- 
cfiange  information. 
— n«,'snite — his — awarene 


Ecology  Action-  By  this  pro- 
cess, newsprint  i.^  boiled,  the 
ink  IS  drained  off.  and  the 
product   perfected   for-  re-use. 


Hugh  BrcMly^xpiains  Ecology 


TTecycimg — paper — prevents 

forest  depletion  and  air  pollu- 
tion from  burning  paper. 

Aluminum  is  especially  val- 
uable, and  is  being  recycled 


oL 


the  state  of  our  environment. 
Hugh  Brady  did  express  some, 
optimism  for  our  future. 
Questions?  Talk  to  Bradv  at 
1370  Masonic  St..  Ml-5i).i:{.' 
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A  oni-  man  shoji  by  photog- 
.  iplJer  rtiartps  Burger  »<•«*- 
rentiv  on  exhibit  at  the  Col- 
lege Library.  Titled,  -(.reek' 
Women  and  Other  Passions." 
it  will  be  on  display^  until 
Mai  51IlL 


'  Greek 


J     started     acquiring     Xik<m 
bodies  and  lenses. 


Student  Council  Blasts  Bookstore  Police  Work  Is 


:l-_^;-^  — 


Burger,  a^  young  camera- 
man who  graduated  from  col- 
leg*  in  1966  ihe  holds  a  Mas- 
ter's Degree  in  Sociology  i  has 
— HFav«U«d  extensively  : — in 
Greece  —  the  birthplace  of 
■^Prr^nrrticyy    which   is   now 


He  ekjiiains  ROW  H&  >^T^l1ed. 
using  the  3.5mm  almost  ex- 
•Clusivety.  "I  was  in  India  and 
needed  inone^-  so  1  tried 
selling  that  lens  on  liie  opiii 
market.  .No — takers 


ExRTBlt 


the  home  of  a  fascist  dictator- 
ship.       '  ■  •> 

-His  photographs,  however. 
ideTiot  reTlecr  the  urgency  of 
the  times. Rather,  they  have  a 
quiet  quality  —  like  Bressons 
•Decisive  Slonient"  —  plenty 
of  space  surrounding  the  sub- 
jects, direct  contact  between 
photographer  and  the  Greek 
women,  and  hence,  intimacy 
with  the  eventual  onlooker. 
That  is  his  style.  Burger  yalls- 
it  his  "signature." 

His  blacks  are  what  photog- 
graphers  call  "punchy  and 
there  is  more  concern  with 
overall  design  than  a  preoc- 
cupation with  middletones. 
He  doesn  t  hesitate  Ut  l)reak 
the  so-called  photographic 
rules  one  portrait  has  the 
subject's  iiead  smack  in  the 
geometric  center  of  tlie  for- 
mat, an  etched  peasant  head 
against  an  inked  black'. 

"The  Greek  women  #ries 


-tmd 

since  then  it's  become  my 
favorite  lens.  "  (Many  of  his 
most  ^direct  studies  are  with 
the    Somm— lens.    The"   all-ii;- 

uiivc  Jiualitj:  Js  ilailluig^ ,. 

"My  techniques  are  sini- 
l^^'      ^- '^avs Moving 


^jj.' 


was  an  exercise  in  discipline 
and  style.  1  wanted  to  narrow 
my  subject  matter  down  so 
that  my  perspective  would  be- 
come precise,  controlled  That 
point  of  control  is  important; 
it's  the  differt?nce  between  the 
amateur  and  the  professional. 
Of— course,  quality:  is  the 
ttistinctipn  between  profes- 
sional and  artist" 

Like   most   of   the  visually 

oriented  younger  artists  he 
has  not  beconU'  a  photogra- 
pher overnight.  "In  fact,  "ex- 
plains Burger.  "I  started  out 
.at  thirteen  with  my  brother's 
camera  My  parents  built  me 
a  darkroom  for  my  fifteenth 
birthday.  1  sold  my  equipment 
wheii  1  went  to  college  but 
after  some  underwater  pho- 
tography in  the  Virgin  Islands 


around  as  1  do  I  liavt;  iiad  to 
handle  film  under  ail  sorts  of- 
adverse  condilion>.  1  use  Qn!v 
Pan-X    or   Tri-X    ( rated   ^W" 
A.S  .\.    and    2400   A.S  A. 


Te-' 


By  Paul  Thiele 

Councilman   Stev^  MendeK- 
sohn's   campaign   to   start   a 
non  profit,    student    operated 
obstacles^  at  the  - 
April  22  meeting  of  Student 
Council. 

Mendelsohn  announce(^  that 
he  askedlTie  Zellerbach  Com- 
pany ■  for  a  contribution  to  a 
'^ew    store    but    was    turned 
(iown. 

••Zellerbach  makes  paper!" 
Councilman  Roger  Cassell 
cried.  "Doryou  actually  think 
that  they'd  support  a  mpve  to 
drive  down  the  price  of  books? 


spectivcij-j     and    devekipi  ■i[i 
Diafinc.  1  prin^  lull  Irame  on 
Biovira  No.  6.  .More  and  mure 
my    exposures    .iis.'     by    i.. 
rather  than  meter. 

Burger  believes  a'pliotog- 
grapher  shouIclTi  t  limit  him- 
self to  "Straight  camera- 
work "  So.  he  has  been  ex- 
-perimenting"  with  silk  ^L^L'<.^. 
techniques,  transcribing  hi.> 
photographic  images  to  Utho 
film  and  then  to  nu-sh  screen 
for  -multiple  color  printing. 
.Aliout  this  process  he  said. 
"things  are  in  a  state  of  move- 
ment and  reaction  continu- 
ously and  my  camera  records 
and  becomes  t'lial  liu.\. 

The  exhibit  is  open  from 
7:30  a.m.  to  9:00  p.m.  in  the 
Libra rv  area. 


As 


Samuels  Boils  , 

Mendelsohn    continued 


expressing  his  ideas  of  hpw  to 
reconstrue4-  the  management^ 
i.f  the.AS,  Bookstore.  Director 
of  Student  Activities,  Art  Sam- 
uels, lashed  out  «t-Mendetsohn 
urre-battal.  : 

"You  can't  talk  off  the  top 
of  your  head  about  a  .StJOO.OOe 
business,  especially  when  you 
don't  have  anything  construe 


-tive  to  put  in  its  place!" 

Councilman  Charles  Smith 
then  proposed  that  all  student 
activities  be  cancelled  in-or- 
der to  control  the  profit  mar- 
gin of  the  bookstore.  The  meas- 
ure may  be  voted  upon  at  one 
of  this  .week's  council  meet- 
ings. 

Rehabilitation 
Kenneth  Knight  appeared  at 
the  same  meeting  of  Student 
Council  to  suggest  that  the 
.AS  Bookstore  drop  its  10  per 
cent  blanket  charge  on  sales^ 
made  to  dis|ibled  customers. 

*'As  It  stapds  now,"  Knight 
said;  "the  Rehabilitation  De- 
partment sends  people  to  eol- 
ie.ges  in  order  to  teach  them  a 
vocation.  These  people  are 
granted  monj-y^to  pay  for  their 
"books  and  -wiien  they  f)resent 
'  their  I.D.'s  to  the  biMikslore 
cashiers,  mt  extra  10  per  ceiiL^ 

"  charge  is  made." — ^ 

"Instead  of  this  10  pier  cent 
charge  coming  from  Sacra- 
mento, it  comes  out  of  the 
client's  grant."  Juiight  said. 


'Student  Movement 


•j./ 


Music: 


The  New  McCartney 


—  ■         111    111      il     iIiKiiibbI       ^- '      j  I 

By  r.riK  npiilronn 
On  the  ninth  nf  last  month,  a  small  story  ap- 
— peantl  in  the  London  Daily  Telegrnph  Morning 
Kdittnn.  Althoiiuh  minimal  in  word  content, 
the  insinuations  which  lurked  between  the 
printed  lines  caiist-d  such  u  widespread  effect 
that  soon  the  story  appeared  in  every  news- 
paper ppKhiced  in  the  world.  Despite  the  jour: 
nalistic  pattern  ot  exaggeration,  mi^-quotation. 
and  unsupported  "reliable  sources.  "  the  article 
still  e(-hiN>d  its  mourntul  news  across  seven 
continents— the  Beatles  are  no  longer.      • \ 


The  lust  statement  to  be  issued  followed 
three  day>  of  ci>iiiu>e'!  c  'njecture  on  behalf  of 
their  devoted  dicipies.  This  appeared  in  the  Sun- 
day London  Tune-  Hunter  Davie.s.  famed 
Beatle  biographer  and  clost-  compatriot  to  all 
lour  (if  the  musician-,  tnttjviewcd  Paul  .Mc- 
Cartney, much  In  the  appr<  ciation  of  a  dis- 
mav»d  world. 


^main  has  beemti- 
rected  quite  successfully  by  businessman  .Allen 
Klien:  hut  following  hi.s  marriage.  McCartney 
suggested  .that  all.  Beatle  business  interests  be 
transferred  to  a  New  ^ork  firm,  owned  by  his 
father-in-law .  Lee  Eastman. 

The  reason  lor  this  was  simple  Throughout 
their  long  a.s.sociation.  Klien  and  McCartney 
never  got  along.  Their  faltering  communica- 
tion frequently  errupted  •  into  open  verbal 
confrontation,  which  more  often  than  none, 
-ended  wjlh  .McCartney  leaving  in  a  furor.  When 


the  other  threebeetles  scoffed  at  Paul's  sug- 
ge.stion^for  a  new  management,  an  obvious  gap 
occurred. 

These  seem  to  be  the  two  major  causes  for 
the  Beatles'  destruction.  However,  we  the 
public  will  not  be  denied  the  privilege  of  ex- 
pehencing  the  Beatles    fnlent    only  nn  an  in. 


Recognizes  Deceit 


By  Elizabeth  Driscoll 

Joe  .lohnson.  Deputy  Assist- 
ant of  Youth  Affairs  in  San 
KrancLsco.  spoke  on  the  role 
of  the  black  student  in  Amer- 
ica Tuesday,  .\prii  21. 

Johnson  .s'aid.  'It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  black  people  know 
of  those  black  men  who  pro- 
vided such  inventions  as  the 
electric  light  filament,  the 
electric  light  signal,  the  first 
man  who  did  open-heart  sur- - 
gery,  Nathan  Hale  Williams. 
and    the   man    who"  invenTed 


"If  it  continues,  it  will  cut 
the  grant  to  the  point  where 
ITie  student  can  Only  afford 
books  for  three  rather  than 
four  'semesters."  He  added 
that  City  College  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Marin  bookstores  are 
the  only  ones  in  the  state  that 
Charge  this  10  per  cent. 

The  Guardsman  contacted 
Mr.  Main  of  the  bookstore  who 
said  that  the  10  per  cent 
charge  yvas  to  compensate  for 
billing,  bookkeeping  and  item- 
izing details  that  are  required 
for  rehabilitation  students.  The 
local  office  of  the  Division  of 
Rehabilitation  was  contacted 
and  they  said  that  the  10  per 
cent  charge  was  paid  for  by 
the  state  and  does  not  reduce 
students'  grants. 

Other  Business 
I'he  Chinese  Cultural  t'lub 
-WW'  Htade  an  4)ffi<-ial  campus 
-4M-gani/atiun  at   the  ^Vpril  20 
meeting  of  the  councils 

"Protection  against  (hscrim- 
ination  and  violence'S^vas  one 
of  the  policies  set  forth  by  the 
club's  constitution.  Chine.se 
Cultural  Club  meetings  are 
open  to  all  interested  City 
College  students  Dr.  Alfred 
Lee.  chemistry  instructor,  is 
the  sponsor.    ■  *- 

Loading  Zone 
AS  President.  Renato  Larin. 
assured  the  council  that  there 


Peo  pi  e-O  rien  ted 


City  College's  police  force 
ha&  been  operating  since. the 


ogy,  or  business  adhiinistra- 
t inn.  The  CQur.ses  of fgredjiere^ 


mid  1940s.  All  instructors  of 
criminology  have  been  in- 
volved at  sonie  time  or  other 
in  some  aspect  of  law  enforce- 
ment. The  head  of  the  depart- 
ment is  Tim  Foley. 

"We  stress  that  police  work 
is  a  people-oriented  service,"- 
said  Foley,  and  the  more  they 
(the  students!  know  about 
people,  the  more  successful- 
they  are  going  to  lie.  We  rec- 
ommend that  they  take  so- 
ciology and  psychology 
classes.  Political  .^science 
courses  having  to  do  with  .Afro- 
.Vmerican..  Latino,  and  urijan 
problems  are  equally  iinpor- 
tunt  in  understanding  the  com- 
munity  the  policeman  works 
in.  We  recommend  to  our 
students  that  when  they  go 
on  to  a  four-year  college  they 
major   in   .sociology,  psychol- 


are  primarily  concerned  with 
the  development  of  an. attitude 
that  is  compatible  with  as- 
sisting the  community.  Among 
the  Criminology  courses  of- 
fered are  those  dealing  with 
juvenile  and  parole  work, 
criminal  identification,  arid^ 
traffic  control." 


When  some  of  the  police  of- 
ficers were  questioned  about 
the  recent  artide  in  the 
Guardsman  that)  charged  the 
police  with  harassing  Richard 
Montemayor.  they  said  it  was 
completely  untrue.  Mr  Monte- 
mayor had  been  arrested  once 
-f0r  refusing  to  idenlily  him- 
.  seij,  "aiid/he  was  picfed^up 
twice  for  routine  field  inter- 
rogation. They  added  that 
there  is  no  officer  on  the  force 
named  George  .Vl.  (]arrano. 


will  be  afree  concert  on  May 
.5  from  11:00-12:.30  at  the  Ram 
.statue  featuring  "The  Loading 
Zone."  Students  will  be  ex- 
cused from  classes  at  that 
time  due  to  a  scheduled  .■\ca- 
demic  Senate  meeting. 


Student  government  petitions 
will  be  avuilal)le  In  the  Student 
.Activities  office.  Bungalow  401 
(behind  Smith  ilall  i  beginning 
May  4.  There  will  be  15  posi- 
tions up  for  grabs  in  the 
council  tt 


Whole  Earth  Fair 


blood  plasma  and  died  in  the 
streets  because  a  white  hos- 
pitaUvouldn't  let  him  in. 

"While  we  leain  about  some 
at  the  famous  people  of  his- 
tory we  should  learn  about 
Robert  Small,  a  slave  in  the 
South.  He  waAted  to  buy  his 
family  out  of  slavery,  so  he 
hi-jacked  a  freighter  and  went 
into  blockading,  .\fter  finish- 
ing one  blockade  run.  Small 
was  told  to  turn  over  his  boat. 
He  didn't  turn  it  over  and  ran 
the  blockade  again.  Soon  after, 
he  became  captain   and  was 


Around  Campus:    j 
The  Farthest-Oui  Job  of  the  Year 


Wdiidui' Fait  uasilif    whule and  conservalion  actlVUias. 


abU'  to  Ihiv  hi^  familv  out  of — gu 


Joe  Johnson  talks  about  youth 

man  . 

When  asked  what  the  func- 
tion of  the  Youth  Affairs  pro- 
gram was  John.son  said.  'The 
Youth  Affairs  Department 
plans  summer  youth  programs 
and  handles  youth-aid  pro- 
Pi>;  ih.Tt  already  exist,  such 


By  TonTCleaver 

Students  trudilionally  take  odd  jobs  to  make 
the  money  they  need.  Dishwasher,  coffeehouse 
bouncer,  J>ilfieid  worker  during  vacations,  ship- 
ping clerk,  part-time  secretary,  delivery  boy, 
hospital  worker  all  an*  in  the  Iradition  of 
student  money-making,      -' -  - — .___--,_- 

Today's  student  is  hardly  traditional,  and 
student  jobs  are  becoming  less  so  every  day. 
At  Cilv  t^llege,  the  award  lor  Farthest  Out 
Job  of  the  Year  undoubtedly   belongs  to  .Joni 

not  her  real  namei,  who  makes  "dirty 
movies." 

!  used  to  be  an  arti.sfs  model  for  the  campus 
art  department  at  the  school  where  I  lived 
bctorr  coming  to  San  ^-'raiK-iscit.  "  says  Jom. 

but  wlwn  I  got  here  and  saw  how  the  Models' 
(;uild  contrals  things.  1  had  to  find  an  alterna- 
tive '  .loni  has  been  making  "dirty  movies" 
for  three  years.  She  wohks  for  v»anous  theajre 
owners  in  the  city,  and  her  activities  have  tit- 
ilated  thou.sands  at  $4  00  per  person 

its  not  a  full  time  thing.  I  don't  ueiHl  a  lot 


ny  pa4.  places  like  that.**  ~~^^~ 

the  film-niakers  them.selves  are  usually 
working  part-tinu'.  doing  films  for  theatres 
as  the  lu-ed  arises,  and  as  the  photographer's 
money  needs  increase.  "I  only  work  a  couple 
afternoons  a  week,  "  says  one.  "For  twelve  or 


of  money  lo  IIVO.  SO  I  <mly  dp  It  a  couple  tiinrs 
a  month."  she  says.  "There  are  lesbian  flicks 
you  can  do  that  involve  about  three  hours'  film- 
ing  at  the  most  and  pay  S.iO.  and  then  there  are 
others."    'Others'  include  pictures  that  viniu 

^4Mt«-ijileciuui£<ke.  and  Mune  that  detail  the  ae- 
tnal  act  4he  giM»d  old  "stag  film  "  'Most  of 
the  films  that  show  people  really  doing  it  are 
done  bv  couplts."  according  to  Joni.  'It's 
pretty  difficult  to  turn  on  to  someone  you  don't 
kitow  in  front  of  o'her.  people  and  maintain  it 
under  thnsT'^1nrt-rt-ttr-'*=^" 

What  kind  of  people  do  this'.'  "You'd  be 
amazed  at  the  number  of  hippies  and  heads 
that. do  It.  says  .Joni.  "There's  some  other 
City  College  .students  who  do  it.  too:  where  else 
caii  someone  make  enough' to  live  on  for  10  or 
l.T  hours'  w(irk  a  month''" 

How  do  people  gel  into  this  wnrk:'    '1  lirst 

heard  aboiil  it"Back*in  1967.  when  a  guy  phoned 
the  Hip  .Job  Co-op  with  a  job  ojiening  for  two 

"chicks  to  make  TTinvtes.  There  s  all  kimh^of 
ads  for  this  work  in  the  old  Barb  and  the 
Trib*'"  she  says.  .  ''■ 

.\  typical  filminu  session  is  preceded  b>  -lonl's 
calling  around  to  the  various  theatres  to  iind 
out  when  they're  filming,  what  is  being  filmed, 
and  where,  l  sually.  the  movies  are  made  in 
somrtjne'^  4i©use  who  is  connected  with  the 
theatre,  'but  we  also  do  orgies  and  things  like 
that  on  secluded  beaches,  at  someone's  Play- 


-fifteen   hours   work  a  week,  J  can  mak?  «. 
couple  hundred  dollars.  "     -. 

Many  of  the  film-makers  are- students  in 
lilm-making  who  use  the  job  as  an  opportunity 
to  experiment  with  various  .techniques  in 
'.shooting,  editing,  etc  It  is  also  an  avenue  to 
;icl  the  niitney  neces.sary  for  the  ex|)ense  of 
making  the  films  they  do  at  scImhW. 

"Film  school  is  exjKMisrve  man.  You  buy  all 
your  own  equipment  ...JUm.  camera,  etc  . 
"and  then  you  have  to  have  c(iuipment  for  de- 
velo|)ing.  editing,  and  all  that 

.\|any  |KH)ple^ might  wonder  how  .someone  who 
can  be  considered  hip.  radical,  and  liberated, 
can  do  this  kind  of  work. 

.Join  replies:  "I  think  Im  doing  a  social  gfM»d. 
The  people  who  watcli  these  movies  are  people 
who  t-un'i  got  their  Bati>.faction  c-Uovhere — LL 


McCartney  inferred  that  he  "was  quite  u{)sei 
with    thv    great    amount    ol    non-activny    the_ 


dividual  basj.s 


-Jphn  IS  currently  enjoying  a  great  success 
-  ....Jk'ailt.'h-|ia.ve  bnuiyoductng.Jar-JUie  PM.^t  j>Lur  ,,  JL'lJLbi^:^  <JDo  Band'-Gefiigg_ha6:;:p^ 


His  .song  writing  jjarlner.  John  Li-iiimii  had  not 
been  in  touch  wttfe  McCartney  <<Hr  all  til  eight 
months,  .since  the  recording  oi  their  .sw<n  to  be 
released  ^alburn  ■i.ct  It  Be  During  the  pro- 
duction of  .that  disv,  .McCartney  found,  that 
working  wit/i  Leniion  became  quite  .strained  on 
account- of  thepresem^  i>f  bitr-wifc.r  V''*k*»  ^^^no.- 

"I  found  It  extremely  difficult  to  write  with 
-John  when  V«ko  was  present  1  felt  as  though 
I  must  pass  on  an  air  of  .showmanship  and  dig- 
nity "  IVrhaps  this  crude  i^orm  of  jealosy  on 
the  pa<)^"t  McCartney  was  simply  a  matter  of 
temporary  spite  but  Davies  flatly  states  that- 
the  Beatle  break-up  eould  be  traced  <lireclly  to 
Yoko : — 


duce<l  an  original  score  for  a  to-be-announceft 
jnovLe  and  is  also  recording  a  third  LP  fol- 
lowing the  mould  of  his  hit  Wonderwall.  RmgO 
maj;  be  seen  on  the  silver  screen  these  davs  as 
he  des4>erately  attempts  to  fulfjll-a  child- 
hood dream  of  his  —  toJiccome  an  actor  of 
prominence.  Ilocertainly  is  very. prominent  as 
anyl)ody  will  admit,  but  an  actor.'  ".McCart- 
ney a  new  album  pn^duccd.  written  and  played  ■ 
solely  by  Paul  promises  him  a  long  and  suc- 
cesstul  run  aii  a  solo  act.  It  is  truly  a  remark- 
ably' record. 

Througlwtui  theij-  reign  as  patriarchs  of  the 
rock  world,  thrj'.eatles  have  set  forth  a  pat- 
lern  ;in"?t  a  greatneV.:.  that 


'earth"  in  a  festival.^ Cencen^^ 
trating  on  the  rebirth  ol  the 
crafi.smgn  thi-  Whole  JT.ajtti iflcaL-JU»L-nalL»iia.l  vfaL^n^V 


Hand-styled  products  of  the 
earth  can  be  purcha.sed  from 


Because  ol   her   LMcjt    iiifluence-^vith   her 


husband,  slje  preaented  Lennon  w  ith  projects 
w  hi(  h  untorhmaiely  aroused  the  $ame  intense 
importance  which  was  usually  reserved  for 
the  iipki-ep  nf  the  jiiirid  -.  nuisl   piipiilar  tyi:- 


no  woid  III  the  Fng- 
lish^Taiiguagc  may  -sutlice  to  describe.  They 
have  spawned  an  age  and  a  .sound  "that  will' 
et-hf»  dtrtvn  thr-hnHs  nf  time'  never  to  be  fore- 
sakcn  or  torirotftri  There  is  no  epit-aph  that  1 
;nay.  sci  lurth  th;.'  wou!'!  rellert-the  glorv  that 


Festival  presented  the  fir.st 
distinctive  show  of  th«^  seven- 
ties. Wonder  Fair  ran  five 
days  from  Wednesday,  .\pril 
29  through  Sunday.  May  3.  at 
the  Oakland  Arena.  Oakland 
The  show  mcluded  entertain- 
ment —  a  chance  to  experi- 
ence the  new  acoustic  sounds 
from  San  Francisco  —  seven 
groups  under  the  name  oT 
Equinox  performing  in  a 
central  stage  area.  It's  in  the 
Air."  an  ecological  light  show 
produced  for  Wonder  F.qir  hv 


"Ml  s  s  i  o  n  a  r  y    Light     was 
iealured^in  thp  movip  room 
Twenty-five   p^r   cent   of  the 
show    space    was    offered    to 
environmental  groups. 
Well  known  partifip;tnt> 


including         leather-workers.  ^ 
candlemakers.  weavers,  jewj:.,^ 
elers.  and  potters  Artists  pre- 
sented such  media  as  metaL 
sculpture,     oil     and     acrylic 
paintings,  wood  carvings-,  and 
crystal     graphics.     Th^_**'' _ 
versify    ranged    from    m.^ec- 
livorous  plant  terrariums.  to 
^)hn     Lennon  s       Bag    One 
lithographs,  to  the  Dead  Cow 
featuring  Co-Qp  leather  gar- 
ments. There  was  something 
for  every  age  group  includin.e 
fine  clothing  and-  mdeiitrutti- 


ble    toys    for    children.    Out- 
dooi'Mnen  enjoved  .scemS-dJi- 
plays  by  Siena  Dcsig'ns  ami 
the  Ski  ilut  of  Berkeley 


Is  in- 


I 


tertaineis 

While  1  vh^.k-hiuiiedly  ..  co  tlu.t  the  Ono- 
J-ennoii  contract  was  a  d>^..sive  bi.iw  whirh 
aide  .  ;n  toppliii::  the  .Vppi'  empire,  there  was 
also  an  equally  important  lactoi;  which  pro- 
m««ed  the  splrt-up    As  wjf   >      -I  discontinued 


.\ho  iiavt    (Ti'atcd  a:i 


.;no  1  turn  t..  ih-'     -^r-is  ol  Henry  David  Tho- 
reau   tnal   |  ■  xcepimnal   tribute  lo 

tflie.si-"   !.  , 
il,d*'lll',i    .. 

-I- 
"  Mi'V  thf  lirs'i  artist 
■■  '.    ''"■  ■ 


..   l 


iluded  Slen-a  lUm.  l-'nends of 
the  Earth..  Zero  Population 
Growth  .Maim  KcoUx^^y  Ci'ii- 
fer.  California  Man  in  Nature', 
and  National  Oreani/ation 
For  Women  Ten  per  cent  «rf 
the  ^how  profit  >  \u\rr  car- 
■.m.'ilkfil  Itlt   nn..    U'^i^ 'ecoia-JV 


No  C/osses  oHi- 


Faculty  Meets 

Due  lo  a  plenary  session 
ot     the    .Vcademie    Scnal   . 
all    classes    Irom   ll    to    !-  j 
will  be  cancelled  tomorrow    : 
fiu'sdas ,  \\a\  ."i 1 


slavery.  He  then  hired  two 
teachers  who  taught  him  to 
read  and  write  dnd  then  he 
booatVK^  a  congrt-s^sitian  Tor 
his  slate.  He  wouldn't  give 
up  the  fight. 

__"We  must  follow-  his 
temple  jand  fight  for  the 
right  to  walk  the  land  as  citi- 
?ms.'We  the  people  have  a 
great  oji[X)rt unity  .  to  make 
.Ymcric.aj  the  land  of  the  free 

-and  the  home  of  the  brave.  We 
have'  come  a  long  way.  but 
we  have  only  scratched  the 
surface,  friends  We  still  have 
a  long  way  lo  go.  Inily  is  im- 
portant if  you  have  potential 
and  we  do  have  potential.' 

In  reference  to  -freedom. 
.ToTTnson  said.  "TT  Is  lmporlan^ 
that   you   learn   these  things: 

,  Democracy  is  a  good  thing  if 
we  can  get  it.  It  is 'an  objcc- 


as  those  in  the  Haight-Ashbury 
and  the  Western  .Addition.' 
"It  is  sad  that  only  the  bad 
-^things  ^g^  reported  afaput  the 


it  wercn  t  tor  these  movies,  they  might  go  some- 
where e4se  for  il  and  some  other  cljick  might 
gel  really  hurt  ^ 


'ttnri 

aims  mu.st  always  exceed  his 
grasp.  It  is  hard  work.  You 
have  to  be  in  shape.  Man 
should  live  so  that  in  dying  he 
can  say.  I  gave  my  life  for 
the  betterment  of  my  fellow 


l'""b-'     6--'  T • "         

black  people  because  there 
Hre  litany  "trtark-  people  doing 
fine  things.  If  one  black  p«ir- 
son  throws  a  rock,  that  gets 
banner  headlines.  The  students 
must  overcome  these  ob- 
stacles. We  have  le?."^  summer 
jobs  for  this  year.  We  must 
■  have  more  if  we  are  to  help 
the  student  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles! The  jobs  we  do  have 
will  be  divided  among  the 
students,  and  we  al.so  have  a 
technical  resources  commit- 
ice  made  up  of  businessmen 
and  other  organizations  as  the 
Trade-lnion  MovemenL  who 
arc  Irving  to  raise  more  jobs 
for  the  youth  of  San  Fran- 
cisco." 

r=rmteli»ii<H).  Jithnson  said 


Wlien  tisRe(r.To  whnt- 


p::4im 


larilv  of  these  movies.  Tloni  .says:  "Because  of 
the"sex  hang-ujj.s  ofthis  society  A  guy  comes 
in  to  watch  a  beaver  movie  because  Uis_\vJTe 
never  lets  him  see  il; -alT^sbe  docs . is  wcai  a_ 


housecoat  or  linj^erie  then  ask  him  t6  lurn-oiil  _^_s 
Ihelight^  in  the  nnun  when  shf  gets  into  Ix-ii 

Also,  wives  wont  engage" ui  fetishes'  that 
a  man  might  fai^tastze  al)<>ol  IvOts  i-f  guys 
fantasi/e  aUii'il  making  it  with  their  secrctaiies. 
.so  gjrls  dress  as  such  for  films;  some  men  think 
.■I  ttio  iininhitiiti-dni-ss  of  an  outand-out  street- 
walker-sleazy   and    tawdry-  and    we    dress 

that  wii\.  There  s  some  sadisls.  and  we  do  »v 

film  w'rth  ri'd  greosepnint  well--  nn  our  backs 


this  about  student  movements. 
"The  thing  1  most  admire 
about  them  is  that  they  recog 
nize  the  deceit,  hypocrisy,  de- 
ception and  fraud  that- exists 
in  our  world." 


"Many  men  wish  that  sex  vviuild  oecur  as 
easily  for  them  as  in  pornogpai>hic  novels 
flot  .n\iK-h  fonnng-on'So.  -it'v  (rtna.  euriouMty 
.  Md  because  it's  "daring'  ar  !  quasi  ilh'gal. 
Bill  this  way.  no  one  gels  hurt  frohi  those 
things  ' 

WBMt  Hf  till'  rutuii'  »f  these  mm  Irs'.'  Aiuiid^ 
ing  to.one  filmmaker.  'If  they  keep  on  as  they 
are.  showing  everything,  it'll  all  be  over  inside 
of  two  years.  How  many  times  can  you  watch 
people  make  it  before  it  becomes  l)oring?  .After 
this,  we  can  get  on  with  important  things." 


\ 
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Student  Union  Building 

ipfete  By  fal 


Anti-War  March  Dies 


By  David  llugunin  ^ 

Students  returning  to  City 
College  next  fall  can  look  for- 
ward to  having  the  Student 
Union  Building  as  an  addi- 
tional place  to  spend  these  long 
hours  between  classes. 

AccorciJiag  to  Victor  VaiOj^s- 
sistant  coordinator  of  construc- 
tion on  campus,  construction 
of  the  building  has  progressed 
as  planned  and  will  be  ready 
by  next  semester. 

The  Student  Union  Building 
is  presently  under  construc- 
tion adjacent  to  the  cafeteria. 
When  completed,  the  building 
will  consist  of  four  main  areas : 
a  recreation  area,  lounge  and 


ditorium  area,  offices,  and 
"an  outside  terrace. 

The  recreation  area  will  pos- 
t  slbly  retteye^soiTSje  of^  the  corF 
gestion  that  the  cafeteria  is 
qow  faced  with.  This  area  will 
be  situated  on  the  first  floor 
and  will  include  food  facili- 
ties, a  library,  and  a  gam« 
room . 

The  lounge  and  auditorium 
will  be  located  on  the  second 
floor.  These  facilities  will  be 
primarily  for  special  events 
such  as  dances,  conventions, 
exhibits,  and  affairs  of  that 
nature.  .\Iso  located  on  the 
second  floor  will  be  a  numbi'r 
of  offices,  including  the  Stu- 
dent Council  Chambers. 


The  Student  Union  Building, 
now  under  construction  near 
StatlerWing. 


The  outside  terrace  will  be  a 
large  lounge  area. 

To  finance  this  project  it 
has  been  necessary  to  borrow 
S550.0Q0  frojn  the  United  States 
Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  The  loan 
is  to  be  paid  off  with  .Asso- 
ciated Students  Bookstore  prof- 
its over  a  period  of  50  years  at 
a  three  per  cent  interest  rate. 


CONTACT  LENS^ 


Is  Astroturf  Necessary? 


Alex    Bessabava.    Electrical 
Eng.  Major 

Im  against  .\stroturf  be- 
cause H  s  phony.  It's  not  part 
of  nature  as  it  really  is.  .Man 
has  b^n  abusing  nature  ever 
since  hes  been  on  earth  and 
Astrntiirf 


—you  can't  let  it  start  or  it  s 
going  to  get  w  orse 


Tom  Meixner.  Gen.  Eel.  Maj. 

I  think  it  will  help  athletes 
becau.se  it  won't  give  them  as 
many  knee  injuries.  There's  a 
lot  of  upkeep  with  grass.  You 
have'  to  mow  it  and  roll  the 
ground  so  it  doesn't  get  lumpy, 
en  Astroturi  geU  diriy.  you 
can  just  vacuum  it  like  a  reg- 
ular rug. 


John  Erwln.  Gen.  Ed.  MaJ. 

I  think  that  Astroturf  is  all 
right  for. athletes  because  it  s 
not  being  used  for  anything 
except  to  be  torn  up  and  mis- 
used anyway.  It  wouldn't  be 
good  for  parks.  It's  not  meant 
ior  natural  beauty,  but  for 
playing  on,  so  for  athletes  it 
should  be  fine.— By  Paul  Thiele 


By  Tom  Cleaver  . 

Perhaps  a  total  of  80a  peo- 
ple-participated in  Saturday's 
annual  Anti-Vietnam  War 
March.  Police  estimated  the 
crowd  at  the  rally  in  Civic 
Center  Plaza  a4^.50a;  inarch; 
organizers  put  it  at  3,000.  It 
was  the  smallest  gathering  of 
its  kind  ever  in  the  Bay  Area, 
less  than  10  per  ceht  of  what 
had  been  predicted. 

Several  factors  contributed 
to  this  lack  of  support  of  an 
activity  that  had  previously 
draw  n  as  many  as  half  a  mil- 
lion  supporters,  and  never  fess 
than  25,000  in  the  last  four 
years.  Many  people  had  been 
turned  off  by  the  rally  held  the 
previous  Wednesday.  .■\s  sev- 
eriU  long-time  peace  march- 
ers said  then,  it's  going  to  be 
a  long  time  before  I  come  to 
one  of  these  things  again.  " 
Many  serious  people  were  of- 
fended by  the  festival  air,  and 
the  feeling  that  the  movement 
had  become  a  social  affair, 
like  a  High  School  Hop. 

People  felt  that  the  organiz- 
ers from  the  New  Mobilization 
Committee  had  been  dishonest 
in  their  methods  of  bringing 
people  to  the  rally.  One  friend 
said:  "They're  a  bunch  of 
body  counters,  just  like  West- 
moreland and  .\brams;  all 
they  want  is  your  presence, 
and  to  hell  w  ith  your  reasons.  " 
The  feelmg  against  the  New 
Mobe  carried  over  to  the  more 
political  Bay^-Area  Peace  Ac- 
tion Council,  who  organized 
Saturday's  march. 

Schisms  within  the  move- 
ment itself  contributed  to  the 
fiasco.  The  .'\nti-Imperialist 
Coalition,  composed  of  Pro- 
gressive Labor,  SDS.  the  Ira- 
nian Students  Association,  and 
others  that  could  be  termed 
the  "left  wing  "  of  the  move- 
ment organized  a  counter- 
march. Claiming  that 
BAYPAC  wasn't  "radical 
enough^"  in  it&€riticism^4he 
war,  the  Anti-Imperialist  Coa- 
lition called  a  march,  to  begin 


Jrom     the     same     point     as 


BAVP.AC  s,  with  a  rally  at  the 
Federal  Building.  It  was  un^ 
clear  as  to  whether  there  -was:-^ 
a  rally  permit  for  this,  ana 
many  people  were  disinclined 
10  fight  JLhe  cops-lhere  inordeiL^ 
to.  hold  a  rally.  Many  people 
exptessed  a  fear  prior  <o  the 
march  that  t^e  Coalition— if 
frustrated  in  recruiting  march- 
ers from  BAYPAC— might  at- 
tack the  march  itself.  "These 
people  are  among  the  most 
frustrated  ones  in  the  move- 
ment, and  I  don't  dig  them^ 
taking   their   frustrations  out 

Piumej^"  said  one. 

The  movement  is  becoming 
increasingly  split  into  tiny 
factions,  each  one  viewing  the 
others  as  the  primary  enemy. 
In  part,  this  comes  from  frus- 
trations growing  out  of  a  sense 
of  powerlessness  to  stop  the 
war  and  to  reach  out  to  new 
groups'  in  society  for  support. 
As  this  feeling  develops,  more 
fights  such  as  the  one  in  Do- 
lores Park  on  International 
Women's  Day— when  women 
from  th.e  YS.A  were  attacked 
by  women  from  SWP— will 
happen.  The  more  this  hap- 
pens, the  smaller  will  be  the 
crowds  of  supporters  for 
large  actions,  and  the  greater 
will  be  the  frustrations. 

April  18th  signified  the  death 
of  a  large  mass  movement 
against  the  war.  the  one  issue 
over  which  the  left  has  been 
able  to  build  a  large  base  of 
support.  It  was  more  a  sui- 
cide than  a  murder,  with  the 
"revolutionaries "  cutting  their 
own  throats  in  the  process. 
The  failure  of  the  activists 
to  understand  the  people  they 
are  trying  to  reach,  to  under- 
stand how  to  relate  to  those 
people  in  a  positive  way,  has 
resulted  in  a  large  number  of 
favorably-disposed  people  be- 
corpmg  unwilling  to  partici- 
pate. Such  a  failure  by  the 
so-called  "revolutionaries"  can 
only  be  welcomed  by  Nixon, 
Agnew.  Mitchell  &  Co. 


Recruitment  Day  To  Take  Place  On  May  13 


Fijty  employer  recruitment 
teams  representing  a  wide  va- 
riel>  of  ttccupatiunal  career 
opportunities  for  City  College 
graduates  will  assembly  on  the 
campus  on  Wi-dnesday,  May 
1:1  at  X:0Oa.m.  when  :t6o  grad- 
uates from  twenty-five  train- 
ing  prtograms   will   be    inter- 


vlfwi'd  for  pnirj"  positions  In 
business,  industry,  and  gov- 
ernment. 


'compares  favorably  with  any 
previous  groupmg  of  graduates 
and  it  is  somewhat  superior  in 
some  aspects. ■ 

Engineering  Technicians 
Superior 

.Approximately  100  Engineer- 
ing Technology  graduates  will 
be    available    for    interviews 


demand  in  all  facets  of  busi- 
ness, industry  and  govern- 
ment, and  far  surpasses  any 
other  single  occupational  job 
classification.  In  spite  of  tran- 
scribing machines,  the  college 
woman  who  has  mastered  the 
English  language,  the  electric 
typewriter,  and  takes  verbal 


■tPCTiTti — Annual 


many  ot  whom  are  rated  "out- 
standing by  their  respective 
in.structors  Electronic,  elec- 
arks  the-ftf--  ■trioal— an4  eml-^engincerift& 
technicians  are  a  stand-out.  In 


Engineering- 

RccruTtment      Day 

bring    together   the 

graduate 


diciaiion  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
can  literally  write  her  own 
ticket.  The  demand  far  exceeds 
the  supply  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Area. — -. = 


for  men  graduates  range  from 
$5^-8750.  Women  graduates 
can  expect  a  rani^  from  $400- 
$500.  (lovernment  agencies 
are  also  participating  in  the 
competition  for  the  most  able 
of  the  crop. 

Sales  and  Merchandising 
Trainees  Wanted — 


screening  technique  upon  en- 
try. Age,  height  and  weight 
requirements  and  overall  ap- 
pearance remain  firm.  Mi- 
nority graduates  who  meet 
the  requirements  and  who  have 
mastery  of  a  second  language, 
are  very  much  in  demand. 
Salaries  are  competitive  and 
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How  to  Obtain  Fi nancial  Assistance 


_  Bv  Shirley  FogarInO 

Kismg  costs  of  educational 
services  are  making  it  in- 
.  creasingly  diftULuU  tgil-IMn>: 
college  students  to  stay  in 
school.  There  are.  however, 
means"*  by '-which  a  student 
mav  obtain  financial  aid 
through  scholarships,  grants 
and  other  forms  of  loans. 

City  College  provides  infor- 
mation and  applications  for  fi- 
ruincial  aid  through  its  finan- 
cial   aids    office    located    in 
FIOTR.   Mr.   Kenneth   Castel- 


lino  is  the  administrator  in 
charge  of  student  loans. 
Tuition-Free  Education 
California  residents  payi  no 
juition  at  City  College.  Stu- 
dents atteiiding  the  college 
need  only  worry  about  the  cost 
of  books'  For  those  who  cannot 
afford  toljuy  all  of  their  books 
at  once,  book-loan  forms  are 
available  in  K107B  during  the 
first  week  of  the  semester. 
The  loans  must  be  repaid  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  semes- 
ter, however  students  in  ex- 
-  treme  financial  need,  may  ap- 
ply lor  a  long-term  loan  or 
grant.  Detailed  information 
and  instructions  are  printed, 
on  the  cover  of  the  Book  Loan 
Application. 

Federally  Insured  Loans 
Federally  insured  loan.s  are 
available  through  the  P'inan- 
cial  Aid  Office  and  the  bank 
with  which  the  .student  or  his 
family  has  an  account.  The 
loan.^  may  be  given  out  to  the 
.student  at  the  rate  of  up  to 
SI. 300  per  year  and  are  inter- 
est-free lor  as  long  as  the 
student  remains  in  college. 
.Aifier  he  leaves,  he  must  pay 
an  interest  charge  of  7  per  cent 
per  year  from  the  begining  of 


thrrepaymenrperiod  until  the 
loan  is  entirely  repaid.  Policies 
concerning  the  making  of  loans 
differ  among  the  Uaiiks  which 
participate  in  the  program. 
Most  of  them  require  that 
applicants  have,  an- accoutU 
that  has  been  in  existence  for 
at  least  six  months.  .Applica- 
tion processes  for  Federally 
Insured  Loansi  begin  at  the 
Financial  Aids  Office,    '^"r  ^~7 

^National  Defense  Student 

Loans  (N'DSLi 
The  National  Defense  Loans 
are  somewhat  similar  to  Fed- 
erally Insured  Loans.  These 
loans  are  not.  however,  made 
by  a  bank  but  by  the  college 
itself  from  a  fund  established 
and  supervised  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Wcltare.  These 
are  interest-free  and  the  stu- 
dent makes  no  payments  until 
after  he  leaves  college  The 
interest-rate  on  these  loans  is  . 
.'J  per  cent  rather  than  7  pi'r 
cent  and  there  are  special  re- 
ductions in  the  repayment 
schedule  for  students  who  be- 
come teachers  after  graduat- 
ing from  college.  Founds  arc 
limited  for  these  loans  and 
they  are  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  student  must  prove  that 
he  is  from  a  very  low-income 
family.  He  musi  do  this  b>  • 
filing  a  Parent.s;  Confidential 
Statement  with  the  College 
Scholarship  Service  in  Berke- 
ley. 

Parents'  Conlidential 
'  Statement 
The  Parents  Confidential 
Statement  iPCSi  is  the  basic 
form  that  City  College  re- 
quires of  applicants  for  finan- 
cial aid.  .\  major  exception 
for  not  filing  the  PCS  would 


the  jo&s  is  S2.31  and  the  stu- 
dent is  allowed  a  maximum  ot 
te  hours  per  week  working 
time. — Attsignmeiit>> .  to  .  job:^ 


Dorothy  Brannigon,  one  of 
the  secretaries  in  Financial 
Aids  Office  (E107B),  is  always 
willing  to  help  the  student 
gain  further  knowledge  of  the 
financial  aid  offered  to  him. 
Photo  by  S.  Fogarino 

be  a  student  who  would  wish 
to  be  considered  for  the  Fed- 
erally Insured  Student  Loan 
only.  Students  who  apply  for 
bqok  loans  alone  also  need 
not  filet  fie  PCS. 

PCS  forms  may  be  obtained 
by  visiting  or  writing  the  Fi- 
nancial Aids  Office  atv.Citv 
College.  The  PCS  should  be 
mailed  with  a  check  pr 'money 
order  for  $3.00  to  the  College 
Scholarship  Service.  Box 
l.iOl.  Berkeley  Cahfornia 
94701.  and  not  to  City  College. 
Work-Study  Program 

•Jobs  are  available  on  cam- 
pus for  students  who  wish  to 
earn  part  of  the  cost  of  col- 
lege attendance.  F"unds  lor 
this  program  are  provided  by 
the  I'nited  States  (Jovernmciii 
and  arc  intended  for  students^ 
of  low  or  low-middle  income 
families.  The  hourly  rate  for 


are  administered  by  the  Col- 
lege Placement  Office.  Room 
132.-  Science  Building,  but -~a^ 
student  must  first  establish 
his  eligibility  with  the  Finan- 
cial   Aids-iJffk:e.   Again,   the 

student   must' till  out  a  PCS 
in  order  to  do  this.        .       ' 
.  Equal  Opportunity  Grants 

Grants,  which  need  not  he 
repaid,   are  available  to  stu- 
dents   from   very    low-income 
families.    The    US.    Govern- 
ment  piovides  the  funds   for 
thi.s   program   and  the   funds 
are  limited.  To  prove  that  he 
is  from  a  low-income  family 
by  filing  a  PCS.  A  grant  is  not 
larger  than  one-half  the  total 
financial   aid   that   a   student 
receives.  .AH  grants  are  there- 
fore  matched   with   an   equal   ; 
amount  of  some  other  form  of 
financial  aid.  not  including  the 
federally  insured  loan  iFlSLi. 
State  Opportunity  (irants 
Slate  grants  are  available  to 
low-income     stUdenls.     These 
.  grants  are  intended  lo  cover 
the    cost    of  ,btK)ks.    suppli(?>". 
public   transportation   l<i   and 
from  college  and  memlK-rship 
in  the  .Associated  Students  to- 
gellier     with     nicidenlal     ex- 
penses   The  total  grant   d(^•.-^ 
not  exceed  $2(X). 

.Scholarships 
_  Scholarship.s  that  very  in 
-size  from  S25  to  S200  are  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  the  City 
College  Catalogue.  Application 
form.s.  for  these  scholarships 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Fi- 

-^-pancjal  .A»d:<  Office^ — — 

Scholarships      are      rarely 
awarded  to  students  who  have 


5  grade-point,  avet-age  below" 
3.0.  .Many  included  in  the  cat- 
alogue are  limited  to  students 
in  particular  majors.   ln_ lhe_ 


case  where  majors  are  signifi- 
cant- for  application,  the  stu- 
,  apply  lo  the  Chair- 


year. 
cially 
nvu.sl 
a  rate 


man  of  the  particular  depart- 
ment 111  addition  to  applying 
to  the  Financial  Aids  Office. 

Other  Financial  .Vid  ^ 

The  Students  Confident  iaU  ~ 
Statement  (SCSi  is  similar  to 
tlie  PCS,  but  it  is  intended  for 
.students  who  are  over  the  agp, 
of  21  *iiid  who  have  been  totally 
independent,  financially,  from 
their    parents    for    over   one 

To  be  considered  finan- 
independent,  a.  student 

have  maintained  a  sep- 

residence    lor.  at    lea.st 

one  year,  must  not  have  be^n 
claimed  as  a  dependent  by  his 
parents  or  by  either  parent  oi- 
the  federal  and  state  inconie~ 
lax  returns,  and  must  have 
received  lU)  financial  support 
from  either  parent  for  al  least 
one  year  Furlhermore,  it  is 
possible  that  a  student  who 
is  financially  inde|H'ntlenl  of 
his  parents,  and  who  has  cuh- 
rent  financial  need,  may  not 
be  eligible  lor  the  Kduca- 
tional  Oppo'riunily  (Iraiit  if  he 
ha.s  grown  up  in  a  taiuily  ol 
relative  affluence.  The  FAX  I 
i.s  intended  lor  those  students 
who  haxv  current  Imancui! 
need  and  who  have  Had  a  his- 
tory of  financial  need 

The  SCS  ma>  be  obtained 
from  the  Financial  .Aids  (H-. 
fice.  A  briel  interview  i,s 
usually  necessary  lH't(ire  thi- 
form  is  issued  The  nulhoil  «)! 
application  i:>  Uie.  ;>uiiui  iineii 
in  the  PCS.  The  filing  lee  is' 
S2.,i0. 


Readiness  Prog 
Provides  Opportunity 


Horticulture  Students  Landscape  Campus 


Business 

and    will 

twcyear      college' 

and  the  pnyspective  employer 

ill  a  mutual-benefit  .relation-. 

ship.  ^  ^_  "  '    -  ^— - 

(iraduales  are  Trained 
.And  Keady 

The  three  hundred  gradu- 
ates, the  products  of  intensive 
coun.seling.  instruction,  and 
on-the-job  training  over  a  two- 


spite  of  layoffs  in  the  indus- 
try, the  demand  for  techni- 
cians remains  .strong  and  en- 
try salaries  are  up  about  five 
percent  over  1969  Competi- 
tion will  be  extremely  keen 
among  employers  for  the  avail- 
able graduates.  In  addition  to 
space  age  employers  firms 
searching  for  engineering 
technicians   include   Standard 


— A~two-year  college  Secre- 
tarial .Science  graduate  with 
typing  and  shorthand  rates  of 
60  and  100  respectively  with 
some  -employment  experience 
in  her"major  field  can  expect 
to  draw  as  much  as  $600  per 
month.  The  average  entry  sal- 
ary ranges  from  S.500-$600  de- 
pending upon  the  usual  quali- 
fications.   


year  period.  aTTT  ready  to  meet 
with  their  employer  recruit- 
mtSit  teams.  Fortified  with 
rwHumeti,  jol>  inventory  ^analy- 


Oil  of  California,  Pacific  Tele- 

phone.    Bechtel    Corporation. Accountants  iniUuuri  «wipply 


With  the  expansion  of  de- 
partment  store  chains  into  the 
suburbs,  the  demand  for  sales, 
merchandising:  retailing'  and 
management  trainees  has  sky^ 
rocketed.  These  large  chain 
operations,  including—Sears 
Roebuck.  J.  C.  Penney.  Wool- 
worth.  Emporium-Capwell. 
Montgomery  Ward,  Roos-At- 
kins',  and  many  others,  con- 
duct year  round  recruitment 
on  college  campuses  in  all 
job  categories.  The  opportuni- 
ties for  ambitious,  dynamic. 
;and  enthusiastic  trainees  are 
limitless. 


inwra  are.4Hany  iringe  t>enelits. 
Liberal  Arts  Majors 
Struggle  for  Jobs 
The  two-year  college  gradu- 
ate wtthinajof  emphasis  in  the- 


sis, and  recommendations,  the 
graduates  have  made  their 
employer   per.sonal    inter.iew 


Pacific  (ias  &  Electric  Com- 
pany, and  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad. 

Entry   salaries   will'  raMgtT^ 
from  Si).50-.S7,>0  depending  upon 
age.  military  training,  previ- 


seleciions    ami    are    eagerly 
awaiting  the  recruiters. 

"This  batch  of  graduates  " 
commented  .Joseph  A.  .Amori. 
Recruitment  Day  (  oordinator 


oil.-!  exprncnce  in  iiidjur  field 
ol  concentration,  and  scholar- 
ship 

Secretaries  in  Great  IK-mand 

The  secretary  is  still  in  great 


One  of  the  most  lucrative 
fields  for  business  graduates 
is  the  general  job  classifica 
-tion.  Accounting,  and  its  many 
ramifications.  The  demand 
here  is  for  males,  but  too  few 
men  are  attracted  to  the  field. 


There  are  many  more  jobs 
than  there  are  candidates, 
consequently  entry  salaries 
are  pushed  to  higher  and 
higher  ceilings.  Entry  salaries 


Airlines  on  the  March 
For  Trainees 

.Airlines  are  very  .much  on 
the  march  for  trainees,  espe- 
cially for  flight  personnel,  in- 
cluding qualified  trainees  for 
atewardt:a,i..jLraining  for  ihe 


current  747  aircraft.  While  the 
demand  is  great,  the  require- 
ments are  rigid,  even  though 
.some  lines  have  cancelled  all 
paper  and   pencil   tests  as  a 


so-called  "Liberal  Arts"  will 
experience  great  difficulty  in 
finding  suitable  employment 
in  the  current  job  market. 
The  cry  on  all  fronts  is  for 
"SKJLLS."  Employers  make 
way  for  the  graduate  who  has 
them  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  quality  to  be  able  to  per- 
form the  assigned  dutiex  in  a. 
competent  manner.  The  two- 
year  college  graduate  with  so- 
ciology.  political  scie)nee  and 
history  as  his  chief  claim  to  a 
full-time  career  position  will 
experience  some  real  negative 
responses  this  year.  The  four- 
year  college  graduate  is  find- 
ing a  similar  response  on  the 
national  level,  too.  Fortu- 
nately .  the  current  crop  of  City 
College  graduates  desiring  to 
enter  the  current  labor  market 
consists  of  very  few  who  do  not 
possess  a  prmluctive  skill. 


T 


By  .Monte  Glover 

The  City  College  "Readiness 
Program  •  which  began  last 
month  is  designed  to  provide 
high  school  drop-outs  and  un- 
derprivileged persons  with  an 
immediate  opportunity  to  at- 
tain higher  education. 

•Vs  it  presently  exists,  "  said 
Howard  Schoon.  principal  co- 


ordinator of  the  program,  "the 
Readiness  Program  consists- 
of  three  phases:  the  .Access, 
iJie.  Readinass.  and  4he  Re- 
lentioii       — — — — '—: 


present  there  are  only  12  stu- 
dents and  one  teacher.  Miss 
Margaret  Kramer.  Individual 
tutoring. is  offered  to  .students 
who  want  or  need  it. 

"Retention  comes  under 
Readiness,'  Schoon  said,  "but 
unlike  Readiness,  its  objec- 
tive is  to  supply  the  students 
with  financial  assistance.  De- 
pending  on  their  need,  they 


may    even     6Wain     l'mplu\- 
ment .  ' 

Dean  of  hist  ruction.  .lames 
Btltvtlller.  is  one  of  the  men 


By  Bruno  Forner  -_i_ 

Larry  Franchescina.  chair" 
man  of  the  Campus  Planning 
Committee,  says  that  not 
enough  credit  has  been  given 
lo  the  Ornamental  llortirul- 
ture  Department's  role  in  the 
planting  of  trees  around  City 
College. 

The  man  responsible  for  the 
project  was  Harry  Nelson  of 
the  Horticulture  Department, 
w  ho  mobilized  his  students  into 
doing  the  project.  The  students 
.irt>  <till  workint;  on  it  and  he 


"^f 


"  "The  Atcess  is  the  toughest 
part  of  the  program  and  most 
vital."  Schmm  said.' "There 
are  two  men  involved  in  this 
an-a.  counselors  (ieorge  Hall, 
wwking  primarily  in  Hunters 
I'oint.  and  Frank  Maestra. 
working  chiefly  in  the  Mission 
District.  Both  men  go  out  to 
the  cimimuniiies  and  let  peo- 
ple know  that  this  program  ex 
ists.  They  >,,>,'  anri   talk  with 


thos«-  who  are  interested  and 
•lettrmine  if  that  person  should 
enroll. 


responsThFe  for  The  ehartmeiiT 
of  the  Readiness  Program,  lie 
said    he    bilieves    that    "The 
Readiness    Program    is    pri- 
marily for  high  schtMil  dn»p 
outs   and   high   school   gradu 
ates    who .  have    not  Tiad   the 
opportunil>  to  attend  cottege. 
.Also,   it   is  for  people  consid- 
ered    underprivileged.     H»w 
ever,  anyone  may  apply." 

explained 
itir- 
■Al- 


says,  "If  you  come  back  in  the 
year  2000'  they'll  still  be  doin' 
it!  "     •      ,_ 
Sorne  fiT  Tlie"  proiects^undt-i ' 


^^^^^ 


«ikwt    ..^^>    *^\ 


-^V: 


way  are:  the  herb  garden  in 
the  rear  of  Smith  Hall  'for 
use  by  H  &  R  students  >.  plant- 
ing  of  frees  along  Phelan  Ave- 
nue and  on  btrtl)  sides  i north 


City  College  horticulture  students  dig  their  work. 


"It  is 
C(HtftiieK>r 


too  soon.' 
itatt: 


to  say 
program     is     successful.     ... 
though  I  he  program  has  groat 
potential,  it  is  too  soon  to  boast 

^Tfte  Reifdihess"  is  Inepro-    o(  accomplishmentv 

gram  itself.  Once  men  or  Among  tho.se  expressing  oij- 
womtii  enroll  here  at  City  Col-  timism  in  the  program  areW  il- 
ktif.  ibey  are  placed  irr  tHod-  lis JJlirk,  dean  nf  mei]iJigQre|, 
ule  classes  (clas.ses  made  up 
of  not  more  than  20  students  i 
in  which  students  will  take 
.  niath  and  English  as  study 
prerequisites.  One  teacher  is 
assigned  to  each  module.  At 


Crippen.  chairman  of  the 
black  studies  department,  and 
Maritza  Eslorzano.  one  of  the 
students  working  "to  help  the 
unaware  become  aware  of  the 
program." 


LAST  DAY 
PROP 


INDIVIDUAL 

COURSES 
——May  13.= 


and.  south  I  of  the  Science 
Building,  planting  -necw- 
Educational  Services  Building 
I  almost  completed  I.  and  the 
landscapmg  of  two  square 
blocks  Ix'tween  the  Arts  Build- 
ing and  the  Lalwratory  Buikl-- 
ing.  that  is  currently  under 
cdnsffiiction^     *  - — 

All  of  the  plants  are  grown 
III  llif  alioietum  in  back  >»f  the 


Ornamentnl  Horticulture 

luilding.   .so   thaf~"lliex'iL^cL 
used  to  local  climate 
'The  sUHlents  involved  m  Ihe" 
project  are  .still  working  at  it. 
although  the  ^u  in  front  ot 
the     Science     Buildinu     isn  t_ 
being  worked  on    Nelson  ai-^ 
tributes  this  to  bad  plannin.' 
on  the  part  of  Milton  Pfleupti 
thr  arcliitect  of  the'  ('a«ipti>; 


"'■"^ 


Head  Coordinator  Qi^lts 

Mure IkttWHSihrik'ad  CoM-41-     quitting    was    his    aiuuty 


nalor  of  the  (Guardsman  lor  the 
Spring  1970  semester,  quit  on 
Tiiysday .,  April  ".Jli 


with  Guardsman  adviM'r, 
.Mary  Blair,  and  Dean  ot  ln- 
slriielion,  Warren  White.  >)«>lh 
ol  whom  he  accused  ol    "rcM 


Kovacs'    main    reason    tor      soring"  the  pap*' 
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Big  Brother  Is 
^eoMy  yVottchin^ 


On  and  Off  Campus 


By  Tom  Cleaver,  '~^'l~~~. 
Feature  Editor    '  'S'' '  , 
The    government    maintains 
Hies    on    over    two-and-a-haif 
million    Americans    as    poten- 
tial   •"subversives,"    according 

— to-  ^\imbttH~  -iJolHisofr.-^rector 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion's Bureau'  of  Personal  In- 

vcstigations.   Additionally,   the 

Army  keeps  files  on  more  thati 

— a-miilioi>  people  they  consider 
to  be  possible  trouble-makers. 
The  FBI  has  files  on  everyone 
almost,  and  the  federal  gov- 
erimient.  the  governors  of  the 
various  states,  and  the  mili- 
tary have  access  to  2(i4  million 
police     records.     :>2o     million' 

-  mediciil  histories,  and  279  mil 
lion  psychiatric  dossiers. 
The  .\dministration   has   if 

cently    aiiiiouii^'edr  jin  ..^^p^ , 

sion    of    survei'lLnWce    oT  "nadi- 

"CHts.^tdwurtlj;  because  of  the 
recwit  spate  of  bomMng  Lnci- 
denls  atTuss  the  country;- that 
have  been,  laid  to  various 
radical  groups  such  as  Weath- 
.crmau.  thi-  .New  York  Crazies. 
and  the  Panthers.  .According 
to  one  federal  spokesman. 
■  .  if  we  had  hud  a  phone  tap 
on  Diana  Oughton  s  home,  we 
coakl  have  prevented  that 
bomb  factory  explosion  " 

The  government  goes  to  im- 
prossive  lengths  to  gather  in- 
formation. During  the  inves- 
tigation of  .Navy  Seaman 
Roger  Lee  Priest  in  Washing- 
ton. DC.  for  possible  sub- 
versive activities.  ONI  opera- 
tive's disguised  •  as  janitors 
methodically  went  through  the 
trash  and  garbage  of  the  en- 
tire apartment  building  where 
Priest  lived  tn  gather  .possibk 
evidence. 

The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion operateji  out'  of  room  2439 

.of  the  Civil  Service  Ijuilding; 
clerks  tlwre  take  the  names  of 
everyone  mentioned  in  radical 


-publ'calions  or  in  stones  ap- 
pearing in  straight  "  publica- 
tions al)out  radical  activities. 
to  bo. added  to  the  files.  .-Ml 
the  governmental  agencies  in- 
volved in  this  activity  make 
their  files  available  to  each 
other.  While  the  f)re|)afi«d  Na- 
tional Data  Bank  —  which 
would  have  rentrall>~^.»tored 
every  piece  of  information  Ihe 
government  had  on  i-verj 
citizen  in  tlie  counir>-  — "is" 
dead.  Ihe  cross-referencing  t)f 
all  files  the  government  has 
access  to  information  which 
produces  the  same  effect 
When — (4m< — Armv — »»ns  ■  dis. 


while  the  Army  had  done  this 
—the  original  files  around  the 
country  that  had  been  used  to 

Kaiiltft    III*    thi*    1 1 rti u 111 rri    i'rt mtm - 

UUItU      ll|V     tlft^     1 1 VI  wit  U     *  «rMf  |JM~ 

ter  files  had  nol  been  de- 
storyed.  and  that  the  Array  in 
fact  was  still  ei^gaged  in 
domestic  spying,  in  violation 
of  orders. 

For  years,  various  groups 
have  warned  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  oyer  one  ^Billion 
•John  Doe'  warrants  ready 
for  use  iii  a  mass  roundup  "of 
political  foes  of  whoever  is  in 
office  at  the  time. 

The  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950,  written  by  Hubert  H, 
Humphrey,  provides  for  all 
persons  "who. may  engage  in 
subversive  acts  or  who  might 
bccoTQu. .  Jiilvolved  in  acts  of 
i-abotage  ".  to  be  placed  in 
TleTention  camps.  Recently, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
action  to  try  and  get  this  iaw 
repealed. 

,\t  present.  tRo  camps  are 
still  in  existence,  though  it 
would  take  awhile  to  get  them 
fit  for  occupancy. 

.Almost  any  piece  of  confi- 
dential information  on  a 
person  is  available  to  the  gov- 
vernment.  Confidential  re- 
ports made  by  your  doctor  or 
psychiatrist  can  Ix'  obtained 
by  the  government  and  used 
against  you.  in  violation  of  the 
laws  covering  the  profes- 
sional -client  relationship. 
Your  lawyer  s  files  can  be 
looked  into.  The  notes  of  news- 
paper reporters  —  cyen  tho.se 
not  used  in  a  story  —  are  fair 
game  for  the  hunters. 

Many  people  have  recently 
uaflted  about  the  possibility' 
of  a  police  state.  William  L^ 
Shirer..  chronicler  of  the  his- 
^ry  of  .Nazi  (iermany.  sees 
parallels  between  .America 
liKia>  and  (iermany  just  prior 
to  the  rise  of  Hitler.  Congress- 


"Vote  At  18" 

The  Youth  Franchise  Coali- 
tion is  sponsoring  a  campaign 
to  drum  up  support  for  the 
Vote  At  IS  Bin.  The  bill.  If 
passed.. will  go  into  effect  on 
January  I.  1971.  It  has  already 
passed  the  Senate  and  will  be 
facing  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  about  two  weeks. 

The  Coalition  urges  all  stu- 
dents at  City  College^,  and 
everywhere  ^Ise  in  the  City, 
io  send  letters  to  thier 
congressmen.  Congressman 
Philip  Burton  said  he  will 
I'^vor  the  bill,  while  William 
.Maillard  is  undecided.  Sup- 
porters of  the  campaign  may 
write  to  Congressman  .Mail- 
lard at:  House  Office  Build 
ing.  Washington,  D.C.  20515. 

Free  Recital  ^^i^ 


Sunday,  May  3.  at  3:00  p.m. 
Ina  Chaiis  will  sing  arias  and 
songs  of  Puccini.  Ravel.  Lopez 
Buchardo.  Robert  Fields. 
Rachmaninoff.  Cherepnm. 
Richard  Boede.  Ginastera. 
Granados.  and  Obradors  in 
the  .Auditorium  of  the  Com- 
munity Music  Center.  .544 
Capp  St  .  S.F..  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Neighborhood 
.Arts  Program  of  the  San 
Francisco  .Art  Commission. 

The  competent  and  tajented 
Ina  Chaiis  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Community 
.Music  Center.  Mrs.  Chaiis  is 
an  active  and  known  per- 
former in  the  Bay  Area.  The 
pianist  Joyce  Bates  will  be  an 
accompanist  and  soloist  in 
works  by  Rachmaninoff  and 
her  own  compositions.  An- 
other  part  will  be  accorfT 
"panied  by  Kichard  Boede. 

This  concert  has  "special 
interest  "  because  it  will  fea- 
ture three  Bay  .Area  com- 
posers:   Joyce  Bates.  Rol>ert 


Music  Program 

'On  May  4.  Monday,  at  8:00 
p.m..  a  concert  of  contem- 
porary music  and  words  en- 
titled "Western  Animal  "  will 
be  presented  at  Intersection, 
756  Union  St.,  San  Francisco. 

The  -  music  •will  Be"  per- 
formed by  Eddie-  Sears'  and 
Friends  and  words  by  Max 
Crosley.  who  will  read  from 
his.  novel.  Florescent  Road. 
Original  music  composition  by 
Edward  Sears,  including  the 
title  piece.  •Western  Animal.'-- 
will  be  featured.  •;    4 

Part  of  the  program  w^ll  be 
a  tribute  to  John  Coltrane.  The 
Friends  include  David  Kelley. 
vibes  and  reeds;  Jan  Davis, 
tenor  and  baritone:  Chuck 
Sher  bass:  and  Todd  Capp. 
drums.  Visuals  are  by  Ruth 
Crosley. 

—  .Adrfiission  is^  a  food-dona- 
tion.  For  further  information 
call  In  ter. sect  ion  at  397-6061. 

This  program  is  assisted  by  ' 
the    Neighborhood    .Arts    Pro- 
gram   of   the   San    Francisco 
.Art  Commission. 


"Fast  Chops" 

Herman  •East  Chops."  gave 
a  College  Hour  concert  in  the 
Little  Theatre  last  Thursday. 

"Fa.st  Chops  "  lived  up  to  his 
promotions  as  being  a  good 
old-fashioned  blues,  ragtime 
and  boogie  pianist.  During  the 
concert,  he  exhibited  his  .skill 
on  such  old  favorites  as  "My 
Pillow  Is  Full  of  Bricks  and 


Transfer 
Students 


man  Tiinney,  running  for  U.S. 
SeDator,  has  raised  the  fear 
that  Nixon.  ,  .Agnew  and 
Mitchell  ar«'  developing  "new 
.McCarthyism"  in  the  country 
with  their  attacks  on  the 
news  media.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  William—^.  Douglas, 
and  dissenters  in  general. 

.\  recent  CBS  poll-  shows 
that  75  per  'cent  of  the  people 
-uould  dt)  away  with  or  ser 
iousl>  infringe  upon  the  rights 
guaranteed  under  the  First. 
Third,  riith.  Sixth,  and  Kighth 
.Vmendments.  and  that  the 
public    is    evenh     divided    on 


Fields,  and  Richard  Boede. 

.Admission  is  free  and  the 
public  is  invited  to  attend. 


Now  I  Can  t  Rest  .My  Head.  " 
•Pie  in  \he  Sky"  and  a  jazz- 
boogie  rendition  of  •Yesfer- 
day. •  . 

The  concert  was  doTC  on  a 
note  of  levity.  .Absurd  humor 
was  utilized  between  .songs. 
Lines  such  as  'Did  you'  hear 
the  one  about  the  xopel'  Skip  - 


it.''  were  tossed  off  at  amazing 
speed. 


A  survey  was  recently,  made 
at  the  request  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Community  Colleges 
in  Sacramento  to  determine 
the  transfer  preferences  of 
"Tlty  CbFege  students.  The  re- 
sults, as  reported  by  Doafi  • 
Brady,  showed  that  out  of  9;30 
potential  transferees.  435  stu- 
dents (47  percent  I  chose  San 
Francisco  State.  .Second  high- 
est was  l^  C.  (mostly  Berk- 
eley) with  234  students  125- 
percent  1.  San  Jose  St-ate  was 
elected  by  74  students  18  per- 
cent 1.  and  the  same  number  o| 
students  chose  one  of  the 
other  state  colleges.  Cal  Polv 
wjis  the  choice  of  51  studeiM- 
i5  percent  1.  while  6'i  >;tiKi(  i;v 
i7  percent  I  chosf  other  r^;- 
leges' or  universities. 

Lectures 

The  following  are  scheduK'd 
-Coliene  Hour  speakers :    ,   .^ 

May  7  —  Dr.  Manuel  Serviri 
iCSCi  -T  The  Historical  Cnii- 
tributions  of  the  McxKaii 
.American. 

.May  14  —  Dr.  Frederick 
Goerner  (KCBS  &  TV  pro 
ducer)  The 'Search  for  Amelia 
P'.arhart 

Mav  21  —  Dr.  Donald  Camp- 
bell (USE)  —  Tiie  Briindage 
Collection:  Uses  for  Students 
of  History. 

The  lectures  will  be  held  in 
the  Little  Theatre. 

"Conference" 

A.  P.  Giannini  Junior  High 
School  was  the  scene  of  a  one- 
day  conference  for  teacher 
on  MMay  2.  Benjamm  Henley 
(.Acting  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Washington,  p.  C.i 
was  the  keynote  speaker.  The 
conference,  going  frohi  9  a.m. 
tu  2  p.m.r^Was  sponsffrea Tjy ~ 
the  San  Francisco  Educatloiv 
Auxiliarv. 
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Trackmen  5tfl  in  GGC      ^asehaW  %ke\n  Ends; 


Merritt's  Weuren  Edmonson  sets  a  meet  record,  9.5  sec.  in  the 
100  at  City  College. 


Tbugh  Loss  to  CSM,  But 
Rams  Wipe  Out  Laney 


The  Ram  track  team  lost  a 
ctosc  one  to  the  College  of  San 
Mateo  Bulldogs  last  April 
— 17th,  but  the  Rams  came  back 
on  the  following  Tuesda.y_JiL. 
take  their  frustrations  out  on 
the  Laney  Eagles. 

The  Rams  were  beaten  76 
to  60  by  the  Bulldogs.  Agairfst 
the  Eagles  Uie  trackmen  ran 
up  84  points  to  Laney's  52  for 
the  win.  Both  track  meets 
were  held  at  City. 

In  the,  Ram 'loss.  Bulldog 
dominance'  on  the  track  and  a 
splitting  of  the  field  events 
were  key  factors  in  the  visi- 
tor's win. 

Ram  track  highlights  in- 
cluded .Andy  Watkins'  first 
m,  the  100  (10.6).  and  Paul 
fcley's  first  in  the  2  mile 
•  9:54.4). 

On  the  field  the  Rams  took 
their  usual  first  in  the  triple 
jump  as  Donny  Bruce  grabbed 
_il  w-dh  a  45'4'.it"  jump.  Ram^- 


snatched  a  first  with  his 
22'3^4"'  leap.  Billy  Metcalf 
gave  the  Rams  5  points  with 
his  first  in  the  high  jump 
(6'4".». 


The  tables,  were  turned 
somewhat  when  the  Rams 
tore  up  visiting  Laney  84  to 
52.  The  Eagles  were  over- 
whelmed in  the  distance,  hur- 
dles, and  the  field  events. 


2.   -^i^long  jumper  Dave  Robinson 


Laney  took  the  dashes  but 
from  there  on  was  neatly 
sewed  up  by  the  superior  Ram 
performances.  Donny  Bruce 
snatched  0  first  from  Laney 
in  the  120  hhs  with  his  15.4 
clocking.  The  Rams  swept  the 
Intermediate  hhs,  with  John 
Brookef  leading  his  team- 
mates with  a  58.6  time. 

Ram.  distance  man  Hum- 
berto  Hernandez  took  a  first  in 
the  880  (2:01)  as  he  led  the 
Rams  to  a  sweep  in  that  event. 
Hernandez  also  made  off  with 
a  first  in  the  mile  (4: 38.61.  In 
Ahe^^  mile.  Rudolfo  Kava« 
ran  up  a  first  with  a  9:56.9 


Improved  Ram  t 
Racketeers  On 
The  Upswing 

foiiipletely  reversing  last 
year's  dismal  tennis  record. 
Coach  Diederichsen's  team  is 
practically  u  solid  shoo-in  for 
-a  -third  place  ifinish  in  tl^e. 
GGC.  . --^^  : 

Presently   the  Ram  tennis 

team  holds  a  record  of  5  wins 

—  and  2  losses.  Both  losses  came 

at  the  hands  of  GGC  tennis 

powers:  Chabot  and  Foothill. 

Next  season  the  Rams  will 
be  greeting  back  7  out  of  8  var- 
sity players.  Coach  Diederich- 
sen  .says  that  all  of  his  play- 
ers have  continilallj'  shown 
improvement.  For  instance, 
Paul  Staffatos  is  the  team's 
most  consistent  winner  against 
the  tough  schools. 

Adding  strength  to  the 
double  is  Jeff  Cornell,  and  a 
good  nugget  for  next  season  Is 
Frank  Cdovich.  a  very  con- 
sistent player. 

The  tennis  team  from  .April 
30  to  May  2  will  participate  in 
the  GGC  Conference  Cham- 
pionships at  Chabot,  Footlrill 
won  the  dual  match  title  in 
the  league.  City  expects  to  fin- 
ish secotid  at  Chabot  behind 
powei-ful  Foothill. 


Rams  Bombed  Twice 


By  Joe  Konte 


The  Ram  baseballers 
stretched  their  winning  skein 
to  five  whh  a  12-3  trouncing 
of  Merrill  but  fell  jirey  to  the 
slugging  Chabot  and  San 
Mateo  clubs. 

ccsF's  sireaK  came  to  ■  a 
sudden  halt  on  April  Ifi  when 
Chaboi_  banged  out  fourteen 
hits,  good  for  two  fiye  run 
innings,  to  clobber  the  Rams 
12-5.  The  assault  began  of! 
Ram  pitcluT  Rick  Escalam- 
bre  The  hard-hitting  Chabot 
cktb-sent  ten  men  to  bat  in  a 
five  run  second  inning.  The 
battered  P^scalambre  was 
bailed  out  by  John  Farrell  in 
the  fourth,  but  not  until  five 
more  Chabot  nmners  had 
crossed  the  plate.  John  Far- 
rell, hero  ot  the  San  Jose  win 


victim  of  a  torrid,  onesided 
sliigfest  beW   by  San   Maleo 


(•II  April  21,  as  the  CSM  team 
bdinbed  the  Rams  12-0. 

Spediacci  was  poUiKled  for 
tell  runs  and  twelve  hits  in 
tile  first  four  innings  before 
Jic  loft  the  game.  The  Ranis 
banged  out  eleven   hits,   bui: 


were  careful  not  to  put  too 
-ma+ty  together  for  fear"lhey- 
may  score  a  run.  Red  Ramos 
had  three  hits,  and  Vince -An- 
derson had  two  for  CCSF. 

The  Rams  walked  all  over 
Merritt  in  their  .April  16  con 
test.  CCSF  scored  eight  runs 
in  the  first  inning  on  only  one 
hit,  a  double  by  pitcher  Spe- 
diacci. The  rally  included 
eight  walks,  an  error,  and  the 
double,    as    the    Rams    sent 

„ _      thirteen    men    to    the    plate. 

onlv  four  days  before,  came  \  Spediacci  gained   the  win  4s 

he  struck  out  nine  while  going 
the  distance.  His  bid  for  a 
shutout  was  ruined  in  the 
ninth  when  a  Merritt  slugger 
cracked  a  three  run  homer. 


on  to  blank  the  enemy  bats- 
men, allowing  only  four  hits 
and  no  runs  for  the  last  four 
innings.  ' 

Ray     Spediacci     was     the 


Joe  Doyle  Leadsitams  F^ast  Laney; 
San  Jose  Whips  CCSF  Twice 


covered  to  hv  in  the  ilomestic 
spying  — business.  Congress 
r.ii.Hrd  a  hue -and  cry  alMtut  the 
-situation:      and      the~^.tniiy 


quiekl>  agreed  to  get  rid  of  its 
coinputeri/ed  files  at  F'ort 
llolabird.  headquarters  of 
Military  Intelligence.  It  was 
7ecentTv      discToseS  --tfiat      — 


whether  lo  do  away   with  the 
Second     and     Fourth     .Amend 
ments. 

•   ThcNF    amendmnit<i    consti- 


Cuban  Show 

Cuban  slides  and  movies 
were  presented  on  .May  1  at 
the  Glide  Church.  Taylor  at 
Kills.  The  showings  were  spon- 
sored by  the  Venceremos  Brig- 
adein  honor  of  the  sugar  cane 
cutt«'rs  who  have  designated 
1970  as  "The  Year  of  tlje  Ten 
Million  Ions."  Two  of  the  films 
shown  were  "Isle  of  Youth" 
and  "Mav  i>av.  " 


'The  Transport' 

I  111 It 


tute  the  heart  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  are  the  only  legal 
defense  the  individual  has 
against  the  power  oi  the 
THate:   _         """      ~~~     ^~~ 


continued  on  Thursday 
night  at  8:00  with  -The  Tran.s- 
poit.  made  in  Germany,  It 
was  screened  in  the  Little 
"Theater. 


New  Po/f-Sd  Course  Coming  in  Fall 


■J 


.\ii      experimental      (voffffTer' 
combinin;:        Coninuinicatioii 
— frir.\  wMf  Pfditical  Scitiiee  56. 
will  b»  laujihl  by  three   ■teach 
ing    teams      beginning    next 
'  semestir. 

I  iiilir  this  pluu  iludculs  will 
be  enrolled  in  both  courses 
simultaneously  for  a  total  of 
six  units.  The  teachers  of  the 
(tours<-  -iH^'ltHlo  Kffgtfith  hr- 
struclors  Steve  Lexinsoii.  Don 
Cutiniiigham  and  Sue  r>ren- 
nan.  The  corresponding  poll 
tical  science  instructors  are 
Marge      (Juackeubash.      Dick 


-ittiromrrsmd  Pat  Butler. 

.Ucording  to  Levinson.  a 
purpose  of  this  eombinati«m  4«4 
to  'break  down  the  l)arriers 
belvieen  Ihe  t«o  loursts." 
One  method  would  bi'  to  stud> 
laiigua^  it&  it  is  u.sed  in  w. 
and  patriotism,  .\nother  wonid 
Ih-  to  study  hou  contemporar> 
problems  are  reflected  in  the 

Mr,  I.evinson.  whose  "team 
memlxr"  will  Ik-  .Miss 
({uackenbush.  said  that  the 
course  would  include  three  2 
hours  sessions  e;ich  week. 


Miss     (Juackenhush      men 
tioned    that,    bi-cause    of    the 
cottrM^'s  experimenttd  nature.- 
stiidents  will  b«'  assigned  to  it 
rather  than  having  the  option 
j»f  electing  it. 

She    said    ihat  4hi--  eourK«- 

outline  would  Im-  closely  re- 
lati'd  lo  that  Information 
which    students   could    gather 

"T^roiM  the  m4>dia.  Some  general 
topics  that  will  be  studied 
next  fall  are  ecology  as  a  poli 

— Lical    issue,   poverty,    minori 
ties,  and  the  California  elec- 
tions. 


Three  Rams  Place 
In  GGC  Swim  Meet 


timing    as    the    Rams    again 
swept  an  event. 

On  the  field  the  Rams- 
squashed  Laney.  as  the 
F^agles  were  only  able  to  take 
the  pole-vault.  High-jumper 
Btllv  Metcalf dearod 
at  64  lo  take  first.  Ram 
trackman  Dave  Robinson 
earned   a   first   place   in   the 


CCSF's  limited  crew  of 
swimmers  splashed  their  way 
through  the  Golden  Gale  Con- 
ference Championships,  held 
April  .11-18,  al  the  newly  con- 
.structed  Diablo  Valley  Col- 
lege pool.  The  Diablo  swim- 
marn  proved  to  be  rude  hosts. — "but   it  didn't  gel  any 


long  jump  with  his  22'  jump. 
Thinclad  Frank  Gross  took 
firsts  tn  both  the  shot  put  and 
the  discus  as  he  threw  re- 
spectively 43'2''2"  and  130- 
10  ".   Derrick  Williams  made 

of  the"h»dhfidiiirs  wltlSe  Forr-o«  with  the  tnplc  jump  as  he 

berth    in   the   April  ,30' State     went  44'2  "  for  a  fu-st. 

Finals  at  Costa  Mesa. 

After  last  year's  0-5  season. 

the  Ram  philosophy  was  that 
"It  can't  get  any  worse  this 

year."  Well,  they  were  right. 


The  Ram  golfers  came  alive 
\o  crush  Laney  for  the  second 
consecutive  time,  but  then 
went  down  to  defeat  Iwice 
against  powerful  San  Jose. 

Joe  Doyle  stepped  into  the 
spotlight  with  a  ,round  of  75. 
•  his  best  of  the  year,  to  lead 
CCSF  to  a  51-.3  romp  over 
Laney.  The  w  in  came  only  two 
days  after  Ihe  Rams  had  wal- 
loped that  same  Laney  squad 

76,  and  Greg  Cqrvi  a  77.  Jerry 
Doyle  fired  an  81  and  the  con- 
sistent Rich  .\ablef  ield  carved 
out  an  83. 

But .  it  was  feast  to  famine 
for  the  tloundertng  Rams,  as 
they  dropped  a  pair  of  matches 
to  San  Jose.  In  the  first  meet 


at  Almaden.  Susko  had  a  79 
and  Corvi  an  80.  San  Jo.sc's 
Roger  Maltbie  was  on  tdp  of 
the  heap  with  a  one-under 
par  71.  while  teammate  Ron 
Carciere  shot  a  77. 

^.  Joe  Doyle  again-starred  for- 
the   Rams,    but   even    his   77 
was   far   short  of  competing 
with  the  tough  core  of  San 

"Tlose  hackers.,  SJCC  had  four 
men  scoring  in  the  70  s.  led  by 
D3n  teonard's  74.    . 

The  losses  set  the  CCSF  rec- 
ord at  7-5  for  the  year.  The 
Rams  need  to  win  at  least  one 
of  their  remaining  two 
matches  with  San  Mateo  in 
order  to  at  least  tie  last  year's 
8-6  mark. 


Candlestick:  An  Antique  Park  In  '70 


as  they  upset  favored  Foothill 
to  capture  the  meet. 


■■V-* 


f~  "i^fSyTTp-.  --:•  ^ 


Ink  on  Newspaper"  is  (he  title  of  thiriri5tl«r5f^rfyIynfF 
Davis.  It  IS  one  of  many  illustrations  currently  on  display  in 
the  Architecture  Exhibit  Room  on  the  second  floor  of  Cloud 
Hall.  The  show  is  billed,  "Explorations  in  Media,"  and  is  all 
done  by  City  College  students. 


:_  Three 
athletes 


^f    the~Tiine    Ram 

who  participated   in 

two    day     event    came 


through  with  respectable  per- 
formances. The  team's  lone 
diver.  George  Smith,  placed 
eighth  in  the  one-meter  diving 
event.  Smith  would  have  had  a 

chance  to  place  high  in  thejr^_-^g^  ^^J^^^  ^i  gome  time 
three-meter  competition,  but     oMhe  year " 
r^irM^'J^^"^  the  meet  early  to        x^e  outlook  for  next  years 
fulfill  his  army  reserve  duties.     ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^y  bright.  Only 

iirK^rnP'^'^^l^^"u^'"»i!     four   of   the   nine   swimmers 
100-butterfly    with    his    best     „,.„  ,,„  ^^^^  f^^.  7^.  pne 


either.  Coach  Curt  Decker 
commented  on  his  feelings 
after  another  winless  season 

-^4^  was  dissapotnted"  at  the 
amount  of  turnouts  we  had 
this  year.  There  are  some 
-good  swimmers  that  we  could 
have  used.  But  Im  proud  of 
the  effort  of  the  swimmers. 
-Phey  did  the  best  as  could  be 
expected.  And  they  all  swam 


mark  of  the  year,  a  59.7  clock- 
ing. Rill  Clark  also  placed 
with  a  246.6  time  in  the  200- 
breast,  the  Jirst  time  hejias 
participated  in  that  event. 

Next    stop    for    the    lowly 
Rams  was  in  last  weekends 


of 


at"  the  Norjthenr- 
California  Championships  at 
College  of  Marin.  Approjci- 
mately  twenty  junior  colleges 
will  be  represented  in  the 
nieol.  CCSF  will  send  only 
f'»ur  swimmers,  and  diver 
Snuth  to  Ihe  contest  The  goal 


Ihe  key  losses  will  be  Smith, 
who  is  heading  for  greener 
pastures  in  the  form  of  SF 
State.  Len  Lynch,  a  iine  dis- 
tance swimmer,  may  rejoin 
the  Rams  after  missing  this 
season  due  to  military  obUga- 


Remember  when  Candle 
stick  Park  was  baseballs 
most  modern  stadium?  We  can 
-trraH  t>penitig  dny  tm  a  Tma- 
dav  afternoon  in  1960.  when 
t  andlestick  rolled  out  its  wel 
come  mat  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco ((iants. 

Giants  President  Horace 
StoiTehain  acclaimed  theTiew 
sladium  as  being  the  most 
modern  in  baseball.  Those 
fans  in  attendance  could  only 
stare  at  the  massive,  double- 
decked  structure.  They  peered- 
upward  at  the  gigantic  score- 


...  But  that  was  opening 
day  oh  a  Tuesday  afternoon  in 
1960. 

'  Today,  the 

Ing  to  modernize  "quaInC 
Candlestick  Park.  At  this 
point  of  the  1970  season,  eight 
of  the  eleven  National  League 
clubs  romp  around  in  new. 
modern  stadiums,  while  two 
other  teams  await  completion 
of  their  new  homes.  New 
York,  St.  lx)uis,  San  Diego. 
Montreal,  Atlanta,  Pittsburgh, 
I^«s  Angelesr-and  Houston  are 
the  cities  with  Ihe  most  re- 
cently completed  parks.  Of 
these,  only  LA  s  and  Montre 
al's  stadiums  are  non-football 
complexes,  and.  the  Canadian 
dub  doesn't  have  a  grid  team 
anyway.  Cincinnati  and  I'hila- 
deiphia  are  the  clubs  who  will 


Decker  has  pointed  to  some 
senior  high  school  swimmera 
around  San  Francisco  that  he 
hopes  10  sway  to  CCSF.  Help 
is  needed  imnicdiateh  before 
the  swimming  team  sinks  oii» 
oi  existen^' 


board  looming  ^auspiciously 
among  the  cloud's  out  in  right 
'field.  Then  their  eyes  swayed 
downard  to  the  freshl\  planted 
grtep  grass  on  the  pTaying 
surface.  We  overheaTd  a  re- 

!?l?:i..r^/^V'lrena    '"a     soon  pack  suitcases  for  their 

as  ho  surveyed  the  park.  "The  cago.  which  still  evTn  refusi's 
stalum  uf  the  future.  "  mur-^to  ,H,«ip  their  stadium  with 
Sed  ano  her  fan.  struck  with  lights,  apparently  content  not 
Ire^SlLoue  feels  wH^lL^to  let  night  baseball;  replace 
confronted   by   a   sp..ctacular     ^'^-.  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^       Candlestick 

(hi 


Park  s — problems — are — not — 
simply  in  it  being  out-modern- 
ized,  but    in   the  windstorms 
and    hurricanes,    which    an-_^ 
nouncer  Russ  Hodges  persists 
in  calling  a  "gentle  breeze  ' 

The  fans  are  beset  with  an 
icy  wind  that  would  make  an 
eskimo  run  for  shelter,  and 
the  players  are  forced  to  ven- 
ture from  their  igfoos-to  take:;^ 
their  turn  at  bat.  And  who 
will  forget  the  Giants'  little 
relief  ace,  Stu  Miller,  being 
blown  ofi  the  mound  during 
the' 1961  .Ml  Star  Game. 

San  Francisco  has  lately 
made  a  bid  to  put  new  life 
into  the  aging  park.  Plans  for 
revision  of  the  stadium  lo  in- 
elwle  the  football  men  are 
being  made.  But  as  of.  now. 
no  one  is  giving  the  park  much 
praise.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago. 
-tec  heard   ^»ome   triant  _fan^ 


4- 


wrapped  in  blankets  on  an 
other  windy  day.  mutter, 
"I'm  ■  surpris«;i|  a  city  like 
San  Francisco  never  built  a 
modern  stadium."  IJId  you 
hear  that  Horace'.'  Horace? 


;l-2' 
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Th«  Ouordsmon  it  th«  wkiy  publico- 


Empire  AndHevoiution' 


^ 


—By  Jim  Browning 

It  is  l>ecoming  increasingly 
clear  tliat  American  liistory 
has  never  lieen  history  at  alL 
but  rather  a  largely  untold  se- 
ries of  conflicts  and  often 
times  bloody  struggles  be- 
— tween  competing  racial,  rclig- 
H|oas  and  class  interest  groups. 

'  This  view  of  America  has 
simply  not  come  forth  from 
America's  'leading"  histori- 
ans and  scholars.  What  instead 
has  been  presented  to  count- 
less generations  of  students  is 
a  contrived  myth  of  an  Amer- 
ica thai  is  "honorable.  "  "no- 
ble"' and  genuinely  concerned 
with  safeguarding  "freedom" 
and  "dignity"  in  the  world. 
This,  in  short,  is  an  .America 
that  has  never  really  existed. 

However,  the  rise  of  a  new 
j-adical  '  Left  movement  in 
.America  has  served  to  bet- 
ter tocu.s  attention  on  .Amer- 
icans truo  past.  .\  good  share  of 
the  re.search  that  is  presently 
being  conducted  points  to 
Anieric:in  complicity  and  in- 
volvcmont  in  numerous  power 
plays.  ^  jmperialiiitic  adven- 
tures, monopolistic  ^explt)!^- 
tion.  and  political  manipula- 
tion iit  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

David  Horowitz"  latest  work. 
"Empire  and  Revolution"  is 
appropriately  .subtitled  ".A 
Radical  Interpretation  «rf  Con- 
tt'mporar>-  History.  " 

Horowitz,  from  1963  to  l%.5. 
s'-rveil  as  directt)t"  of  research 
^  for  the  Bert  rand  Russell  Pea^e 
Foufidation.  From  this  posi- 
tion., he  was  instrumental  in 
much  of  the  planning  for  the 
International  War  Crimes  Tri- 
bunal. 


foreign  branch;  today  it  has 
over  one  hundred  foreign  of- 
•  fices  in  Europe.  Canada,  Latin 
America  and  Southeast  Asia. 

Horowitz  notes:  "U.S.  direct 
foreign  investments  alone  in- 
creased more  than  sevenfold 
between  1946  and  1966— from 
$7.2  billion  to  $54.6  billion  .  .  . 
Indeed  U.S.  firms  abroad  con- 
stitute the  third  largest  eco- 
nomic unit  after  the  U.S.  and 
Soviet  domestic  economies." 

Horowitz-directly  attributes 
the  increasingly  reactionary 
and  counter-revolutionary  role 
that  America  is  adapting  in 
world  politics  to  "the  post- 
war expansion  of  the  U.S. 
corporate  stake  in  the  global 
economy." 

Fropi  this  view.  Horowitz 
shows  how  .America  uses  for- 
eign "aid"  to  secure  greater 
control  over  the  internal  po- 
litical institutions  of  various 
countries.  For  example,  the 
I'.S.  is  presently  one  of  the 
major  supporters  of  the  ruling 
military  junta  in  Greece.  Hor- 
owitz further  poinL^-oiit  that 
"the  plan  for  the  military 
takeover  had  been  drawn  up 
with  the  help  of  the  Greek 
army's  .\merican  .N.\T()  ad- 
visors as.a  precautiort  again.st 
a  liberal  success  in  iht  forth- 
coming elections. 

.\lso' cited  is  the  continued 
aid  which  the  U.S.  gives  to 
support  the  numberous  oligar 
chical  dictatorships  In  Latin 
America.  In  l'aragua\.  lur 
instance,  according  lo  Horo- 
witz, less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
population  owns  95  per  cent  of 
the  land;  there  is  a  90  per 
cent  illiteracy  rate;  7M  per 
cent   of   the    state    budget   is 


in*  \»uw'"»"»*""  ■■  •"•       .   — /  ' |. 
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Editorial: 


The  Role  Of  A  RadicdTr 


By  Tom  Cleaver 

A  recent  Tuesday.  April  15th.  the  streetcar  I 
was  riding  home  on  was  stopped  at  West  Portal 
because  of.  a  telephoned  "bomb  threat."  We 
were  stuck  there  for  25  minutes  while  the  police 
bomb  squad  went  through  the  tunnel,  checking 
for  a  possible  bomb. 

My  first  reaction  was  one  of  personal  anger. 
I  felt  I  have  better  things  to  do  with  25  minutes 
of  my  time  than  si{  on  a  streetcar  because  some 
pettyTbourgeois  teenybopper-scum-"revolution- 
ary"  has  decided  to  .strike  a  "body  blow  "  at 
"the  system.'         »■ 

.After  fuming  in  such  fashion  for  several 
minutes.  1  calmed  down  and  looked  around  at 
my  fellow  would-be  victims.  1  .saw:  me.  a  26- 
year-old  married  student;  a  dozen  little  olQ 
ladies  going  shopping ;  several  suburban  house- 
wivesv  a  number  of  City  College  students 
•  mostly  hip-looking  I :  a  number  of  Chicanes: 
about  one-third  of  the  people  on  the  streetcar 
were  Blacks.     

There  wasnt  one  "capitalist"  in  the  lot.  .Not 
even  a  baby  piglet  in  the  bunch.  No  generals, 
admirals,  or  a.ssortcd  "mililari.sts'  i  perhaps  a 
draftee,  on  leave"'  .Not  a  single  "bureaucrat" 
in  sight.  .No  enemy,  ju.st  people.  Nnl  onljL 
people,  but  Wow !— The  People  .  .  .  The  Great 


Toiling  Proletariat.  The  very  ones  who  have  to. 
be  reached  if  any  movement  for  change  is  to 
be  successful.  The  People,  the  wonderful  peo- 
ple, whom  "radicals"  speak  of  so  lovingly 
There  The  People  sat.  possible  victims  of  a 
"revolutionary  act  "  against  the  capitalist  ini- 
periaHst  state.  BULL'. 


A  Radical  SERVES  The  People,  working  in 
their  interests,  to  demonstrate  concretely  to 
them  just  who  is  really  on  their  side.  Vou  do 
not  reach  people  and  convince  them  that  they 
should  give  up  what  is  and  work  to  change  it 
to  something  better  by  threatening  them  with 
the  possibility  of  maiming  or  a  horrible  dt^lh 

A  paid  police  agent  couldn't  do  a  better  jojiftf 
solidifying  support  for  Nixon.  .Agnew.  Mitchoth 
&  Co.  than  these  pseud()-revolutionary  Teony- 
hopper  LIBER.ALS  did.  A  liberal  worries  about 
everyone's  liberation  and  oppression  except 
his  own.  This  can  lead~the  titM?ral  to  t:iike 
pseudo-revolutionary  actions  against  the  people 
he  thinks  he  is  serving,  because  they  are  not 
"intelligent  enough '"  to  heed  his  call  to  Thi' 
N'ew  World  at  first  siiout.  \'ou  petty-bourgeois 
teenvbopper  liher.nls  sure  aS-hell 
of  AN"\  revolution  that  I  m  pari  of: 


The  Tribunal,  composed  of 
intellectuals,  activists  and  po- 
iiticai  figures  from  through- 
out the  world,  met  as  an  in- 
deptnuent  body  in  Sweden. ' 
.\tler  sifting  through  a  mass 
of  evidence  .the  Tribunal  found 
liio  I  nited  States  guillty  of 
aggression  against  the  Viet- 
-namrrw  people  and  .S.S  other 
acts  of  aggression  since  1918. 

Horowitz,  in  "Empire  and 
Revolution,  ■  meticulou.sly 
demonstrates  that  this  aggres- 
sion i5>  not.  as  many  people 
think,  an  isolated  incident  or 
.'  "ab«»ri>tion."" 


military;  and  the  dictatorship 
that  runs  the  country  is  so 
ruthless  that  upwards  of  one- 
third  of  the  population  is  in 
exile. 

Despite  this,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Kennedy -sp^ni- 
sored  .Mliance  of  Pn»gress, 
Paraguay  received  S23.9  mil- 
lion  in  .\mericaii  aid. 

Horowitz  devotes  several 
chapters  to  an  analysis  of  the 
Soviet  I'nion's  development. 
It  is  his  main  contention  that 
the  Bolshevik  revolution  of 
1917  was  lietraved  bv  Stalin. 


contends,  contributed  sireatly 
to  capitalism's  advanre m^EiF" 
rope.  Latin  America  and  other 
key  areas-  of  the  world  One 
example  Horowitz  uses  is  Indo- 
nesia. Here  it  is  known  that 
"the  Kremlin  furnished  aid  to 
the  Indonesian  government 
both  during  and  after  the  right- 
ist military  coup  in  1965  lljat 
resulted  in  the  ouster  of  In- 
"3onesian  president  Sukarno 
and  the  wholesale  massacre  of 
thousands  of  Comnuinists  and 
their  sympathjzers. 

Perhaps  the  best  feature  of 
"Empire  and  Revolution'  is 
the   emphasis    placed   on   the 


KCSF  Survey  Results 


growing  potential  ot  the  Third 
World  and  national  liberation. 
Horowitz  stresses  the  Cuban 


Radio  station  KCSF's  music-news  survey  which  ended 
.April  IT  drew  a  total  of  :M  replies. 

The  results  indicated  that  the  three  most  popular  music 
formats  were  Top  40  ( 1Q7  votes.  20.:{  per  cent i.  Hani  ttnvk 
ISO.  I4.9i.  and  Soul  iT3,  i:i.6  per  centi.  FM  radio  station  K  101 
was  the  most  listened-to  station  of  all.  drawing  a  tally  of  7S. 
KSFO  >.\\Ii-and  KS.A.V  tF.M  Stereo »  were  neck-and-neck  mr 
second  place  with  61  and  60  votes,  respectively. 

.\t  the  .April  21  Kl'SF  meeting,  the  broadcasters  voted  lx' 
tween  a  format  mixing  Top  40.  Hard  RtK-k.  and  Soul,  ami  a 
Free-Form  format  in  which  the  DJ  plays  and  does  whatever  he 
wants  on  his  show.  .Although  Free  Form  only  received  u  10.!l 
per  cent  vote  on  the  survey,  it  was  favored  by  the  club.  IHi. 

Five-minute  news  broadcasts  each  hour  were  favored  by 
,i3.:{  per  cent  of  the  voters  who  also  indicated  that  they  want 
international  news  otverage. 
At  Ihi-  same  lime  the  KCSF  Broadcatit  Club  diwm»>.ed  tuii 


On  the  contrary,  it  is  part 
of  a  trarefnlly  constructed  pat- 


iern  worn  roQts_extendmg^.(lecp 
"Into  the-  nineteenth  century. 
.Amenca's  relations  with  other 
nations  has  always  been  based 
on  it»-nwn  narrow  economic 
dciigns/This  is  especially  true 
today  jvit^h  the  "emerging 
nations  of  the  Thira'  World." 

Likewise.  .American  foreign 
policy  has  been  bent  around 
the  notion  of  world  economic 
control  Such  things  as  man- 
-ifest-  lestiny.  " — the  .^pani.sh- 
AmerJLan.  war,  the  two  World 


He  also  -feels  that  many  of 
the  revolutionary  principles 
and  ideals  of  Lenin,  and  other 


leadmg  Marxist  figures  -were 
drowned  by  Stalin  s  bloody 
purges,  mismanagement,  cor- 
ruption and  efforts  to  promote 
"peaceful  coexistencO"  with 
the  world's  capitalist  power* 


revolution  as  a  mod«  of  the 


verting  to  a  daily,  T,vlhinule  newscast  that  would  cover  the 

days  events  comprehensively,  rather  than  having  capsule  re 

JIQrts  every  Jhuic — pj.  . 


"  The  vulgarization  of  Marxist 
concepts  in  the  Soviet  Union 
led  not  to  world  revolution  and 
socialism  but  to  bureaucracy 
and  reaction.  .As  Horowitz 
sums  it  up: 

— — Statin's — revolution 


wagin^of  a  successful  na- 
tional liberation  struggle: 
"...  revolutionary  Cuba, 
which,  partly  because  of  its 
pre-revolutionary  develop- 
jnent  .partly  the  material  su^ 
porT  it  received  from"J&5sra' 
I  relative  to  its,  .small  size  and 
partly  the  exceptional  quality 
ot  its  leadership,  was  ideolog- 
ically and  in  many  other  cru- 
cial respects  the  most  ad- 
vanced revolution  to  date.  " 


wars,  the  Cold  war.  the  Ko- 
rean war  and  now  Southeast 
Asia  r.iuHt  be  M*n-froH>  tbt^ 


perspi  \tive 

.\t  this  point  in  .Xmerican 
histor' .  corporate  enterprise 
bold*.    Um»  pivot uI    power    iw- 


was'  a  revolution  from  above, 
however,  based  not  on  a  class 
but  -on-  a  -bureaucracy , -nof  on 
a  popular  upsurge  but  on  the 
>uppression  of  the  popular 
will:  It  inevitably  remained  re- 
stricted aiid  contradictory  in 


Horowitz  envisions  the  Third 
World  as  an  independent  world 
ctMiter  of  revolntwnary  activ- 
ity Asia.  .Africa  and  Latin 
-America  mot  to  mention  the 
Bhick  colony  in  .America rare 
't he  future  staging  rounds  tor 


lution  on  Third  World  think- 
ing and  doesn't  realize  that 
to  have  a  true  liberation  strug- 
gle against  I  .S.  imperialism. 
_an__people— including  jjdiite. 
brown,  red  and  yellow  work-" 
ers— will  have  to  "unite.  ■  ' 

.lust  as  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion gave  new  hope  to  the 
working  classes  in  Europe  and 
.America,  the  Chinese  revolu- 
linn  has  had  a  tremendous  pos- 


itive  effect,  in  some  ways 
more  than  the  Cuban  revolu- 
fion;  +>n-  H7e-consciousnes?;^of 
niiiiiij  struggling  non-whites. 
Although  there  are-  certain 
serious  criticisms  that  can  be 
leveled   against    the   Chinese. 


able  to  provide  technical  and 
.material  assistance  to  Third     n 
World  countries,  particularly 
in  Africa,  on  a  non-reciprocal 
nu-xloai  basis.  AXm  it  iihuuld- 
f)e  femembefed  jhaLJht'.rt^i^ 
nese  ■  Communists,      despite 
what  one  thinks  of  their  pol- 
itics, have  forced  tire  vvcH^le- 
veloped  US.  military  machine 
into     a     political     stalemate 
'thereby  curbing  ^S^''*^'''''*""' 
111  certain  areas  of  the   iliiid 
World    -  Korea  and  Fornio>.i 
beingummediate  examples. 


world  affairs.  Since  World 
War  II.  the  top  .\merican  (i)r- 
porati'ins  have  grown  and  ex- 
panded at  a  fantastic  rale. 
.\s  an  example,  the  largest 
Ameri<-an  bank,  the  Bank  of 
.America,  in  1945  had  onlv  one 


its    progress,    and   ultimately      lil*»ration    wtKiggles    agnin?<t      .some  uf  which  Horowitz  p^hli 


incomplete 

Stalins  revisionism  which 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  re- 
vival of  great  Russian  chau- 
vinism (instea<l  of  Marxist 
internationalism!.      Horowitz 


neo-colonialism  and  U.Sr   im- 
perialisnv 

The  major 'Haws  that  I  find 
are  that  Horowitz  .somewhat 
shortsighteUly  dismisses  the 
impact  of  the- Chinese,  revo- 


oul.  it  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  the  Chinese  liberatiofi 
.struggle  greatly  influenced  the 
course  of  world  history. 

f:ven     more,     the    Chinese 
have,  in  many  instances,  been 


Overall.    -Empire  and  Ke* 
olution"  is  a  very  ainhiti"""' 
work.  Horowitz  applies  mhiih 
Jlarxist  theory  to  Che  *  f'"';' 
^stody    of  his    lypi<;ir"as"  ^*» 
as   contemp«trary    treiitN    .uin 
^ievelopments      in     mhI*  !     '" 
grasp  the  substance  and  :ti' 
ing  of  world  e\enls 

"Empire    and    Ke>'     ««'" 
Is  a  v;»lii;iMe  h«M»k  »"  h-i^T      "^ 


l^nA^'^*- 


-. I  ■  -■■  ■-   '■ '  ^ — — "  _     . ._  ■       ••         ^.  ■  *  . 

President  Conlan  Announces  Retirement 


JixHrMiia  K.  Furnyr 


Icr  get  put,"  he  said. 


Dr.  Louis  Conlan,- Pres'ktent 
of  City  I'ollegi',  has  made  it 
official:  he  will  retire  from 
his  post  effective  August  31. 

Conlan  made  the  announce- 
iiientjii  aietter lie  submitted 


to  Sii^erintendent  ol  Schools, 
Robert  E.  Jenkins,  and  Board 
of  Education  F'resident.  Alan 
B.  Nichols 

Retires"—  Not  Quits — '-- — 
During  the  course' of  an  in- 
terview. Conlan  said  "I  didn} 
resign.  1  just  notified  the 
Board  of  Kducation  that  I  will 
retu'c  ln»m  my  duties;  effec- 
tive August  31.  '  Tlw  an- 
nouncement V4erilies  earlier 
rumors  that  he  would  retire 
jhis  vear.^ .. 

Mrs.  ConLiii  ami  I  decided 
"Tharvvhen  1  Ucanu'  6.5.  I  hel- 


Suvcestior 

The  Board  of  Education  is 
now  faced  with  the  task  of 
choosing  Dr.  Conl^'s  suc- 
cessor. The  Board  also  is 
looking-for  a  new 
ent  (Conlan  was  prominently 
mentioned  for  that  posli. 


ii-qtt««>tioned  on  who  his 
successor  will  be.  Conlan 
answered,  "There  are  a 
ber  of^  people  wJtttr  are  par- 
ticularly  well  qualified  for  the 
position  of  President.  I  do  not 
think  it  ethical  to  I'omment 
on  it." 

Columnist  Jack  Rosenbaum 
th«-£xaminer  has  on  three 
different  occasions  stated  that 
\  ice  President  Louis  Bat  male 
would  be  Dr.  Conlan's  proba- 
'  le  successor  ■ 


his  interest  in  education  and 

sp^Mirtg  ■■sfini"?"nTne"on  tne" 

^oU^;ourse.  —    

Sees  Growth 
'    The  new  junior  college  dis- 
trict was  one  of  many  ideas 


his  term 


as  head  of  the  col- 


-X 


ihdi  was  fostered  auring  con- 
lan's   administration.       '    — 


Dr.   CoRlaB-  has   also  seen  -— 
student  enrollment  grow  from-r;^- 
a  measly  5,000  ,students  to  the 
current  bustling  15,000  plus, 
The  faculty  ha.s  just  about  . 


Dr.  Conlan  became  Presi- 


dent of  the  College  in  1949. 


Dr.  Louis  J 

of  City  Coli«9e. 

Dr.  Conlan  s  plans  after  re- 
tirement    include    continuing 


During  his  21  years  he  has 
seer>*the  campus  grow  from 
only  the  Science  Butldinf^  4o 
its  present  five-building  set- 
up —  which  includes  Smith 
Hall,  the  Educational  Serv- 
ices Building,  Cloud  Hall,. the 
ArlA  Building.  The:  soQn_tQ.be 
occupied  Visual  .^rts  Building, 
and  the  Student  Lnion  Build- 
ing, now  under  construction, 
have  also  come  about  during 


doubled  —  to  almost  500  — 
during  that  time. 

An   interesting   sidelight   is 
that  the  Board  of  Education- 
will  announce  Superintendent 


^Jenklii'S  successor  on  .May  15. 
their    self-imposed    deadline,; 
When    they're    through — with 


that^  they  will  be  fated  with 
the  selection  of  the  new  City 
College  President. 

Jn  addition,  Conlan  '  con- 
^lrary.la.viJiaLihaidJ 
earlier  by  Rosenbaum  •  did 
not  have  to  retife  this  year. 
He  had  the  option  of  staying  as 
President  one  more  vear 


-i^ft   '^-i 


Greek  Americans  Protest 
^•$.  fnvotvernenrifrGreec^ 


Beguining  .April  21.  a  small 
^oup^  of  Greek-Americans 
embarked  on  a  five-day  round- 
the-clock    vigil    at    the    local 


~0n«  of  tho  many  signs  a}  th«  GhmIc  lotty  in  Civic  Cantor. 


Greek  consulate  to  protest  the 
'  tnilitary        dictatorship      -of 
Greece  and  the  .American  sup- 
port of  it. 

ObservancrDf  '^reek  Pas- 
sion Week"  began  with  the 
lighting  of  a  freedom  torch  at 
the  consular  office  at  Gough 
and  Vallejo  streets  The  week 
was  culminated  with  a  rally 
at  H)y  Civic  Center  on  A|^ll 


25,  foltowed  by  a  march  to  the 
<nn.;iil.-itf     to    extinguish    the 
freedom  torch. 
The  principal  speaker  at  the 


year,  lie  also  said  that  these: 
arms  w^re  being  used  10|  sup- 


Civic  Center  rally.  Judge  Rob- 
ert  Bostick  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  .Mameda  County, 
claimed  that,  "one  of  the  rea- 
sons the  junta  survives  is  l)e- 
cause  of  the  support  given  by 
the  United  States.  He  said 
that  S56  million  in  military 
aid.  twice  that  authorized  by 
Congress,  was  given  by  the 
"Pentagpii.  to  ktc  )unu   last 


press   thy   people   of  Greece 
rather    thim    protect    Greece 


-•<       ►  •  -  ..       '  

Student  Activities  to  Confihue  As  UsufiJ 


Charles 


books,   and  creates   dhh^eOa- — yjOO  111  PrfSiOeiit  Cuiilaii  s  of- 
^arv  expense  for  .students. '  fice.   E-200  in   wlitch 

The    Bookstore    Committee     lerested  students  are 
will  hold  a  meetmg  today  at     to  attend.  ~ 


from  Toreign  powers. 

The  five-day  demon st  rat  ioiir 
because  of  its  small  and  peace- 
ful nature,  may  possibly  have 
been  ineffective-i»  bringing  fb 
the  attention  of  San  Ffaricis- 
cans  the  plight  of  the  Greek 
people  which  began  with  a 
military  coup  d'etat  on  .\pril 
21.  1967. 

ir~was  on  that  ^ay  that  ^sr 
small  group  of  Greek  coloflels. 
dedicated    to    saving   Greece 
from  Communism,  overthrew 
the    government   of   Premier 

Pjn'ayotis Ranellopoulous 

That  they  have  succeeded  in 
«»bliterating  the  ""Communist 
threat"  lb,  iiidwd.  dii  mi\ivi^ 
statement. 

Thp    ni'w    military    govern- 


By.l»aolThiHe 

All  student  activities  at  City 

r»|)»gt^   Mill   ■■■nntmiu-  a<  iisiiat 


After     tne     vote 
Smith,  originator  of  the  pro- 
lwsal.   .said  that  even  though 


all   in- 
invited 


this  semester. 

The  decision  that  many  con- 
cerned students,  particularly 
athletes,  were  waiting  to  hear 
for  the  past  week  was  made 
by  Student  Council  at  aheir 
r^ipndayv.  .JSlaxT3  meeting 
Eight  council  memtiCTs  voted 
against  suspension  of  ail  stu- 
dent activities  while  four 
voted  in  favor  of  the  measure. 

Before  the' vote  was  taken. 
Renato  Larin.  .Associated  Stu- 
dents president,  ended  dis- 
cussion of  the  measure  and 
gave  his  opinion  on  the  situa- 
tion  in  generaL 


ibc  nKUioii  wasiiQt  ^usj^ed.  it  _ 
gave  the  audience  an  idea,  of 
what  the  council  has  to  do  to 
make  its  presence  known  on 
campus.      .      -  - 

Reflecting  „  on  .^.bPQkstoTAV 
prices  in  general,  councilman 
Roger  Cassell"  said  .^J's  Tnpt . 
only  the  liobksiore.'but  de- 
partment heads  and  faculty 
members  who  change  the 
books  before  the  semester  is 
completed.'.  He  added  that 
the  bookstore  does  not  pay  the 
regular  percentage  on  discon- 
tinued books  because  they 
have  no  use  for  them. 


Crusade  Started  To 
^Sa ve  The  jQopherst 


"Nobody  has  presented  me 
a  written  statement  on  how 
to  really  change  the  prices  in 
the  bookstore.  .All  we've  done 
in  talk  and  talk.    Larin  gaitU — 


Charles  Smith  said,  "We 
have  to  Ulk  to  the  instructors 
and  department  heads  about 
this.  It  screws  those 'students 
who  have  tn  sell  thfir  used 


The  VSaKeTTBe  Gophers" 
crusafte  has  gaim"d  momen- 
tum! 

It  started  when  concerned 
students  inquired  about  the 
need  and  methods  used  to 
remove  the  rodents  on  the 
campus  :  grounds.   The  Tatid- 


Dr.  Ilarrv  Butjimer.  the  co- 
ordinator of  Educational  .Man- 
agement. The  gophers  dig 
hofi>*>  in  the  grttfis^  imd  eat 
the  tree  roots,  presenthig  a 
landsi-aping  problem. 

When    the    construction    of 
endings  lakes  place,  the  nat- 


seapers  now  set  traps,  which 
either  maim  or  kill  the^fo- 
phers. 

"The    issues    are    gophers, 
grass,  and  trees."   explained 


ment  has  abolished-JriaUiy 
iur>',  banned  freedom  of  the 
press,  outlawed  every  political 
party,  made  political  prisoners 
of  thousands  of  Greeks  sus- 
pected of  opposing  the  regime 
and  have  even  made  it  a  cTttTF 
inal  offense  for  one  to  enter- 
tain five  or  more  people  W 
his  home  at  one  time.  That 
offenslli  is  punishable  with  a 
minimum    of   five    yews    in 

.prison.        — '.z^l — — 

The  junta  has  made  Use  of 
additional  methods,  although 
none  of  them  have  sparked 
«s — much-  international  -con- 


ural  ordeF^'life  in  the  un- 
derground  world  is  disrupted, 
and  all  life,  be  it  rats,  mice, 
or  gophers,  must  move  to  other 
iCoaUwuedoaPageZi 


oem  as  their  alleged  method- 
ical  torturing  of  political  pris- 
oners. Of  the  very  few  ac- 
counts available  is  a  book  by 
I  Continued  on  Page  3i 
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Hot  Astronomy:  Far- Out  Subfect 


—  The  Reverend  Nicky  Cruz, 
author  of  the  book  "Run  Baby 
Run"  will  speak  in  the  football 

-Stadium  tomorrow  at  H-», 
The   meeting   is   being   spon- 
sored   by    the    ^tty    College 
chapter, of  Campus  Ambassa- 

-dors  for  Christ: 

i^Xlrui  wki  bora  in  Puerto 


Rico  and  came  to  the"  United 

States  at  the  age  of  15.  Soon, 

he  became  a  leader^tif  "the 

•  fiercest  and  most  feared  gang 

_  Jn  the  Bedfor^d-Stuyvesant  sec- 
tion of  New  York  City."  At 
the  age^  16  he  became  leader 

—of  th?  'blood-thirsty"  Mau- 
Maus.     " 

^      It    wasnt    until    Cruz    was 

"  18  that  he  met  the  Rev.  David 

Wilkerson  ( author  of  the  book 

"The  Cross   and   the  Switch- 

-blade"),     who     helped     Cruz 

change    his    life    through   re- 


Nkky  Crui 

ligjon.  He  is  now  a  graduate 
of  the   Bible   Institute  of  La 


Puenta,"  CalifdisQia,  and  {Tlso 
founder  and  directtw,  of  "Out- 
reach  for  Youth,"   a  center 
devoted  to    rehabilitation  «f= 
ex -dope  addicts. 

In  Cruz's  book,  which  was 
passed  around  free  Tuesday, 
he  describes  the  way  he  felt 
about  his  surroundings  thusly: 
"A  life  motivated  by  hate  and 
fear  has  no  room  for  every- 
piie  but  self.  I  hated  every- 
one .  .  ." 

Now,  Cruz  will  appear  to 
TBxtend  his  word  t4)morrow.  In 
addition  to  the  appearance  on 
the  football  field,  Cruz  will 
also  speak  at  The  Glad  Tidings 
Temple  at  7:30  that  evening. 
The  Temple  is  located  at  1475 
Ellis  Street.  Contact  the  Chi- 
nese Co^nmunity  Center  or  call 
776-5770  for  further'linforma- 
tion.  ^'V 


The  8th  annual  San  Francisco  State  Folk  Festival  is  sched- 
uled for  this  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  May  8,  9  a^d  10. 

Among  the  artists  to  appear  are  Mike  Bloomfield,  A.^.  Skhy, 
Willie  Nelson,  Gene  Vincent  and  the  Bluecaj^s,  Vern  and  Ray, 
Merle  Travis,  Sandy  Bull,  Styx  River  Ferry  and  Steve  YoVng. 

EVENTS  \ 

Friday,  May  8 

11  a.m. — Sandy  Bull  Workshop,  Gallery  Lounge 

12  noon— Concert,  Merle  Travis,  Sandy  Bull,  Styx  River 
Terry  Tracy,  Speakers  Platform. 

2  p.m.— Guitar  Workshop,  Mike  Bloomfield  and  Merle  Travis, 
Gallery  Lounge. 

Saturday,  May  9 

11  a.m.— Song  Writing  Workshop,  Curley  Cook,  Steve  Young, 
and  others,  Gallery  Lounge 

12  noon— Concert,  Gene  Vincent,  A.  B.  Skhy,  Steve  Young, 
and  Vern  and  Ray,  Speakers  Platform 

4  p.m.— Band  Workshop,  Members  of  Mike  Bloomfield  and 
Friends  and  A.  B.  Skhy,  Gallery  Lounge       

4  p.m  — Bluegrass  &  Country  Workshop,  Vern  and  Ray  and 
Styx  River  Ferry.  Ed.  117 

5:00  p.m.  on— Open  Hoot.  Gallery  Lounge 
Sunday,  May  10 

11  a.m.— Sacred  Song  Concert.  Vern  &  Ray,  Speakers  Plat- 
form *  •  '—  *  '  •— - 


'Save  The  Gophers!' 


12:00  p.m.-<'oncert.  Mike  Bloomfield:  Merle  Travis. 
NielSon,  Sandy  Bull  &  Styx  River,  Speaker.s  Platfofmi 
For  information  call  469-2171  ^ 
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Wiffie: 


iConlinufd  From  I'jtge  li 
locales. 

-  The  students  concerned 
about  tho  welfare  of  gophers 

•  a'skod  if  the  gophers  need  to 
be  eliminated  from  this  cam- 

_pua  af  ill!  They  discussed  al- 
ternativo  methods  of  gopher 
disposal,  .such  as  poisoning 
and  trapping.  Other  animals, 
however,  might  eat  the  poi.son. 
aiid  the  lurry  rodents  aren't 
eas\  to  catfh. 

— The  iiiflnener  of  the  ecology 
m<i\enient  was  revealed  when 
the  pussibilitv  of  intHKlucing 
predators,  such  u>  barn  uwls 
and   snakes,   was   considered. 

-Advice    «ta    such    methods    is 
fCHlheoming  from  the  IC  Da- 
vis campus. 
Because  of  the  problems  as- 

"jiociated  with  the  gopher  re- 
moval, the  future  of  the  City 
College  gophers  is  very  much 
m  doubt. 


\: 
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The  Experimental  College  sponsored  the  "Cleveland  Wreck- 
ing ('ompan> ,"  a  rock  quarU-t.  last  Krida> . 


-Eindihe  gopher  trap?  Look  carefully. 

■■ ■ ^- (Photo  by  Torrier) — trrrr  aimed 


"The  concert  t(»ok  place  on  a  stretch  of  roiuLIsCuted  dltfJ^ast 
or  the  new  TisualArts  building.  The  groUp  pluy^to  about  500 

students  who  sat  on  a  hillside  where  the  pow^>rrul  amplifiers 

=       ■ j_ 


Ddy  Care 


\ 


The  Uaioici  Wi-usi  ScfiooTTir 
iiui>ery-ciiii(.lcare  center  lor 
children  2'r  to  .i  years  of  age. 
1-  iiaviiii;  ;iii.  upi-u  Iiou.nc  .Siiii- 
-Ttnr  May  TO.  ■ra70..TrWi"N(X)n 
unlil  5:00  p.m.  Tho  event  will 
tiike  pla.e  at  24«0-f'<jst  Stretf- 
in  .San  Francisco.  There  will 
be  refreshments  and  enter- 
tainment and  at  that  lime  Ihe 
school  will  begin  its  first  an- 
nual tund  raising^dnvf 


On  and  Off  Campus 


"Give  Earth 
a  Chance'' 


— Tiif  Waiuiu  wi'utii  Mirsory 
ScIhhjI  is  an  innovative  edu- 
ijtional   experience   and   can 


the  faculty  of  the  I'niversity 

^of  Illinois.  Memit  College  iii 
Oakland,     and     is     presently 

,  leaching  al  the  L  niversity  ol 
Calilornia  at  Berkeley, 

He  is  a  playwright  and  an 
author  ol  essays  published  in 
Ihi'"  Krnynn     Rr\  ie» .    Kvei. 


Europe  Tour 

For  S9.'}5.  a  sluck-nt  can  lake 
a  course  in  Painting  and 
Drawing  Included  with  the 
course  is  a  40-day  tour  of 
KiinjiM'  at  no  additional  cost. 


'Concert 


tt 


j.ucceed  only  wlih  oommunny 
siipixYrtT  AirmTcrested  persons 
are  invited  to  attend  the  6peii_ 
house 

For  further  inlorniation, 
contact  Mrs.  Katliiyn  Witch- 
or.  Telephone:  563-8577. ■ 


green  and  Negro  Digest. 

The  event    is   s|H)nsored  liy 
Ihf    XfiphhorhiioH     \rr<f    ('p'- 


-TtTT 


If  luur  Will  mciuflt.'  vikWs 
to  .such  places  as:  Paris.  St 
Cerque  and  Geneva.  Switzer- 


..•\  standard  proj^iaiii  oifiiano 
solos  and  duets  will  be  olleretl 
on  Thursday  May  7  at  12  noon 
ill  ix)om  13.'{  'Chorale  nximt  of 
the  .Arts  Buildinu  The  coiicei-t 


will  feature  eight  sludenl  jxr- 
formers  and  i>  beini;  sjioii- 
sored  by  tlje  CCSF  .Mu:>ic  De- 


••f;i\ ,.  ^4i 

Ti     \'  1  "( 

is    iiii''    yl 

documentary 
ain-il   uii  Ma>    12   from 
9  'M.   The  program 
lure    viewpt)ints    from    .some 
very  noted  scientists 
One  of  thosi'   featured   will 


Pi  n  rhancivj'arl 
ii     liahth  Day"' 
I    Ki'l.X-Group  \V 
which    will    be 
8:;!0- 


^gacilBnowfP 

The  San  Francisco  Black 
■.Arts  and  Writers  Workshop 
will  present  Cecil  Brown,  au- 
thor of  The  Life  and  Love  of 
.Mr.  Jiveass  Nigger.  "  .Monday. 
.May    11.    at    8    p.m     at    394 

Hai-es^sLryeL 

.  Mr.  Brown  holds  two  de- 
grees m  literature.  ;..:i  A.B. 
from  Columbia  I  niversity  and 
4U1  M..\  from  the  Iniversity 
has  hieen  on 


gram    of  ^he   Sair  Fnincisco 
.Art  Commission.  For  lurther 
TtTToiTTialion.  call  922-0104 

Plays  Today 

—  Tluee -wjie-act  plays  will  be  . 
proDunled    by-<-il.<ii.  Colli'gc  ;<— 


land-Milan.  Siena:  San  Gl-    p^rthumK" — z 
mlgnano.  Florence,  and  Ronu 


ftf  Chiragn    He 


advanced  acting  staff  twlay 
in.  the  LitHe  Theater  The 
plays  are:' 'Passion.  Poison, 
and  Petrelaction  or  Ihe  P'atal 
Gazogene  by  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw:  •  Su|H'rman  '  by 
.Jules  Feiffer:  and  "The  I  nex- 
purgated  Memoirs  of  Bernard 
.\  1  e rgcndeilcr.'  also  by  Feif- 
fer. 

The  plays  will  begin  at  1:10 
sharp  aiui  conclude  by  2  p.m. 
The    admission    is    free    and^ 
everyone  is  itivitpd  _ 


Italy.  There  will  also  be  sih'- 
cial  painting  locations,  visits 
to  art  museums  and  the  stu- 
dios of  some  of  the  old  mas- 
teri.  and  visit^i-.  to  .some 
famous  stru^urys. 

THe'courscr'ts  open  To  any 
college  student  in  California 
w  ho  has  submitted  samples  of 
art  work  and  a  letter  of  rec- 
ommendation from  his  art 
instructor. 

If  a  student  cannot  afford 
the  $935.  student  loans  are 
available.  To  do  scrr  contact 
The  sfiidehnban  office  or  see 
Mr.  DavrJMn  room  S343.  You 
can  also  see  .Mr.  Davis  re- 
garding further  details  on  the 
tour  and  course.       


Speaker 

— Dr^ — Roger    Hersl.    an    in- 
structor- at    San     Franptsco 

Israel'and  the  Middle  Hast  on 
May  14  at  11  o'clock  in  rooin_ 
E-101.    He    ii  4iponsore<l    by 
Ilillel.    the   Jewish   organiza- 
tion here.    ' '- 

Movie 


be  notitl-  radiation  physicist 
Dr.  Ernest  Steinglass.  who 
»ays  that  almost  halt  the  ehil- 
.drcn  in  /unerica^and  KuuiaiicT 
died  111  their  first  yeai  oi  life. 
pr<tbabl\  due  to  nuclear  lesf^ 
ing  lie"  also  holds  the  theory 
that  radioactivity  can  slow 
down  growth  ol  the  human 
loefus.  •   -        '- 


By  Elizabeth  Driscoil  

■uavia"Ciidaback.  a  radio  astronomer,  spoke  last  week  on 
""Hot  Astronomy." 

'•Hot  astronomy  deals  with  the  nature  of  cosmic  violence  in 
our  universe,  "  said  Mr.  Cudaback  in  a  College  Hour  lecture. 
"Cosmic  rays  are  nuclear  particles  which  come  down  through 
the  earth's  atmosphere.  They  can  be  measured  by  the  teeh- 
niques  used  for  nuclear  physics  experiments.  It  has  become 
more  arid  more  apparent  that  the  Energies  oJiSQme  of  these 
cosmic  ray  particles  is  very  high." 

In  reference  to  the  evolution  of  the  earth,  Mr.  Cudaback  said, 
"Explosive  processes  are  certainly  involved  in  how  we  came 
to  be  here  but  the  connection  is  much  more  removed.  One  way 
we  can  view  things  in  the  universe  is  that  some  things  expk>de 
and  that  after  some  time  these  new  expk>sions  coalesce  and 
form  new  stars  and  planets.  This  is  certainly  the  most  ^amatk; 
part  of  the  formation  of  the  universe.  There  are  an  uncountable 
number  of  galaxies  in  our  universe  .'Galaxies  come  in  a  variety 
of  types,  and  in  a  galaxy  like  ours  it  is  possible  to  exist  because 
ours  is  non-violent. 

"If  you  want  to  look  for  life  on  other  planets,  don't  look  in 
violent  galaxies.  Some  galaxies  are  highly  explosive,  and  some 
give  off  radio  waves.  These  are  known  as  pulsars.  The  radio 
waves  are  uniform  in  time  but  of  different  intensities  each 


time.  Because  of  this  uniformity  in  radio  wayes,  at  one  time  "it' 
was  thought  that  there  might  be  life  up  there  trying  to  say 
hello.'  However,  the  pulsars  are  natural  phenomena.  " 

Also  included  in  the  slides  were  pictures  of  <6uper-novas 
(super-stars)  and  the  ordinary  nova  (ordinary  star).  A  super- 
nova is  a  star  that  explodes  with  a  bright  light.  In  1054,  on  July 
4r-*he'€rab  Nebula  exploded  .-^It  was  brighter  than  Venus  %nd 
was  visible  during  the  day.  Oriental  history  reports  the  nebula 
but  it  was  never  reported  in  European  history. 

Mr.  Cudabacksaid  of  nebula,  "In  the  18th  Century  nebulous 
objects  were  recorded  by  an  astronomer  named  Messier.  In 
1935  it  was  realized  that  these  nebulous  objects  might  be  the 
remains  of  an  exploding  star.  In  1938,  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer 
developed  some  new  ideas  about  exploding  stars.  He  pointed 
out  that  when  a  star  explodes  and  pushes  material  out  it  has 
to  be  a  supposed  reaction.  Oppenheimer  worked  out  what  the 
pressure  and  center  of  the  star  would  be.  Under  the  conditions 
of  equal  force  of  gravity  and  equal  force  of  pressure  a  star 
would  be  formed.  " 

Mr.  Cudaback's  final  point  in  his  lecture  was,  "The  most 
remark^le  concept  is  that  things  like  the  Crab  Nebula  can 
suddenly  have  something  happen  to  them*  to  make  them  really 
fall  together  and  pop  out  of  existence  to  a  point  where' we  can't 
see  them  or  record  their  radio  waves." 


Student  Survey! 
Student$_Agi^fi. 


With  Faculty 

City  College  students  indi- 
cated their  opinions  on  mid- 
term grade  reports,  the  length 
of  finals  week,  and  creation  of 
the  office  of  Ombudsman  in 
a  recent  survey  sponsored  by 
Student  Council. 

Approximately  600  students. 


Fashion 
Show 


•  • 


Bar 


The  Associated  Women  Stu- 
dents put  on  a  fashion  .show 
last  Thursday  for  150  gradu- 
ating students  from  private 
and  public  high  schools  all 
over  the  city.  The  purpose  of 
the  program  was  to  show  the 
.students  the  various  activities 
on  campus 

Booth  displa.Ns  were  put  on 
ranging  from  ".Xfrd-.Ar^rTcan " 
scenes  to  .Medical  .Assisting 
Entertainment  was  provided 
by  Great  Rhythm  and  Blue.^ 
Band.  The  Soulful  Sounds,  the 
J»rr>   -Souttatfrn-  XirMip..  and 


l\w  Soulettes. 

The  fashion  featured  such 
styles  as  tho  •wet"  look,  the 
maxt^look.    flare    paiitii.    Fxl- 


wardiaii  style  coats,  knits,  the 
mini-look,  summer  outfits,  and . 
leather  ancTsuede  oulfjti,.  The 
fashions  were  provided  cour- 
tesy of  Farrah  s  clothing  store 
at  4460  .Mi.ssion  St.  Commen- 
laling  on  the  lasliions  was  done 
liv  .Mr   l-;tr.'':.)i,  .1- 


Greek 
Protest 

( (  ontinued  from  Page  1 1 

James   Becket   entitled. 
barism  in  Greece. 

One  chapter,  which  was  re- 
produced Th  the  .April.  1970, 
issue  of  Ramparts,  is  the  story 
bf  a  youn^  woman  who  was 
arrested  only  two  days  after 
the  coup  and  thrown  in  jail. 
While  imprisoned  she  was 
often  kept  in  isolation,  once  lor 
lour  days  without  food  or 
water.  She  was  interrogated 
for  hours  at  a  lime:  often  her 
-•HleH»gateri<-  Mmi  Afs  -btr  re-- 
lieveil  due  to  their  own  fa- 
tigue .\nd  she  was  beaten  and 
tortured  lor  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining information. 

Lnabte  to  obtain  a  "confes- 
'aioh'^  from  her.  the  regime 
gave  her  a  suspended  sen- 
tence, enabling  her  to  later 
flee  the  coiintry.  Once  in  exile, 
she  made  thi?  charge  that 
tortures  lake  place  officially 
-.aml^-iicientificallv 


Greek  Protest  af 

been  given  enough  creditabil- 
ity  that  the  Council  of  Europe 
rect;utly  voted  to  condemn  the 
Greek  junta  on  ten  specific 
counts  of  torturing  political 
prisoners. 

It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that' the  local  critics  6f 
the  colonels  were  not  without 


Civic  Center  Rally 

Bourdoures  of  the  Board  of 
Permit  .Appeals  who  claimed 
that  most  of  the^  Jorture 
charges  were  unfounded.  He 
al.so  said  that  many  of -those 
in  Greek  jails  belong  there. 
as  do  many  of  the  local  dem- 
onstrators. -  -^-^"~  -^—  '• ;  - 
.Municipal     Judge    S.     Lee 


organized  for  the  purposes  of 
extracting  inlormation  and 
...  to  ilesiroy  individual  per- 
.sonalily 

The  (tuii'iies  oTlorture  that 
have  been  made  to  date  havr 


opposition. — On — April — 24.    a     Vuvuris    and    former    .\hivor 


group  of  37  prominent  'ciVfr 
leailers"  issued  t  slatemeni 
thai  condemned  the  protestors 
and  voi(?e(!  .^uppoI•!  for  the 
(ireek  legiiif 

Ainoiit;      liieMi      Whs      Peter 


"Xleorge  Christopher  are  two 
ot  the  M  prominent  civic  lead- 
ers, as  is  Peler  Tamaras  of 
thi'  Hoard  of  Supervisor.s  All 
-hiive  yiven  Iheir  support  to 
the  liiM  is!  Gieek  tin  I,-!((i  ship. 


'  replied  to  a  survey  similar  to  ^-^^ 
one  which  was  issued  to  300 

faculty  members  by  the  Aea- 

demie  Senate.  The  student 
survey  was  distributed  to  two 
classes  at  the  Men's  and 
W6men's  gym.  The  survey 
was  mailed  to  veterans  and 
other  students  who  do  not 
take  physical  education 
classes. 

Midterm  Reports 

A  question  dealing  with  the 
possible  consolidation  of  two 
midterm  reports  into  one  re- 
port showed  a  divergence  of   •  ~ 

views    betweeh    faculty    who _^ 

voted   183  to   108  in  favor  of 
the  change,  and  stildents  who 
voted  336  to  217  against  the 
change  of  report  periods 
Ombudsman 

.A  question  dealing  with  the 
installation  of  an  Ombudsman 
I  a  person  who  acts  as  a  liaison 
between  studejils  and  faculty  i 
which  the  fatuity  voted  solidly 
against.  190  to  78.  jjas  mildly 
approved  by  the  studett»«»r^tp 
to  2.56.  witii  24  without  ipin- 
ions. 

Elmmalwn  of  finals  week 
was  strongly  opposed  iii  both 
the  faeullN  survey  and  the 
5tttdent  ^fur\-cy  Proposed  "-^' 
change>  in  grading  practices 
such  as  repeating  D.  F.  or  1 
grades  without  penalty,  re- 
peating B  and  C  grades,  and 
exclusion  of  D.  F^pr J  fira.4t's. 
were  all  favored  very  strongly 
by  both  laculty  and  students. 
w ho  were  also  m  agreement 
with  retainmg  the  present 
'  semiester  «ilendap  MHBSff- 
one  which  woiild  have  the 
— Fall  semester  start  m  .Xugust. 


Dh6 


BUIIGi 
uanbman 


CONTACT  LENS 


Stall 


Are  You  Satisfied  With  Both  Bookstores'  Prices? 


•  The  prdgrartTwlH  also-fe^ 
ture  geologist'  David  Evans; 
■ecologists  Barry  Commoner 
and  Dr.  Kenneth  .Mellanby: 
L.  J.  F'uller  ol  Ihe  Los  .An- 
geles .Air  Pollution  Control;  \V. 
Frank  Blair,  a  zoologist;  Dr. 
G.   T.   Goodman,  a   botanist; 


ilMMHO  l»70 
Manogmg    Ediio-  Pool   Thtvtr 

Newv    toi'Oi  Jim    ftrownint, 

hator*  Edi'er  —  Tetn  Cl«av«r 
Sports  Make  CtiQn.  Jo*  Konli 

REPOKTtlS 

Eliiobeth  Dntcoli.  Bruno  Fomor.  Sfcirloy 
Fogonno  Oovid  Hufunin,  Ron  WlUin. 
ton.    Bill    Collrnt     Br>nda    i      Mondo"..       x 


'  ErikHoldfond.  MonI*  Glovrt 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 
,  Ewgtnrtt.  trown,  Mik*  L 

Advner 


mory     ttletr 


Nestor  Vallico,  So<-ial  Science 
.Major 

I  think  thai  the  prices  in 
both  bookstores  are  too  ex- 
pensive. M>  .suggestion  is  that 


movie 


^  The  Spriiig  .J?7g 
series  continues  with  "Gate 
ol  Hell"  at  8:00  on  Tluir.sday 
night.  May  7  It  will  be  slvnvn 
in  the  Little  Theater  and  ad- 

miccmn  will  h^  frox.     ac  ..C..-.1 


radiologist  Robert  Pendleton; 
and  Dr.  Peter  Metzger.  a  bio- 
chemisi: ' " 

The  documeNlary  was  pro- 
ducetl  by  rhaniVs.  Inc.  and  is 
the    second    ofX  a    four-part 


leachers  dO  noi  change  their 
book  orders  .so  often  unless 
it's  really  necessary.  .Also,  the 
.Assdciatcd  Students  Bookstore 
should  give  a  discount  of  10 
per  cent  to  .AS  cardholders 
because  the  only  benefit  .AS. 
wolwhBliu  PUMily  gat  if  P'jrif. 


Irma   .Morawiet/ 
.Major 

Not  really.  I  know  that  the 
campus  bookstore'*  prices  are 
higher  than  Cal's  becau.se  I've 


Psychology     RiTaTee,  Psychology  Major 


oGmp'cjred  them,  rvo  had  to 
buy  books  at  the  campus 
bookstore  because  Cal  djdn  t 
have  tliem  •  and  the  prices 
were  really  different.  The 
campus  bookstore  should  at 
least  try  to  match  Cal's  price 
ta  gat  ntara  businaga.— .^— i^i 


1  get  very  upset  at  Xhv  end  of 
the  term  when  I   have  to  re- 
turn   my   books    One   time    !._ 
returncHi-u  five  dollor  book  al' 


niiiell  Cross,  (ieneral  Educa- 
tion Major 

The  prices  are  loo  high.  I 
thmk  that  the  person  who 
■l)iivs  a   l)<H)k  from  til  ■  book- 


TKt  Gwcird&nian  t%  the  wookly  pwblica>_. 
tion  of  the  students  of  tli*  journalism 
d«portm^r  of  City  College  of  San 
Froncisco  It  IS  publ(»h«d  eoch  Wed- 
n«»d«v Coring  mr  collog*  y«or  w.ih 
th«  •McepTion  of  holidays  and  voca- 
tions The  opinions  expressed  in  the 
colwftsns  a»a  editoriois  are  those  of 
the  indlviduol  wrirers'ond  not  nun. 
(Ofily  those  of  'the  Guardtrnon,  the 
deportrrtent  or  the  college.  Edttoriol 
office.  304  Science  Hall,  telephone 
5«7-7277,  eit  444  or  447  Moil  ad- 
dress; 50  Pheton  Ave.,  Son  frontisco, 
♦41H 


^  ,        .       ,         .        ,  ,,       ,        storr  aTuriceeps  TT   in   reallv 
Cal  and  only  got  a  clollar  for  ,   ^^  ^^»;^,^,   .„^      ,^.^-„ 

It     '  "].""t   '"'''"■tt.'^f,  J^^-^     back  the  price  he  paid  ibr  it. 
mnning  me  iTmrt  the  end — - — — ■ — '-^^'-^ — =^- — = — 


i 


•ng. 


.,.,.-,,  ...  1    Ilimk    it's    disgust  III.;    that 

ol   the  term.   I  hope  that   we  ^.^„  „„^,  ^  j^^,^  „^.  ^.^^. 

can  establish  a  .siudenf  co-op  '  ^^.j^,^^  ^p,,^  ^^^  ,.,^^  ^^^^ 
bookstore  as  proposed  by  the  |;  ^,,^.  ^„.  ^^^  bookstores. 
h^perimentaUollege.  ^    ^,),^.,.^.„^,  -,   ^,ho„|,|  t,,  Uii  tp 

posite.      — PT. 
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Ram  Thincladders 
Qualify  For  Fihals 


Lacrosse  Has  New  Gear, 


New  Faces,  New  Schedule^ 


B>  Mike  Chan 

Hero's  great  liews  for  all 
Lacrosse  buffs,  sixteen  com- 
pletely brand  new  Lacrosse 
equipment  are  now 
available  to  thf  Lacrosse 
team.  The  sets  inchidc  red 
helmets,  arm  padw  and 
gloves:  the  team  already  has 
an  ample  supply  of  Lacrosse 
sticks. 


Second  to  Merritt 
T-Birds'  32  Finalists 


Blowing  practically  every 
one  else  off  the  field.  Merritt 
«'asil>  placed  the  highest  num- 
ber-T?f-lf«a1ifierN.  :)2.  lor  the 
Itnals  at  last  Wednesday's 
(itiC  championship  triats  at 
C'haiMit.  However  the  Kams 
werent  exactly  standing 
around  while  .Merritt  was 
cleaning  up.  for  the>  cleaned 
up  enough  heats  to  qualify  20 
.«f  them  in  the  finals.  This 
gave    the    Kams    the    second 


^ight-Run  Rally 
Keys  Ram  Win 

"CCSF pounded Fotiihili  piieh- 
—^ag  tor  «ight  runs  in  the  thud' 
inning,  but  it  took  a  two-run 
—rally  m  the  seventh  to^^ve 


the  Rams  a  wild  10-8  victory 
al  Los  .Altos  on  .April  28. 

The  Rams  pushed  across 
the  winning  tally  in  the  sev- 
enth inning  on  Dan  Taylors 
third  double  of  the  day.  scor- 
ing Ray  Spediacci  who  had 
walked.  John  Law  horn,  who 
-tame  on  to  relieve  starting 
~pit«h4M-      RH?k      Eisca'ambre. 


.supported  his  own  caus*'  by 

.^ingiing  home  Taylor  with  the 
insurance  run. 

Kleven  men  batted  in  the 
C'C'SF  uprising  in  the  third 
After  Bob_Crgsat  .yRtliecl  the 
inning  with  a  base  on  balls. 


tuBhl — Rams    camt>    up    ami h  row .  J»-2a.  to  San  Mairv 


highest  toUil  of  qualifiers  be 
hind  the  rampaging  T-Kirds. 

Inlikc  llie  T-Brrds  who 
blaze  the  track  with  speed. 
Ram  power 'lies  with  its  corps 
of  distance  ;tces.  Ram  track- 
ster  Dave  Power,  who  leads 
the  GGC  .sea.sonal  2-mile  track 
record  of  9: 22.7.  won  the  first 
.  heat  of  the  mile  event  in  a 
4  31  5.clocking. 

Powers  fellow  distance 
teammate.  Huml)erto  Hernan- 
dez, a  distance  ace  all  by  him- 
self, took  the  second  heat  of 
the  mile  with  a  4:28.6  time. 

Cuntiuuing  the  Ham  struig 
ul  victories  in  the  distance 
events  were  Rams  John  Hogue 
and  Jim  Tracy.  Ram  thin- 
dadder  John  Ho^ue  in  the  880 
event  took  the  first  heat  with 
a  1.5.5;}  time.  In  the  2-mile 
"the  Rams  were  represented  by 
Jim  Tracy,  who  in  the.  first 
heat  took  the  event  with  a 
9;  43  clocking. 

Tiie  top  GGC  high  jumper. 
Ram  thinclad  Clyde  Sadler, 
.qualified  lor  the"  finals  by 
clearing  just  6'  "his  top  and 
record-holding  jump  is  6'8'°  i . 

Hackers 
Lose  Again 

The  slumping  Kam  hackees 
dropped  their  third  match  in 


The  -availability  of  this  new 
equipment  .just  signifies  the 
rapid  expansion  this  sport  has 
receivg^i  at  City  A.'ollege.  It 
not  only  has  the  solid  backing 
oj  tiie  P  E.  department,  but 
al.so  of  the  strident  body. 

in  the  b<>ginning  the  team 
grew  from  a  lowly  six  mem- 
bers (o  its  present  membi-r- 
ship  of  18  players.  Further 
expansion  is  planned  for  the 
summer  season,  the  tean^  ex- 
pects to  increase  its  member- 
ship to  an  all-time  high  of  30 
to  40  players.  The  teams  ex- 
pansion in  the  summer  is  due 
to  the  adoption  of  the  "field" 


brand  of  Lacrosse. 

Tn  the  game  of  field  Lacrosse 
theopposing  teams  field  r'aven 
men  each  on  the  field.  The 
City  College  team  expects  in 
the  coming  summer  season  to 
play  the  East  Bay  Lacrosse 
Club,  the  Palo  Alto  Lacros?ie 
Ciutf.  Stanford's  team,  U.C. 
IJerkeley's  team,  and  an  as- 
sorted number  of  other  inter 
and  outer  state  teams  and 
clubs.         ^ 

During  the  remainder  of 
this  term  and  going  through 
the  fall  semester,  the  team  will 
l)e  conducting  an  extensive  re- 
cruiting drive  for  more  on- 
campus  players.  At  the  mo- 
ment the  team  is  composed 
mainly  of  City  College  play- 
ers. The-  team's  rapid  expan- 
sion this  summer  will  be  aug- 
mented by  defedJons  from  the 
San  Francisco  Lacrosse  team 
and  the  Coast  Guard.  The  S.F 
Lacrosse  Club  has  more  than 
60  members  and  is  more  than 
glad  to  send  a  few  oj  its  mem- 


bers to  its  sister  club.  But 
since  this  team  vvltt  Be  a  City 
College  team  and  of  course  Its 
colors  will  be  red  and  white, 
the  organizers  of  the — team 
would  like  to  take  in  a  lot  more 
Qty  College  members.  Any" 
and-all  that  wish  to  partici- 
pate can  drop  by  any  teanj. 
practice.  The  practices  are 
daily  and  begin  at  3  in  the 
afternoon  (on  Friday.-;  the 
team  practices  at  the  Polo 
Fields),  No  experience  is 
needed  for  this  game  which 
can  b^  picked  up  uj  a  rela- 
tively *»hort  time. 

The  .Northern  California  La- 
cross  .\ss«K'iation^hich  co- 
ordinates all  Lacrosse  activi- 
ties in  this  region  is  presently 
holding  its  1970  Benefit.  Mem- 
bers arc  cuuducliug  this  raT- 
fle  and  they  would  like  the 
support  of  the  student  body, 
rhe  drawing  will  be  conducted 
on  .Ma>  :>0  at  th«-  half-time  of 
the  North-South  All-Star  game. 
The  presence  of  the  donor  is 
ntit  needed.  - 


CCSf 


By  JOK  KONTE 

City  College  of  San  Fran- 
cisco turned  from  its  sagging 
reputation  of  .Apathy  U"  to 
a  united  campus  that  re^ 


cares  with  an  impressive  an- 
ti-war rally,  held  Monday,  May 
11  near  Smith  Hall. 


Alter  the  estimated  crowd 
of  2000  had  lef»  the  scene  of 
the  two-and-a-half  hour  as- 
sembly, a  strike  was  planned 
for    the    remainder    of    the 


school  year. 

The  students  who  gathered 
were  of  different  races,  na- 
tionalities^ and  backgrounds, 
JuitJheit4»ui4X)se  was  one-of 
unification  in  their  efforts  to 
stop  the  war  in  Indochina.  The 

crowd  listened  intently  to  the 

twelve  speakers  who  voiced 
their  views  from  Cambodia  to 
campus  police  cadets. 

Guitar  p  I  a  y4i3  g  Moses 
Thrasher,    a    CCSF    student. 


Probably  Hie  largest  crowd  of  City  College  students  ever  to 
assemble  together. 


opened  the  rally^  with  a  song 
whose  lyrics  cqncemed.,  the 
power  structure  and  leaders  of 
the  country, 

=rtw~€eSP-Stua^nr  steering 

Committee  announc^  their 
planf  for  the  student  strike  by 
reading  their  list  of  demands, 
-  1 1  Immediate  and  total  with- 
drawal  of  all  American  forces 
from  Southeast  Asia ;  2)  An  end 
to  all  war-related  activities  on 
campus;  3>  Release  of  all  po- 
litical prisoners  in  the  United 
'States;  4)  Redirection  of  pri- 
orities to  meet  the  urgent  so- 
cial and  economic  needs  of  the 
City  Cbllege  community,  on 
and  off  campus. 

Of  the  dozen  people  who 
spoke,  three  drew  the  most 
applause  from  the  audience. 
One  was  Harold  E.  McDer- 
mott,  attorney  at  law,  who  de- 
fended two  City  College  stu- 
dents,  and  fs  currently  involved 
in  a  plan  to  keep  San  Fran- 
cisco young  men  from  going 
to  Vietnam  He  represented 
Rich  MoiUemayor  and  Dan 
-Martinez,  both  who  were  bust- 


-.- — J ■ —i — — : , . : — _        .   ,  — : 


edTor  suspicion  of  iViarijuana. 
Charges  were  later  dropped 
on  the  pair,  'and  the  candid 

McDermott reassured      ..., 

crowd  that  "we  won't  sue  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  be- 
cause that's  not  .wh^re  the  ac- 

~tibn  is," " 

The  clean-shaven.  con- 
servatively dressed  lawyer 
pointed  out  that  the  action  is 
the  students  knowing  their 
rights    when    questioned    by 


campuSi  police.  He  referred  to 
the  harassment  as  being  part 
of  that  old  fashioned  docu- 
the  constitution,  that  the 


other  side  is  aJwavs  waving 
around.' 
McDermott   al.so   comment 


$L00 
-  DOMATION 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

LACROSSE  ASSOCIATION  f^O  1695 

1970   BPMFPIT 

PRIZES  *  DONOR 

L  8"  Portable  Panasonic  T.V.  Sef 
|3.  Embassy  )-lealth  Club  6  mos.  Membership  Embassy  Health  Club 

3.  Down  Sleeping  Bag  Sports-Land,  Inc. 

4.  Nord!c4  Ski  Boots  ,  Streeter  &  Quarles  West 

5.  $50  Merchandise  Order  __^ Kenneaily's  Sport  Shop 

6.  Strung  Aluminum  Tennis  Racket....". Viking  Sports  Specialists 

_     Tennis  Shoes "_  ..  :  ^    ..T .....Marina  Tennis  Shop 

^    Tgffntr^ttTrf—    ..  -  Jexdahl  &  Johnson 

7.  $25  Merchandise  Order  ., ^...^^^JlroeUe  o^  Cal.,  Inc. 

8.  Dinner  for  2  (encluding  Al.  Bev.  4  Steak)  .....L.. Piero's 

"^  $10  Merchandismg  Order    ...^._..„._,_...;..',       Russ  BIdg.Cgar  StalftSliop 

DRAWING:  SATURDAY,  MAY  30.  1970 
AT  NORTH  SOUTH  ALL-STAR  GAME 


uarasmon 

Official  publication  of  the  Journalism  Students  of  City  College  of  Son  Francisco 


ed  on  dissent  and  suppression 
•What  the  BSL  or  anyone 
else  says  here  today,  it's  all 
related  whether  we  re  talking 
about  Nixon,  .^gnew,  and  sup- 
pression of  dissent  either  by 
closing  down  the  schools  sq 
you  dont  get  it  together,  Avhe- 
ther  they're  suppressing  dis- 
sent by  shooting  or  helicopters. 
or  whatever  the  big  thing  is, -it- 
all  goes  to  one  big  thing  We 
-must  see  that  we  re  fn  a  so- 
cial and  economic  system 
where  the  big  corporations  are 
dictating  to  Hayakawa.  .\g- 
new,  .Nixon,  and  the  other  pup^ 
pets  and  this  is  the  wav  it  is," 
Berkeley  S^DS  ntember  ,An-^ 
ita  Rogers  won  favor  u  ith  the 
onlookers  with  her  remarks  on 
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Stodents  Spur  Shuixlown 


The  Greatest  Dynasties  In  Sports 


■on— 

,Vpril  28.  The  closely  contested 
battle  was  held  at  the  long  and 
difficult  Peninsula  Cninrtrr 
ttnb.  with  tfie'  goTfei^s  using 
the  back  tees. 

Greg  Corvi.  who  has  been 
,  playmg  steady  golf  lately,  led 
the  Hams  again  with  an  81. 
Consistent  John  Susko  fired 
an  82  to  support  Corvi.  OfJiFr ' 
scores  included  -Rieh  -NaWe- 
field  (85 1,  Joe  Doyle  (86),  Bob 
Simpson  ( 86 1 .  and  Jerry  Doyle 
(87». 

Next  stop  for  Uie-Rams  is 
their  .May  4th  date  in  the 
(idden  Gate  Conference  cham- 


While  flipping  through  the 
many  glorious  chapters  in  the 
history  of  sports,  one  in  over- 
come by  the  emotional  drama 
of  the  team  which  came  from 
the  dark  shadows  into  (he 
spotlight  of  champions.  Base- 


H>  Joe  Konte 
ager  Hed  .\uerbach.  and  made 
possible  by  a  man  called  Rill 
Russell.  .Nowhere  in  the  an- 
nals of  sports  is  there  a  club 
so  dominating  as  the  (  elts 
were  from  19.Stt  to  196M.  when 
thev   st<'pp«'d  into  the  vietorv 


Taylor,  liornung.  Kramer.  Da- 
vis. Xitshke.  •  and  Jordan 
These  were  the  in.struments 
of  Green  Bay  >  domination 
"that  saw  them  ganr three  con- 
secutive world  championships- 
irpm  l9tifi-f>H 


By  Paul  Thiele 

City  College  was  closed  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  May 
7th  and  8th  after  Dr,  Louis 
F,  Batmale,  vice-president  of 
the  college,  announced  his  de- 
cision to  close  the  campus  on 
the  preceding  Wednesday, 

"I  will  follow  the  Governor's 
recommendation  and  close 
City  College  on  Thursday  and 
Friday."  Batmale  said,  Gov- 
ernor  Reagan  had  previously 


suggested  that  California  state 
-cbUeges   and   universities   be 


bilization  Committee  counted 
over  170  college  campu-ses  that 
had  already  suspended  classes. 
The  audience  at  the  nleetmg. 
about  50  people,  exchanged 
views  about  how  the  obsei^- 
ance  should  he  conducted, 
where,  and  when.  One  emo- 
tional student  shouted  that  a 
convocation  and  peaceful  rally 
would  do  no  good,  and  that  the 
only  way  to  get  anything  done 
would  be  by  shutting  down  ^»|| 


recognition  of  the  decision. 

At  12:37  pm",  the  council 
meeting  was  adjourned  ahead 
of  time  and  most  of  the  audi- 
ence followed  the  committee 
to  President  Conlan's  office. 
Most  of  the  followers  waited 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Educa- 
tional Services  building  and 
the  number  of  student  onlook- 
ers grew  steadily.  Some  sat  in 
front  of  the  office  door  while 
nlherai  waited  along  the  stair- 


friday  Hally 
^hows  Student 
Awareness 

By  JI.M  BROWNING  .  ^ 

A  rally  to  "show  the  stu- 
dents concern"  over  the  re- 
cent Invasion  of  Cambodia  by 
l.S.  troops  and  the  subse- 
quent killing  of  four  Kent  Slate 
I  niversity  students  was  heW 
last  Friday  in  Sioe. 

Several  speakers  spoke 
about  the  grave  crisis  in  South- 
east Asia  and  how  that  relates 
to  the  students  and  workers 
of  this. country. 

Charlie    Moore     from     the- 

-^Movement  for  a  Democratic 

Mihtary  explained  that  .MD.M 

is    an   organization   of   G.l.'s 

"who  are  opposed  to  fighting 

wars  and   are   fighting   back 

(Continued  on  Page  5i 


Dr.  Alfred  Tapsen 

(Photos  by  ColHns 

the  national  striking  of  cam- 
puses. She  said  that  the  strite 
must  go  beyond  the  campus 
if  it  is  to  be  effective. 

The   stiidents  have  a   dif- 
ferent kino  of  problem,  and 
that  is  how  to  keep  the  gov- 
ernment down    But  could  vou 
imagine  If  all  the  longshore^^ 
men.  all  the  teamsters,  all  the 
postal  workers  and  telephone 
workers  said  no  to  this  war. 
that  would  really  stop  every- 
I Continued  on  Page  8 


A  Time  To  Act 

EDITORS  NOTE:  This  editorial  is  being  run  in  student 
newspapers  across  the  country.  At. press  time  the  papers 
at  the  following  schools  had  agreed  to  run  the  editorial 
Lniversity    of   Texas.    Boston    Pnllppp     r.^ig^t^     y^pth 


eight  Rams  hit  safely  Red 
Ramos,  Escalambre,  Vince 
Anderson,  Larry  Harcn.  Jim 
Scacti,-Spediaccr'  t aytoT:  and 
Crosat  delivered  the  string 
of  hits,  and  before  the  dust 
cleared,  CCSF  led  8-2. 

But  Foothill  bounced  back 
for  three  run  innings  in  the 
fourth  and  sixth  to  tie  the 
score ^  .setting  up  the.Ram^: 
-heroics  in  the  seventh. 
""  The  Ram  explosion  against 
Foothill  came  just  five  days 
after  being  three-hit  in  a  6-1 
loss  to  Diablo  Valley. 

Taylor,  Spediacci.  and  Ra- 
mos   collected    the    lone 


balls  ama/in'  .Mets  were  oBe_ 
of  these  Cinderella  teams,  re- 
bounding  from  the  shackles  of~ 
u  patented  loiier  to  reach  th4^ 


circle  ten  consecutive  times. 
j)uring  this  p«'ri(>d.  the  Boston 
T^tsler    resembled    a    "Who's 

Whn"  of  the  NBA.  IWMden  tlwi 


as  CCSF  struck  out  fourteen 
times,  Johnny  Farrell  was 
_lhe  losing  pitcher  as  he  was 
tagged  for  all  six  runs  while 
allowing  nine  hits.  Jim  Daly 
came-  on  to  blank  DVC  on 
two  hits  for  the  final  two 
mmngs.  . 


ptonsfnps  at  Castlewood.  In 
this  tourney,  teams  and  In- 
dividuals vie  for  recognition 
and  a  shot  at  the  State  tour- 
ney. The  g^olfers  shoot  for  the 
medalist  honors,  while  the  top 
team  advances  to  (he  meet 
with  rojund  robin  winner. 
TioT. 


pinnacle  of  success  as  world 
champs.  The  Philadelphia 
F^agles  .of  football  fame  are 
another  case  in  the  world  of 
upsets  when  they  captured  the 
title  in  1960.  And  basketball 
has  shared  in  the  dramatic 
suspense  of  a  club  rising  from 
the  slums  of  the  NBA  into 
national  prominence  with  the 
'68  surge  of  the  Baltimore 
BulleU. 

But  great  as  these  organiza- 
tions  were  in  providing  fans 
with  such  thrills  in  their  bid 
for  acclaim,  they  are  only  a 
morsel  in  the  vast  land  of  the 
real  backbone  of  professional 
athletes:  the  dynasty. 

The  Boston  Celtics  were  one 
itles,  cotistructcd 
by  Coach  and  General  Man- 


giant  pivotman.  there  was  Sam 
Jones.  K.  C,  Jones.  Bob  Cousy. 
Tom  lleinshon.  John  {lavlicek, 
and  Frank  Ramsey. 

Vince  Lombardi.  a  magic 
name  among  even  football 
novices,  invented  a-^maet«ne- 
called  the  Green  Bay  Packers. 
The  dynamic'  coach,  possibly 
the  greatest  field  general  in 
all  of  "sports,  took  over  the 
floundering  Pack  after  a 
which  saw  them 


Ras«-biill  has  its  bvi nversToh 
of  a  club  which  enjoyed  a 
lengthy  stay  at  the  top  of  the 


sports  globe,  the  N-ew  York" 
Yankees.  The  bombers  from 
the  Bronx  participated  in  the 
World  .Seriek  in  14  of  16  years. 
Casey  Stengel,  the  ol"  master 
with  the  gift  of  gab.  led  the 
Yanks  to  19  ehampionshigSj^ 
-before  being  replaced  bv  Ralph 
Houk  in  1961.  A  few  of  the 
stars  responsible  for  the 
Yankees'  succeHs  were  Mickey 
Mantle.  Roger  Maris.  Joe  Di- 
maggio.     Yogi     Berra.    Billy 


win  only  one  ^am^  But  the 
methodical.  compassionate, 
hard-driving  mentor  drafted, 
traded  and  bid  until  he  had 
finally  assembled  one  of  the 
most  fluid  mechanisms  ever 
known  to  sports.  Lombardi 
was  the^  main  switrh  that  ar- 


tivated  the  gears  called  Starr,'    did  the  talking 


Martin.     Phil     fLiiiuUh'  and 
Whitey  Ford. 

Yes,  these  three  awesome 
teams  were  not  one-vear  can- 
didates, and  they  didn't  sur=- 
prise  anyone.  The  Celts,  Pack- 
ers, and  Yankees  didn't  need 
the  publicity  of  a  dream  team. 
In  Iheir   casa,   their   rooopds 


\         — 


closed. 

,    The  stirtmlusfor 
action    was    the    Wednesday 
meeting  of  Student  -Council  in 
which     Guardsman     Feature 
Editor.    Tom    Cleaver,    sub- 
mitted a  proposal  asking  for.a 
convocation   day  on   Wednes- 
day, .May  12  and'ia  strike  oiT 
the'  following  Friday   in   ob- 
servance of  the  four  students 
killed  at  Kent  University  and 
^in   condemnation   of  U,S,    in- 
'volvement  in  A.sia, 
^-  Sally    Moore,  a   chief  pro- 
ponent of  the  Vesohition.  elab-' 
orated    on    its    intent    at    the 
council  meeting, 
'.^We  \e  got  t^  cop<lemn  the 
"  sort  of  actTvity  that  happened 
at    Kent-.    I    think    the    most 
effective  way  to  protest  is  by 
calling    for    a    su.spension    of 
olanBea."  Oallv  JdUfrt  that  a 


college  campuses  in  the  coun- 
try and  using  guns  against  the 
police  and  National  Guard, 
jeeunciinaan  Charles  Smitfr 
said  that  he  understood  the 
man's  claim  but^did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  violence  he  .sug- 
gested. 

Clea\}er's  resolution  was 
amended  so  that  the  convoca- 
tion day  would  take  place  on 
Friday,  May  8.  featuring 
speakers  in  the  men's  gym 
followed  by  a  mass  meeting 
on  campus  with  a"  suspension 
of  classes  on  the  same  day. 
The  council  favored  the  mo- 


tion with  nine  yes  votes  and 
two  ab.stentions, 

.Associated  Students  Presi- 
dent, Renato  Lariiii  then  sujg- 
gested  that  a  group  consisting 
of  the  .Student  Council  and  five 
members  of  the  audience  to 
be  chosen  by  Cleaver,  go  im- 


way  for  progress  reports  from 
the  people  inside, 

Conlan  was  not  in  his  office 
^i  4he-ttme^s<y  th-   BatmaTe' 
talked    with    the    committee. 
Dean     Ralph     HilLsman    and 
Director  of  Student  Activities. 
Art    Samuels,   also  discussed 
the  purpose  of  the  resolution 
with  the  students- 
Councilman    Roger   Cas.sell 
suggested  that  the  President 
take    "dynamic    action  "    and 
close  the  campus  regardless 
6f  what  the  Board  of  Educa- 
ttbTi     or     Superintendent     of 
Schools    might    say.    Council- 
man   John    Ck)ebel    said.    "If 
you   don't  close  the  campus, 
there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
people  .with  frustrations^  who 
will  throw  them  at  a  window  ' 
"Who  will  take  responsibil- 
ity to  insure  non-violence  at 
the     coiivocatiop''"     .Sflmiu-lv 


eastern,  Amherst.  George  Washington,  Stanford.  LCL.\ 
Purdue,    Indiana,   College  of  Wooster,   North   Carolina 
.Maryland,   Rugers,   Trinity,   Wesieyan.   Haverford,   Har- 
vard.  Cohmibia.  i^rinceton.  UmveriUty  uf  PennsvlvgWig? 


report  from  the  Student  .Mo-     G.  Conlan's  office  in  K-200  for 


mediately  to  fiT,«.iarn>  Loul.'«     asked.  Vicfiir  Grnrfof  Vht-  AcJ 


■(  untinued  on  Page  8^ 


lniversity  of  Oregon,  I' C.  Berkeley,  Duke,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, Cincinnati,  Cornell,  Dartmouth,  Brown,  Illinois, 
Ohio  Sjate,  Kansas.  L'SC.  Michigan  State,  lniversity  of 
Washington.University     of     .Minnesota,     Rliode     Island 

Syracuse  and  Vanderbilt.  

President  Nixon  s  unwarranted  and  illegal  decision  to 
send..  American  combat   forces   into__£anibodia^  and   Iq 

vTesume  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  demands  militant, 
immediate  and  continued  opposition  from  all  American.s' 
Through  his  unilateral  executive  move,  the  President  has 
placed  our  country  into  a  state  of  Emergency  lie  has 
Ignored  the  constitutional  preogativc  of  Congress  and  has 

'  i-evoaied  the  sham  of  his  policy  nf  V^Ptr.ami7:,tiMn  ■,  p»iw.y 
which,  through  a  torturous  process  of  logic  demands  that 
we  escalate  the  war  m  order  to  enable  American  troops 
to  withdraw. 

He  ha.s  demonstrated  that  .American  foreign  polity  stills 
dictaTes   the  hece.ssrty   to  sacrifice   American   lives,   to 
ravish   independent  countries  and  to  squander  our  re"- 
.sources  and  eherey 
The  I  reside!^  has  tragically  misgaiiged  (he  mood  of  the 


fmitlnued  on  Page  41 
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Ecology  Debate 
On  Pesticides, 
Over  Population 

Should  1H)I  br  baniud? 
Jerry  (u'lirge  and  l)a\id  Sut- 
tun  art'  population  t'colo^ists 
.and  /iHtlogy  instructors  at  SF 
Stale  t  oflege.  They  will  debate 
the  future  of  the  ecology 
movement,  as  well  as  the  pros 
and  eons  of  inseetieides  on 
Thursda>.  May  N.  at  11  a.m. 
In  room  100  of  the  Science 
buildingr—  -^ — —      ■        ■•  -  : 

Sutton  and  George,  mem- 
bers ol  the  Zero  Population 
Growth  (ZrCii  speakers  bu- 
reau, have  lectured  on  various 
issues,  such  ^s  pesticides  and 
the  over-population  problems 

Insecticides  such  as  DDT 
have  been  criticized  because 
they  are  poisonous  to  people 
ami  are  causing  the  extermi- 
nation of  birds  such  as  the 
"bdld  eagle.         — v    .-^ 

They  have  also  Tieen  de- 
leiuied.  becau.se  pi-sticides 
kii!  disea.se-carrying  insects, 
saving  lives  and  food  crops 

George  and  Sutton  will  also 
di-scuss  the  luture  of  the  ecol- 
ogy movement 

TWj»  eco-debale  is  one  in  a 
series  of  ecology  lectures  spon-- 
sored   -b\     the    experimentlir 
ciJUege  ecology  group. 


S«>cond  semester  Retail  Fioristry  students  Adrianne  Chin  and 
Carol  Knaus  1 1  and  r  above  i  were  among  those  Retail  Floristry 
students  who  received  awards  fur  their  window  displays 
created  for  the  12th  .Annual  Open  House  held  by  the  department 
on  .\pril  14. 

The  day-long  open  house  was  capped  by  a  dinner  at  which 
awards  were  presented.  First  place  for  window  displays  was 
won  by  .Mrs.  Kathleen  Frances  Knope  and  .Mrs.  Dorothy  Max- 
ine  Collins.  .Miss  Kilio  Yonemochi  won  the  second  prize.  The 
third  place  winner  was  Talbot  K.  .Anderson.  _, 

Five  students  also  received  scholarships  during  the  cere- 
monies. They  were:  Miss  Maria  Scandova.  High  School  (irant; 
.Michael  Scroggins,  Victor  Stein  Memorial  (irant;  Miss  .Meiko 
Takahashi.  Felix  l.aSa.lle  (irant;  Miss  Kathryn  Williams,  iVIeale 
Brother  (irant.  and  Miss  Myrna  Rich,  Ro|lM>rt  (caiman  Me 
moriul  Grant. 

'^his  year  the  student  award  went  to  Miss  Laura  Olocco  who 
was  also  the  originator  of  the  window  display  theme— •.Vstrol 
ogy- The  Zodiac  Signs." 


Loadina  Zone  Rocks  Gym 


— y- 
By  Bruno  Porner 

Approximately  750  students 
dhowed  up  to  see  and  hear  the 


■  '.II  n  imnw^w^w^i^— ^^^i»j»^^i^ -       — -1 

Associated  Students  present 
Linda  Tillery.  Of  course,  you 
have    to  include   the  quintet 


Campus  Library  Offers 
New  Audio-Visual  Services 


that  backed  her.  because  t6- 
gether  they  form  the  Loading 
Zone.  In  case  you  missed  it 
from  11.30  to  1  on  May  5  in 
the  men's  gym.  here  is  what 
place.         . 


-^i- 


7^ 

"Many  stodenR'd&iMt  know 
^bout  the  extra'  facilities 
and  services  we  now  jofter." 
s^id  Mrs  Ethel  Crockett,  di- 
rettor  of  CCSF  library  serv- 
ices, in  a  recent  interview. 


Uie 


BlHIDi        — 
uarasman 


»talf 


Ming  i970 


raMettprTtvutlaMe 

With  the  help  of  the  NDEA, 
a  grant  in  1968  enabled  the  li- 
brary to  buy  equipment  which 
is  available  for  use  by  individ- 
ual students.  The  grant  also 
provided  funds  to  buy  record- 
"ings  of  music,  dramatics,  etc. 
which  are  available  on  cas- 
sette tapes  in  the  library.  In 
addition  to  assigned  listening, 
the  library  has  popular  music 
which  a  student  may  listen  to 
while  studying.  The  cassettes 
are  at  the  circulation  desk. 

On  April  8..  1970,  the  library 
received    an    additional    five 


.  For  one  thing  Linda  Tillery 
was  the  principal  mover  of 
the  group.  She  was  so  fantas- 
tic in  belting  out  the  blues 
(along  with  some  jazz-rock) 
that  she^  got  a  little  out  of 
hand. 

I  was  sitting  in  direct  line 
with  the  vocal  amplifier.  Sev- 
eral times  I  was  jerked  for- 
ward due  to  the  tremendous 
power. 

Miss  Tillery,  who  is  rather 
plump,  remarked  at  one  point' 
"I  know  all  you  people  who 
left,  went  out  into  tfie-parking 
lot  and  had  a  doobee.  "  (For 
those  of  you  who  consider 
"The  Rites  of-Spring  "  exotic, 
a  "doobee  "  is  a  slang  term  for 
dope.) 


Academic  Senate 
Nixes  Nixon^s  War 


A  Recapitulation 
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In  thci,r  second  meeting  in  as  many  weeks,  the  Academic 
Senate  on  Momkty.  May  11.  coiivoiuhI  in  special  pk'nai  y  ^'s.s4tHi 
— this  lime  to  hear  a  plea  lor  support  from  the  Stiiiieiit  Steering 
Committee  and  those  studi'iits  who  ha\e  been  working;  sinoe— 
Tluir-<day  seeking  tofoi  imitate  ^"worknbtp  plan  whori^yr" 
those  members  of  the  college  community  who  wished  to  do  so 
might  w'ork  for  peace  for  the  rest  of  the  semester. 

FoUowmg  IS  me  text  oune  re.solution  proposed  l>\'  Don  Peter--- 
son  and  passed  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  168  to  .58: 

The  .\cademic  Senate  of  City  College  of  San  Francisco  accept", 
the  students'  request  for  an- eint  to  business  as  usual,  and  that^ 
those  instructors  who  do  not  wish  to  turn  their  classes  over  to  * 
the  problems  cited  by  the  stude;its,  give  their  students  the 
perogative  of  devoting  the  rest  of  the  semester  to  work  toward 
satisfactory  solution  of  these  same  problems  without  penally. 

The  .Academic  Senate,  in  their  plenary  session  Tuesday.  .May 
5.  voted  to  s£Tid  a  resolution  to  President  Nixon  concerning 
L'  S.  involvement  in  the  war  in  Southeast  .Asia. 

The  resolution  w  as  a  special  order  of  business  introduced  by 
Dr.  .Alfretl  Tapson.  history  and  political  science,  and  12  other 
faculty  members  who  had  petitioned  to  have  it  added  to  the 
agenda  of  the  meeting.  The  Senate  passed  the  resolution  bv  a 
vote  of  103  to  54.  m  .   ~T         '"-^^ 

The  re.solution  read  as  follows: 
WIIKRE.VS.  we  believe  the  i'resident  of  the  I  nited  States  has 
further  escalate<l  the  war  in  Southeast  .Asia  by  sending  .Amer- 
ican trtHtps  into  C  ambodia.  and 

WHERE.AS.  we  believe  this  action  will  tend  t<»  lengthen  the  war 
and  bring  upon  the  I  nited  States  the  condemnatTon  of  all  the 
world,  and 

WHEREAS,  we  believe  the  faculty  of  C.C .S.F.  must  add  Us 
voice  to  the  griming  sense<»t  domestic  frustration  and  impotence 
in  the  face  of  increasing  brutali/.ation  of  our  sociej-v,  juuJjhe- 
increasingly  oppressive  reaction.by;  government  agencies  to 
public  protest. 

THEREFtmE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Faculty  of  (  .(  S.F. 
condemn  the  Unconstitutional  action  of  the  President  in  sending 
troops  into  Cambodia  without  the  prior  knowledge  and  consent 
of  the  Congress,  and 

BE  IT  FLRTIIER  R^OLVED.  the  chairman  uf  the  Academic  - 
Senate  be  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  resolution  to  the 
President  and  the  two  United  StaU*s  Senators  from  (  alifornia.     - 

The  majority  of  the  faculty  present  were  supportive  of  student 
feelings  abotft  the  situation  in  Cambodia. 

Dr.  Tapson  said.  "We  should  support  the  students  against  — 
this  immoral  act.  I  urge  you,  I  ask  you,  to  pass  this  very  gentle 
resolution." 

One  speaker  felt  that  the  faculty  should  not  be  divided  over 
the  resolution  because  it  contained  statements  of  opinion  and 
not  all  the  faculty  members  were  of  those  opinions.  Another 
speaker  suggested  that  fa&ulty  Tneml>ers  also  write  to  or  wire" 
their  Congressmen  because  such  action  would  be  much  more 
effective  than  the  resolution. 


CAMbqdia—  Then  oiirNow 


-By  Tom  C4e»vei- 

Prince   Norodom  Sihanouk, 

neutralist  Prime  Minister  of 
Xambodia  since  the  1940s,  was 

overthrown  in  a  rightist  mill 


tary  coup  on  March  18th  while 
on  a  state  visit  to  France,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  China. 

^Americam  military  leaders 
have  long  hoped  to  get  the 
chance-  to  go  into  Cambodia 
and  'clean  out"  areas  used  by 
the  National  Liberation  Front 
and  the  People's  Army  of 
Vietnam.  Sihanouk's  absence, 
and  the  willingness  of  certain 
Cambodian  military  men  to 
attempt  a  coup,  provided  them 
with  this  chance.  While  it  can- 
not be  proven  that  the  CIA 
had  anything  to  do  specifically 
with  the  coup,  the  CIA  is  heav- 
ily involved  in  covert  opera- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
coups  to  install  rightist  mili- 
tary-dominated governments 
have  long  been  a  haUmark  of 
CIA  operations.  Since  the  U.S. 
government  was  the  only  party 
who  would  stand  to  gain  any- 
thing out  of  a  coup  such  as 
this  one,  CI.A  involvement  isjL 
distinct  possibility. 


Tuesday  Counter-Rally  Supports 
Continuation  of  Classes       "=~ 


Midnoging   Eiiflor 
Neyvs  Editor    \ 


Paul   Tkwie 
Jim  Bfowning 


cassette  recocders  for  individ- 

iial  use. 

Film  I.OOPS 


The  organist  was  remark- 
able  as  he  pushed  through  the 
keyboards.      The      drummer 


'Oh  May  12 r  the  Ram  was 

again  the  scene  of  a  rally  — 
a  conservative  kind.  A  group 
of  students,  with  support  of 
the  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom (YAF),  staged  the  rally 
"to  show  the  public  that  there 


explained  the  notice  sent  out 
by  the  12-member  steering 
committee  concerning  class 
situations  ("Academic  .Am- 
nesty" i  earlier  that  day. 
Referring  to  Johnsons 
p«ych.  he>  said    •We've  been 


tf  ■«■  ■ 
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The  Guardsman  is  the  weekly  publica- 
tion of  the  students  of  the  |ournolism 
dgportment     ol    City    Colleije    of     San 


"r  Also  availabte  for  ^todent"^ 
use  are  film  loops,  which  are 
single-concept  silent  films 
running  four  to  five  minutes. 
One  loijp  deals  with  the  uses 
of  the  slide  rule  Others  ex-. 
plain  theafncal  make-up.  ar- 
chtticture.  life^^ences,  etf^~ 

.Micro-Film 

In  addition,  there  is  a  micro- 
film cabinet  contaiiium  films 
of  all  i.ssues  of  The  .New  York 
Times  since  19,30   This  collec- 


_garned  _a  roujid  .of  applause     Itogano 


are  students   here   who  tirith      tfyTnjg'to   keep    it    open.    All 

we're  saying  is  that  once  the 
school  is  open,  people  —  the 


that     City     College     remain 
open,  "    according    to   Dennis. 


Froncisco.  It  is  published  eoch  Wed- 
nesdoy  during  the  college  yeor  with 
the  exception  of  holidoys  ond  vaca- 
tions The  opinions  expressed  in  the 
columns  ond  editorials  ore  those  of 
the  indiv'iduol  writers  and  not  neces- 
sarily those  of  the  Gaardsman,  the 
departfnel>t  or  the  college  Editoriol 
ofricc.  304.  Science  Hall,  telephone 
587-7577,  ext  446  or  447  Moil  od- 
dress  SO  Pheiun  Ave  .  San  Francisco, 
•*«**  — 


tion  is  comp»)sed  of  1.2(X)  reels 
of  micro-film  with  10  is.sues 
per  reel  Indexes  to  the  reels 
are  located  in  the  Reference 
Department. 

The  lilirary  also  has  a  spe- 
cial reader-printer  which,  for 
a  dime,  will  copy  any  article 


after  .a  long  solo  during  a 
very  long  number.  The  bassist 
was  so  loud  that  he  could  be 
heard  d«nvnstairs  m  the  weight 
room  mot  noted  for  lieing  di- 
rectly   underneath    the    gynx. 

..either J.   The  tenor   Lrombone- 
and  alto  saxophone  provided 
giK)d  sounds  as  they  replaced 

-the  electric  guitar,  so  regarded 
as  traditional  by  a  number  of 
rock  fans.  •    - 

The  Loading  Zone  proved 
to  be  a  pretty  g(»od  dance 
group,  as  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  people  who  partook. 

: The  concert  was  originally 

ijcheduled  for  the  Ram  statue 
but  Director  ol  Student  .Activi- 
ties.   Art    Samuels    said   that 


Hum  thf  iiiicin  lilfii  fur  per-  .  he  moved  it  r»  tht-'. Men's  Gym 


The  first  speaker  was  Daryle 
Johnson  (the  chief  organizer 
of  the  rally  i  who.  before  the 
rally  began,  said,  '•wo  have 
the  right  to  go  to  schiNil."  [)ur, 
ing  the  mainstream  of  hrs 
^piuich  he  said:  "The Students 
havt-  The  right  th  atleml  class- 
es! It  is  the  adi  linistration's 
duty  to  protect  the  right  of 
students  to  go  to  college.  Each 
of  us  has  a  right  to  attend^- 
classes  and  for  no  reason 
should  this  campus  be  closed!" 
.\fter  he  finished,  .lohnson 
urged  the  crowd  of  several 
hundred  students  to  chant 
"Keep  it  Open!"  knidly.  so 
that  the  administratif'hi  can 
hear  it." 

The  next  speaker  was  Car- 
\nn  Mclenilfy— rhiff  mn,<t|i^^i| 


students,  the  faculiy  —  will  d- 
ther  conduct  their  clas.ses  or 
work   in  anti-war  activities." 

The  third  speaker  was  Dan 
Allen  orihe  English  Depart- 
ment. His  speech  was  devoted 
to  explainir)g  the  .Academic 
-Amnesty  resolution.       _^  — 

The  Ta'st  speaker  w  tis" Ger-^ 
aid  .lahodi  of  BSl'  who  made 


—  4 


a  short  announcement. 

Johnson  took  the  platform 
once  again  to  summarize  the 
purp<ise  of  the  affair  and  to 
thank  I'veryone  with  the 
words  do  In  Peace  i which 
should  be  the  slogan  of  the 
anti-war  movement i 


The  rally  was  punctuated  by 
sparse  heckling  from  as.sorted 
people,  especially  the  type 
that  was  prominent  in  the  pre- 
ccituOirtaysrallv.  A  KGO  utnt: 


snnal  reference. 


because  of  inclement  weather       °^  '^^'  ^'^>  "  '•^">'   M*':  '"^1^''      film.-<i  th.'  rally  for  TV 


"'~\ 
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Shortly  after  the.  coup,  the 
new  government  began  work- 
ing against  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  and  the  North 
Vietnamese.  The  embassies 
of  both  parties  in  Phnom  Penh, 
the  capital,  were  sacked  by 
mobs  while  government  troops 
stood  idly  by.  watching  with- 
out making  any  moves  to  stop 
it.  Massacres  of  Vietnamese 
civilians — many  of  whom  were 
born  in  Cambodia  and  have 
-iiever  lived  in  Vtetnam— be- 
gan early  in  March.  In  part, 
this  has  as  much  to  do  with 
traditional  Vietnamese-Cam- 
bodian hostility — a  struggle 
reaching  back  nearly  a  thou- 
-sand years— as  it  does  with  any 
current  political  disagree- 
ment. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese  have 
been  rounded  up,  placed  in 
cimc<>ntration  camps,  and 
killed  by  Cambodian  soldiers. 
Repfirts  of  these  ma.ssarres 
appearetl  almost  daily  in  the 
-«»aJ4H-  iH-ws  mt^iu  (hnnighinit 
-April.  Vietnamese  civilians 
have  also  Ijeen  used  iis  shields 
by  Cambodian  troops  when  go- 
ing into  villages  thought  to  be 
held  by  troops  of  the  NLF 
and  the  .North  Vietnamese. 

Official  .Aiflerican  involve- 
m«nt  in  tho  struggle  in  Cam- 
bodia  did  not  begin  until  late 
in  .April,  when  it  was  re- 
ported   that -American  Army 


-advisors  would  accompany 
the  Vietnamese  Army  units 
they  were  attached  to  during 
raids  into  Cambodia— official- 

"ly  "in  hot  pursuit"  of  fleeing 
NLF  and_North  Vietnamese 
troops. 

"  The  reaction  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  Washington 
to  this  news  was  one  of  dis- 
tress. When  it  had  become 
clear  that  the  possibility  of 
U.S.  involvement  was  a  dis- 
tinct one.  many  senators  and 
representativesjiifa  made  it 
clear  to  the  Nixon  Adminis- 

"tratton  that  they  would  not 
support  this  move.  Many  of 
the  critics  came  from  the 
President  s  own  partv  on  Cap- 

Jtol  Hill. 

—  On  .AprH  rWtth.  President 
Nixon   addressed    the   nation. 


anff  discTosed  that  American 
Army  units  would  invade  Cam- 
bodia, in  order  to  seek  out  and 
destroy  enemy^  base^Faiiip^ 
there.  President  Nixon  stated 
that  this  wiis  not  an  invasion, 
that  l'.S.  and  South  Vietnam- 
ese forces  did  not  seek  terri- 
torial gains  in  Cambodia,  and 
that  they  would  leave  as  soon 
as  they  had  chased  out  "the 
enemy."  Declaring  that  he 
was  not  worried  about  being 
a  one-term  president— an  allu- 
sion to  the  fate  of  Lyndon 
Johnson— he  asked  not  that  the 
country  support  him,  but 
rather  "our  brave  men  in 
Vietnam,  fighting  for  free 
dom." 

The  administration's  ration- 
ale for  this  action  was  that  by 
cutting  off  the  enemy  from  his 
base  camps,  it  would  shorten 
the  war  and  allow  him  to 
quickly  resume  the  withdrawal 
of  150,000  troops  that  he  had 
announced  on  April  20th.  Many 
members  of  Congress,  pri- 
marily the  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  expressed  their 
-disbelief  that  widening  the 
war  would  somehow  shorten 
it.  Senator  Fulbright,  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  went 
over  the  events  of  the  pre- 
vious five  years,  showing  that 
every  escalation,  every  widen- 
ing of  the  war,  had  resulted 
in  increasing  the  casualties 
and  prolonging  the  war.  de- 
spite official  statements  that 
such  actions  would  bring  the 
.  war  to  a  quick  and  honorable 
end. 

Senator  .'Vlike  .Mansfield  of 
.Montana.  .Senate  .Majority 
Leader,  stated  that  because  of 
this  action  he  would  refuse  tb 
vote  for  any  more  foreign  aki 
bills.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  refused. to  support 
a  Cambodian  request  for  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  military  aid. 
Senator  Ted  Kennedy  called 
the  invasion  a  "terrible  trag- 
edy"; Senator  (ieorge  Aiken 
of  Vermont— dean  of  Senate 
Republicans— said  it  was  pos- 
sibly the  worst  mistake  of  the 
war.  Predictably.  Ciovernnr 
Reagan,  Senator  George  Mur 
phy,  and  llonse  Republican 
Leader  (ieraid  Ford  all  enthu 
siastically  supported  the  Pres- 
ident's actions. 

Many  congressmen  and  sen- 
ators are  upset  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  President  .\ix- 
un's  action's.  Tfcldltionally.  the — 
President  is  supposed  to"  seek 
the  approval  of  Congress  be- 
^ofe — committing — American 


carried  into  Cambodia.  Even 
with  all  these  precautions, 
COSVN  was  not  to  be  found. 


troops  to  actkHi.  It  is  so  slated 
directly  in  the  Constitution. 
Several  congressmen,  notably 
California  Representative 
George  Brown,  have  called 
publicly  for  the  President's 
impeachment  on  the  freumt 
that  his  actwns  are  unconsti- 
tutional. 

In  Cambodia  itself.  Amer- 
ican forces  have  been  seek- 
ing to  capture  COSVN— Cen- 
tral Office  for  South  Vietnam 

■the   enemy's   mohile   head 


and  enemy  soldiers  who  werfe 
captured  in  the  area  have 
stated  that,  while  COSVN  was 
operating  in  the  area,  the 
hgadquarters  had  moved  out 
three  days  previously  on 
warnings  that  the  invasion 
was  coming.  If  this  is  so,  the 
enemy  knew  of  these  supposed- 
ly top-secret  plans  the  day 
they  were  first  announced  in 
the  U.S.  High  Command  in  Sai- 
gon! So  far,  troops  in  the 
Ftshook  have  met  little  re- 
sistance from  the  enemy, 
though  they  claim  to  have 
found  large  stores  of  rice  and 
other  supplies  in  deep  bunk- 
ers throughout  the  area. 

In  the  meantime,  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  began  to  bomb  tar- 
gets in  North  Vietnam  again, 
after  a  bombing  halt  lasting 
eighteen  months.  News  of  the 
attacks  came  even  before 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
had  announced  in  Washington 
that  the  government  was  con- 
sider4ng-  recommencing  the 
attacks.  Ostensibly,  the  at- 
tacks were  against  anti-air- 
craft positions  that  had  been 
firing  on  unarmed  reconnais- 
sance planes,  though  more 
than  150  aircraft  were  involved 
in  the  raids  on  .May  1st.  The 
cities  hit  in  these  raids  were 
the  same  four  that  had  been 
the  original  targets  of  the  lim- 
ited airstrikes  made  following 
the  "Maddox  Incident"  in 
August  1964.  At  present,  the 
government  has  announced 
that  the  raids  have  been  called 
off  again,  and  no  new  raids 
have  been  reported  in  the 
press. 

The  history  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Indochina  extends 
over  twenty  years,  since  the 
late  1940s,  when  the  govern- 
ment first  began  giving  sup- 
plies In  the  French  who  were 
then  fighting  to  maintain  co 
lonial  control  over  (he  Indo- 
chinese  peninsula.  The  entiri' 
history  of  our  involvement 
has  Ijcen  one  of  escalation 
after  escalafton.  each  one  de- 
signed (o  bring  ab«iut  a  quick 
settlem«'nl  and  an  'honorable 
peace. " 

In  19.55.  President  Eisen- 
hower authorized  the  dispatch- 
ing of  ,500  .American  military 
advisors  to  South  Vietnam,  to 
help  the  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment of  Ngo  Dinh  Dieni  estab- 
lish  an  army.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration,  the   number  of^ 


quarters,  thought  to  be  in  "the 
Fishook"  area  of  Cambodia. 
To  do  this,  absolute  seqrecy 
was  required.  The  operation 
was  not  officially  planned  un- 
til three  days  in  advance  of 
the  jump-off  date,  and  the 
troops  were  not  informed  of 
their  ot)Jecnve  unTiT  they  were 
boarding  the  helicopters  to  be 


advLsors     was     increased     to 
about  one  thousand 

In  I96L  President  Kennedy 
authorized  an  increase  to  about 
1,560  advisors,  and  authorized 
U.S.  troops  there  to  shoot  "in 
— self^iefense."  In  1M3,  Pres- 
ident Diem  was  assassinated 
in  a  coup  planned— it  now 
turns  out— by  John  Kennedy, 
who  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Diem  was  a  hability. 
For  the  next  20  months,  mili- 
tary  government  offer  military 


namese  port  cities  in  retalia- 
tion for  an  attack  on  an  Amer- 

iyan  destroyei^.  Tlie 

recently,  facts  have  come  to 
light  that  cast  doubt  as  to 
whether  this  North  Vietnam- 
ese attack  ever  did  happen 
President  Johnson  also  used 
the  occasion  to  send  Air  Force 
fighter  squadrons  directly  Into 
South  Vietnam,  wMire  they 
were  employed  in  a  limited 
manner  to  provide  air  support 
for  South  Vietnamese  army 
operations  in  the  -country.  In 
June,  1964,  the  President  had 
authorized  American  naval 
aircraft  flying  from  carriers 
in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  to  bomb 
supply  fou4e«-in  Laos  used%y 
the  North  Vietnamese 

In  February  1965,  President 
Johnson  made  the  momentous 
decision  to  begin  the  sustained 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
In  the  nearly  four  years  that 
this  effort  was  sustained,  hiore 
bombs  were  dropped  on  North 
Vietnam  than  had  been 
dropped  by  aU  the  allied  air 
forces  on  both  Germany  and 
Japan  combined  in  World  War 
II.  The  bombing  was  meant  to 
force  the  .North  Vietnamese 
to  the  conference  table  and  to 
desist  in  their  "invaston  '  of 
South  Vietnam:  the  only  no- 
ticeable effect  of  all  this  was 
a  stiffening  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese will  to  resist  and  keep 
on  fighting. 

In    .March    1965,    the    Third 
Marine  Division  was  sent  Into 
Danang,    the   first   American 
ground  combat   units  sent  to 
Vietnam.  By  the  summer,  the 
Marines  were  engaged  In  di- 
rect   combat    throughout    the 
I  Corps  area    By  November 
1965,  the  first  .Army  divisions 
had  been  sent  in,. and  heavy 
fighlmg  had  occurred  m  the- 
la    Drang    Valley.    By    1968, 
more     than    half    a     million 
American  ground  troops  had 


been  sent  to  Vietnamr-and 
were  engaged  in  heavy  fight- 
~  there- 


was  no  noticeable  reduction  in' 
the  enemy's  will  to  fight.  In 
fact.  In  the  Tet  Offensive  of" — 
February  1968,  the  entire 
American  and  South  Vietnam- 
ese pacification  program  m 
the  villages  was  destroyed, 
every  American  base  In  the 
country  was  attacked.  Includ- 
ing the  .American  Embassy  In 
Saigon,  and  offensive  actions  " 
by  American  ground  forces 
came  to  a  complete  halt. 

Richard  Nixon  was  elected 
in  1968  because  he  said  he  had 
a  plan  to  end  the  war.  It  was- — 
not  unta  July  1969  that  he  told 
the  nation  what  his  plan 
was;  'Vletnamlzatlon  ";  the 
strengthening  of  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  and  the  with- 
drawal—In small  Increments 
—of  American  forces,  as  these 
Vietnamese  forces  finally  be- 
came capable  of  carrying  on 
the  war  themselves.  This  has 
come  down  to  an  average 
monthly  withdrawal  —  ac? 
cording  to  the  Pentagon— of 
12,000  men  per  month.  Other 
sources,  most  notably  I  F. 
Stone,  in  his  bi-weekly  journal, 
have  exposed  the  fact  that  this 
withdrawal  has  been  far 
smaller  than  official  sources 
indicate,  averaging  around 
2.000  men  per  month. 

PresWent    Nixon    may    say 
that  the  invasion  of  Cambodia 
is    not    an    expansktn    of    the 
war.  but  merely  a  short  oper- 
ation to  bring  the  war  to  an" 
end  qukkly.  However,  history 
shows     that     each     of    these 
"quick  operations"  has  led  to 
an  expanded  war.  In  the  words 
of  Congressman  Tunney.  "The 
i^irited  States  has  invol\'edir— 
self  in  an  open-ended  commit- 
ment  to  a   general   land   war 
throughout  Southeast  .Asia." 


New  Visual  Arts  Building 
Complete— Under  Inspectiori 


Th«  Visual  Arts  Building— now  compl***. 

(Photo  by  Forner) 


T^'T^ 


government  was  overthrown  in 
ccMips.  In  September  1964.  four 
different  coups  occurred  in  the 
spaee  of  thrrr-und  a-half 
weeks ! 

In  August  1964.  President 
Johnson  brought  .American 
combat  tmit^  dtr 


The  Visual  .Arts-Laboratory 
Bulldmg  located  near  the  Cre- 
atlve  Arts  Building  is  cnmplptp 


conflict  when  he  ordered  air- 
strikes  against  four  .North  Vlet- 


and  In  the  process  of  Its  final 
inspections. 

Vic  ^alo,  assistant  co-orcTi- 
nator  of  educational  manage- 
ment, said  that  the  building 
win  house  a  Photography  Lab- 
oratory and  Studio.  Advertis- 
rt-and-  Design  .Studios. 
Readmg~Labpratoiiy '.    and 


space  for  the  Printing  Tech- 
nology Department.  It  will 
also  have  regular  clossrooma 


Technical  data  on  the  new 
building,  as  given  by  Harry 
Biittiraer.  co-ordina(or  «f  edu- 
cational management,  shows 
that  the  new  building  is  being 
built  for  S1.4  million  with  an 
extra  $200,000  in  equipment. 

The  bttrtding  corcrt  a  tout 
.'J4.500  square  feet. 
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Bay  Area  Colleges  React  To 
Nixon's  JLnnouneentGnt 
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(Continued  from  Page  1) 
countr3\    The    aoLi-war    movemenU-jKhidi—iiafr- 
marched  and  protested  for  years  in  a  vain  effort  to 
reverse  the  United  States'  role  in  South  East  Asia 
has  finally  resurfaced  in  new  and  larger  numl)ers. 
~^  With  Nixd^V  lies^nowr^lnally  "exposed,  the  im- 
morality andtiypocrisy  of  our  government  has  been 
revealed  for  all  to  see. 

The  need  for  Ipimediate  action  has  never  beaTlo 
great  and  so  urg^t. 

We  therefore.  c^U  on  the  entire  academic  com- 
munity of  this  country  to  engage  in  a  nationwide 
College  Strike.  \ 

We  must  cease  biisihess  as  usual  in  order  to  allow 
the  universities  and  colleges  to  lead  and  join  in  a 
collecUve  strike  Jo  protest  American  escalation  of 
the  war.  We  do  not  call  for  a  strike  of  students 
against  the  college,  but  a  strike  by  the  entire  col- 
lege—faculty, students,  workers  and  administra- 
tors alike. 


The  reasons  for  such  a  strike  are  manifest.  First, 
►  **-•  ^iramaiio  symooi  of  our' opposition  to  a  corrupt 
and  imperialistic  war.  It  demonstrates  clearly  our 
priorities  for  the  significance  of  classes  and  ex- 
aminations pales  before  the  greater  problems  out- 
side the  classroom.  -. 


I 


We  ask  the  entire  academic  community  to  use 


Moreover,  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  within  a 
system  so  permeated  with  inequaUty,  immorality 
and  destruction  a  classroom  education  becomes  a 
hollow,  meaningless  exercise. 

But  the  necessity  of  a  strike  ,^*tends  even  far 
beyond  these  reasons.  The  strike  is  necessary  to  free 
the  academic  community  from  activities  of  sec- 
ondary importance  and  to  open  it  up  to  the  primary 
task  of  building  renewed  oppositron  to  the  war.  It 
is  necessary  to  permit  the  academic  community  to 
first  solidify  its  own  opposition  and  then  to  ask  im- 
mediately to  extend  this  opposition  beyond  these 
campuses.  .. 


\ 


this  opportunity  to  go  to  the  people  and  bring  home 
to  the  entire  nation  the  meaning  of  the  President's 
actions. 
We  urge  that  this  strike  be  directed  towards  bring 

ing  out  the  following  changes :     vt""  ^       _ 

-^  •  An    immediate    withdrawal    of   air  Amerleaii 
forces  and  business  from  South  East  Asia. 

•  Passage  of  the  Senate  amendanent  to  The  Mili- 
tary Appropiations  Act  to  deny  all  aid  from  military 
and  political  adven.ture  in  South  East  Asia. 

•  The  end  of  political  repression  at  home,  in  par-" 
ticular,  the  govei-nment's  systematic  attempts  to 
eliminate  the  Black  Panther  Partvand  other  politi- 
cal dissidents. 

•  A  reversal  of  American  priorities,  from  military 
involvements  abroad  to  domestic  problems,  in  par- 
ticular, the  problems  of  our  beleaguered  ci(ties. 

The  stage  has  been  iet,  the  issues  clearly  drawn, 
the  need  apparent.  It  is  timie  now  to  act. 


Bay  Area  college  campuses 
bristled  last  week  with  out- 
rage over  the  slaying  of  the 
four  Kent  Slate  University 
students  and  with  TtBabalea" 
protest  against  the  American 
invasion  of  Cambodia. 

More  students  boycotted 
classes  in  a  spreading  nation- 
wide wave  of  campus  strikes. 
There  were  scattered  dis- 
turbances, some  classes  were 
"cancelled  and  the  American 
nag  flew  at  half-staff  in 
several  colleges. 


The  Nation's  Colleges  Erupt 


By  Jim  Browning 

Campus  reaction  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  announcement 
that  U.S.  troops  were  inter- 
vening in  Cambodia  and  the 
subseqiUnt  murder  of  four 
Kent  State  students  by  Ohio 
National  Guardsmen,  was 
swift  and  violent  last  week. 

By  Wednesday  of  last  week 
800  colleges  and  universities— 
with  a  total  enrollment  of 
more  than  9  million  students— 
from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, reported  that  armed  con- 
frontations or  student  strikes 
were  under  way  on  their  cam- 
puses'. 

Protesting     studeifti;    ^iii- 
gered    by    President    Nixon's 
decision  to  expand  the  war  in 
Indo-Chma  and  the  KenrSTate" 
murders  destroyed  numerous 

_R()TC      buildings,     damaged 
countless  others^  and  sparked 

"numerous  violent  demonstra- 
tions.' 

By  far  the  most  tragic  event 
happened  at  Kent  State,  where 
Ohio  .National  Guardsmen 
opened  fire  on  a  group  of  stu- 
dents protesting  the  war  and 
the  presence  of  ROTC  on  cam- 
pus, kifling  four  and  wounding 
hordes  of  others.  The  Guards- 
men had  been  called  to  the 
campus  to  maintain  order  " 
after  a  group  of  400  students 
set  fire  to  the  ROTC  budding 
on  campus,  completely  des- 
troying the  structure. 

At  the  University  of  Mary- 


^land  at  Campus  Park  700  stu- 
dents battled  state  police  and 
National  Guardsmen -and  cut 
-Off  a  major  highway  after  ran- 
sacking ROTC  offices.  Mary- 
— land  Governor  Marvin  Mandel 
ordered  500  Guardsmen  into 
the  campus  of  30.000  students. 
In  Seattle,  1000  anti-war 
demonstrators  marched 
through  rush-hour  traffic  and 
pushed  their  way  into  the  em- 
ployment center  of  Boeing 
Aircraft,  protesting  that  cohn"- 
pany's  involvement  in  dje 
war. 

.At     Bloomington.     Indiana 
about    3500   of    Indiana  Uni- 
versity s  30.000  students  ap- 
proved a  demand  that  the  uni- 
versity repudiate  Mr.  Nixon's 
-Asian  policies. 

Indiana  students  h»er  held 
a  rally  in  front  of  the  ROTC 
offices  and  scuffled  with  po- 
lice.  One  hundred   fifty   stu- 


dents Wre  arrested  and  50 
other  students  were  treated 
for  injuries  at  the  campus 
hospital. 

In  Newliaven.  Connecticut, 
20.000  assembled  in  front  of 
Yale  University  to  protest  the 
trial  of  nine  Black  Panthers, 
charged  in  connection  with 
the  alleged  murder-kidnap- 
ping of  Alex  Rackley.  a  sus- 
pected police  informer  found 
dead  in  a  swamp  last  year. 

There  was  little  violence  and 
the  rallies  officially  ended 
with  a  call  for  a  nationwide 
student  strike,  starting  last 
week,  to  demand  U.S.  with- 
drawal from  Southeast  Asia, 
an  end  to  repression  of  the 
Black  Panther  Parly  and 
-nthpr- political  prisoners  and 
cessation  of  university  ties 
to  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex.   ^ 

Campus  police  cleared  the 
floor  of  about  500  sit-in  demon- 
strators at  an  ROTC  awards 
ceremony  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. Thirteen  students 
were  injured,  and  25  were  ar- 
rested. 

An  ROTC  awards  ceremony 
at  the  University  (rf  Iowa  was 
cancelled  when  about  1300 
demonstrators  marched  on  the 
university  recreation  center 
where  the  event  was  sched- 
uled. Mud  and  eggs  were 
tossed  in  a  scuffle  between  the 
marchers  and  security  of- 
ficers and  one  policeman  re- 
caivajt  minor  injuries 


At  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  SOO-poHee 
u?ed  tear  gas  to  disperse  a 
chanting  crowd  of  1500  stu- 
dents who  threatened  to  burn 
down  Callaghan  Hall  which 
houses  Navy  ROTC  offices  in 
protest  over  the  invasion  of 
Cambodia   and   the   presence 

-of  ROTC  on  the  campus. 

'  U.C.  President  Charles 
Hitch  suspended  all  classes 
and  said  that  the  college  was 
in  an  "extreme  state  of 
emergency.  " 

There  were  at  least  60  ar- 
rests, and  reportedly  two  of- 
ficers were  injured  when  they 
tried  to  extinguish  a  small  fire 
at  the  ROTC  offices. 

About  1500  demonstrators 
marched  to  the  two-dav  build- 


ing after  a  noon  rally  attended" 
by  some  10.000  students. 

At  Stanford,  a  strike  by 
students,  .faculty  memt)ers. 
and  campus  workers  virtually 
closed  down  that  entire  Uni- 
versity. ^ 

There  was  no  vk>lence.  un- 
like past  demonstrations  be- 
tween students  and  adminis- 
tration officials  over  the 
ROTC  on  campus. ~^ 

Stanford  President  fCenneth 
-f*itzer  announced  that  all 
ROTC  courses  would  be  eased 
off  the  Stanford  campus  by 
July.  1971.    -^ — ~r:__    _ 

At  San  Francisco  State  a 
group  of  3000  demonstrators 
promised  to  hold  a  student 
strike  and  throw  off  ROTC 
offices. 

The  demonstrators  had 
earlier  in  the  week  disrupted 
ROTC  classes  by  hurling 
rocks  and  bottles  at  police  and 
windows  of  several  campus 
buildings. 

A  few  windows  were  broken 
and  some  classrooms  dis- 
rupted at  Hayward  State  Col- 
lege as  some  500  anti-war  stu- 
dents marched  -  to  the  Ad- 
ministration-Fine Arts  build- 
ing to  sit-in.  many  of  them 
vowing  to  stay  "until  the  war 


in  Southeast  Asis  Is  over."     _ 

An  American  flag  was  also 
burned.  " 

At  Sonoma  State  College 
demonstrators  disrupted  fall 
registration  activities,  over- 
turning furniture  and  scatter- 
ing papers.  A  small  group  "of" 
pickets  blocked  the  entrance 
to  the  campus  for  a  time  with  ^ 
four  cars  as  part  of  an  or- 
ganized class  boycott.  Two 
students  suffered  minor  in- 
juries in  the  disturbances  and 
20  were  arrested. 

Some  500  students  paraded 
around  the  San  Jose  State 
College  campus  protesting 
U.S.  involvement  in  Cam- 
bodia. The  march  ended  when 
college  president  Hobert 
Bums  complied  with  student 
demands  to  lower  the  campus 
flag  to  half-staff  in  memory  ol- 
the  four  Kent  students. 

Student  leaders  also  called 
for  a  general  campus  strike  to 
protest  ROTC. 

Disturbances  were  also  re- 
ported at  several  other  Bay 
Area  colleges— USF.  College 
of  Marin.  Chabot  College.  St. 
Mary's.  Uaney  College.  Foot- 
hill College.  College  of  San 
Mateo.  Canada -College.  Sky- 
line College.  .Merritt  College 
and  San  Jose  City  College. 


W.dnM(lay,  May  6,  at  CCSF,  ttud«nt  r«pr**«ntat;v«  Tom 
Cl«aver  (olMve)  makes  a  progress  report  on  a  meeting  to  a 
crowd  ••♦shKlent,  in  the  lobby  of  the  Educational  Sorvics 
Building.  The  meeting  concerned  closing  the  college. 


^ariety  of  Opinions  at  friday  Rally 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

^against  the  .system  tbat  per- 
petuates them." 

"One  of  the  ways  in  which 
we  as  concerned  people  can 
stop  imperialistic  wars  is  by 
getting  out  and  talking  to  the 

_4'  -—   ^'^ut   the  need  to  put 
aown  their  arms. 

"If  25  piT  cent  or  even  10 
per  cent  of  the  G  Is  refused 
to  fight   III  Southea.st  Asia  IT 

"Would  serve  as  a  warning  to 

_tlu-  ruUn«  class  that  tho  })eopU- 
were  LiiMlTTing  to  Tilcht  in  anv 


National  Guardsmen  confronted  University  of  Wisconsin  students  as  most  of  the  Na- 
tion's colleges  and  universities  protested  U.S.  intervention  into  Cambodia. 


U-niversity  in  St.  Louis; 
I'CLA ;  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota; and  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

More  than  1000  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania's 
15.000  students,  joined  by  a 
group  from  Drexel  University, 
marched  in  front  of  Inde- 
pendence  Hall  in  Philadelphia 


About  1500  persons,  mostly  shouting  protests  against 
University  of  Cincinnati  stu-  "Nixon's  move  to  a  third 
dents,     marched     from — the — wortiTwar'"  ' 


campus  to- a  downtown  Cin 
cinnati  intersection,  where 
they  staged  a  90,minute  sit-in 
until  the  police  arrested  150 
of  the  demonstrators  and  dis- 
persed the  crowd. . 

Fire  bombs  were  thcowiv-dt 
ROTC  buiiaBigs  at  .IJobart 
College  in  New  York;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami  in  Florida; 
the  University  of  Texas;  the 
University  of  Nevada  at  Reno; 
VC  Davis;  UC  San  Diego;  the 
University  of  Michigan;  Rut- 
gersi  Ohio  State;  Michigan 
State;  Oregon  State;  MIT;  the 
University  of  Texas;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas;  and  the 
University  of  Idaho. 

ROTC  buildings  were  com- 
pletely    destroyed     at     Ken 
State;     George     Washington 


At  UCLA  90  students  were 
arrested  and  hundreds  of 
others  injured  when  5000  stu- 
dents on  campus  clashed  with 
police.  Several  fire  bombs 
were  threwfi  into  the  ROTC 
buikting,  ^!ompletely-  destroy- 
ing it. 

Police  used  tear  gas  to  dis- 
perse several  hundred  young 
people  on  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  campus. 

The  ROTC  building  was 
completely  gutted  by  fire- 
bombs thrown  by  a  crowd  of 
4000  students  protesting  the 
war. 

In  Cleveland,  about  500  stu- 
dents occupied  ROTC  offices 
on  the  Case  Reserve  Uni- 
versity campus. 

audents  from  at  I 
colleges— many     where     vio-  "  Berkeley 


lence  occurred  tollowmg  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  announcement- 
called  for  a  week-long  strike. 
Students  who  signed  the  four- 
point  resolution  calling  for  the 
strike  were  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Pennsylvania.  Princeton. 
Penn  State.  Temple.  Bryn 
Mawr,  Villanova.  Lycoming, 
Bucknell.  Rutgers,  Goucher. 
Drexel.  West  Chester  State 
and  the  Philadelphia  College 
o!~Arf 


The  national  striRe  informa- 
tion center  at  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity in  Waltham.  Massa- 
chusetts said  that  by  the 
week's  end  140  colleges  were 
on  strike,  many  of  them  "com- 
Trietely  shutdown.  "  " 

Among  the  many  colleges  oh 
strike  were  Harvard.  Holy 
Cross.  Tuft^.  Yale.  Columbia. 
Princeton,  Brown.  Penn  State, 
the  Universities  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Boston, 
Norte  Dame,  Michigan,  Illk^ 
nois.  Indiana.  Maine.  Texas, 
Nebraska,  Iowa.  Kentucky. 
Virgina,  Oregon.  Colorado, 
Florida,  Stanford.  Wisconsin. 
Kansas.  New  Mexrco.  Penn 
State.  Rhode  Island.  North-* 
western.    Houston.    Syracuse. 


ffai'tinptTialistic  nnd  raci.sl  war. 
James  Boyd,  of  Ihi-  I'ro- 
gri'sslve  Labor  Party,  said  that 
"racism  and  imperiuiisnv  are 
responsibk  "  lor  the  txpaii 
sion  of  the  war  in  .Southeast 
Asia  and  lh«-  oppression  of 
Third  World  students  and 
workers  in  this  country. 

"Wc  should  not  attack  the 
war  on  the  purely  moralistic 
grounds  that  killing  is  morally 


bad.  but  should  attack  the  sys- 
tem — ,  the  Rockefellers  and 
Morgahs  —  who  are  usinj?  this 
war  as  a  cover  for  their  imper- 
ialistic adventure  into  South- 
east Asia  and  who  are  suppres- 
sing the  people  —  especially 
Third  World  people  —  in  order 
that  they  achieve  this  superfi- 
cial goal  ^f  theirs,'  warned 
Boyd. 

"We  should  especially  direct 
ourselves  to  "The  immediate 
ending  of  racism  and  suppres- 
sion, which  has  been  directly 
aimed  at  TTITi-d  World  students 
and  workers  in  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world  by  the 
-Ut^.  ruling  class  ' 

George  Camacho.  of  the 
Concerned  Students  Commit- 
tee explained  that  I  haven't 
heard  anything  that  I.  or  any 
other  Third  World  student, 
could  relate  to  in  the  present 
anti-war  movement. 

"The  .Moratoriums  and  lib- 


erals say  that  the  war  is  mor- 
ally bad.  but  what  about  the 
genocide  being  cummitted 
against  the  people  of  Asia',' 
What  about  the  suppression  of 
Third  WorW  people  in  this 
country  and  other  countries 
of  tiM'  world? 


We  should  get  together  and 
demand  an  immediate  end  to 
this  racist   war   in  Southeast 
.\sia  and^n^end  to  the  genocide- 
of  Third  World  people  ' 

Rich  Drongcl.  of.SDS.  said 
that  "our  priorities  should  be 
directed  toward  ending  racism 
and  .the  suppression  of  Third 
World  students  and  workers 
in  this  country  and  in  the 
world 

"So  far.  said  Brongel.  "the 
anti-war  movement  has  not 
directed  itself  towards  ending 
racism  in  this  country. 

"MiUions  of  Third  World 
people  are  being  savagely  op- 
pressed throughout  the  world 


and  all  the  liberal  morator- 
iums talk  about  is  that  the 
war  Is  morally  wrong." 

Moice      Palladino      talked 
briefly  about  Welfare  Rights. 

"The  leaders  of  thi's  coun- 
try have  money  to  continue 
wars  like  Vietnam,  or  send 
men  to  the  moon  while  the 
|x)or  of  this  country  go  hun- 
_gry  because  they  don't  have 
enough  money  to  buy  l(H)d  ' 

"For  centuries  men  have  ig- 
nored or  laughed  a.   v»omen*ir 

demands  for  peafi-  ' '  .:»aid.i 

Green  of  the  San  Franci.sco 
Women  s  Liberation.  Driven 
by  insatiable  greed  and  lust 
for  power,  they  have  raped  the 
land  and  women,  exploited  oth- 
er men.  and  created  n  dan- 
gerous world  of  nucleai  weap- 
ons, death-trap  highways,  in- 
human prisons,  endle.ss"  war^!^ 
and  poisonous  air.  land  and 
water. 

"Our  effurtk  to  ioin  toge- 
ther have  been  slandered.' 
continued  Miss  (;reen.  "When 
»e  talk,  they  tell  us  we're  gos- 


sips. When  we  move  against 
the  outrageous  conditions  of 
our^iives.  they  say  we  are  cas- 
trating, unfeminine.  lazy,  stup- 
id, and  emotionally  sick.  .And 
we  have  only  begun  to  fight 
our  oppression  as  women.  " 

Ben  Johnson  of  the  BSl  said 
Jhat     most   Black  and  Third 
World  people  are  turnetl  oft  ti- 
the anti-war  mnvpm..nt    - 


Black  and  Third  World  peo- 
ple, who  are  m  a  constant 
struggle  lust  trying  to  make 
ends  meet,  can't  take  time  out 
To^allenJ'aif"  anfi-war"rally 
that  only  {.ays  that  wars  are 
morally  w  r  o  n  g.  Black  and 
Third  World  pe^le  are  moro 
conceriRii  with  ending-  the  ra- 
cist attacks  on  them,  to  which 
the  anti-war  movement  has 
not'  directed  itself  to  solving, 
let  alone  hope  for  Third  World 
participation 

Johnson  also  attacked  some 
people  as  b«'ing  "Sunday  radi 
eals  "  brt-ausr  "thry  have 
failed  to  direct  themselves  to 
the  qut-stion  of  racist  attaci 
on  rhini  World  people. 


RQTCSuildh 


If  leukemia 

(A  FORM  OF  CANCER) 

Strikes 


can  your 
—    afflsriGan 

sadety^ 

and  UCLA  and  UC         i-nwi  t^..Ti.^,.t. ■... 


Kent  State  University  was  reported  to  tie  "quiet 
and  deserted"  last  week  after  three  days  of  con- 
frontations that  saw  a  ROTC  building  burned  to 
the  ground  and  four  students  killed  and  countless 
others  wounded  when  Ohio  Natwnal  Guardsmen 
fired  into  a  non-violent  demonstration  protesting 
JJ^SJnvolvement  in  Cambodia.  r_r: 

Classes  at  Kent  State,  which  has  a  student  en- 
rollment of  20.000.  were  suspended  indefinity  by 
University  President  Robert  I.  White  who  termed 
the  murders  as  "a  deep  tragedy." 

The  dead  students  were  identified  as  Jeffrey 
Miller,  20,  Plainview.  N  Y  ;  Allison  Krause,  19, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Sandy4.ee  Scheuer.  20.  Youngstown, 


and  threatened  to  burn  down  another  ROTC  build- 
ing. 

The  students  then  marched  to  the  administratwn 
budding  to  protest  the  use  of  armed  troops  on 
campus,  the  presence  of  ROTC  offices  and  the  arrest 
and  beating  of  other  Kent  students. 

-STPDENTS  FIRED  (JK- 


Guardsmen.  declaring  the  rally  an  illegal  as- 
sembly, proceeded  to  fire  tear  gas  grenades  into  the 
crowd  in  an  attempt  to  disperse  the  arigry  students. 

The  Guardsmen  managed  to  push  the  students 
away  from  the  Administration  building.  They  soon 
ran  out  of  tear  gas  and  proceeded  to  shoot  at  the 


Ohio,  and  William  Schroeder.  19.  of  Lorain,  Ohk). 
ROTC  BUILDING  BURNED 

~^  The  shootings  came  after  three  straight  nights  of 

violence  on  the  campus,   where  militant  students 

protesting  the  use  of  .\merican  troops  in  Cambodia 

burned  down  the  school's  ROTC  building  May  2. 

The  troops  were  called  in  by  Ohio  Governor  James 

^^TOiodes.  after  a  group  of  5000  students  rantpaged- 


-T 


students. 

In  Columbus,  S.  T.  DelCorso,  the  state  adjutant 
general,  said  that  "a  sniper  opened  fire  against  the 
guardsmen  from  a  nearby  rooftop." 

Brigadier  General  Robert  Canterbury,  the  com- 
mander of  Guard  troops  on  the  campus  said  at  a 
news  conference  that  the  firing  at  students  was 
needed  to  "protect  the  Guard" 


EMOTIONAL  ATMtJSPHERE- 


thing  could  have  happened.  It  was  ov^r  in  two  to 
three  seconds."  He  said  a  guardsman  "always  has 
the  option  to  fire  if  his  life  is  in  danger." 

But  students,  faculty  members  and  administra- 
tors on  the  scene  of  the  shootings  disputed  Del- " 
Corso's  claim  ihat_there  was    a  sniper  on  a  Jiearby-- 
rooftop." — - ---  

A  blonde  coed,  who  said  she  had  a  clear  view  of  the 
shooting,  said     at  least -half  of  the  soldiers  fired^ 
into  the  air  or  into  the  ground,  but  some  of  them 
simply  aimed  right  aLthe  students   " 

She  also  denied  that  there  was  any  sniper  or  that 
students  had  provoked  the  shootings. 

^O  SNIPER-  — 

The  Chief  of  Police  for  the  Kent  city  police  de- 
partment also  denied  that  there  was  any  rooftop- 
sniper,  adding  that  had  there  been  a  sniper  a  policO) 
helicopter  circling  over  the  campus  would  have  re- 
ported it  immediately. 

And  by  Wednesday  of  last   week,  the  Adjutant 
General  admitted  that  "he  had  no  evidence  to  ixxp- 


through   the  campus,   throwing  rocks  and  bricks        "The  emotional  atmosphere  was  such  that  any-     on  the  guardsmen." 


poiiTiTs  slaTcment  there ^as  a  sniper  who  had  fired 
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On  and  Off  Campus 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


yr 


Ban  the  Span 

A  petition  aimed  at  halting 
construction  of  the  proposed 

—  southern  crossing  ean  J9e 
signed  on  the  wall  outside 
S-304.  In  the  hopes  of  banning 
the  possibility  of  a  new  bridge 

-connecting  Alameda  with  Hun- 
ters Point,  the  petition  will  be 
sent  to  Governor  Ronald  Rea- 
gan and  the  members  of  the 
CaUfomia  Legislature.  Any 
resident  of  -Galifornia  may 
sign  the  document. 

—Ballet  Premiere 

The  world  premiere  of  "Schu- 
bertiade"  by  Michael  Smuin; 
"Danses  Concert  antes."  a 
Lew  Christensen  reprise;  and 
a  repeat  of  "Symphony  in  D" 
will  be  presented  on  Saturday. 
.May  16  and  Sunday  afternoon. 
May  17.  by  the  San  Francisco 
Ballet  as  the  final  perform- 
ance of  their  Spring  Series.  A 
repeat  of  'Symphony  in  D" 
by  Lew  Christensen  from 
Luigi  Cherubinj's  music  of  the 
same  name,  with  Gerhard 
Samuel  conducting,  will  round 
out  the  program.  Tickets  are 
available  from  the  Opera 
Symphony,  box  office,  141 
Jiearny  St  ,  or  phone  397-0717. 
Groups  may  phone  Timothy 
Duncan  at  751-2141  for  special 
rates. 

Art  Lectures 

During  the  month  of  May, 
Mrs.  Jane  Kastner,  Curator  of 
Education,  will  give  a  gallery 
lecture  in  connection  with  the 
exhibition  of  drawings  by 
Claude  Lorrainn  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Palace  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 


days at  2:00  p.m. 

Mrs.  Kastnerxan  give  lec- 
tures on  Wednesdays  through 
Sundays  to  groups  numbering 
not  less  than  fiftooon. — re- 
schedule a  tour,  phone  Mrs. 
Kastner  at  221-5610.  All  lec- 
tures and  tours  aW  free  of 
charge.    i—  _  -   " 


"I 


k" 


Ram  it  Up' 

•RAM  IT. JJE:1  is.  a  new_ 
magazine  at  City  College 
which  will  ^replace  "The 
Forum."  The  "Ram  It  Up" 
staff  invites  all  students  with 
creative  works  such  as  draw- 
ings, poems,  short  stories,  and 
articles  to  subnflt  them  to 
Brown  Miller  in  Room 
C-333-At 


'Th*  Staff"  of  the  Rom  It  Up 
from  loft  to  right:  Bottom; 
Brown  Millor,  Gloria  K*«loy, 
Charlie  Dee,  and  Chris  Far- 
rell.  Top;  Frank  Jones,  Mari- 
anelia  Macchiarini,  George 
Racko,  Linn  Fremer,  and  Errol 
Multins. 


Chinese  Drama  Troupe 
Presents  A  Cowboy  Play 


From  Tho  WMrad  inn  KMpwT 


(Photo  by  Lester  Wor>g) 

-,    The  Associated  Students  presented  the  internationally  known 
^Ftw-Hsmg  Opera  Company  at  the  Mens  Gymnasium  on  Tues^ 
day.  May  5.  The  troiqie  presented  two  performances  (one  at  9 
•JH   andtheotherat  iaa;in.h  the  last  performed  toy  the-conF 
paay  before  leaving  the  United  States  on  their  current  tour. 

The  troupe  presented  tw6  acts :  "The  Cowboy  and  The  Coun- 
try Girl"  and  "The  Wicked  Innkeeper."  The  first  was  concerned 
with  the  tale  of  a  weary  cowboy  who  asks  a  country  girl  to  ccwne 
riding  with  him.  eventually  joining  in  song  and  dance  together. 
The  second  show  was  an  acrobatic  foray,  taking  place  in  an 
iauiginary  night-time  setting.  The  story  was  about  two  travelers 

Who  murder  a  wicked  innkeeper  ahdliis  wiTe^  ' ' — 

Although  the  dialogue  was  entirely  in  a  Chinese  dialect,  most 
of  the  actions  needed  no  explanation.  The  costuming  was  tre- 
mendous, rivaling  some  of  the  best  Western  costuming.  The  six 
actors  were  also  supplemented  by  a  small  corps  of  musicians 
playing  seemingly  exotic  instruments. 

The  concert  was  primarily  focused  upon  using  the  imagina- 
tion to  .simuatfe  th«  sellings.  Mesl^SHnese  opera  uses  little  or 
no  setting. 


r  RInspecth 

I  have  made  an  impartial 
inspectton  of  the  cafeteria  at 
City  College  of  San  Francisco. 
The  overall  picture  looks  good, 
t  feei  some  ImprovemFnls" 
are  necessary  for  a  more 
l^ilanced  operation. 

l_liavt  made^a^.iist  of-  the 

-most  important  aspects  of  the 

"college  cafeteria,  and  I  have 

added    comments    and    some 

recommendations  -9n-    each 

phase  of  its  operation 

QUALITY  OF  FOOD 
The  quality  of  the  food  is 
very  good.   No  recommenda- 
tions.   ^^___ 


VARIETY  OF  FOOD 

I  feel  the  college  cafeteria 
has  an  adequate  variety  of 
food  for  diners  who  use  the 
cafeteria  facUities  primarily 
for  secondary  meals. 

Recommendations :      There 

re  many  different  ethnic 
groups  attending  City  College 
and  I  feel  the  cafeteria  should 
put  a  special  dish  on  sale  each 
day  to  feature  the  food  of  an 
individual  country. 
PRICES 

I  find  the  prices  to  be  rea- 
sonable and  fair  to  both  pa- 
trons and  management.  No 
recommendations . 

CLEANLINESS 

The  kitchen  area  is  clean 
and  orderly  with  modern 
equipment'  that  is  easy  to 
maintain.  An  excellent  dish- 
washing machine  promotes 
clean  and  sterilized  eating  and 
drinking  utensils.  There  are 
three  dining  halls  for  patrons 
to  dine  in,  and  all  are  in  need 
of  better  maintenance. 

Recommendations :  Three 
capable  bus  boys  should  be  ' 
added  to  the  cafeteria  staff, 
one  for  each  dining  hall.  The 
bus  boys  would  be  in  charge 
of  keeping  the  tables  clean  and 
m  mopping  the  floors,  which 
should  be  mopped  twice  daily. 
The  floors  need  attention. 


«ERVK-E 

Thv  service  is  good. 
Recommendation:  The  main 
dining  hall   needs -better  su- 
pervision for  the  line  waiting 
to  receive  food  at  the  dish-up 
counter.  Some  studenls  anff-br' 
others   crowd   into   this    line. 
This  should  be  eliminated  so' 
everyone,  can^  have^theic^c^ir 
turn  in  the  line.  j    1'  ^  _ 

SPACE 
The — kitchen     has*    ample 
'Space  fer  its  needs^  Space,  in 
the  dining  halls  become  over- 
, crowded   during   peak   hours 
between  11:30  a.m.  and  1:30 
p.m. 
=rrRecommendations;  There  is 


It    is    unfortunate   that    the 
Biology  department  is  offering 
students    only    one    class    of 
Ecology.  This  is  an  inttwirtant, 
Tetevant     course,  ~aml    one- 
which    I   hope    to   take    next 
semester.    If,    however,    only 
one    section    is    offered,    the 
class  will  again  probably  clo8e_ 
during  pre-registration  due  ta~ 
its  popularity. 

It    should   be   clear   to   the 
biology  department  chairmen, 
Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter,   that   Bio.    20   is  popular- 
enough  to  merit  another  class, 
section. 


a  definite  need  for  an  addi- 
tional dining  hall.  This  I  feel 
is  necessary  tiecause  many 
would-be  patrons  are  unable 
to  find  seating  room  during 
these  busy  hours.  I  feel  the 
management  should  try  to 
better  utilize  the  dining  room 
space  it  now  has.  This  can  be 
done  by  rearranging  the 
'tables  to  make  room  for  more 
tables  and  chairs. 
NOISE 

The  majority  of  the  patrons 
of  the  college  cafeteria  are 
young  men  and  women  who 
are  inclined  in  their  youth  to 
be  quite  noisy.  All  three  dining 
halls  are  noisy,  but  I  have 
heard  no  objections  from  any- 
one concerning  the  noise.  — 
—Ray  Chambers 

The   Guardsman. welcomes 
letters    and    comments.    Ad- 


-Dianne  AiDCil 


Villain 

During  the  8:30  p.m.  break 
during  night  class  on  Wednes- 
day,    April     29th,     someone^ 
yanked  a  poster  off  the  glass- 
door  at  the  back  of  Smith  Hall. 

The  poster  was  announcing 
an  upcoming  rock  music  per- 
formance. 

The  middle-age  villain,  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  night  janitor  at  ihe_ 
campus.  He  is  white,  has  his 
graying  hair  Cut  short,  and  he 
wears  blue-and-white  striped- 
overalls. 

I  feel  that  only  censors 
should  be  Censured. 

-A  Student  for 
Peace  and  I'nruh 

dress   all   responses  to   room 
304  of  Science  Hall. 


•a 
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Poem: 


Eye  to  Eye 


t 


Sword  in  sheathing  for  insane  hunger  sated 
Watch  the  steepled  hill  caress  rainfall's  wash 

and  complexion  pocked 

With  dots  of  dead  men  ruptured  from 

The  Noble  cause,  true  and  lost      ♦  - 

To  seed  a  cemetery  of  widowed  '■"'^s       ' 
Hosting  the  toppled  steeple  loser       --. 
TOnly  of  a  bottom  burned. 


-•s- 


Mark  Ant6nv  Jordan 


The  Time  of  Tour  life 


William  Sa»>an  s  pre- 
World  War  II  classic.  The 
Time  of  ^  our  Life,  i.s  l^emg 
presented  this  week  by  the 
City  CoHege  Drama  Depart' 
mem. 

The  performance  .schedule 
will  run  from  Wednesday 
through  Saturday.  May  13 
through  16,  with  each  presen- 
tation beginning  promptly  at 
8:00  p.m. 

— The   perfopmance 
given    in    the    City    College 
Theater,    located    on    Phelan 


Black  Student  Defends  Campus  Militancy 


EDITOKS  NOTE:  In  the  fol 
luwiu);   article  Eugene   Hous- 
ton,  a   black   student   at  City 
College,    defends    third-world, 
militancy  «n  eamp«<*t 

Black  Courage 

Dr.  Hayakawa,  in  his  Sat- 
urday. May  2  article  in  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner, 
called  for  black  students _^to 
have  the  courage  to  be  "lonely 
'Tirirr*'  by  taking  over  the 
challenges  of  increased  op- 
portunity in  the  American  eco- 
nomic scene.  He  asserted  that 
l)lad4.Utudent_s  have  it  b<i^tter 
now  than  ever  before,  that 
now  tfiey'need  onTyTo  take^ad- 
vantage  of  these  new  opjportu- 
nities  by  seeking  to  lie  ■;first 
Negroes"  in  business,  science, 
etc. 

The  main  blast  in  the  article 
wast  against  bla<'k  militant  stu- 
dents. Hayakawa  said  mili- 
tants are  both  afraid  and  un- 
prepared to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  becDiiiing  the  first 
lone  black  in  exclusively  white 
fields.  The  militants,  said  ho. 
realize  their  fears  and  inade- 
quacy and  avoid  the  issue  by 
hiding  behind  militant  de- 
mands tor  black  studies  for 
biack.s  only  and  by  resorting 
for  separatism  that  resembles 
rather  than  counter^  the  very 
racism  that  they  pretend  to 
fight.  Let  him  dare  tell  Nathan 
Hare  that 

I  interpret  him  as  saying 
that  militants  use  this  "re- 
verse racism"  so  that  no  all 
knowing  whites  will  be  present 
in  classes  to  remind  militants 
by  their  awesome  presence  of 


what  they  as  militants  might 
have  iieen  had  ihey- aspired 
to  whiteness.  1  suppoi^e  the 
militants  then  don't  want 
4tes  around  4o  observe  thoii^ 
fear  and  see  their  inadequat'e- 
ness.  How  racist  can  one  get'.' 

To  keep.  howeVer,  f^om 
sounding  racist  himseil.  Haya- 
kawa attempts  to  divide  black 
students  into  militant  and  non- 
mililants.  His  intent  is  to  say 
all  is  not  so  gloomy  for  all 
blacks  for  all  blacks  for  there 
are  a  few  good  blacks.  The 
good  blacks  are  non-militant 
and  they  can  fin(d  freedom  and 
security  in  the  system  if  they 
can  qualify  by  the  system's 
rules  of  success.  The  militants* 
on  the  other  hand  are  the  ter- 
rible and  more  typical  blacks 
who  fjefuse  to  follow  the  sys- 
tem's rules  because  they  are 
mentally  incapable  and  lack 
the  courage  to  cope  within  the 
system  anyway — nonetheless 
to  Tope  in  the  .system  is.  as 
Hayakawa  .sees  it,  a  desirable 
end  for  all  black  students. 

Hayakawas  statement  about 
black  studies  reflects  his  own 
racism.  Tlie  prdvocalive  im- 
plication'is  that  black  students 
will  use  the  black  studies 
classroom  to  pursue  their  own 
programs.  Why  not"'  .\re  we 
not  intelligent  enough  to  carry 
on  intelligent  discussion,  to 
define  ourselves,  and  to  act 
according  to  what  we  find'' 
That  exactly  is  his  fear  of  the 
militants,  and  he  knows  that 
they  too  ai'e  regarded  first  as 
niggers  than  as  lawyers  and 
doctors. 


Thc~Togic  of  their  rhetoric 
ha.s^  also  opened  ttie  eyes  of 
jnahy  white  youths  to  the  fact 
^hat  they  are  lookt^d  upon  by 
Xhn  Reagans  and  Nixons  first 


simple-minded  raci.st  aTTsffthro- 
nism  and  a  wishful  thinking 
opportunist  is  obvious  enough, 
and  one  need  not  be  black  to 
■  sen.se    this    with    clarity.    His 


as  expendable  soldiers  in  op- 
pressive armies  then  as  white 
suj)porters  (not  jiarticipantsi 
of  an  educational  and  econom- 
ical system  telling  theni  that 
because  they  are  white  they 
are  not  oppressed.  — — __-_ 


I.  a  black  student,  see  no 
difference  between  Hayakawa 
and  the  Berkeley  professor, 
.Aulhur  Jensen,  who  by  ma 
nipulating  irrevelant  research 
claims  that  blacks  in  particu- 
lar and  non-white  people  in 
general  are  genetically  lacking 
in  intellect  as  compared  to 
whiti^s.  However.  Jensen  goes 
further  than  Hayakawa  dares, 
for  Jensen  adds  that  cerlaiu 
lower  class  whites  are  found 
lacking  as  well  but  never  as 
much  as  blacks  and  other 
non-whites.  Both  Hayakawa 
and  Jensen  "  reach  the  same 
conclusion:  that  blacks  can 
find  an  acceptable  place  in 
.\merica  only  through  w'hite- 
directed  training.  'They  both 
expound  the  same  19th  cen- 
tury racism  of  the  Booker 
Washington  era.  1  personally 
respect  Hayakawa  less  be- 
cau.se  he  has  no  stake  in  his 
sermons,  whereas  Jensen 
wishes  to  justify  placing  us  all 
into  a  modern  version  of  the 
plantation.  In  effect  both  are 
racist  but  Hayakawa  s  racism 
is  at  his  own  expense  as  well 
as  mine. 

That  Hayakawa   is  bdthtr 


ideas  on  education  affect  all 
working  class  students  as  his 
support  for  state  college  tui- 
tion raises  and  his  conduct  at 
State  College.  But  that  he,  as 
Jensen,  attempts  to  speak  si- 
multaneously as  a  self-ap- 
pointed analyst  and  advi^^, 
on  black  conditions  that  he  is 
not  immune  to  is  the  mark  of 
a  presumptuous  fool  as  well^^ 
Jt^Js  ironic  that  he  sees  fit 
to  ally  himself  with  and  be 
used  by  the  Jensens  in  advis- 
ing and  criticizing  militant 
blacks  about  their  proper 
course  when  "not  a  word  is 
heard  from  him  on  the  fight 
that  these  same  militants  are 
waging  now  to  repeal  the 
very  law  that  sent  thousands 
of  his  fellow  Japanese-.Amer- 
icans     to     squalid  .detention 

'  camps  for  the  sole  reason  of 
hating  Japanese  blood  at  the 
wrong  time.  They  were  woik- 
ing  loyally  and  diligently  with-, 
in  the  .\mencan  system  while 
many  untouched  German- 
.Americans  were  actively  siip- 
porting  Hitler  whom  Jensen 
resurrects.  I  would  expect 
Hayakawa  to  kiiow  most  inti^ 
mately  as  black  militants  and 
non-mililants  know  that  loy- 
alty and  diligence  in  the  I'nited 
States  are  no  guarantees  ^r 
non-white  freedom  and  se- 
curity from  racism  and  its 
shamelessness. 
Hayakawa  has  an  odd  sense 

-of  courage,  but  he  might  profit 


■"from  the  Wacir  example  if  he 
ever  manages  to  stop  f>eing 
grateful  for  the  ptjsition  that 
black  militants  lighLs_made 
possibly^  for non-whites-  as 


him.self  to  hold.    Yes.    I   can 
understand  his  loneliness:  how 
many       Japanose-.Americans 
have  been  handed  the  lackey  _ 
role  that  he  holds. 

The  .American  system .  espe- " 
cially  the  educational  system, 
is  not  geared  to  educlire  and 
accept  black,  red.  brown,  and 
yellow  men  and  many  whites 
are  finding  too  that  to  reject 
-i»aetsffl^  ts-4o  find  that  they  too 
comprise  the  ranks  of  those 
oppressed.  It  lakes  more  cour- 
age to  be  oppressed  and  give 
up  to^en  comfort  to  fight 
oppression  ihan  it  doe.s  to  be, 
^oppressed,  igl^re  oppression, 
and  join  your  oppressors  to 
secure  token  comfort  asTTaya- 
kawa  urges.  •   j 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  mili- 
tants will  remain  militant  and 
pursue  the  kind  of  education 
that  constantly  reminds  them 
that  they  cannot  affsrd  not  to 
be  militant  (liven  the  Haya- 
kawas, Reagans.  Raffertys. 
Wallaces  and  Nixons  th<jl  seek 
to  defeat  education  that  pro- 
vokes thought,  question  and 
action.  1  am  assured  that 
blacks  m  particular  and  peo- 
ple in  general  will  fight  all 
the  harder  to  make  black 
studies  and  militancy  a  de- 
sirable alternative  to  the  kind 
of  educaton  that  makes  men 
silently  seek  comfort  while 
others  are  twmbed.  shot  and 
put  into  detention  camps. 


-^ 


G-MAN  SPORTS 


Joe  Konte: 


Horn  Golfers  Fourth  In  GGC 


-fanatics  In  The  Stands 


Undefeated  Chabot  took  ffd- 
vantage  of  their  home  course, 
and  went  on  to  win  the  1970 
Golden  Gate  Conference  Golf 
Tournament  at  Castlewood 
Country  Club  on  Ma^4.  Chabot 
placed  three  of  its  four  golfers 
in  the  state  tourney  while 
handily  clubbing  their  ^oppo- 
sition. ~ 

The  team  results  of  the 
eight  schools  and  their  total 
strokes  are  as  follows :  Chabot 
(9151.  Diablo  Valley  (951),  San 
Jose  (953),  CCSF  (968),  Foot- 
hill (968),  San  Mateo  (976), 
Mer ritt  ( 982 1 ,  and  Laney  <  987 ) . 


-behind  the  Arts  building. 

Directed  by  City  College 
Drama  instructor,  James  Ha- 
ran.  The  Time  of  Your  Life 
is  a  play  which  takes  a  good 
look  at  American  people  and_ 
the  various  segments  of  so- 
-ciety  from  which  they  come. 
Its  pre-World  War  II  setting, 
Nick's  Pacific  Street  Saloon 
on  San  Francisco's  lower  Pa- 
cific Street,  proves  to  be  a 
gathering  place  for  those  from^ 
all  walks  of  the  American 
scene,  from  the  affluents  and 
the  intellectuals  to  the  com- 
mon man-on-the  street.  , 


The  top  SIX  ihdividugls  of — Doyle 
"the  tournament  also  advanced 
to    the    finals    in    the    State 
^plonships. — The     select 


(Chabot)  145,  Boej  (San  Jose) 
147,  Ross  (Chabot)  150,  WU- 
liamson  (Chabot)  151,  Car- 
eer© (San  Jose)  151. 

Meanwhile.  Ram  golftis 
John  Susko  and  Bob  Simps.jn 
suffered  similar  disappoint- 
ments when  both  fell  one  shot 
in  back  of  the  sixth  ntan  who 
will  go  the  State. 

Susko  fired  a  78-74—152  and 
Simpson  shot  a  77-75—152  for 
the  two-day  event. 

Other  CCSF  scores  were  a 
79-76—155  i)y  Greg  Corvi,  an 
83-91—174  by  Rich  Nablefield, 
and    an   88-87—175   by   Jerry 


the  Olympk  Club  with  a  19-15 
decision  over  San  Mateo. 

With  CCSF  enjoying  the 
home-course  advantage  in  this 
match,  the  result  was  no  con- 
test. Greg  Corvi,  who  shot  a 
73,  and  Joe  and  Jerry  Doyle 
were  playing  in  their  own 
backyard  as  they  fired  77 
and  80,  respectively.  Susko 
settled  for  a  77,  while  Simp- 
son finished  with  a  79. 

Susko,  who  captured  the 
Western  Collegiate  JC  tourna- 
ment this  year,  finished  with 
the  l)est  average  among  the 
Ram  golfers. 


— A  breakdown  oti  the  aver- 
age  of  each  is  as  follows: 
Susko  76.3.  Corvi  78.2,  Joe 
Doyle  82.1,  Simpson  82.5.  Jerry 
included :      Williams    came  at  the  DceanTSurTe  at     DSyie'Bl^.e.ahdNablerielJBTTO. 


The  Rams  finished  confer- 
ence play  with  an  8-6  record. 
The  final  victory  of  the  year 


The  fan  is  the  beekbone  of 
professional  spurts.  Witheat 
him,  a  huge  complex  with  a 
capacity  of  50,000  can  look 
quite  morbid. 

The  sports  fan  comes  in  all 
shapes  and  sizes.  He  is  a 
lawyer,  a  doctor,  or  a  business- 
man. He  is  a  street  sweeper, 
truck  driver,  or  a  construction 
worker.  The  fan  is  an  old. 
tough-skinned  man  of  seventy, 
complete  with  cane  and  a  hat- 
ful of  memories.  Or  the  fan  is 
a  wide-eyed,  freckle-faced  boy 
with  shaggy  hair,  curious  as 
to  the  actions  of  the  adults 
that  he  observes. 

But  the  fan  is  not  always  a 
welcoiiie    sight,    because    he 


(be  ABA.  This  type  of  fan  is. 
bordering  on  insanity.  His  acts 
become    criminal     when     he 
tosses  lethal  weapons  from  the 
balcony. 

This  type  of  liehavior  is  not 
only  limited  to  the  three  sta- 
diums montio  jed.  but  it  is  a 
spreading  disease  among  the 
sports  wor'J. 

We  h  ive  our  own  nest  for 
the  lunatics  at  Kezar  Stadium. 
Barbaric  actions  of  irrespon- 
sible fans  'orced  officials  to 
construct  a  fence  around  the 
field,  in  an  effort  to  stop  the 
throwing   of    wine    bottles   at 


Jeo  (BarryCMArra)  explains  Iho  boiteficial  functions  el  a  toy  to 
Nick  (Dan  Scopazzi)  at  onlookers  contemplate.  Standing  L-lt: 
Dudley  (Dou«las  Horley),  Mary  L.  (Judy  Hehn),  Wesley  (Bobby 
Mognion),  Harry  Wnrry  Giocnoo)  and  the  Arab  (Simon  Levy). 
c:r._:rr:L;:i_-   _t__       ...      .  ^ P^ioto  by  &.  Fogortno 


Rams  Win  Final    Merritt  Breaks  Records; 


Main  characters  will  include 
Dan  Scopazzi  as  Nick,  the 
saloonkeeper,  who  believes 
that  people  should  be  left 
alone  to  follow  their  own  way 
of  life,  no  matter  where  they 
come  from  or  what  their  be- 


liefs are.  Barry  Ybarra  plays 
Joe,  the  observant  philosopher 
of  Nick's  saloon,  and  Leola 
Adams  is  cast  as  Kitty  De- 
vine,  who,  in  her  role  as  a 
streetwalker,  manages  to 
epitomize  a  portrait  of  child- 
like innocence. 

y-  Paul  Crowley,  the  play's  «et 
designer,  together  with  his 
theatrical  production  crew, 
has  managed  to  exemplify  the 
setting  of  Nick's  Pacific  Street 
Saloon  on  a  stage  designed  to 
resemble  a  pinball  machine. 
The  amazing  feature  about 


Saroyan's  1939  production  is^ 
that  it  is  somewhat  prophetic 
of  today's  trends.  Much  that 
Saroyan  was  attempting  to 
say  about  the  American  scene 
and  its  characters,  is  actually 
happening  today. 

CompUmentary  tickets  are_ 
available  to  all  City  College 
students.  TTiey  may  be  ob- 
tained by  request  through  the 
instructors  of  EInglish  and  the 
Humanities  or  through  the 
City  College  Drama  departs 
ment  itself.  Admission  to  the 
general  public  will  be  $1.00. 


The-Rams  f trashed  league 
__^«y  Hi  tlw -Goldett  Gattf-JBatiu--- 
Tiall  Conference  wifh"a  tvcofS 
of  eleven  wins  and  ten  losses. 
The  final  win  of  the  year 
came  on  a  3-2  win  over  Mer- 
ritt behind  the  six-hit  pitching 
of  Rick  Escalambre. 

Line  scores ; 
Mav  i.  at  Bailxia 
Jian  Jj>se  020  121  000  0^^  10  3 
CCSF         020  110  020  1—7  13  4 

WP— Lawhorn:      LI'— Sala- 
zar. 

Mav  5  at  Oaklani* 
CCSF 030  000  000-3  6  0 

wwnn  ...uci  ooo  000-2  o  t 


Wins  GGC  Track  Title: 


Explos^-e  Merritt  College  set 
four  league  records  as  they 
roared  to  the  (iolden  (iaie 
Conference  Meet  Champion- 
ship last  Friday  at  San  Jose 
State's  lightning  fast  track  by 
rolling  up  a  near  record  129 
points. 

Following  the  T-Birds  were 
Chabot  at  85.  Diablo  56.  San 
Mateo  48.  CCSF  48.  Uney  42. 
Foothill  42.  and  San  Jose  40. 

Harry  Stuckey  was  double 
winner  for  Merritt  and  scored- 


long  jump  and  440  with  a 
career  best,  placed  fourth  in 
the  220  with  a  lifetime  mark, 
and  ran  a  leg  on  the  winning 
440  relay  team. 

Stuckey  s  long  jump  of  24- 
8*7  inches  was  a  new  (iGC 
record.  Royee  Ford  «>f  the 
Thunderhirds  ran  the  fastest 
JC  220  in  the  nation  this  sea- 
sun  when  he  set  a  new  con- 
ference mark  of  20.9, 

Other  record  breaking 
-marlKi for Mrrrilt     were     a 


WP— Escalambre;  LP  —  Al- 
dridge. 


points  in  four  events  on  his 
busy  day.   He  won  both   the 


53.5  in  the  440Tiurdres.  and  a 
relay  time  of  41.0  in  the*  440 


'trnn     otr     int^     i^mst     irrrttiuitr. 

stubborn,     malicious     person 
this  side  of  civilization  - 

— Item  .  .  .  ( Madison  Square 
Garden.      N.V.i      Spectators 
_^h<ivs:ex.  court    with    missiles 
"during   Bucks-Knicks    gainp:^ 
-and    THrcalcii-'-  some    playersT- 
with  bodily  harm. 

— Item  .  .  .  iWrigley  Field. 
Chicago  I  So-called  •Bleacher 
Bums  "  hurl  soft  drinks  and- 
beer  cans  at  players,  run 
onto  field  and  along  dugout 
roofs,  and  stampede  like -wiUJ^ 
beasts    through     the    grand- 

stands. ■ 

—Item  .  .  .  ( Chicago  Sta- 
dium.  Chicago  I  Sick  fans  pelt 
skaters  and  ice  with  fish.  egg^. 
and  other  debris  during  Bruin- 
Rl.^rkhawk  playoff  game. 


the  athletes. 

These   crazed  people   have 
gone  too  far  when  they  force 


li.t  ta  insTall  monitors  to  scan 
the  stands  in  George  OrweU  - 
fashion,  build   cages   to   sep-  ■ " 
arate  the  fan  from  the  play- 
ing field,  and  hire  more  police 
for  protet  t  ion        ~'  ■    V 

—  There-f^HB'  story  of=gn^man  ■  - 
:ictgrggr.»Ls  Jtitiks^m  a  jstraagc 
sort  of    vay.  He  would  bring  a 
bagful  of  a  dozen  whife  pla;S-. 
tic  baseballs  to  a  game  Mbja../- 
a  foil  I  popup  carried  into  the 
seats,  this  lunattc  To.s.seil   up 
his  phony  baseballs,  and  Iher 
■settled     back     to     enjoy     the 
Trenzv  as  lans  tried  to  find  ihe 


real  ball  befnrFTt  hit  somennr- 
riiwai"ranted  e\hibiti«ms 
such  as  these  can  only  down- 
grade  the  sport.  It's  time  to 
wake  up  so  that  Ihe  small, 
freckled-faced  boy  can  learn 


Sports   needs    this    type   ot 
behavior  like  the  \B.\  needs 


What  sponsmanshtp  and  fair 
play  is  all  about. 


-+- 


JL^ 
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Book  Review; '' F i d e LCastri^  S pea ks!^ 


FIDEL  CASTRO  SPEAKS  by  Martiii  Kenner  and 
James  I'l-tras.  Grove  Press,  $8.50. 

Reviewed  bjr  Jim  Browning 

The    guiding    principle    in 


-speeches  from  the  innumerable  ones  Castro  has  de 
livered.  has  been  to  choose  those  which  are  most 
relevant   to  an  .American  audience.  Two   themes, 

Itherefore,  seemed  m,ost  appropriate,  and  both  in 

rfact.  have  dominated  Fidel's  sif)eeches  since  1966. 

;     These  two  themes  are : 

•  The  necessity  for  revolutionaries  to  create  the 

conditions  for  struggle  them.selves  and  not  to  waiF 
for   the-  material   conditions   to   sweep   them   into 
power. 

..  •  .A  visiorvof  communist  society  and  the  new  "so- 
cialist man."  "'"" 


Never  did  Fidel  sound  a  note  of  retreat: 

^hen  the  Organization  for  American  States*{QAS) 

expelled  Cuba  from  that  organization  and  sought  to 

selecting   oartictrfaT — ^'wkade  and  isnlatp  Cuba,  Castro  said  in  the  Second 


^•0>JSTANT  SIKL'tiGLE 


Those  particular  aspects  of  the  Cuban  struggle, 
and  Fidels  atriculalion  of  them,  are  of  the  mo.st 
interest  to  the  students  and  workers  of  this  couri- 
""•^-"^y'^o  are.,  them  selves  in  constant  struggle 
aga'insf  the  American  ruling  class. 

The  theme  of. struggle,  of  determination  m  the 
seemingly  insurmountable  odds,  runs  all  through 
Fidel's  works.  In  his  trial  for  the  abortive  attack  on 
the  .Vloncada  barracks,  he  turned  his  own  defense 
into^  an  attack  on  the  legitimacy  of  the  Batista- 
regime  and  those  who  supported  it.  It  ends  by  Fidel 
saying.  •History  will  absolve  me." 

NO  RETREAT 

The  armed  struggle  against  Batista  after  the 
"Granma  ■  landing  bt'gan  with  twelve  men  ami  far 


t— tewer  we^ipons.  Despite  this,  Cuba  went  on  to  defeat 
mercenaries  armed  by  the  United  States  and  then  m 
October.  1962.  confrorifed  the  United  States  itself 


Declaration  of  Havana:  "The  duty  of  every  revolu- 
tionar>'  is  to  make  the  revolution.  It  is  known  that 
the  revolution  will  triumph  in  America  and 
throughout  the  world,  but  it  is  not  for  revolutionaries 
to  sit  in  the  doorways  of  their  houses  and  wait  for 
the  corpse  of  U.S.  imperialLsm  to  pass  by.  The  role 
of  JOB  doesn't  wait  a  revolutionary."        ^^     .__    _ 

— ATTACK  DEFEATISTS     ■      ^-         - 

Increasingly  after  1966  Castro  has  attacked 
•pseudo-revolutionaries:"  those  who  know  all  the 
dogma,  call  Ihemselves  revolutionaries  and  com- 
munists and  yet  do  little  to  further  the  struggle.  He 
attacks  the  defeatists  who  beHeve  a  direct  conTrohla^ 
Tiop  with  imperialism  is  not  yet  'ripe,"  their  coun- 
tries are  not  •ready,"  the  masses  are  not  "pre- 
pared," Dogma  defeatism,  and  sectarianism  must 
be  thrown  out;  action  provides  the  only  test  for  the 
revolutionary. 

In  an  attack  on  the  Venezuelan  Communist  Party 
he  .said:  -Anyone  can  give  himself  the  name  of 
-^««gle'  without  having  a  single  feather  on  his.  back. 
In  the  same  way.  there  are  people  who  call  them- 
selves revolutionaries  without  having  a  revolution- 
ary hair  on  their  head. 

NO  CHURCH 
•The  international  communist  movement,  to  our 
way  of  thinking,  is  not  a  church;  it  is  not  a  religious 
sect  or  a  masonic  lodge  that  obliges  us  to  fpllow  any 
weakness,  any  deviation,  that  obliges  us  to  follow 
the  policy  of  mutual  admiration  with  all  kinds  of  re- 
formists and  pseudo-revolutionaries.  Whoever 
stops  to  wait  for  ideas  to  triumph  among  the  ma- 


jority of  the  masses  before  initiating  revolutionary' 
action  w'ill  never  be  a  revolutionary." 

A  second  theme  that  dominates  Castro's  speeches 
■and- also  has  immediate  significance  for  the  New 
Left  of  the  advanced  industrial  countries,  is  a  viswn 
of  communistsociety  and  the  new  "socialist  man." 
In  practice  most  •communist  "  countries  go  through 
a  stage  of  socialism— i.e.  industrialization— and  theri 
proceed  to  the  stage  of  communism  where  scarcity 
no  longer  exists.  The  social  laws  regulating  each 
stage  are,  in  the  socialist. society,  •from  each  ac- 
cording (bliis  ability,  to  each  according  to  his  work.' 
ACCORDING  TO  HIS  NEED 

In  the  true  communist  society  it  is  "from  each  ac- 
cording to  his  ability,  to  each  according  to  his  need.' 

By    these   categories,    the   only   i-ouiilry   in    the 


world  that  has  reached  the  ultimate  goal  of  true 
communism  is  Red  China.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
years  after  1966.  Castro  has  increasingly  turned  his 
attention  to  the  problems  of  how  to  build  socialism 
and  communs^m  parallel  to  each  other.  In  Septem- 
ber. 1966.  he  said:  •We  will  never  create  socialist 
consciousness  with  a  shopkeeper  mentality.  We  will 
never  create  socialist  consciousness,  communist 
consciousness  with  a  dollar  sign'  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  our  men^nd  women" 

In  the  same  speech  he  announced  that  after  1970. 
rents  in  Cuba  would  be  nonexistent.  The  idea  is 
that  country  should  produce  more  and  more  for 
distribution  according  to  need.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Cuban  people  must  strive  to  build  a  society  in 
.which  one  sees  ones  obligation  to  his  Iw-others-as 
the  primary  obligation;  but  this  can  never  be  done 
in  a  society  which  isn't  struggling  at  the  same  time 
to  eradicate  'dollar  signs  "  from  the  hearts  and 
mind  of  men  and  women.  . 


^m 
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Uity  Coiloge  ot  San  hwixi-co  Library 


Anti-War  Rally 
CCSF's  Largest 

H..-  tContinued  from  Page  1) 
thing.     The     student     strike 
should  continue  and  shut  down 
the    campuses    all    over    the 

country,  so  that  the  campuses 

^don't  become  service  stations 
-Afi  imperialism" 

But  Brown  H.  .MiUer  and 
Barbara  Bell,  both  instructors 
from  the  F^nglish  department. 

— wmt  most  approval  with  their 
announcement  of  a  five-day 
fast  tor  peace.  They  wiU  re- 
main at  the  flagpole  during 
these  five  days,  sleeping  there 
in  sleeping  bags.  The  reason 
given  by  the  two  were:  1 1  That 
hunger  is  a  way  of  remember- 
ing that  suffering  is  for  real, 
and  that  pe^uple  are  suffering 
and  dying  daily  in  Indochina; 
and  2 1  that  they  are  disgusted 
with  the  "disembodied  intel- 
lects in  the  classroom,  and 
want  to  be  real." 

The  statement,  read  by  Mil- 
ler, included  thoughts  of  what 
education  really  is: 

•Eklucation  is  a  game  where 
the  winner  drops  out  after  he 


Students  Push 
For  Shutdown 


(Continued  from  Page  1 1 

demic  Senate  added.  "How  do 
you  know  that  some  idiots 
won't  start  trouble?  Can  you 
insure  non-violence?" 


iman 
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Encouraging 
Turnouf  f s 
Expectedi^  j^ 


«OGER  CASSEI^- 


JUOY  KAY 


?!.'    ^"'V^-  •«•♦««••  ;^.»«««^»Wk«  «««  wlA  .tudMt  representafive,  a.  in.tn.ctor 
Thomos  Gaffn.y  and  Director  of  Sludont  ActJvitiw,  Art  SomuoU  (at  loft)  look  on. 


ha.s  won  But  now,  at  last,  col. — World 


news  silent  majority;  Paul 
Hewitt  of  the  Department  of 
Physics  who  urged  the  stu- 
dents to  stay  together  'like 
Woodstock";    and    the    Third 


leges  all  over  the  country  are 
becoming   centers   for   action 
-and. commitment,  and  l-bope.- 
-^*e  continue  to  evolve  m  this 


mombor.  Gene   lloust- 


on.  who  referred  to  the  uniting 
of  a  few  to  form  a  mass  as 


Qunei^  Students  Problems 
Discussed  at  Tuesday  Meetings 


direction.  Real  education  must 
begui  with  action  and  commit- 
ment. Involvement  and  actual 
experience  are  the  only  truly 
valuable  Iparning  situations 
.And  we  are  beginmng  w'ith  a 

— most  ■  Hfflporttmt -ami  moi^l 
cause:  jo  end  the  war- and  to 
change  the  attitudes  and  in- 
stitutions   that    breed    such 

wars.  "  

Other  speakers  during  tfie 
rally  included  CCSF  histo|7 
teacher.     Dr.     Tapson    '  He 

— termed thrrallv  "rewarding", 
and  w  as  loudly  applauded  when 
herald  that  the  goal  to  end 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  is 
more  important  than  the  food 
prices  m  the  cafeteria 
Other    speakers    were    iho 


The  assembly  was  carefully 
observed  for  a  time  by  the 
watchful  eye  of  a  police  heli- 
copter. But  soon,  evidence  of 
the  aircraft  diminished,  final- 
ly convinced  that  the  students 
were^erefor  constructive,  in- 
.stead  of  destructive  measuresT 
It  was  a  tribute  to  an  institu- 
tion of  real  educatwn  that  no 
longer  can  be  called  Apathy 
ALU  ' 


Problems  I^cefl  by  Chinese 
students  at  City  College  and 
""      ■    JUDEJCli-aii  soctetj^  are 


Black  btuderils  Union  I'resi- 
dent  James  Bilbury.  who 
named  City  College  as  •..\g- 


discussed  at  (  hinese  Cultural 
Club  meetings  at  11  a.m.  ev- 
ery Tuesday  in  S-258. 

Dr.  Alfred  T.  Lee.  chemistry 
instructor  and  adviser  of  the 
organization,  said  that  many 
_jChinese.stiidents-here  are  n^ 
cent  immigrants  who  need 
time  before  being  able  to  ad- 
just to  this  society. 

"Living  in  an  isolated  com , 
munity   or   !tpeaking,.only   in. 
Chinese    certainly    does"  not 
make  the  adjustment  easier," 
he  added. 


oughly  confused  as  to  which 
major  they  should  be  pursuing 
that  will  fit  them  the  t>esr. 

"One  student  repeated  a  cer- 
tain chemistry  course  several 
times  just  because  his  father 
thought  that  he  should  be  a 
pharmacist,  though  h^  definite- 
ly lacks  the  ability  to  go  into  a 
^•lentiftc  field,  according  to 
our  opinion,  •  Dr.  I^e  said. 

In  order  to  deal  with  some 
of  these  problems,  several 
motivated  students,  including 
Kwok  Pui  Lui.  the  president 
of  the  club;  Henrv  Lau.  vice 
president;     and    Robin    Pen 


At  the  meantime,  the  coun- 
selling service  is  beings  over- 
loaded by  the  sudden  increase 
in  enrollment  in  the  entire  col- 
lege 1  believe  that  each  coun- 
selor has  to  take  care  of 
ar<j 

The  manifestation  of  this  situ- 
ation can  be  seen  best  in  some 
of  our  students,  who  are  thor- 


trea surer,  formed  the  Chinese 
Cultural  Club  to  supply  mu- 
t«at^id  in  ideas  to  get  adjust- 
ed in  studies,  to  expose  the 
better  side  of  the  American 
society  to  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents.  to  help  the  flow  of  c-om- 

~anc 

West  cultures,  and  to  help  the 
students  fit  into  the  .-Xmerican 
culture  better. 


"Will  you  insure  thaTiaiofs 
in  blue  unlfOThis  will  preserve 
non-violence? ' '  Cassell  replic 

The  committee  agreed  that 
the  mood  of  the  assembly 
would  definitely  be  peaceful. 

Smith  asked  Batmale  wh^t 
he  thought  of  the  events  that 
caused  the  students'  actktns. 

"I  think  thit  what  happened 
at  Kent  is  disgraceful  and  I 
think  the  war  is  tragic."  Bat- 
male  answered. 

Batmale  told  the  students 
that  if  he  did  not  get  word 
from  the  Board  of  Education 
by  2  p.m.,  he  would  make  his 
own  decision.  At  1:58.  he  an- 
nounced that  the  campus 
would  be  closed  Thursday  and 
Friday." 

After  deciding  to  shut  down 
the  school.  Batmale  reminded 
the^  students  in  the  lobby  that 
a  convocation  could  not  take 
place  in  the^  gym  T)ecause  tfie= 
school  would  be  officially- 
closed.  This  caused  jilight  dis-- 
enchantment,  but  the  specta- 
tors in  the  lobby  continued 
making  plans  for  an  assembly 
somewhere  else  on  the  cam- 
-pu&,  po&sibly  Hit  the- Ram  s 
head  near  Smith  Hall.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  mass  meeting  be 
held  at  Statler  Wing  at  2:30 
on  the  same  day  in  order  to  get 
a  definite  plan  for  Friday's 
activities. 

Students  left  the  lobby  at 
2:10  p.m.  and  announced  to 
individual  classes  that  the 
school  was  officially  closed 
and  that  a  meeting  was  sched- 
uled in  Statler  Wing. 

The      'Campus      Carrier" 
ttbe  wHtK*  informg^= 
tion     into     each     classroom  • 
equipped  with  a  loudspeaker. 


AS  Presidential  Candidate 

No  ii)»vt'iitioi)al  campaign 
statement  seems  appropriate 
in  view  of  our  current  campus 

.jLtii'i iljvs  _^nd  those  activiiies 
are  uppiprmost  in  my  mind 
right  now  These  are.  how- 
ever. ver>  pertinent  to  many 
01  the  campus  problems  we  ve 

:**«vaealinitwith;  irtstructlon. 


cost  of  livint;  as  a  student,  and 


campu.s  unity. ■■ — ■ 

The  events  we've  «'en  tak- 
ing place  in  the  past  two 
wueks  mean  a  lot  in  the  roali- 
zahaii^  of  student  P()WF:H 
That  may  sound  like  hyper- 
activist  political  dogma,  but 
{K)wer  is  the  most  realistic 
word  to  use  simc  that's  what 
it  taki-^  these  days;  power  and 
uiMty  We  can  tiutnk  Nixon  tor 
his  help  in  bringing  .students 
together  this  year  Although  it 
has  tuken  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
death.";  TO  avraTieTr~us.  the 
awakening  haS  begun;  and  I 
hope  to  see  it  grow  here  at 
CityXollege. 
I — hitiiti — Uiui — uu — SUifleiil 


AS  Presidential  Candidate 

I  have  been  a  int-mber  of 
Student  Council  this  semester 
and  served  on  the  Finance,, 
Committee.  I  worked  as  a  I 
secretaryin  the  Tiitorial  Pro- 
gram  for  one  year  and  as  di- 
rector for  one  semester. 

I  feel  that  the  Student  Coun- 
cil should  have  an  effective 
\oicf  in  things  wiliich  concern 
-all— City- JJoUegc-jitudtuli-l 
Wrouki  like  to  see  any  student 
with  a  complaint  or  suggestion 
feel  free  to  come  into  the 
council  and  air  his  ideas.  The 
(loor  to  the  council  is  always 
<)|K'n  to^alf  .students,  and  1 
I'.opc  to  see  more  students  use 
this  means  of  expression. 

I  am  running  for  this  office 
ui  .a  couccrued  :>ludent.  not 
as  a  politician  or  representa- 
tive of  any  particular  group 
1  don  t  want  to  run  the  coun- 


.VICTORIA  REITER 


MIKE  DEVINE 


Vice-Pres.  Candidate 

One  of  my  plans  to  alleviate 
the  present-  funds  burden  at 
Student  Council  is  to  initiate 
the  sale  gf  two  separate  Stu- 

"derit  BodV  earas.  oner  unre- 
stricted card  at  S7..tO  which 
includes  parking  privileges, 
and  another  restricted  card: 
which  entitles  the  bearer  tdP 
all  privjieges  with  the  excep- 

Oion of    parking (.suggested 

price  to  be  i4.50».  By  in- 
cri'usmg  sub.scriptions  by  .50 
per  cent  we  may  be  able  to 
afford  a  small  reduction  in  the 
price  of  u.sed  books,  which  is 
the  only  price  which  is  subject 
to  change 
I  hopt>  that  you  will  allow 


Vtce-Pres.  Candidate 

.Next  semester,  the  Student 
Council  moves  into  the  new 
Student  I  nion  Building  1 
vouUf  like  lo  see  a  Council 
dedicated  to  action  move  into 
that  building.  .A  few  things  I 
would  like  to  .see  happen  are. 
better    parking   for  the   stu- 

"(Jenf.s.  the  possifiSTrty  of  plac- 
tng  a  stUileiit  on  the  Board  ot 

Jr^ducaUan.  more  concerts  and 
lectures,  and  the  re-evaluation 
of  the-  role  of  the  campus  po- 
lice. 


me  the  .opportunity  to  put  this 
and  many  other  suggestions  to 
work  for  vou. 


cil.  but  to  listen  to  thcxlcsircs 
of  the  students  and  tr\-  to  im- 
plement programs  that  will 
benefit  the  most  students  on 


this  campus  Thi'  >tudent  gov- 
ernment must  be  flexible  and 
change  as  priorities  on  cam- 
pus change. 


Tlogpf  r3ss«lii«i«nni«rv  Kay 

are  the  two  I'rt-sideiitial  I'-aii- 
didales  in  ihe  Vvsm-iali'd  Mu- 
deiils  I'llection  v\liicb  will  latike 
pla<'<-  UHla>  .iml  tomorrow 
from  9  a.m.  m  i  p.m. 

Balloting  liesks  are  Utc^ited 
m  Smith  Hail.  Statler_i\ing. 
the  Science  Buildinu.  ihc  flag- 
pole. Cloud  Hail  the  .\rts 
Wing  fnear  the'  rai 
and  the  men  .•<  and  women  s 

gym. 

Director  of  Student  .Acl»vi- 
tres.  \rX  Samuels  said  he  is 
•  ciu-tuiraged.  li^i-lht:  numlitT  ot 
people  running  for  council 
this  seme;!ter'  and  is  hoping 
fur  a  large  turnout  at  the  polls. 

Voting  machunes  are  tui*~ 
jdvajlable  for  this  election  be^ 
cause  they  ha  '  '  '  heen_ 
taken  to  the  i  -  lor 

the  upcoming  C  uliiornu  state 
primaries.  Instead.  paper 
ballots  will  ix'  usetl.  making 
-^rt  more  difficult  ig.  count  for 
the  Elet'tion  Committee 
headed  by  the  current  .\  S 
President  Renato  Larin.  The 
results  ot  the  election  will 
probably  be  announced  on 
Monday.  .June  1. 

For  the  list  of  Student  (  oun- 
cil  caiididates.  mc  I'agf  9. 


800  Hear  Hayden 


Council     tor    two    semesters 

now.  and  I  have  sci'ii  a  lot  of 

apathy  aiwl  frustration  among 


By  Jim  Browning 
.An    anti-war    rally    to   pro- 


has    iH-en   defeated   at   every 
stage  of  escalation. 


students  hcri'  Thnr.  tn  make 
it  short.  Nixon  .sen!  the  Army 
into  Cambodia  and  suddenly 
students  at  City  asked  IS. 
the  .Student  Council,  to  act 
with  them  in  <i  legal  ami  con- 
;ttoual  maveJQ  make.  OUil- 
"instrtution  an  mstrumcnt  vi 
change.  It  became  apparent 
that  .student  initiations  could 
be  meaningful  and  this  has 
been    an    encouragement    to 

It   follows  that   il   a  uiwiiei*- 
.itudcnt  iwdv  can  do  what   it 


trst  the  Indo-China  wur  and 
the  invasion  of  Cambo<lia  by 
l',S.  tr«K»ps  was  held  May  i:J. 

Featured  speaker  at  the 
rally  that  drew  .some  800  to 
the  football  stadium  was  Tom 
44ayden. 

Mtiydi'nrOTie  Trf~t 
ants  in  the  Chicago  Eight  con- 
spiracy' trial  and  a  founder  of 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  iSDSi  spoke  on  U.S. 
imperialism  in  Southeast  Asia 
andlhc  jjlate  of  the  countn.- 
here  at  home _ 


4-A.4Jt>l--l-wUlvU      '      ' 

■  In  1945.  the  L'.S.  was  help- 
ing the  FreiHh  with  arms  cHhI 
money  and  the  French  were 
finally  defeated  m  1954.  Then 
they  sent  in  advisors  aijd 
found  tlvat  they  v^ere  not  et- 
?ctlve  m  turning  T>ack-  the 
Vietnamese  people  s  struggle 
for  independence. 

■  Then  the  U.S.  sent  in  more 
advisors      and      .some      well 
equipped    troops.     They     too. 
were  defeated 


has  done  in  regard  to  anti- 
war activities,  a  student  union 
"Tan  also  demand  and  receive 
improvements  in  financial 
aids,  campu^  i-osts.  and  many 
other  probkyn?"" 

1  am  I'eMlly-opltniiBilif  abaafc 


"I'.S.  imperialism  has  been 
in  Southeast  .Asia  for  31 
years."  Tfaydeh  said,  "and  it 

seven  people  running  for  office 
this  term.   I   think  that    i.s  a 

r^..,.rH      V..vt    >:..mt..^t..r    ..hniitfl 


— ••Next  oamo  moro'iroop.s  — 
.500.000  in  three  years  They 
too  were  defeated. 
"And 


the  coming  semester  when  we 
will  have  our  own  coii'-ge  dis- 
-trict  and  a  new  interest  in 
student  government  on  thus 
campus      We    have     twei*J[y- 


be  interesting,  ami  I  hope  I 
will  he  able  lo  put  my  i-xpcri- 
cncc  and  encrg.\  to  work  as 
Prcsi(lrnt  ot  llie  new  Student 
Union. 


how-    comes    thP    m^ 
vasion  of  Cambodia  and  Laos. 
.Judging  trom  [)asf  experience 
thin  too  will  l)c  liefeatcd. 

•  Acrurdiiig  Hl.  Mayilvn.  the. 


Tom  Hayden  speaking  at  the  roily 

(Photo  by  Ron  Frank) 


main  reason  for  the  continual 
defeat  of  the  United  States  In 
Southeast  Asia  lies  in  the  de 
termined  struggle  launched 
bv  the  \ietnamrsc  people  for 


total  liberation. 
TRIF  IMll-.PF.NDKNCL 


my 


the  French, 
successfully 


The  fleople  of  Southeast 
,\sia  are  determined  to  totally 
lib«'ratc  Ihemselves  and 
achieve  true  independence. 
They    successfully    fought   off 


and  n<»w   they're 
fighting  oft  i  Vs. 


imperialism. 

•Unless  the  other  side  gives 
up.  which  1  doubt."  contmued 
Hayden.      the    US     will    be 
(Continued  on  Page  8 
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JExdiisive  Interview—^ 


Goerner  on  CIA 


The  ScamOn  Recordland 


Following   Frederick   Goer- 
ner's  addres^t  to  the  College 


"Hour  audience'  at  ihe  Liiue- 
Theater,  this  reporter  had  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  the 
author  and  broadcaster 
,  Mr.  Goerner's  research  for 
his  book.  •'The  Search  for 
Amerlia  Earhart."  involved 
a  considerable  hassle  with  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  naval  intellegence  units 
in  an  attempt  to  uncover  the 
story  of  Earharfs  dissap- 
pearance  His  detective  work 
has  taken  him  to  the  Pacific 
Island  of  Saipan  four  different- 
times  in  his  quest  tor  the  truth 
of  the  affair.  It  was  on  Saipan 
th:il  (MK'rner  was  shown  an 
ultrii-niodem  ^CIA  "lowtT," 
which  was  isolated  from  the 
island  population  and  un- 
known to  the  American  public 
at  that  time. 

Because  Mr.  Goerner  prob^i- 
bfy  has  more  knowledge  of 
the  CIA- thai; ^ny  of  us  will 
ever  have.  the  _  feporfer 
brought  up  the  recent  com- 
ment    by     British     historian 

-Arnold-  Toynbee;  •Wherever 
there  is  trouble,  violence,  suf- 
fering, tragedy.  I  in  the  world) 
the  rest  of  us  are  now.  quick 
to  suspect  the  CIA  has  a  hand 
in  it." 

The  following  is  Goerner's 
opinion.  'It's  beco'me  that 
Whether  the  CIA  is  involved 
or  not  it  gets  credit  for  a  hell 
of  a  lot  more  things  that  it's 
really  involved  in. 


"THe  CIA  was  never  created 
to  be  what  it  is  today.  The  CIA 
came  out  of  PearT  Harbor  an3 
the  fact  that  there  were  a 
dozen  different  intelligence 
agencies  that  didn't  know 
what  the  other  was  doing,  and 
that  the  information  wasn't 
all  brought  to  the  president  so 
that  he  could  digest  it.  It  came 
piecemeal  or  didn't  come  at 
all.  So  Roosevelt  decided  that 
we  were  going  to  creatt!  a  joint 
intelligence  organization  in 
which  there  would  be  an  input 
so  that  intelligence  could  be 
digested  and  disseminated  for 
the  president.  There  was  .sort 
of  a  national  security  council 
to  l)egin  with,  and  then  the 
Cl.\  came  into  being.  It  was 
intended' to-j  do  those  things 
and  it  was  stipulated  as  such 
when  it  was  luncied  by  Con- 
gress; that  It  would  be  an  in- 
telligence gathering,  digesting 
and  disseminating  organiza- 
tion for  the  edification  of  the 
president. 

"It  was  never  meaqt  to  be 
a  militant  arm  of  this  govern-  ■ 
ment  and  it  was  never  meant 
to  meddle  in  foreign  policy  or 
subvert  foreign  governments. 
The  CI.A  went  out  into  areas 
that  it  was  never  ihtended  to 
become  invoved  in  and.  be- 
cause of  the  secret  nature  of 
this  work,  it  became  hard  for 
even  Congress  to  find  out  what 
was  going  on  or  what  was 
being  spent   " 

(Continued  on  Page  *i 


-^  Two  famous  faces  have  been 
seen  scuttling  about  Los  An- 
gi^les'  infamous  Sunset  Boule- 
vard these  days :  John  Lennon 
and  Georgfe  Harrison. 

After  two  years  of  battle 
with  the  U.S.  immigration  de- 
partment, the  idolic  pair  have 
at  last  obtained  visas  which 
permits  them  to  visit  our 
country  for  two  months.  Their 
purpose  is  to  discuss  Apple 
affairs  with  their  CapHol 
companions  concerning  their 
latest  venture,   "Let  It  Be.  " 


THE   "WHO"         -^ 

The  outspoken  leader  of 
the  "Who,  "  Peter  Townshend, 
has  turned  his  creative  genius 
toward  a  massive  anti-drug 
campaign  which  is  flowing 
ov£L.tlit:- island  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Although  the  campaign 
itself  is  not  doing  an^  adequate 


job,  (English  drug  abuse  is 
up'  65  per  cent  since  1965) 
Townshend  is  receiving  a 
great  deal  of  acclaim  from  the 
legal  officials.  Incicfentally, 
the  new  "VVho"  LP  entitled 
"Seeker "  will  be  released 
this  week  in  most  city  record 
stores.  The  alftdm  will  Include 
new  renditions  of  old  "Who' 
hits,  "My  Generation  "  and 
"Magic  Bus.  "  The  strange 
thing  about  this  is  that  both 
songs  are  seventeen  minutes 
long. 

"  FAIRPORT  CONVENTIO.N 

U.S.  critics  have,  for  weeks 
now.  praised  an  English  band 
which  is  currently  on  tour 
throughout  .America.  The 
Fairport  Convention  is  quite  a 
unique  group  considering  that 
their  musical  materials  arc 
re-arranged,  re-composed,  old 


English  folk  songs.  Their  new^^ 
album  is  a  delight  to  listen  to 
for  it   is  a  pleasant   change 
from    tiie  poundwg^  rhythntg' 


Fred  Goerner,  Earhart 
Historian,  Speaks  Here 


Bomb  Plot  Aims 


At  Police  Science 

The  Guardsman  has  learned The  spealwr  did  not  reveal 

of  a  plot  involving  "student  of-  the  names  of  the  people  in- 
ficials  "  to  blow  up  the  offices  volved  or—  elaborate  any 
of  the  campus  police  depart further  on  the  subject. 


Fred  Goerner.  author  of 
The  Search  For  Amelia  Ear- 
hart, spoke  during  college 
hour  at  the  Little  Theater  on 
May  14tti.  concerning  the  ex- 
pedition of  Miss  .Amelia  Ear- 
hart and  the  power  of  the 
press. 

There  were  approximately 
26  people  present,  including 
both  faculty,  and  students. 

.■\  lengthy  history  was  pre- 
sented about  the  many  Ear- 
hart accomplishments,  and 
the  -final  unseen  disaster 
Amelia  faced  when  she  and 
her  plane  became  lost  some- 
where at  sea. 

Goerner  had  devoted  much 

time  to  the  Earhart  mishap," 

but  there  are  a  great  many— 


Frad^SocriMr 


ment. 

In  an  anonymous  telephone 
call  to  Guardsman  News  Edi- 
tor Jim  Browning,  a  woman 
who  said  she  was  "in  on  the 
plot  at  one  time  "  spoke  of  the 
impending  bomb  plot. 
BLAME 

According  to  the  mysterious 
caller,  the  bomb  plot  was 
made  by  "two  or  three  high 
ranking  student  officials  who 
intended  to, blame  the  bomb- 
ing on  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  ( SDS ) . 

SDS  has,   for  the   last  two 


semesters,  demanded  that  po- 
lice  science  courses  and  police 
cadet  patrols  be  either  stop- 
ped  or  thrown  oft  campus  al- 


"The  people  in  SDS  do  not 
believe  in  using  terror  tactics 
such  as  bombing  buildings  to 
accomplish^  political  objec- 
tives," said  Rich  Brongel, 
SDS  spokesman. 

"The  only  way  meaningful 
•  reforms  can  be  accomplished 
at  this  college  is  by  large 
numbers  of  students  taking 
action  to  demand  them.  Bomb- 
ing the  police  science  offices 
would  only  isolate  progressive 
students,  like  the  Concerned 
Students  for  Action  who  are 
demanding   an   end   to  cadet 


aspects  still  yet  unknown  by 
the  public.  Goerner  plans  to 
take  another  trip  to  the  Pa- 
cific to  the  reef  near  Howland 
Island,  where  he  beUeves 
Earhart  was  forced  to  land. 
He  also  plans  to  make  a 
search  for  her  plane,  and  if 
found,  to  bring  the  wreckage 
to  the  surface. 

Mr.  Goerner,  toward  the  end 
of  the  lecture,  made  some 
very  interesting  comments 
concerning  the  power  of  the 
press  in  making  it  possible  for 
him  to  begin  his  investigation 
concerning  the  Earhart  mis- 
hap 


being  violently  bom  by  so 
many  of  today's  bands.  The 
only  problem  is  that  most  of 
the  large  stores  in  San  Fran- 
cisco are  continually  running 
out  of  this  highly  acclaimed 
record. 

GINGER  BAKER 
Despite  his  rather  shoddy 
appearance  on  stage.  Ginger 
Baker  has  proven?  himself  a 
young  aristocrat  with  the 
purchase  of  a  new  car.  speci- 
fically an  rtalian-made  Lam- 
borghini runabout;  the  cost. 
13,500  dollar.s 

NEW  REt ORDS 
New  records  that  will  be  ap- 
pearing soon  have  the  critics 
iin.viousiy  pointing  — their 
pens.  .Some  of  these  LPs  are: 
.A  new  album  by  Traffic. 
"Question;  "  a  new  disc 
created  by  the  Moody  Blues; 
and  a  new  live  record  by  the 
Butterfield  Blues  Band.  Other 
ijew  recordings  include  Savoy 

■^rown.   the  Stones.  Chicago, 
and.    unexpededK .    Bob    Dj- 

Tah. 

COIL— A 

Learning 

Supplement 

A  $3,000  grant  from  the 
school  budget  enabled  City 
College  to  set  up  the  Center  Of 
Independent  Learning  (COIL). 

COIL,  founded  by  Chemistry 
instructor  Eugene  Roberts, 
is  a  self-tutoring  program  for 
any  student  who  needs  help 
in  a  given  subject  or  just 
wants  a  review. 

Various  materials  are  avail- 
able in  such  fields  as. English. 
Engineering,  and  Physics.  A 
great    deal    of    material — is- 
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However,  Goerner  said, 
"the  press  has  got  to  improve 
itself  too.  There  is  too  much 
surface  investigation  and 
we've  got  to  elevate  our 
standards  of  journalism. 
We  ve  got  to  have  more  and 
better  trained  journalists.  " 
Goerner  also  believes  that, 
"we've  got  to  question  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  govern- 
ment more."  Goerner  went  on 
to  say,  "Journalists  must  not 
only  be  free  to  preserve  the 
truth  but  also  free  to  gain  it. 
When  people  are  properly  in- 
.  formed  about  what's  going  on 


in  the  world,  they're  going  to 
make  the  right  decisions." 
Goerner  ended  his  tecttire 


available  on  math  and  chemis- 
try, including  homework  keys 
for  chemistry. 

Books  and  materials  may 
be  checked  out  by  the  I^Byr. 
day,  or  weekend.  The  best 
time  to  visit  COIL  is  every 
hour  on  the  half  hour,  and 
between  4-5  in  the  afternoon. 
It  is  located  in  C-305.  right 
next  to  the  campus  library. 

Also  available  at  COIL  are 
tape^  with  book  and  filmstrip 
on  the  subject  of  note-taking 
This  particular  film  with  tape 
and  book  contains  a  story, 
for  which  one  is  to  take  notes. 
After  this,  the  tape  explains 


Brown  Miller  and  Barbara  Bell 
^4^Re<reate  Suffering  In  Asia 

By  Shirley  Fogarino 

H.  Brown  Miller,  an  English 
instructor  at  City  College  an- 
nounced on  Monday,  May  U, 
that  he  and,  a  colleague.  Bar- 
bara Bell,  would  begin  a  five- 
day  hunger-fast  and  peace 
vigil  which  would  take  place 
-at  the  college  sllagpole  from 
May  11-18. 

Miller  invited  any  student  or 
faculty  member  to  join  the 
vigil,  which  was  established 
as  a  protest  against  President 
Nixons  recent  decisions  con-i 
cerning  the  transferral  of 
.American  troops  to  Cam- 
bodia. 

This  interview  took  place  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day 
of  the  vigil: 

S.  F. :  How  do  you  feel  after 
almost  five  days  out  here? 

B.  B.:  I  feel  very  good.  I'm 
not  hungry.  I  feel  weak,  and  I 
can't  walk  up  and  down  stairs. 

H.  B.  M.:  I  feel  physically 
weak,  especially  when  1  try  to 
dimb  stairs  or  <xert  myself 
in  any  way.  but  mentally  and 
spiritually,  I  feel  fantastic!  1 
feel  better;  I  feel  like  I  have 
more  of  the  right  kind  of 
energy,  of  the  good  kind  of 
energy,  more  than  I've  ever 
had  in  my  life.  It's  really  been 
a  valuable  learning  experi- 
ence for  me. 

S.  F.:  Have  you  been  gain- 
ing anything  from  this  vigil'' 

B.  B.:  One  of  the  things  I've 
been  gaining  is  that  1  ami 
learning  how  I  would  like  to 
conduct  my  classes  out  here. 
TTfioi  3  iiu|ypeiieu  ra  ^noi  inis 
vigil  has  turned  into  a  teach- 
m.  The  .students  are  gathering 
around  us,  they  are  shooting 
questions  at  us;  they're  de- 
bating among  themselves  and 
-4t'«  very-exciting .  Student.s  are 
talking  about  the  things  that 
are  meaningful  to  them,  and  I 
frequently  try  to  get  them  to 
do  this  in  my  classes,  most  of 
the  time  without  any  success. 
I  can't  seem  to  get  the  stu- 
dents motivated  to  talk  about 
racial  issues,  the  things  that 


really  interest  them  whereas 
out  here,  the  reaction  has  been 
completely  different.  The  stu- 
dents are  excited  about  what's 
going  on  in  the  school;  they're 
very  curiou.s  about  what  I'm 
doing.  The  situation  sets  them 
off  into  discussions  that  I  wish 
we  could  have  in  the  class- 
room . 

H.  B.  M  :  Well,  1  ho^  that 
it'll  get  people  not  only  on  this 
campus  but  on  other  cam- 
•puses,  to  think  and  to  try  to 
find  some  way  that  they  can 
act.  1  hope  it  illustrates  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  students  of 
the  nation  that  education  does 
not  have  to  be  something  iso- 
lated in  the  classroom,  it  can 
be  something  active  that  goes 
out  into  the  world,  into  the 
•community  and  that's  where 
the  truly  valuable  learning 
situation  is.  The  classroom  is 
fine;  books  are  fine,  but  if  the 
classroom  and  books  are  ends 
in  yiemselves.  then  they're 
really  a  farce;  they're  noth- 
ing. If  they  are  means  of  an^ 
end  that's  humanitarian  and 
makes  a  better  world  for 
everybody  to  live  in.  then 
that's  what  real  education  ifi 
to  me. 

S.  F.:  How  have  your  stu- 
dents been  reacting  to  this? 

B.  B. :  I  try  to  offer  my  stu- 
dents the  option  of  coming  out 
here  to  meet  me  or  not.  al- 
though today  t  said  simply  I'^ 
be  holding  class  here.  Some  of 
my  students  have  objected  to 
-thJSr.'They  feeHhatPni  bring- 
ing  my  politics  into  the  class- 
room and  that  1  have  no  right 
to  do  that.  By  and  large,  the 
students  have  been  very 
curious,  very  enthusiastic  and 

I    think    thnt   4iiA    rtifipiiRRionfi 

that  we  have  had,  we've  been 
able  to  relate  to  the  material 
we  are  covering  in  class.  It's 
been  very  stimulating. 

H.  B  M.:  Most  of  my  stu- 
dents seem  to  be  proud  to 
have  a  teacher  that  will  do 
something  real  and  will  put 


Barbara  Ball  and  Brown  Millar  at  thttir  fatting  greundL 


himself  on  the  line.  Obviously, 
there  are  some  who  are  con- 
fused by  it  and  some  that  are 
actually  hostile  toward  it.  I 
haven't' really  been  encourag- 
ing' them  to'do. anything  except 
for  to  think  for  themselves,  to 
try  to  make  up  their  own 
minds  according  to  their  own 
con.sciences. 

S.  v.:  What  are  your  views 
on  the  Cambo<lian  issue  and 
the  entire  Vietnam  issue '' 

B.  B  :  Well.  1  have  wanted 
tn  pull  out  of  Vietnam  ever 
since  we  got  there.  It's  very 
true  that  after  the  Cambodian 
invasion  and  the  Kent  State 
incident,  I  felt  that  I  had  to  do 
.something  to  make  some  kind 
of  statement.    1   couldn't  re- 


mainj)assive. 

H  B.  M  :  I  think  that  the 
Vietnamese  war  should  have 
Ijeen  a  civil  war  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam.  The 
fact  that  the  United  States  did 
not  allow  the  elections  to  hap- 
pen back  when  they  were 
alx>ut  to  happen  shows  that 
the  United  States  expressed  a 
fear  of  losing  a  hold  in  that 
country.  Some  people  have 
wondered  why  we  are  trying 
to  keep  Communism  out  of  an 
Asian  country  when  we  tole- 
rate it  a  few  miles  off  of  our 
shores  in  Cuba  There  seems 
to  be   some   inconsistency  to 


riAiwirt/^  iJi^i^r^i  twafa    -gn n^rT! 


keep  up  our  standard  of  living. 
It's  time  that  we  stopped  be- 
ing so  greedy^ 

S  F  :  Do  you  really  think 
that  your  .action  will  influence 
the  Nixon  administration  in 
its  policies  toward  the  war? 

B  B.;  Not  necessarily.  I 
don  t  have  any  ideas  of  what 
effect  this  is  going  to  have 
except  at  City  College.  What 
happens  at  City  College  isn  t 
necessarily  going  to  affect  the 
.Administration.  If  City  Col- 
lege manages  to  create  a  good 
organization— a  good  peace 
movement — then  City  College 
could  join  the  rest  of  the 
schools  in  the  country  and  I 
think  that  is  very  important. 
Everybody  has  to  get  together 
now. 

H.  .B  M.:  If  you'd  have 
asked  me  that  a  month  ago  or 
even  a  week  ago.  I  probably 
would  have  been  very  skepti- 
cal and  said  that  I  thought  the 
chances  were  zero,  and  I  still 
have  a  streak  of  skepticism 
in  me.  but  just  because  of  the 
fantastic  response  here  at 
City  College  and  the  many 
colleges  across  the  country, 
right  now  I  wouldn't  be  able 
to  say.  I  do  have  hope  right 
now  but  I  can't  make  any 
prediction. 

S.  F.:  How  many  have 
joined  you   in  your  fast  out 


about  myself,  too.  Student  re- 
sponse   has    been    fantastic 
It's  been  much  more  than  I 
expected  it  to  be 

S  F.  How  long  have  you 
been  teaching  at  City  College? 

B.  B.:  This  is  the  end  of  my 
third  year  here. 

H  BM.:  Three  years.    __ 

S.  F  :  What  are  your  politi- 
cal beliefs'' 

B  B  :  For  the  past  year  1 
have  said  that  1  have  none.  I 
used  to  t)e  a  democrat;  1  used 
to  consider  jnyself  a  iitierai.  i. 
haven't  been  able  to  consider 
myself  anything  for  over  a 
vear.  .         ^ 1 — ^n 

H.  B  .M.:  In  the  past,  my 
ideas  have  leaned  left-of-cen- 
ler  but  actually^  until  this_ 
weelT  Tve  never  taken  any- 
strong  Apolitical  action.  I've  ' 
voted;  I've  signed  petitions; 
I've  written  letters  to  sena- 
tors ;  all  the  i?asy  paper-work 
type  of  politics.  Now.  for  the 
first  time.  I'm  really  becom- 
ing committed.  I  would  rather 
not  characterize  myself  as 
left-wing.  Id  rather  just  think 
of  myself  as  someone  who 
values  human  life  over  prop- 
erty. 

S.  F.:  What  happens  after 
this? 

B.  B.;  After  this?  I've  been 
giving  that  a  lot  of  thought.  I 
think  I'd  like  to  work  on  cam- 


pus    with    the — Experimental 
College,    working    with   some 
committees  there  and  trying^ 
to  help  them  at  the  Experi" 
mental  College.  As  far  as  my 
long    range    plans    are    con 
cemed.  I  think  that  I  will  havt 
to  join  some  pacifist  organiz^>- 
tion.  but  I  want  to  inve.stiuat? 
that  first,  and  find  out  wh^t 
the  different  groups ^e^iity. 
H.  B.  M. :  One  thinj;  w»»  watrf 
to  do  is  to  go  around  ;in.i  t.'ik 
Jo  classes  and  try  to  r«"arn  >. 
many  -students    as    iws  ;.tjte. 
Other  things  that  we  rai.    In 
are  now  being  di.'.v-a.s,^n  b«»- 
tween  the  three  of  tiir-J&t-^Ett- 


patrols  on  campus,  and  would 
do  nothing  toward  pointing  out 
-the    racist    ptactices   of   the 


together. 

DROPPED 

"The  plot  was  later  drop- 
ped." the  speaker  said,  "be- 
cause one  person  thought  that 
it  would  tend  to  polarize  the 

pro    -    SDS    and    pro-    police 
science  camps" 


•campus 
added. 


police."      Brongel 


"This     Country     has     the 

greatest   amount  of  freedom 

for    -its  -^journalists   ^f    any 

-country     in    the    history^   ef 


^  LOOKED  INTO 

A  spokesman  for  the  cam- 
pus police  said  that  they  "had 
not  heard  of  ar^y  plot"  to  blow 

^4be«t-offjee»-b«t^  added- ':if 
there  is  a  plot  it  certainly 
should  be  looked  into  ' 


man. 

Goerner  went  on  to  say  that 
he  was  able  to  "elbow  presi- 
dents, the  Central  Intelligents 
Agency,  and  parts  of  the  mili- 
tary," because  the  press  has. 
-got  too-nroch  power  to  sup- 
nressed^         """  * 


by  using  an  axiom,  which  says 
something  in  the  effect  that 
a  man  who  does  not  know  his 
freer  doesn't  recognize  it,  and 
is  condemned  to  relive  ilT  "1 
don't  want  us.  '  Goerner  said. 
'{o  relive  the  kinds  of  events 

Wartir : 


what  the  notes  should  have 
contained  and  why.  In  this 
way  better  TioTO-taRing  meth- 
ods€H-e  learned. 

Students  who  use  COIL,  are 
required  to  fill  out  an  applica- 
tion card.  When  checking  out 
materials,  a  check  out  card 
is  required  to  be  filled  out. 
_Students  wil]  be  given  a  book-, 
"lat  explains  tndt'iall  how 


Crime  Rate  Dowii— An  Editorial  by  BrunaFQrner 


CQIL  works  and  instructions 
about  using  and  returning 
books  and  other  materials. 

Students  are  not  fined  for 
late  material  returns.  In  case 
of  a  late  return,  however,  stu- 


A  recent  announcement  made  by  Mayor  .Alioto  points  out 
t^he  fact  that  San  F'rancisco's  crime  rale  has  gone  down  12  per 
cenf  for  the  first  four  months  of  1970. 

The  figures  show  that  the  number  of  stolen  3utomobiles  has 
gone  down  20  per  cent  ( 16  per  cent  in  .April  i.  Robbery  decreased 
al.so  by  20  per  cent  during  the  quarter  (9  per  cent  the  last 


Not  bad. 
caused  it.  _ 


right?  Now  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  figure  out  w'hdt 


iiiuiuli  I  Bui  ^lai  v  took  a  flwp  61  4  t^f  c^nl  i  1  per  cent  m  April ) . 
while  aggravated  assault  went  down  2  per  cent  but  increased 
27  per  cent  m  .April.  Rape  is  up  21  per  cent  but  went  down  '7 
per  cent  in  April  The  homocide  rate  has  remained  along  an 
even  keel  during  the  same  two  periods  of  time. 


The  first  thing  we  must  remember  is  that  the  crime  rate  has 
been  decreasing  (overall)  monthly  since  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  If  you  recall.  San  Francisco  got  a  new  Chief  of  Police  at 
that  time.  If  there  is  any  connection,  then  Chief  Nelder  is  to  be 
corlimended  for  his  devotion  to  the  crime  problem.  So  should 


our  men  in  blue. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  the  homicide  rate  remaining  the  same 
is  a  milestone.  For  years  that  rate  has  been  increasing  steadily, 
.and  now  it  is  not  increasing  or  decreasing.  Maybe  it  can  gp 
down  fur  a  change  in  the  near  future. 


dents  may  be  asked  if  they 
will  donate  some  of  their 
spare  time  in  working  in  the 
COIL  office,  to  which  they  can 
accept  or  r«j«ct  depending  on 
their  choice. 

Of  the  many   tutoring  cen- 
ters. COIL  at  CCSF  has  been 


praised  by  Sonoma  Siaie  as 


the  best  because  it  is  run  by 
the  students,  not  the  faculty 

For  further  Information,  sec 
Mr.  Roberts  in  S-237. 


On*  of  tha  cellage'i  most  notable  anti-war  protests  taking 
place  at  the  flagpole. 


one  explanation  there  is  that 
for  example.  Vietnam  has  the 
--'----  tungsten  deposits  of 
any  country  in  the  world  and 
the  United  States,  for  its  in- 
dustry, will  need  these  tung- 
sten deposits  to  mine.  If, 
therefore,  we  do  lose  Vietnan» 
to  an'  unfriendly  Communist 
ttuverninait,  we'll  be  uul  uf  a 
lot  of  money-making  tungsten. 

S.  F.:  iTo  Miller  I ;  Then  you 
think  we're  out  for  capatilis- 
tic  gain? 

H.  B.  M.:  I  think  it's  essen- 
tially an  imperialistic  en- 
^ne^^he^nts  that 
Barbara  Bell  and  I  are  trying 
to  make  is  that  our  nation, 
right  now,  requires  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  world's  natural  re- 
sources to  keep  up  its  stand- 
ard of  living.  In  the  next  thirty 
years,  it  is  projected  that  our 
population  will  double,  there- 
fore, at  that  time  we  will  need 
one-hundred  per  cent  of  the 
world's  natural  resources  to 


B.  B.:  I  beheve  we  have 
about^  seven  or  eight  people 
who  are  fasting.  We  have  a 
'number  of  people  who  are 
joining  us  at  night.  I  think 
this  is  being  very  effective 
here  at  City  College.  Mostly, 
I  think  it's  the  qiriosity.  Peo- 
ple are  coming  up  and  asking, 
"What  are  you  doing;  why  are 
you  doing  it?"  and  then  start- 
ing to  examine  themselves  as 
faT  as  they  are  concaned. 

H.  JB.  M.:  We  did  this  es- 
pecially to  get  the  students 
here  on  campus  to  see  that 
teachers  can  involve  not  just 
their  minds,  but  their  minds 
and  bodies  in  a  really  active 
learning  situation,  t  would 
hope  that  this  would  rid  the 
collie  of  the  apathy  that  has 
plagued  the  students  for  a 
long  time.  One  reason  I  did 
this  was  to  find  out  wtietber 
or  not  I  had  the  courage  and 
the  commitment  to  do  it.  I 
wanted  to  find  out  something 


, J 


Bartxara  Bell  and  Ri.T.  .Vo^^r^r- 
We're  hoping  for  .vuggestic'is 
from  other  teacbf-is^  tor  *u«i 
gestions  from  other  .student.^ 
and  I  think  we'll  have  to  br 
more  creative  in  the  future. 
This  fast  is  only  a  beginning. 
but  it's  only  a  beginning. 


S.  "F. :  Do  you  have  anything 
that  you  would  like  to  add'' 
H.  B.  M.:  I'm  tired. 


f'.i 
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Opinion: 


A  Statement  to  the 


Student  Govt. 


Student  Body 


By  Steven  Mendelsohn,  Student  Council 

On  May  18,  1970,  the  Student  Council  voted  to  allocate  $100 
^6i  the  remaining  $145.15  in  our  budget  to  the  Anti-War  Coalition 
in  B-5.  While  the  effort  to  obtain  support  for  the  anti-War  move- 
ment is  to  be  commended,  this  particular  action  is  to  be  de- 
plored. The  Federal  government  has  sought  to  force  wage 
earners  to  make  a  "voluntary"  contribution  to  the  political 
party  of  their  choice,  since  the  mid-1960's.  The  liberal  Student 
Council  has  no\4'  succeeded  where  conservative  Washington  ad- 
ministrations have  failed.  They  have  succeeded  in  using  stu- 
dent funds,  especially  Stifdent  Body  card  funds,  to  finance  their 

own  particular  political  charity.       ^     r^^ — " ^ — 

National  politics  should  not  be  fitraneed  without  a  vote  of  the 
students.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  ignore  the  minority  views  en- 
tirely. This  means  alienating  people  who  would  otherwise  sup- 
port the  wide  range  of  anti-war  measures. 
,  Since  the  original  idea  of  using  student  funds  to  finance  regu- 
lar campus  activities  has  been  broken,  all  I  can  urge  the  Spiro 
-T.  Agnew  'Silent  Majoritiest"  people  to  do  (since  the  Student 
Council  feels  it  must  spend  the  money)  is  come  down  to  B-401 
and  try  to  clean  us  out  of  the  remaining  $45.15  left  in  this  term's- 
budget. ■ 

Shows  Togetherness 


-^-- -"-By  Tom  Cleaver, 

■*»-  -.   -feature  Editor  ^_ 

'  ~^.'  Despite  myriad  hassles  in 
organizing  something  no  one 
who  is  involved  has  ever  or- 
ganized the  .strike  at  CCSF  is 
the  most  together  of  any  jun- 
ior college  in  the  Bay  Area. 

At  the  College  of  San  Mateo, 
the  board  of  trustees  voted  to 
support      President      Nixon's 

^r       policy     in     Southeast     Asia. 

According    to    Susan   Conlan. 

CSM  students  have  not  been 

able  to  get  it  together  there. 

■    Several  hundred  students  have 

-^..  __worked    out   an    organization 

^/  ,     ft>r  a  strike,  but  have  not  been 


able  to  build  student  support 
because  they  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  faculty  support 
CCSF  is  enjoying  due  to  the 
— position  of  the  trustees.  Stu- 
— dents  at  CSM — are-  working 
around  the  Stanford  Strike, 
gomg  out  to  high  schools  on 
the  peninsula,  talking  about 
the  national  strike  and  passing 
out  literature  on  the  war  and 
the  invasion  of  Cambodia. 

At  Merritt  JC.  a  deep  split 
•exists  between  the  black  and 
white  students  at  the  school, 
with  the  white  students  want- 
ing to  support  the  national 
strike  and  go  out  in  solidarity. 
""  and  the  blacks  feeling  that  it 
is  not  important  enough  to 
them.  Race  war  nearly  broke 
out  last  week  when  a  strike 
rally  was  called  there 


up  a  coordinating  committee, 
to  go  around  to  the  other  JC*s 
in  the  area,  to  help  them  get 
,  things  off  the  ground,  Stu- 
dents from  the  strike  commit- 
tee are  visiting  other  schools 
this  week,  speaking  at  rallies, 
and  talking  with  the  other 
strike  committees  about  the 
way  things  were  developed 
here.  City  College  is  also 
sending  out  speakers  to  Bay 
Area  high  schools,  to  com- 
nrunity  organizations,  and  to 
other  groups,  speaking  about 
the  strike  and  what  they  hope 
to  accomplish . 

After  much  fumbling  at  the 
beginning,  the  strike  commit- 
tee here  has  managed  to  de- 
velop a  smooth  organization. 
Last  week,  until  the  adminis- 
tration officially  adopted  the 
••academic  amnesty"  pro- 
gram, students  were  caught 
in  mid-stride,  so  to  speak. 
After  the  announcement,  stu- 
xlent  participation  in  the 
various  working  committees 
skyrocketed. 

Canvassing  of  neighbor- 
hoods throughout  the  city  is 
being  coordinated  at  CCSF 
People  are  going  door-to-door, 
asking  people  to  sign  petitions 
in  support  of  the  Nelson 
Amendment— to  cut  off  funds 
for  the  Cambodian  operation 
They  are  also  soliciting  signa- 
tures on  petitions  to  be  senl 
to  the  President,  getting  peo- 


We  of  the  ,Student  Renais- 
sance Coalition  (SRC)  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  those  faculty 
members  who  have  supported 
the  actions  of  students  at  City 
College  against  the  war  and 
repression  in  America.  For 
the  first  time,  faculty  and  stu- 
dents have  come  together  on 
ah  issue  of  importance,  in  a 
manner  that  can  build  an  on- 
going faculty-student  move- 
ment for  change  at  City  Col- 
lege. 

We  feel  that  education  must 
begin  with  action  and  com- 
mitment; that  actual  ex- 
perience and  involvement  are 
the  only  truly  valuable  learn- 
ing situations.  By  their  actions 
of  the  last  week,  the  faculty 
■of  this  school  has  come  to- 
gether with  students  in  a  way 
that  will  lead  to  this  from 
now  on. 

Last  month,  SRC  published 
its  program  for  change  on  the 
^^mpus.  Included  in  this  pro- 
gram were  almost  all  of  the 
demands  now  being  carried 
out  in  the  strike.  SRC  mem- 
bers  have  been  active  in  work- 
ing for  these  things  in  the 
strike.  We  called  for  deep 
changes  in  the  bookstore 
operations,  and  people  are 
working  to  bring  that  about. 
We  called  for  the  development 
of  a  child  day-care  center  for 
the  City  College  community, 
and  people  are  working  to 
bring  this  to  reality  during 
this  struggle.  We  calUed  for 
the  development  of  a  faculty- 
student  union,  and  events  of 
the  last  week  have  gone  far 
towards  the  development  of 
this.  We  called  for  an  expan- 
sion of  involvement  for  the 


Experimental  College,  and  the 
motion  created  by  the  strug- 
gle lias  gone  far  towards  Tde- 
veloping  thjs.  Our  demand  for 
a  teaching  assistant's  pro- 
gram has  been  advanced  by 
,these  recent  events,  and  the 
possibility  of  developing  this 
has  been  made  real  by  this 
struggle. 

We  now  call  on  students  to 
not  lose  sight  of  these  things. 
The  strike-bas^one  far  to  ac- 
complish all  this,  but  an  on- 
going effort  beyond  the  end  of 
the  strike,  beyond  the  end  of 
the  semester,  is  needed.  We 
cannot  cop  out  on  something 
that  might  seem  minor  at  the 
present  time:  the  Student 
Council  elections.  The  fact 
that  this  strike  has  gone  as 
well  as  it  has  is  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  fact  that 
there,  were  people  on  this 
year's  student  council  who— 
when  the  chips. came  down — 
did  represent  the  new  mood  of 
City^College.  and  were  able  to 
represent  this  mood  of  the 
school  in  dealings  with  the 
faculty  ^nd    the    administra- 


it  has.  be 


gun  with 


tion.  We  must  maintain  this 
representation  on  next  year's 
council,  and  inci"ease  it.  The 
Rah-Rah  Days  are  done. 
"Apathy  U  "  is  dead.  City  Col- 
lege has  joined  the  modern 
world. 

The  candidates  on  the  bal- 
lot with  the  initials  SRC  after 
their  names  have  demon- 
strated concretely  by  their  ac- 
tions their  commitment  to 
achieving  their  demands  that 
have  come  from  you,  the  stu- 
dents. We  are  committed  to 
maintaining  that  struggle  and 
expanding  it.  We  are  hoping  to 
create  the  renaissance  on  this 


campus  that 

the  strike 

"Here  Is  the  SRC  PROGRAM 
as  announced  April  10,  1970: 
1.  We  call  for  the  development 
of  a  child  day -care  center  and 
full  medical  center  to  serve 
the  needs  of  students,  faculty, 
and  campus  employees. 
Z.  We  call  for  a  change  hi 
the  operation  of  the  Associated 
Students  Bookstore,  to  lower 
prices  of  textbooks  and  course 
materials  for  the  students  at 
City  College. 

3.  We  call  for  an  expansion  of 
the  Experimental  College  so 
that  students  can  take  4  fuller 
role  in  their  own  education. 

4.  We  call  for  the  development 
of  a  faculty-student  union,  to 
improve  the  student-teacher 
relationship  at  City  College. 

5.  We  call  for  the  development 
of  a  teaching  assistant's  pro- 
gram, to  improve  the  educa- 
tional process  at  City  College. 

6.  W'e  demand  that  there  be 
no  censorship  of  student-con- 
trolled media,  to  allow  for  the 
fullest  develiopment  of  intellec- 
tual creativity  and  knowledge 
of  the  world  we  must  live  in. 

The  following  students  will 
have  SRC  after  their  names  on 
the  ballot : 
A.S.  President 
Roger  Cassell-  -"-  "■  •\ 
A.S.  Vice  President 
Mike  Devine 
Student  Council 
1.  Charlie  Borden 

Tom  Cleaver 

John  Goebet ^— — -  ■  j/  ■ 
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Another  Film^hoHfl^Sffliffancisc^ 


By  Fred  Morales,  Jr. 

San  Francisco  has  once 
again  been  chosen  for  the 
filming — ot._a.^-aew  „  movie, 


"Fools"  which  is  being  shot 
entirely  in  The  City  and  wUl 
be  released  towards  tlie  end 
of  the  year. 1 ■ 


The  movie  was  written  by 
an  actor,  Robert  Rudelson, 
and  stars  Jason  Robards  s^di 
Katharine  Ross. 

"What  we   really   have^  is 
kind  of  "a  heavy  comedy^"  saiff^ 
the  director,  Tom  Cries.  "It 
says  what  our  times  are  about 
without     being  .  obyious— or- 
blatant  about  it." 

The  movie  traces  the  events 
in  the  life  of  a  disillusioned 
actor,  who  has  come  to  San  1 
Francisco  to  think  things  over 
and  get  a  good  look  at  him- 
self. The  disillusioned  actor  is 
played  by  Jason  Robards,  and 
his  newly  found  love  is  played 
by  Katharine  Ross,  who  is 
also  the_  wife  xjf  a  millionaire 


lawyer  at  the  same  time. 

Miss  Ross,  best  known  for 
her  roles  in  VThe  Graduate" 
and  "Butch  Cassidy  and  The 


Sundance  Kid,'  started  her 
acting  career  by  playing  in 
several  television  shows  and  a 
few  movies,  ^ueh  as  'Shenan- 
doah" with  James  Stewart. 
She  said  that,  she  chose  to 
play  in  "Fools"  because, 
among  other  things,  she  liked 
the  script. 

When  asked  why  she  thought 
more  movies  were  being 
'^med  on  location  rather  than 
in  Hollywood  studios,  she  said 
"1  don't,  think  you  can  use  a 
back  lot  any  more,  and  I  don't 
think  you  pan  use  a  set  any 
jadre.  I  think  you  have  to  do 
the  picture  where  it  takes 
place.  People  are  too  sophis- 
ticated—maybe it's  because  ol 
television — you  see  too  many 
real  places,  so  that  when  you 
say  this  is  such  and  such  a 
place,  it  better  be  that  place." 

One  of  the  first  scenes  of  the 
movie  takes  place  at  Aquatic 
Park  near  Fisherman's 
Wharf.  As  the  warm  breeze 
blows  in  off  the  bay,  the  di- 
rector yells  "Action!  "  and  the 
filming  is  underway.  The  di- 
rector  looks   on   approvingly 


while  the  cameraman  gazes 
through  the  viewfinder  of  the 
camera,  only  several  feet 
from  the  subject.  Three  peo- 
ple,_singing  and  playing  gui- 
tars, sit  on  the  grass  as  the 
discerning  eye  of  the  camera 
records  the  scene  on  film. 

The  crowd  watches  atten- 
tively as  the  crew  goes 
through  the  routine  actions  of 
making  a  movie,  hundreds  of 
cameras  clkrk  and  the  ques- 
tion, "What  are  they  doing 
here?"  is  on  the  lips  of  the 
spectators.  Despite  several 
m'mor  difficulties  with  the 
over  enthusiastic  crowd,  the  ^ 
.  shooting  seems  to  go  smooth- 
ly. After  a  few  hours,  the 
crowd  thins  out  and  the  crew 
loads  the  equipment  into  the 
trucks. 

Several  weeks  later  the  plot 
thickens.  St.  Bridgid's  Church 
becomes  the  site,  and  is 
turned  into  a  maze  of  cables, 
lights,  cameras,  and  sound 
equipment.  Th^  filming  has  al- 
most been  completed  and  only 
a    few   more   crucial   scenes 


Katherine  Ross  sits  with  Joan  Boaz'  sistor,  Mimi,  who  taught 
Miss  Ross  to  "fake  it"  on  the  guitar. 


need  lo  be  taken.  First  they 
rehearse  the  tragic  sequence 
of  je vents.  The  scene  opens 
with  Miss  Ross  ruruiing  into 
the  church  plmost  in  hys- 
terics. As  she  runs  down  the 
aisle,  her  husband  follows  her, 
points    a    gun    at    her.    and 


pulls  the  trigger.  She  falls  to 
the  floor  and  the  scene  ends. 
She  if  commended  by  the  di- 
rector for  her  splendid  acting. 
Then,  the  cast  and  crew  lake 
their  place,  and  once  again 
the  fantasy  of  movie  mailing 
becomes  a  reality . 


"Fellini  Satyrkon"-Sni€>oth' and  Delightful 


Pat  Horan 
Jo  Ann  King 
Deborah  MarcHi^ 
Don  Rich 
Bonnie  Solomon 


Arab  Speaker  Denounces  U.S. 


At    ColU'ge   of    Mann,    stu pie  to  write   Ifttuis, 

dents  are  working  on  the  senators  and  congressmen. 
strike  but  nothing  has  been  and  in  general  doing  every- 
able  to  come  atjout  to  kick  thing  possible  to  involve  peo- 
ple in  the  democratic  pro- 
cess. 

As  has  been  said  many 
times  since  the  strike  first 
began,  "Apathy  U"  has  been 
laid  to  rest   .\t  last 


By  Jim  Browning 

Flirahim  Tauiasha,  execu- 
tt%'r  director  of  the  American 
(  ommitt(H-  for  Justice  in  the 
Middle  East,  said  la.sl  Thurs 
day  that  the  "Cnited  .States 
is  at  fault  for  the  serious 
situation  in  the  Middle  East 
between  the  Arab  and  Jewish 
people." 


'"  ^'"^^  Mr.  Tauiasha  s  May  14  lec- 
ture  was  the  first  event  of 
Palestine      Liberation      week 


anti-Semitism  against  the 
Jewish  people  in  Europe  and 
in  the. world."  said  Tauiasha. 

And  what  followed  was  a 
reign  of  terror,"  Tauiasha 
added.  ••.\rab  people  living  in 
Palestine  were  killed  or 
exiled,  and  their  land  and 
homes  seized— $100  million 
worth  of  Arab  owned  land  has 
Been  seized  in  Palestine  since 


itTings  offthewaylast  Mon- 
ri  ly's  rally  did  at  City. 

National  Student  Strike 
'' radquarters,  at  San  Jose 
.-'ji«:r  has  asked  the  Citx^oJi 
Seg^  Strike  Committee  to  set 


Ecology  Group  Deplores 
?^i.j?'s  Plastic  Cups 


"K'  ••''.«y  tjegins  at  liume"  is  apparently  the  motto  of  the  Ex- 
'i-'-nnt^u'  College  Ecology  (Iroup. 

ipe  Pr?scott.  an  organizer  of  the  sroDp.:is  protesting  the^i 


sponsored  by  the .  Arab .  Stu- 
dents Association  of  City  Col- 
lege. •  - 

"In  1948,  "said  Tauiasha. 
"when  colonilization  around 
the  world  was  all  but  dying 
out,  some  Jarge  powers,  es- 
pcclatly  ThF  t'nned"  Stales  and 
England,  persisted  in  their 
demand  that  a  Zionist  colony 
be  set  up  in  t|je  Middle  East" 

The  Zionist  movement  was 
launched  in  Europe  in  1897  by 
Theordore  Hurtzell  as  a  reac- 


1948— to  make   room 
pstabUshment — of — a- 


for  the 
Zionist 


caange  ""im  china  to  plastic  cups  in  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
r^-'-'nit^nt  and  has  proposed  a  boycott  of  the  -disposable 
■  ■  ' ->. 

V  main  problem.  "  Jane  explained,   "is  that  plastics  aren't 

'  '^  ■  '^     Also,  the  litter  problem  on  this  campus  will  increase. 

=?3Sstic  products  have  faet-n  criticized  because  there  is  pres- 

.    y  110  known  method  to  reclaim  the  products  for  re-use. 

1..    ing  certain  plastics  emits  a  poisonous  gas  called  phoxene. 

w   •(  ■",  was  used  in  World  War  1  warfare. 


tion  to  renascent  European 
anti-Semitism.  Its  aim  was 
"to  create  for  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple a  home  in  Palestine"— 
through  mass  immigration 
and  systematic  colonization 
and  with  the  help  of  European 
powers. 

"They  justified  their  de 
mands  by  saying  that  a  Zionist 
state  was  needed  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  because  of  the  strong 


colony.  __ 

■  Although  Jews  consistute 
only  33  per  cent  of^he  popula- 
tion in  Palestine,  they  have 
managed,  with  the  help  from 
some  U.S.  business'  who.  are 
using  the  Zionists  movement 
to  help  their  «wn  -ctntse.  to  set 
up  a  Zionist  colony. 

'^The  .United  States  has  con- 
sistently supported  the  Zionist 
movement,"  Tauiasha  said. 
"Besides  being  the  major  sup- 
plier of  arms  to  Israel.  U.S. 
businesse.s  iteH  IsraeH  iMmds 


As  a  film  maker,  Federico 
Fellini  resembles  E.  E.  Cum- 
mings  as  a  poet.  He  starts 
smoothly,  comprehensibly,  de- 
lighting the  audience  with  its 
own  powers  of  apprehension. 
Then  he  leads  it  helter-skelter 
through  a  surrealist  void  of 
,  limbo-like  landscapes,  faded, 
unreal  sunshines,  and  human 
monsters  who  scrabble  gib- 
l>ering  across  the  background 
while  the  protagonists  mean- 
der through  the  world's  wierd- 
est  Disneyland. 


"T'einhi  SatyrJcon"  iS,  to 
"=="tlatc.  the  acme  of  this  style, 
and  make  no  mistake,  ihe 
title  tells  exactly  what  the 
film  is:  Felhni's  version  of 
the  Salyricon  rather  than,  as 
the  newspaper  blurbs  would 
have  us  believe.  "Fellinis 
Satyricon'  "—that  is,  merely 
his  production  of  Petronius 
Arbiter's  Latin  ;/:Jassic. 
Petronius  was,  by  the  way,  a 
noble  Roman  voluptuary  who 
lived  during  Nero's,  caesar- 
ship.  You  remember  him  be- 
cause Leo  Genn  played  his 
part  opposite  I'eter  Ustinov's 
Nero   in   the   Hollywood   epic 


'T^no     vadis.       YouH     also 

recall  that  Petronius  was  the 

-Andy  Warhol  ^  h|s  era,  itv- 


winded  putdown  of  Roman 
high  society's  vulgar  luxury, 
exemplified  by  the  raucous, 
wine-bibbing,  fodder-swilling, 
toga-lifting,  Trimalchian  orgy 
—now  canonized  in  popular 
thinking  as  typical  Roman 
life.  Under  Fellini's  direction, 
Trimalchio's  banquet  becomes 
merely  the  best  episode  in  the. 
rake's  progress  of  two  Italian 
picaros,  Encolpius  and  Ascyl- 

tos.  

The  movie  opens  with  these 
two  hotbloods  fighting  over 
possession  of  their  mutually- 
owned  pretty -boy.  Encolpius 
takes  himf  Cut  to  a  bawdy- 
house.  Aschltos  retrieves 
him.  There  is  an  earthquake. 
Cut  to  an  art  gallery  where 
Encolpius  is  invited  to  Tri- 
malchio's banquet.  After  the. 
orgy  and  its  concluding  mock 
funeral,  he  lies  out  in  the 
fields,  "bombed"  as  they 
used  to  say.  Cut  to  a  slave 
galley,  where  Encolpius,  his 
friend,  and  their  liftle  Giton 
have  unaccountably  been  im- 
prisoned by  Lichias,  an  im- 
perial favorite.  Far  off  Caesar 
kills  himself,  A.  and  E.  escape 


Tmperially  ordained  arbiter  of 
food,  fiashion.  and  freakiness. 
His    Satyricon    was    a    long- 


to  a  villa  where  the  lord  and 
lady  have  also  committed 
suicide — CtU—ta-^he  desert 
wher^  the  heroes  learn  of  a 
miraculous  albino  hermaphro- 
dite. They  kidnap  him — heav- 


Fllrahim  Tauiasho 
'VttsT"  re  sources  of  ^f  .Middle  • '^ 


X 


throughout  the  world  and  in 
this  country." 

U.S.  businesses  give  Israel 
between  $400  and  $600  million 
in  aid  each  year  and  account 
for  approximately  83  per  cent 
of  the  industrial  ""tpiit  in  that     East." 

'^  ""  '^  Tauiasha  was  also  critical 

"The    U.S.    businesses    are  of  the  coverage  of  the  Middle 

using   the   Zionist   movement  East   situation   by   the   news_ 

In   an   attempt  to   reach  the  media  in  this  country.   - 


East,"  Tauiasha  added. 

"The  Arab  people  of  the 
MMdle  East  are  not  against 
the  Jewish  people,  with  Whom 
they  want  to  live  in  peace. 
They're  against  the  Zionist 
movemeitt  which  has  dls 
placed  many  Arab  people  liv- 
ing in  Palestine  and  which 
is  suppressing  all  people  of 
the  Middle  East  in  order  that 
U.S.  imperialism  can  get  a 
foot    iiHo    the    rich     Middle 


Abortion  Petition  Campaign 


The   California    Committee 

to  Legalize  .Abortion  has  filed 
an  initiative  measure  in  Sac- 
ramento to  repeal  existing 
state  laws  on  abortion  and  to 
make  the  decision  of  abortion 
a  matter  between  the  indivi- 
•diial  woman  and  her  private 
physician. 

The  abortion  petition  cam- 
t>aign  is  Peeking  325.000  signa- 
tures of  registered  California 
voters  to  have  the  issue  placed 
on  the  November  ballot.  Its 
ofters  will  be  gathering 
signatures  until  June  11,  and 
will  be  able  to  use  help  on  this 
petition  until  June  15.  Anyone 
who  wishes  to  contribute  time. 


money,  or  ideas  to  the  project 
may  call  564-0181. 

A  table  will  be  set  up  at 
Glide  Memorial  Church,  Tay- 
lor and  Ellis  Sts..  every  Sun- 
day from  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 
where  petitions  will  be  availa- 
ble^tjriigh^of  circulate  and 
where  filed  i>etitk>ns  may  be 
returned.  If  you  wish  to  get 
petitions  at  school  you  can  get 
them  from  Sue  O'Sullivan  by 
leaving  your  name  with  the 
group:  initiative  projects  in 
experimental  college  B5  or  by 
visiting  Glide  or  leaving  your 
name  with  teacher  Lucile 
Meredith  or  student  Sue  O'Sul- 
livan. 


en  knows  why  ,at  this  point— 
and  he  dies  later  of  dehydra- 
tion in  the  desert.  Cut  to  a 
mod  coliseum  in  which  En- 
colpius fights  a  minotaur, 
wins  a  weneh,  and  goes  im- 
potent. Cut  to  a  fabulous 
bordello  called  "the  Garden 
oTttelights."  thence  to  a  sea- 
...  side  witch's,  lair  where, 
through  the  application  of  a 
little  therapeutic  sex,  Encol- 
pius i&.cured.  Cut  to  Ascyltos' 
death,  cut  to  a  parting  shot  of 
cannibalisnu  cut  to  Encolpius 
striding  into  the  distance  as 
the  sun  sinks  slowly  into  the 
Mediterranean,  raising  its 
median__tejnp€ratur£_50  de- 
grees   .  ^ 

All  this  is  delivered  with  a 
fantasy  aura  that  alternates 
between  daydream  and  night- 
mare. Satyricon  is  Fellini's 
documentary  of  a  state  of 
mind:  to  wit,  people's  cpn- 
ception  of  antiquity.  It  is  so 
fragmented  because,  in  Fel- 
lini's words,  that  is  "em- 
blematic of  the  fragmented 
way  the  aqcient  world  ap- 
pears to  us  today  "  What  else 
springs  to  mind  whgn  ancictrt 
Rome  is  mentioned  but  its 
impossible  gaud  and  implaca- 

^bte    brutaliiyT    Both~  these" 

.  qnalities  are  pre-eminent  tn 
the  film,  whrch  is  alternately 
as  garish  and  bedizened  as  a 
circus  sideshow,  and  as  dully 
violent  as  a  Hell's-Angels' 
stomp.  In  one  episode  an  ac- 
tor  must  .iindergn  amputation 
of  his  hand  in  the  course  of 
his  play.  A  hapless  crippled 
half-wit  is  substituted,  the  cut 
is  made,  the  hand  is4iedback 
onto  the  stump— all  this  full 
front  and  in  livid  technicolor,  ■ 
mind — and  the  actor  resumed 

The^  sTageT  "bawITtig  about  a 
divine  miracle  which  has  re- 
stored "his"  hand.  His  au- 
dience spits  invective  and 
throws  overripe  fruit  at  this 
point,  not  because  the  scene 
was  too  brutal,  but  too  ham- 
my.  So  fuaeh^^ier  Roman 
sensibilities  and  our  inkling  of 
same. 
Certainly  ,the  film  achieves 

no  particular  historic  air:  it 


seems    as    contemporary    as 
yesterday's  high  camp.  Moun- 
tains of  much  publicized  time 
and  effort  were  expended  on 
ultimately     molehill     effects, 
i.  e.,  fleethig  faces,  gestures, 
situations,  objects,  and  the  en- 
tire pantheon  of  typical  Fel- 
lini   chlmerae.    They    all,,  of 
course,    are   vital   to  the   at- 
mosphere of  the  film,  but  are 
so  breathlessly  terse  that  it's 
a    wise    move    to   go   to    the 
matinee     showing     and     sit 
through  the  whole  twice,  StiU. 
each   detail  is   faintly   recog- 
nizable under  its  inflated  and 
monstrous   aspect.    A   simple 
decapitation    ends    with    the 
victim's  head  staring  wonder- 
ingly  up  at  the  audience  from  , 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  A  noMe 
cuts  his  wrists  and  bemusedly 
bleeds   to  death   sitting  over 
wine  with  his  wife.  A  gladi- 
torial  cheering  section  urges 
its  favorite  on  with  a  nicely 
upbeat  chorus  of  turkey  gob- 
bles.   You    name   it    and    it's 
likely   to  happen   somewhere 
in  the  fUm. 

It  is  fortunate  that  action 
spealts  louder  than  words  111 
Satyricon,  because  the  dialog 
proceeds  in  Italian.  German, 
and  vulgar  Latin,'  which  Is 
scantily  transfated"  In  sub- 
titles; sometimes  whole 
scenes  flit  by  with  no  transla- 
tion at  all.  Whatever  rhetoric 
is  involved  is  also  embodied  in 
the  action,  for  scarcely  an 
idea  is  voiced  throughout  px- 


history.  It  is  full  of  rosy  wine^_ 
bawdy  women,  wanton  song, 
cootch  dances,  communal  pot- 
smoking,     swearing     coolies, 
and  raunchy  delicacies.  These 
included  stuffed  sheep's  eyes, 
individually  served  pig  snouts, 
a  whole  half  cow  with  hide  and 
head  intact,  and  the  pieoe  de— 
resistance:   an  entire  roasted 
hog.  trundled  in  on  a  cart.  and:_ 
ceremonially      "gutted"      at  ~ 
table,  yielding  braised  hearts.  ^ 
kidneys,     and     livers,     spicy 

sausa^trs,   Srttnrtrtl  plJjetjnS  oTTu 

songbirds,  roast  chicken  and  - 
capon,  buttered  fish,  boiled 
tripe,  etc.  The  orgiasts  dived 
in  with  greasy,  voracious 
abandon,  and  concurrently  a 
curious  sympathetic  inaction  - 
occurred  in  the  audience. 
Ears  became  pointed,  noses 
extended,  teeth  .sharpened 
into  fangs,  and  faces  became 
furry  Certainly  m  going  home 
the  reviewer  had  to  restrain 
herself,  from  lunging  at  the 
wares  on  the  local  butchers 
counter.  Fellini  has  justified 
Satyricon  s  first-class  food- 
tripping  with  the  pleasant 
logic  that  he  wanted  to  oroole  — 


"a     more     credible     ancient 
world  where  food  was  proba- 

tjty   iiie 

people  did  not  consum^^ 
there  is  no  consumption  with- 
out industrial  mass  produc- 
tion—they indulged  In 
Trimalchio's  house,  the  only 
thing    taken     seriously     was 

food."      ;;.      -—  ~  .  : 


cept  for  Eumolpus  the  Poet's 
impassioned  cr>'.  "What  hap- 
pened to  philosophy,  which 
once  taught  us  the  art  of  liv- 
ing?" Occasionally  there  are 
.  high  moments  of  unintentional 
humor.  In  fighting  the  mino- 
taur.  Encolpius  finally  grovels 
before  it,  expecting  death  and 
wailing  aloud,  "'I'm  not  a 
gladiator.  I'm  a  student:  "  The 
day  the  reviewer  was  there, 
the  house  audience  was  com- 
prised mainly  of  students  on 
R&R  from  the  campus  genera- 
tional wars,  and  the>^Maughed 
right  hard  at  this  quip. 

Finally.  Satyricon  presents 
the   juiciest   orgy   in  cinema 


Vogue  magazine  calls  the 
Satyricon  "pompeian  and 
psychedelic,  byzantine  and 
pop,  Mondrian  and  Klee 
mixed  .with  primitive  art." 
It  is  indeed  a  film  of  plenteous 

^isual  wealth,  if  tiny  spiritual 
content.  .And  that  latter  judg- 

'  ment  is  purely  subjective  be- 
cause it's  the  sort  of  movie 
one  loves  to  become  embroiled 
in— a  sort  of  cinematic  inter-" 
locking-wire  puzzle.  You  feel 
what  you  see.  Surely,  if  it 
says  nothing  of  the  beanty 
that  was  greasy,  it  says 
worlds  about  the  glory  that 
was  Rome. 

-Sophie  Scjioll 
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Reach  Into  Community 


[""ByTom  Oeaver  ,  

City  College  students  are  now  working  to 

get  into  the  communities  around  the  school 

-"  with  their  anti'war  message.  The  Canvassing 

Committee  at  the  Experimental  College  has 

.    organized  classes  ^and  is  bringing  groups  of 

canvassers  together  for  effective  action. 

The  classes,   which  are  held  daily   in  the 
bungalows,  are  held  in  order  to  give  orientation 
to  students  who  have  never  engaged  in  door- 
to-door    canvassing    before.    Several    faculty 
members    with    exprience    in    political   and 
community  organizing  are  leading  the  discus- 
sion groups.   Topics  include   how  to  talk   to 
hostile  people,  how  to  get  a  dialogue  going,  how 
to  talk  people  into  signing  petitions,  writing 
letters,  etc. 
^     Some  of  the  classes  are  concerned  with  the 
~  history  of  how  the  United  States  got  involved 
:r4n  Southeast  Asia,  what  is  going  on  m  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  and  the  economic  effects  here 
of  the  war.  This  is  done  tp  give  the  students 
the  background  necessary  to  be  able  to  talk 
with  people  about  the  war. 
.^ter  three  or  four  canvassing  workshops. 
_ students  get  together  to  go  into  the  community. 
Some  students  who  live  in  other  parts  of  the 
city    have   gotten    themselves    together    into 
neighborhood  groups  to  go  out   and  talk  to 
people  in  the  evenings  after  work   During  the 
day,  students  are  canvassing  in  the  immediate 
area  around  City  College. 

"We  ve  had  good  response  in  the  Sunset," 
said  one  girl  who  has  been  canvassing  the  area 
for  the  last  several  days.  'Many  of  the  women 
are  ver\  disturbed "  about  the  war,  and  are 
willing  to  sign  the  McGovern-Hatfield  petitions, 
and  several  are  willing  to  sign  the  petitions  to 
put  the  question  of  the  war  on  the  November 
ballot  here.  .A  lot  of  people  have  been  moved  to 
write  their  congressmen  and  senators,  to  ex- 
press their  disapproval  of  the  war." 

Students  are  asking  the  people  they  contact 
to  sign  petitions  in  support  of  the  V'asconcellos 
Bill— the  assembly  bill  that  would  bar  Cali- 
fornia servicemen  from  serving  m  any  war 
that  has  not  been  declared  by  Congress  —  the 


-McGovern-Hatfield  Amendment  that  would  cu^ 
off  funds  for  combat  operations  in  Southeast 
Asia  after  December  30.  1970.  and  appropriate 
only  funds  for  the  complete  withdrawal  of 
troops  by  June  30,  1971,  and  for  the  referendum 
on  the  war  which  people  hope  to  place  on  the 
San  Francisco  ballot  this  November. 

Additionally,  the  students  are  asking  people 
to  make  their  views  known  in  letters  and  tele- 
grams to  their  elected  representatives,  and  to 
sign  petitions  against  the  war  to  be  sent  to  the 
President. 

"What  w£'re  trying  to  do  is  reach  the  people 
who  haven't  said  anything  against  the  war, 
the  ones  Nixon  calls  the  Silent  Majority,  and 
end  their  silence.  WjC're  trying  to  get  the 
political  process  back  into  working  order," 
says  Charles  Borden,  one  of  the  chairmen  of 
th^  canvassing  committee  being  conducted  by 
the  Student  Council  and  SRC. 

Another  reason  for  going  into  the  community 
is  so  that  students  and  residents  can  get  to 
know  each  other,  and  dispel  many  misconcep- 
tions each  group  holds  over  the  other. 

"We  want  to  show  that  students  don't  have 
horns  and  tails  and  foam  at  the  mouth."  says 
one  man  involved  in  the  program. 

The  tanvassing  committee  does  not  plan  on 
stopping  its  work  when  school  is  over  for  the 
semester. 

According  to  Pat  Horan.  a  leader  of  the 
group  and  a  member  of  SRC.  'We  will  prob- 
ably decide  on  political  action  in  support  of 
some  candidates  who  take  positions  we  re  in 
favor  of." 

Beyond  the  fact  that  a  few  of  the  people  in- 
volved in  the  campaign  personally  support 
George  Browa  for  iieoator.  the  group  has  made 
no  def^i^i^g^decisionK  about  supporting  par- 
ticular .candidates  in  the  fail  elections.  'Well 
have  to  wait  until  after  the  primaries,  and  see 
just  who  is  actually  jig  before  wc  decide," 

says  Miss  Horan  •••.  h.  ever  is  done,  the  com- 
mittee hopes  to  be  able  to  continue  taking  its 
message  to  the  people  throughout  the  summer 
and  into  the  fall,  if  necessary. 


How  To  Get  Involved 
-With  Ami-Wcrr-= 


Someffiing  New 
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Under  the  Flog 


On  ond  Off  Campus 


■«         <■! 


Other  Planets       Fillmore  West        Rock  Festival 


"is  there  Life  on  WarsT" 
will  be  a  discussion  presented 
today  from  1:00  p.m.  -  2  p.m. 
in  S-100  by  Dr.  Cyril  Pom- 
maroperumSx 

Dr.  Pommamperuma  will 
also  give  a  lecture  exploring 
the  possibility  of  organic  mat- 
ter on  the  moon  from  12-1  to- 
day in  the  Little  Theater.  In 
addition,  he  will  lecture  on 
the  Studies  of  Life's  Origin 
today  from  10-11  in  S-100 


Incid*  th*  Expmrinwntal  Cell*g«,  Bungolow  5;  Hm  hetlMcl  of 
City  College  anti-war  activities. 


la  Raza  Unida  Activities 


_  Ed  note:  The  following 
istatemenl  was  submitted  to 
'"the  Guardsman  by  Eduardo 
E.  Medina  of  La  Raza  Unida^ 


CCSK 

L.ATIN'O:     Do    you    cringe 
when  you  hear  your  mother 
making  excuses  to  the  land 
lord  for  not  having  the  rent  on 
JIme' 

How  often  do  you  curse  the 
landlord  when  yaa  find  a  dead 
rat  in  the  kitchen  or  when  you 
have  to  use  the  damp  and  de- 
teriorating bathroom^ 

How  many  times  did  you 
ha»«-  to  throw  away  hard-won 
IfKMJ  because  the  cockniuches 
got  10  it  first'.'  ^t■l  the  rent 
had  to  b«-  paid  tor  ail  these 
fonvenieiifes. 

liow  may  of  you  have  par- 


en '.>   wnoso  souls  are  owned 
byiinancc  companies'* 
Did  you  ever  smouMer  with 


ra;;'    while  you   had   to  j»:ail_ 
fivi-  or  six  hours  in  the  emer 

— gciic>  soctimi  of  (ieneral  Hos- 

pil.'J     because     your     familv 

couldn't    afford   private   care 

lor  :i  little  brottirr  or  sister? 

..      f>itf  vnur  mind  ever  FgnTTp 

'/  a»i.y,on~tTStonod  to  trumped-up. 

(-■hurg<.'<    against   yuu   at   the 

Hall  ol  .justice■;^ 

H«w  did  a  S2500  bail  .sound 

to  you'.'. 
Did  you  ever  try  while  you 

^t-rc    being   held    in   solitary' 

confinement' 

.\n  of  these  injustices  have 
beeomi-  a  »a>  of  life  for 
hundreds  of  families  in  the 
Latino  ghetto.  Vou  are  no- 
body's inferior  but  every- 
one's equal.  You're  not  a  sec- 
ond rate  human  being  without 


By  BiU  Collins 

A  student  can  do  many 
things  to  help  the  anti-war 
movement. 

Initially,  the  experimental 
college  was  very  crowded, 
with  many  anti-war  people 
circulating  among  thehi- 
selves.  not  in  the  community. 

On  Thursday.  Jerry  George, 
an  instructor  and  leackr  of 
the  effort  at  SF  State,  sug- 
gested that  students  get  out 
of  the  experimental  college, 
and  take  their  case  to  their 
fellow  students. 

On  Friday,  the  bungalow 
was  less  crowded,  as  con- 
cerned students  got  moving. 

A  number  of  dedicated  stu- 
dents are  circulating  from 
door-to-door  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods, explaining  their  anti- 
war views  to  housewives, 
senior  citizens,  and  anyone 
willing  to  open  the  door  and 
listen.  __ 

Thousands  of  peopleCTSSZ 
reached  by  way  of  the  finiar 
"talk   shows.      Students   here 
-have- used  this  forum  to  back 


anti-war  candidates. 

Others  have  phoned  their 
congressmen  and  Senators' 
local  offices  at  the  Federal 
Office  Building  to  endorse 
Congressional  efforts  to  block 
war  funds. 

Petitions  are  circulating 
favoring  this  bill  to  cut  off 
war  funds,  the  bill  jn  the  Cali- 
fornia legislature  to  allow 
California's  sons  to  avoid  this 
war.  and  also  endorsing  Con- 
gi*«ssman  George  Brown's 
resolution  to  impeach  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

Savings  bond^;  are  being 
cashed  as  a  protest  and  be- 
cause ^Itf  government  uses 
the  money  for  war  activities. 

Of  course,  telegrams  are 
still  l)eing  sent  to  urge  con- 
gressional opposition  to  the 
President's  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia. V  -  - 

.■\lso,   on   Ffiday.   May   15, ' 
Jlich    Noble.     Brown    Miller, 
-and   the   suntHimed   Barbara  - 
Bell,     all    English    teachers, 
broke   their   five-day    fast    at 
6  p.m.  with  home-made  bread. ~ 


•*m  - 


^eivntoors  for  Ooorg*  Brown  or*  part  of  tho  Anti-war  drivo. 

By  Tom  Walsh 

Last  week,  in  a  precedent-setting  move,  a  committee  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty  set  up  a  George  Brown  campaign  table  under 
the  flagpole.  Brown  is  a  candidate  in  the  Democratic  Primary 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  seat  now  held  by  George  Murphy. 

In  the  recent  ground  swell  of  anti-war  activity,  many  students 
have  recognized  the  Brown  candidacy  as  a  welcome  opportunity 
to  exert  some  positive  influence.  Congressman  George  Brown, 
who  represents  a  southern  California  district,  was  the  first 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  speak  out  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Since  1965.  he  has  consistently  voted 
against  arms  appropriations  and  special  tax  levies  for  the 
Indochina  war.  •--,.*. 

A  long-time  supporter  of  the  grape  boycott,  who  also  pro- 
posed banning  off-shore  drilling  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
a  year  before  the  uU  leak.  George  Brown  has  tieen  endorsed  by 
Cesar  Chavez.  Dr  Paul  Ehrlich  and  Willie  Brown.  Jr..  among 
others.  He  recently  was  honored  by  Mothers  for  Peace  who 
voted  him  the  title  of  Honorary  Mother 

This  is  the  first  time,  in  the  memory  of  those  associated  with 
the  Brown  campaign  on  campus,  that  support  for  a  candidate 
.lor  public  office  has  surfaced  here  in  such  a  tangible  way. 

Hopefully  George  Browns  campaign  will  be  a  harbinger  of 
the  birth  of  political  awareness  on  this  campus,  and  will  lend 


to  the  realization  that  through  hard  work  it  is  still  possible  to 
^Iranslate  one's  ideals  into  effective  political  change^ 


How  Could  Anyone 
Shoot  a  Student? 

President  Nixon's  recent  order  to  invade  lambodia  brought 
:«»>out  a  loud  response  all  over  the  U.S.  to  the  absurdity  of  \iel 
lunn.  Ill  the  midst  of  this  concentrated  concern,  four' student 
were    massacred    at    Kent    Slate    which    made    the    whok 


Death  Of  A  Strike 


s 
of 


.Xmerica  and  the  world  scream  out.  Students  on  campus  being 
shot.  Why.'  How  could  anyone  shoot  a  stu«lenf.'  This  kind  of 
act  IS  ijsually  ratioiiiilized  by  the  trigger  lingers'  brain  that 
whoe\Tr  catches  the  bullet  "was  a  bum.  not  a -student."  or  an 
animal  not  a  person." 


Main  simk-iili,.  ll'aohers.  and  oll-campu.s  figures  continue 
renouncing  the  political  and  military  in.stitutioiis.  Other  groups 
begin  to  remomtjer  similar  slayings  that  occurred    ro,u-o,,rv^,i 


Colorado  Ktate  Iniversity 
in  F'ort  Collins.  Colorado,  is 
no  "activist  school."  It  still 
has  a  big  foolball-and-fraterni 
ity  s<-ene,  though  the  changes 
that  have  affected  students  in 
the  last  several  years  have 
had  an  effect  on  the  students 
there,  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains. 

Beffire-thc  killings  at  Kent 
State  and  the  invasion  of  Cam- 
Iwdia.  the  CSl'  aiili-war 
movement     was     propcirtion- 


ing  Monday  and  go  on  strike. 

While  that  meeting  was 
going  on.  another  meeting  was 
going  on  somewhere.  \  small 
group  of  people  whether  they 
were  students  or  nonstudenls 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained— 
burned  down  Old  Main,  the 
oldest  classroom  building  on 
the  eumpus.  and  a'  thing  of 
architectural  beaul>  and  cam- 
pus tradition.  The  building 
was  btirnetl  b\  three  molotov 
cocktails  thrown  into  the  base 


Dream  Shows 

NOCTURNAL  DREAM 

SHOWS  will  present  the  fol- 
lowing  program   at   the   PA- 
LACE    THEATER     on     Co- 
lumbus   and    Powell    Streets 
on  May  29  and  30  ( Friday  and 
Saturday  midnights). 
NEW     ORLEANS,    a     fabu- 
lous /blues    saga    with    Billy 
Holiday.     Louis     Armstrong.  - 
and  Woody  Herman. 
BESSIE      SMITH.      Charles 
Levine's  autopsy  of  a  singer's 
tragic  death. 

JAMMIN'  THE  BLUES. 
Gjon  Mill's  all-star  jam  ses- 
sion with  Lester  Young  and 
Barney  Kissel. 

RHAPSODY  IN  WOOD,  a 
puppetoon  featuring  Woody 
Herman. 

JASPER'S  MINSTRELS. 

with     "The    Great    Jaspah.l;- 
and 

PHANTOM.  E1W  P  I  H  E  . 
chapter  six  at  Radio  Ranch. 

For  further  information, 
call  Sebastian  at  861-43%. 

Rummage  Sale 

A  rummage^ale  will  take 
place  at  St.  Paul's  Presby- 
terian Church.  1399  -  -43r4 
Ave.  icomer  of  Judahj  on  Sat- 
urday. June  6  from  10  a.m.  to 
3  p.m.  It  will  be  a  benefit  for 
"Fogline"  (formerly  "Sunset 
Switchboard*;  I.  Rummage 
may  be  donated  between  4 
p.m.  and  12  midnight  any  day 
before  June  4. 

Draft  Counseling 

Draft  counseling  by  .Mike 
.Mitroff  is  available  in  the  Ex- 
perimental College.  B-5'  on 
Mondays.  Wednesdays,  and 
.I^ridays  from  10-11  a.m.  and 
?sdays  and  Thursdays 
im  12-1. '30  p.m.  On  Satur- 
days, couii.-ieling  is  available 
by'phonmg  »)68-9036. 


-Auditions  win  be  held,  at 
the  Fillmore  West  on  Tues- 
day, May  26  featuring  the 
Johnny  Mars  Band,  Joshua, 
-wnA — --Fabulous  Violations. 
Lights  will  be  by  Front 
Lights.  The  program  begins 
at  7  p.m.  with  a  basketball 
game  between  the  Fillmore 
Fingers  and  The  Opposition. 
Admission  is  one  dollar, 

Mike  Bloomfield  and 
Friends,  Blues  Image,  and 
Silver  Metre  will  perform  at 
le  Fillmore  West  from  May 
to  31.  Lights  will  be  by  the 
Bi;otherhood  of  Light;  The 
Fillmore  West  will  be  open 
from\8:30  to  2  a.m.  all  four 
days  ahd  is  located  at  Market 
and  Van^ess. 

Anti-wiE|r  Games 

The  Neighborhood  Arts 
Program  of  the\  San  Fran- 
cisco .■\rt  Commissl<^n  is  spon- 
soring a  progranVv*  called 
"Anti-war  Games'"  oil  May 
27  and  28  and  a  performance 
of  "A  Midsummer's ,  Night 
Dream"  by  the  New  Shake.- 
speare  Company  on  May  31^ 
at  the  Julian  Theatre.  953 
De  Haro  Street.  Tickets  are 
$1.50  lor  students,  and  S2.00 
for  general  admission.  For 
further  information,  call  721- 
5290. 

Bury  The  Dead 

Bury  the  Dead,  an  anti- 
war production  by  Irwin 
Shaw,    will    be   presented   by 

lege  Drama  department  on 
Tuesday.  June  9  in  the  col- 
lege's Little  Theater.  Curtain 
time  is  8  p.m.  Donations  will 
be  requested  of  those  who 
attend  the  play  and  will  be 
contributed  !o  the  peace  move~ 
ment. 


-Th«  United  Farmworkers,-^- 
AFL-CIO  will  present  a 
Rock  Festival  Benefit  for 
Retirement  Village  Friday, 
June  19,  1970  from  5  30  p.m. 
to  12  midnight  at  Glide  Me- 
morial Church,  330  Ellis 
Street  in  San  Francisco.  The 
$1.50  Uckets  might  be  bought 
from  La  Raza  in  B-209  or 
Glide  Church.  The  United 
Farmworkers  are  distrib- 
uting cards  for  customers  to 
give  to  store  managers  asking 
that  Union  grapes  only  be 
sold.  Glide  has  these  cards 
and  La  Raza  will  probably 
soon  get  them.  Phone  282-3772 
for  more  information  alwut 
getting  the  cards. 

La  Raza  Trip 

On  Friday,  June  5,  La 
Raza  Unida  CCSF  will  have 
a  chartered  bus  witlvcoom  for 
45  students  going  down  to  the 
Coachella  Valley  i  near  the 
US.  and  Mexican  border i  to 
support  Cesar  Chavez  in- his 
grape  strike.  Those  interested 
in  going  may  sign  up  in  La 
Raza  Room  B-209.  The  re- 
turn trip  will  be  Sunday.  June 
7j  .All  visitors  are  welcome 
to  B-209. 


^^enefit 


The        No\\        Shakespeare 
Company  is  presenting  Shake- 
speare s  Midsummer  Night  s 
Dream   as  a  beh^fil  for  the 
Lnited    Farm    Workers    Sun- 
day.   May    31.   The   perform- 
ance starts  at  8:30  in  the  norjh 
wing    of^   Trinity     Episcopal 
Church  on  Gough  Street  and 
will  cost  S2  for  students  and, 
$3     for     general     audience: " 
Phone   282.3772  for  more  in.      \ 
-forfnation. 


v 


"Picnic 


// 


Snakes 


~Xr  "Voung,    author  of   the 

book.    ".Snakes."    will    speak ' 
at   the   Black   Writers   Work- 
shop. 394  Hayes  Street,  at  8 
p.m.  on  Monday.  Juoe  1.  Ad- 
mission  is  free. 


"Picnic  on  the  Battlefield." 
a  satirical  farce  on  war.  will 
presented  tn  the  Little 
Theater  on  Monday .  June  1. 
by  the  Ci<y  -€=ollcgc  Drama 
department.  Two  presenta- 
tions, one  ^  10:00  a.m..  the 
other  at  1:00  pm  .  will  be 
given.  Admission  is  Free. 


.Frida 
iVst 
from 


Nurserymen's  Award 


tic  iiime  Ifirni 


Cfiicono  Moratorium 


Chicano     .Moratorium     Day 
-   will  br  Satnrdarr  .May  OTrS" 
program  of  events  has  been 
scheduled   lor  its  observance 
in  .San  KraiK-i<K>e, 


UNITE:  Come  to  La  Raza 

Unid;i    and    help-P,.209    (be- 
hind Cloud  Hall). 


At  11  a.m..  a  march  will  a&^. 
semble  at  Garfield  Park  lo- 
cated at  25th  and  Harrison 
Streets.  It  will  proceed  down 
Harrison  to  19th  Street.  From 
there  it  will  continue  to  Mis- 
.sion  Dolores  Park  where  a 
rally  will  take  place  at  noon. 

Speakers  at  the  rally  will  in- 
clude Dolores  Huerta  (United 
::Earmwort»r«^ ,  ^Abe  Tapia 
(Pres.,  Mex.-Am.  Political 
Assoc,  i,  Froben  Lozada 
<Chmn.  Chicano  Studies,  Mer- 


ritt  iJoll.i.  Hosalio  Muno/^ 
-  ( Uluiih .  Chicano  5ior,^,X!A-n 
Bebe  Perez  i  Welfare  Rights 
Organization!.  A)  Miller  (In- 
dians of  Alh  Tribes).  Ricardo 
^omo  (Peace  &  Freedom 
cand.  for  Governor).  Bert 
Donlin  ( Latin-Americans  for 
Pface  6e  Justice.  ILWU  Local 
10 1.  Rogalio  Gomez  fromlLC^ 
Berkeley,  and  several -Latino 
G.l.'s. 

The  march  is  in  respect  for 
over  K.OOO  brothers  of  La  Raza 
who  have  died  in  Indochina, 
for  equality  and  justice  at 
home,  and  for  an  immedfate 
end  to  the  war.  Participants 
are  urged  to  wear  something 
black,  especially  arm  bands. 


3Ti(T 


wevv  lorgotteii  They  seemed  to  ha"vt 

TJT  prolesr  as  Tvenf  Slate,  but  they\lTdn-f  have  a  Cambtuiia    If 
t  ambodia  hadn  t  happened  aiid  Vietnam  had  *  imtiniie<l  on  its 


sdine  c()ur.-.e.  would  Jhe  concern  for  the  Kent  State  killings  have 
been  so  great " 

South  (  arolina  Stale  tlolU-ge  wav^e  scene  tif  three  kilUiigs 
m  I96K  lor  pnrtests.  Obviously,  theiv  w-prmj-amboma  Ti  wTis 
^.^laiple  case  ol£iiUrighlx.4iuU-iMlof4b«'  »iH«.»Miil^{tranhimm 
bt-ing  tin-d  aniTconccnn'd .  the  parn.rman  W;Ts  Timi,  tliTTitW 
with  a  piece  ol  lumber.  He  Ihouglil  he  had  »i.-en  sh..t  and  began 
firing.  All  investigation  lollowcd.  .Vn  invesligalMwi  alwavs  fol- 
lows as  sort  of  a  eleau-up  gesture. 

Augusta.  Georgia  haa  a  similar  event  just  recently.  Five  were 
killed  over  what  began  as  a  protest  over  a  teenagers  death  in 
jail.  It  ended  up  as  a  full-scale  riot  with  lootinL-  and  shnf>linL> 


ately  smaller  than  that  which 
existed  at  City  College  In  the 
'     it  is  ea.sy  to  be  un- 
I  :a:ilh  Ihc-rt'sl  Ql_lEeI 


ment.  and  was  gutted  iK'Iore 
the  fire  department  was  able 
to  bring  the  fire  under  <'ontrol. 


^orid.  During  the  weeT«  after 
Kent  State,  all  that  changed 
as  il  did  on  many  otll«|^ cam- 
puses. 
-The  day  after  the  killiiigN- 


The  nexT  Monday.  1\tay  U- 


Petitions 

The  .McGovern-HatlieUi  bili 


a  large  rally  oi  srvrral  thon- 
-sand    s4ude«»^ -waiT   heW  e« 


m. 


^i.d  a;,  a  result  mree  men  and  two  boys  bit  the  dust  Of  the  five 
four  were  shot  in  the  back.  James  Stokes.  J9.  om>  ol  the  five" 
Avas  shot  only  once.  PoHce  used  double  ought  backshoT.  In  such 
a  loading  nine  pellets,  each  the  size  of  a  22  caliber  slug,  are 
discharged  when  the  gun  is  fired.  It  is  obvious  the  officer  had 
no  intention  of  wounding  the  young  man  or  apprehending  him 
with  a  Rhino  shotgun.  If  the  term  "being  blown  awav''  ever 
pertained  to  anyone,  it  does  nmv.  ' 


'campus^— the  largest  anti-war 
rally  ever  heltTon  the  eampu.s 

_as  a  mattei'  oliactj  Over  the 
next  three  days,  while  stu- 
dents at  City  College  were  not 
getting  themselves  together 
and  gettine  the  .school  closed. 


If  Cambodia  has  started  something  that  reveals  one  shade  of 
man  being  as  cruel  to  his  own  as  he  is  to  other  shades,  then  it 
m»l^l^  ths  shade  to  check  itself.  It  is  clear  now  what  one 
man  does  to  others  he  will  do  to  himself. 


CSU  students  were  holding 
marches,    rallies,    and    dem- 

-enst  rations  throughout  the 
campus.  Enthusiasm  was 
building  for  a  strike  that 
would  reconstitute  the  uni- 
versity   and    turn    it    into  an 

~antt-warncgnrer.  Thai  Friday. 


while  CCSF  was  holding  the 
largest  rally  in  the  schools 
hi.stoo'.  and  larger  events 
were  happening  tlii^wghout 
the  tonntryr nothing  wasliap- 
penmg  at  CSi: .  .Mmifrate  Jitu^ 
<jem*iT  who  had-  juil — come 
hiroiind  to  the  idea  of  piil»li«.'ly 
opposing  the  war  and  perhap.s 
organizing. act jon^-agmnst  if. 
withdrew  their  support  for  a 
strike  that  might  turn  violent. 
Even  though  none  of  the  strike 
leadership  had  been  involved 


to  end  the  war.  Ilii'X 
los.    .McCartTTy,    Sietory 
A  B      167^     slating 


bill 

that     no 

Calilornian  may  go  to  an  un- 

dec-larcd    war     and    tin-    Ban 

Jibe   Span   petitions   may^all 


tip''  signed  outside  ot  nnm  S- 


movement  at  (SI  .  XexJ  (all. 
because  o(  this,  there  will  be 
no  long-term  movement  al  a 
school  that  needs  oni-  des- 
perately to  bring  about  change 


May  8.  a  rally  of  over  5.000 
students  was  held,  and  it  was 
decided  after  long  debate  to 
hold  a  larger  rally  the  follow- 


m  the  firebtimbing.  and  thougn 
all  strikers  had  been  at  the 
meeting,  -the  strike  idea  Avas 
permanently  associated  in 
most  students'  minds  with  the 
firebombing  of  Old  Main. 

The  actions  of  two  or  three 
pcxipir,  sit4»ng  as  a  "revota- 
tionary  vanguard.  "  destroyed 
the  work  of  several  thousand 
others  who  had  been  working 
to    build    a     mass    anti-war 


on  the  campus. 

lA't  s  hope  that  people  in 
California  have  had  enough  of 
fighting  the  cops  and  playing: 
"Che  Guevara."  this  is  the^p- 


e^p- 

ITlO- 


portunity  of  a  lifetime  to 
bilize  a  lot  of  people  to  fascist 
vi«w&.  U  has  to  be  done  in 
ways  that  relate  to  those  peo 
pie  we  are  trying  to  reach, 
not  in  ways  that  kill  what  we 
want  to  build.  — T.C. 


Thomas  Chasseur,  a  City  College  student,  is  the  1970  recipient 
of  the  California  Association  of  Nurserymen's  scholarship.  The 
award,  an  engraved  plaque  and  $50,  was  presented  at  the 
May  meeting  of  the  club's  peninsula  chapter  in  San  Mateo. 
Horry  Nelson,  choirmon  of  the  college's  Ornomentol  Horticul- 
ture  department,  watches  as  WiJJi«Hn  Loonard,  peninsula  chap- 
ter president,  presents  the  award.  " 
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Hayden  Speaks  Here 
On  U.S.  Imperialism'^ 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

hard  pressed  to  expand. the 
war  further,  and  if  the  U.S. 
does  expand  the  war,  it  could 

^signal   the   beginning  of   the 
end  for  the  U.S.  in  Asia  and 

^|lhroughout  the  world." 

Hayden  also  thinks  that  the 
war  is  responsible  for  the 
^rrent      repressive  -    atmos- 


phere of  this  country 

LAWN  ORDER' 
"The  same  t>eople  who  are 
escalating  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia  are  also  responsible 
for  the  escalation  of  law  and 
order'  here  at  home,"  said 
Hayden. 

"While  American  troops  are 
fighting  and  dying  over  there 
rVietnam)  to  defend  democ- 
racy., we  see  a  police  stat^ 
forihing  in  this  country.  We' 
see  the  suspension  of  indi- 
vidual rights  and  the  im- 
prisonment of  political  pris- 
oners like  the  Panthers,  who 
are  presenting  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  an  alternative  to 
this  racist  and  corrupt  sys- 
tem."  

Hayden  attributes  the  po- 
lice state  conditions  to  wide- 
spread unrest  against  the  war 
that  caused  former  president 
Lyndon  Johnson  to  retire  from 
office. 

"We  have  seen  that'  the 
widespread  unrest  caused 
Johnson  to  retire  and  perhaps 
prevented  another  200.000 
troops  from  being  sent  to 
Vietnam. 
REPRESSIVE  MEASURES 
"But  with  this  unrest  we 
have  seen  the  ruling  class  take 
harsh  repressive  measures  to 
assure  that  the  people  weren't 
speaking  out  against  them. 

"And  why?"  Hayden  asked. 
"Because  they  (the  ruling 
class)  were  seeing  mass  op- 
position to  them  by  the  peo- 
ple and  they  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  it. 

"We  must  realize  that  the 
National  Guard  and  police  are 
poUtical  organizations,"  Hay- 
den added,  "whose  politics 
come  out  of  a  barrel  of  a  gun. 
"And  if  we  ^re  to  present  a 
united  front  against  racist  and 
imperiaUst  wars  like  the  one 
going  on  presently  in  South- 
east .\sia,  we  should  not  rely 
on  liberals  or  traditional  lead- 
ers, but  go  out  into  the  com- 
munity and  tell  the  people 
and  get  their  support." 
A  COP-OUT' 
Ray  Tomkins,  BSU  mem- 
ber  from  S.F.  State,  critkized 


-1 — -ir- 


the   rally   as  being  a   "cop- 
out.", 

"You  sit  here  talking  about 
how  the  war  is  bad,"  Tomp- 
kins said,  "bilt  what  about 
the  racist  attacks  on  Third 
World  people  going  on  around 
the  world? 

"Talk  is  cheap,  its  what 
you  do  that  counts.  You  talk 
about  the  war.  but  what  about 
racism?  '- 

H:jhis  country's  colleges  and 
universities  have  to  be  the 
most  racist  institutk>ns  in  the 
country,  but  you  don't  talk 
about  racism  on  the  campus 
or  how  to  end  the  racist  at- 
tacks on  Third  World  people. 

"America  has  never  looked 
on  Third  World  people  as 
people."  Tomkins  added,  "but 
as  mere  animals  who  deserve 
to  be  beaten  and  jailed. 

RACISM?  "* 


^  ^  Tom  Hayden 

"Third  World  people  are 
'  being  systematically  op- 
pressesd  every  day  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the 
world.  They're  being  gassed, 
clubbed,  jailedand  beaten  and 
you  talk  about  how  ihe  war 
is  bad. 

"Has  it  ever  dawned  on  you 
that  this  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  is  a  racist  war?  It's  a 
war  being  conducted  by 
troops  who  are  mainly  Third 
World  people  against  the 
Third  World  people  of  Viet- 
nam. Laos  and  Cambodia." 

Toni  Haram  of  the  Con- 
cerned Students  for  Action, 
also  attacked  the  racist  na- 
ture of  the  raUy. 

"Third  World  people  are 
being  oppressed  ail  over  the 
world  and  we  sit  here  talking 
about  the  morality  of  a  war 
10,000  miles  away. 

RACIST  WARS 

"Racism  is  at  the  root  of 
racist  wars  like  the  one  in 
Indo-China."  Toni  added. 

"We  should  concern  our- 
selves with  the  racist  nature^ 
of  this  college  with  its  police 
cadet  patrols  and  the  racist 
attacks  on  the  Third  World' 
students  and  workers  of  this 
country.  We  should  concern 
ourselves  with  immediately 
every  phase  of  racism  on  this 
campus  -  be  It  the  racist 
police  science  department  or 
the  racist  nature  of  the  text- 
•jooks  and  instructors  and  the 
discriminatory  nature  of  some 
of  the  departments  en  cam- 
pus like  the  Hotel  and  Restau 
rant  Department.   ' 

"We  should  address  our- 
selves to  ending  all  forms  of 
ra^sm  in  this  country  and  in. 
the  world.' 

: SIT  IN'    ■ 


^'ou  talk  about  tiie  war  in 
Vietnam  but  what  about 
racism? 


Miss  Haram  then  urged  the 
audience  to  sit-in  at  the  Edu- 
cational Services  building  to. 
protest  the  deaths  of  six- 
Blacks  in  Augusta,  Georgia 
and  the  presence  of  police 
cadet  patrols  on  campus. 

Other  speakers  included 
English  instructor  Dan  Allen 
who  told  .students  "that  ihey- 
should  get  together  and  oppose 
the  war;  "  Father  Boyle,  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  Church,  who 
read  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  President  Nixon  from 
several  religious  leaders  who 
labeled  Nixon's  decisions  to 
send  tiuops  into  Cambodia  as 
ajL^Jittempt^to  expand  the 
war  and  lose  sight  pf  peace  in 
Southea.st  Asia;  "  Brian  Gould, 
from  the  U.C.  Medical  Center 
who  said  that  "the  war  will 
not  be  over  until  people  get 
and  speak  out  their  op- 
position to  it;  '  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Berkeley  Strike 
Committee.  ^ 


FINAir^XAMS 


Dr.  George  Abed 


Wed.,  May  27,    1970 
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WEDlSiESDAY,  3  JUNE  1970 

Chemistry  lA v. . . , 8-12 

CtremistrjrlB ..'...['..'. ..... .8-12 

Business  160  ..  .t 1.5 

Business  Ad  lA 1.5 


TUESDAY,  9  JUNE  1970 

.  Daily 


Speab  On  Patesfine 


Student- 


•a-^„„ 


THtmSDAY ,  4  JUNE  MTt 


7-8  . . . 

7-8  ............  MWF 

t 

7-8  .        .: TTh 

7-%'.&. ;........  TTh 


.8-12 


.8-10 


.10:30-12:30 


.MWF 


8-9 
8-9 

8-9  

8-9:25. ........-.^TTh... 

8:45-11 TTh 


V:«-!l.. TTh 


.8-10 


^/rth 


12-1- 

124 


t~»-t~tT-m 


.Daily  .. 
MWF.-^ 


.l-5_ 


_By  Elizabeth  Driscoll 

Dr.  (ieorge  Abed  spoke  to 

students    on    "The    Palestine 

.  Struggle  and  U.S.  Imperialism 

J\ln  the  MMdIe  Easr'"ort  TVIay 

721.  Dr.  Abed  is  a  Palestinian 

Arab,    and    he    is    currently 

flnishing    worit    at    U.C.    in 

T— economics. ^ 


10:30-12:30 

\ 


2-3 
2-3 


77z:.'Ds 


am 


w- 


rw" 


ir 


2-3 TTh 

2-3:25 TTh 3:30-5:30 

2: 45-4...  TV. ..-,:.  TTh      ' 


12-1 TTh 

12-1:25". .TTh 3:30-5:30 

12:45-2 TTh 

—- >  .     * 

WEDNESDAY,  lO'JUNE  1970 

10-11 Daily .": 8-12 

10-11 MWF .8-10 


11-12 
11-12 


FRIDAY,  5  JUNE  1970- 

Daily ....8-12 

....MWF .'.8-10 


10-11 TTh 10:30-12:30 

lO-UTTh  IIT  10:30-12:30 

THURSDAY,  11  JUNE  1970 

9-10 Daily 8-12 

9-10 MWF .....^. .  .8-10 


llT.  IITF,  llTTh  . . ...... 

4-5 Daily  . 

4-5 MWF*. 

4-5 TTh 

4-5:25 TTh  .. 

4:45-6 TTh 


\ 


10:30-12:30 


. . . 1-5 


9-10 TTh 

9-10:30 ...TTh 

_9:45-ll TTh 


.3:30-5:30 


8-9 
9-1 


MONDAY,  8  JUNE  1970 

Friday  only 


...8-10 

Friday  only ......  .-^,-rm^.  10-12 


3-4 ^_^, . Daily  . . >^,..^^x^.^ 

3-4 ;....MWI?' 


3-4 TTh 

3-4:25...,,,^.. TTh..-. 
3:45-5... TTh 


1-2 DaUy. 

1-2 MWF 

1-2 TTh 

1-2:25 TTh. 

1:45-3 ...TTh 


FRIDAY,  12  JUNE  IfM 

10-11 Friday  only  

. . .  rr^.4-5  11-12 Friday  only 

1-3     12-1 Fridayonly 

1-2 Fridayonly..., 

3:30-5:30     5-6     ......Daily 77^. 


rlO:  30-12: 30 


,.1-5 
.1-3 


,.3:30-5:30 


. .8-10 
. 10-12 
.8-10 
.10-12 


5-6 MWF 


.8-12 
.8-10 


N.B.  A  class  that  meets  at  more  than  one  of  the  times  on  this  list  will  take  its  final  test 
according  to  the  earliest  time  scheduled  in  the  regular  school  week:  e.g.  a  class  that 
meets  .\1WF9  and  WF  8  will  have  its  final  test  on  4  June. 


Council  Donates  $100  To  Anti-War^— 
Program  —  Suggests  Plaque  For  ConlaTT 


One  hundred  dollars  was 
donated  to  the  Experimental 
College's  anti-war  program  at 
the  May  18  session  of  Student 
Council. 

Councilman  Harvey  Rappa- 
port  made  the  motion  that  the 
council  make  a  donation  to  the 
anti-war  activities.  He  said 
that  the  monies  could  be 
taken  out  of  the  income  tax. 

The  motion  was  seconded 
and  a  vote  was  taken  with 
seven  members  in  favor,  four 
against,  and  two  abstaining. 


The  money  will  be  given  to 
English  instructor  Don  Peter- 
son, the  faculty  adviser  of  the 
program. 

SPECIAL  PLAQUE 
Director  of  Student  Activi- 
ties, Art  Samuels,  brought  up 
the  Idea  of  awarding  a  special 
plaque  to  President  Conlan. 
Councilman  Jum  Keany  made 
the  motion  to  award  the 
plaque  to  Dr.  Conlan  upon  his 
retirement.  The  vote  was  five 
to  four  with  four  members 
abstaining. 


Letter  to  the  Editor: 


■«¥-WHAT  AUTHORITY^ 


May  13,  197a 
The  Faculty  Senate  Resolution  allowing  instructors  to  re- 
constitute the  operations  of  their  classes  along  political  lines  is 
an  illegal  and  immoral  arrogation  of  power.  Surprisingly  so, 
when  the  very  proponents  of  the  resolution  claim  a  special 
concern  with  the  jconstitutionality  oLPresident  Nixon's  recent- 
actions.     , •     .__  __        --*; ■         _^ 

the  public  schools  belong  to  all  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco. 
Their  general  structure,  goals  and  operations  are  therefore 
matters  for  all  the  people  to  determine.  - 

No  mandate  has  been  given  to  the  current  faculty,  ad- 
ministration or  student  body  to  turn  the  schools  into  instruments 
for  political  change.  We  willfully  exploit  the  trust  of  the  people 
and  nullify  their  rights  when  we  engage  in  actions  which  only 
they  or  their,  elected  representatives  can  legitimately  perform 

Those  who  shout,  "power  tb  the  people,"  make  a  mockery  of 
the  democratic  process  when  they  deliberately  confuse  their 
own  special  perception  and  will  with  those  of  the  general  citi- 
zenry. 

Therefore,  no  faculty  member  who  genuinely  understands 

and  respects  the  democratic  traditions  and  institutions  of  our 

society  should  feel  morally  or  legally  bound  by  or  compelled  to 

follow  along  with  the  uitconstitutional  Faculty  Senate  resolution. 

Power  to  the  people  —  ALL  OF  THEM 

A.  Levine  —  Sociology  Instructor 


BESIEGED 

Mike  Devjne  of  the  Finance 
Committee  mentioned  that  he 
has  been  besieged  with  $52,000 
in  requests  from  campus  or- 
ganizations against  the  fact 
that  Student  Council  has  only 
$45,000  to  give  out.  Finance 
hearings  wel-e  later  held  to 
validate  thfce  requests. 
.MINORITY  V.P. 

Renato  Larin  proposed  that 
if  Dr.  Batmale  becomes  the 
new  President  of  City  College 
(leaving  the  ■vice-presidency 
open),  then  his  former  posi- 
tion  should  be  filled  by  a 
representative  of  a  minority 
group.  No  acUoil.was  takenT 


He  began  his  lecture  by 
sayingv  "The  central  problem 
I  will  talk  atraut  today  is  the 
basic  conflicts  between  the 
Israelis  and  the  Palestinians 
on  the  land  of  Palestine  which 
consists  of  the  current  cease- 
fire lines.  It  was  only  when 
the  Zionist'Tnovetnenr  tried  to 
establish  the  Jewish  race  a 
conflict  arose  between  the 
~^ews  and  the  indigenous 
groups  living  there.  The  con- 
flict was  simmering  and  came 
to  a  boil  in  1947-1948.  In  1967 
■*•  another  occupation  took  place 
and  "the  Israelis  occupied  land 
that  belonged  to  Egypt  and 
Syria.  I  think  these  are  the 
two  maiXL  causes  of  the  con- 
flict  " 

Dr.  Abed  gave  three  basic 
facts  about  the  success  of  the 
Zionist  movemc'nt.  They  were: 
lit  "The  establishment  of  a 
"Jewish  state  that  is  exclu- 
^sively  oriented  to  the  interest 
of  the  Jewish  people,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  native  popu- 
lation by  integrating  the  rest 
of  the  Jewish  people  into  this 
new  state.  (2i  The  Palestinian 
society  was  dismembered.  (3i 
Primitive  regimes  received  a 
legitimate  sense  of  power  over 
the  Palestinians  Imperialist 
countries  acted  through  the 
primitive  r^imes  to  manipu- 
late the  Palestinians  to  allow 

Israel   to   grow   and    become 

=— ;-  ^rong  in  order  to  prevent  the 
'  Palestinians  from  *j!rtting 
their  land  back:  Thi.s  i.s  why 
— — — Israel  was  able  to  build  its 
military  up  to  great  strength  " 
The  Palestinians  between 
1948  and  1967  remained  com- 
pletely apathetic  and  depend- 
ent on  the  U.?*.  or  Ihe  .Arab 
goviprhments  to  bring  back 
their  rights.  The  Palestinians 
were  essentially  dependent  on 
the  .Arab  governments,  but 
the  .Arabs  were  not  able  "to 
bring  about  a  revolution  and 
give  power  back  to  thi-  pi'o- 
ple.  In  1967.  the  war  showed 
the  Palestinians  the  corrup- 
tion and  iiKompetonce  of  the 
.Arab  regimes  and  the  fan- 
tastic   military    power    Israel 


had  and  timi"''abli'  lln'.i  wviv 
to  mobilize  their  pt>ople  and 
use  money  that  flowed  in  to 


their  own  basis  to  get  their 
rights  regardless  of  the  United 
Nalions  or  Arab  regimes 
Jn  speaking  of  the  reVplu 
tipn.  Abed  said.  "The  Pales 
tinian  revolution  addressed 
self  to  what  to  do  about 
Zionist  state  action.  They  also 
•jvondered  how  to  unite  the 
Palestinian  people.  The  Pales- 
tinians also  intended  to  expose 
the  bourgeois  regimes  of  the 
Arabs  and  radicalize  the 
masses.  Also,  the  Palestinian 
revolution  could  not  help  but 
address  itself  to  U.S.  imperia- 
lism and  put  control  of  their 
natural  resources  back  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  It  is  a  big 
job.  The  Palestinians  will  need 
nation-wide  supp6rt  of  the 
revolutior?!\  We  are  in  an  age 
of  communications  that  will 
expose  what  is  happening  in- 
side and  thus  get  help  from 
the  outside." 

Dr.  Abed  then  stated  his  ob- 
jections to  Zionism. 

"My  objections  to  Zionism 
rest  on  several  characteris- 
tics. The-  Zionists  have  in- 
flicted injustice  and  harm  on 
the  Arabs.  Zionism  is  subor- 
dinating the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual to  the  colonizing  peo- 
ple. The  Israeli  people  com- 
pletely misunderstand  the 
needs  of  the  .Arabs.  They  have 
downgraded  the  role  of  the 
Arabs  throughout  the  de- 
velopment of  Ziopism,_  The 
whole  myth  of  non-existence  of 
the  colonial  Zionists  is  that 
the  .Arabs  are  part  of  natare 
and  have  to  be  cleared  out 
Zionism  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  the  .Arab  people  cannot  be 
assimilated  into  Jewish  so- 
ciety. 

"The  Palestinian  revolution 
is  trying  to  reconstitute  the 
dismembered  Palestinian  .so- 
ciety and  to  mobilize  the 
Palestinian  people,  particu- 
larly refugees,  and  give  them 
a  sense  ot  belonging  They  are 
also  devi'lupiiig  irislilullons  of 
society  such  as  political 
schools  and  mobile,  hospitals 
so  that  when  they  come  back 
into  power  they  will  be  or- 
Kanizwl  to  take  over  t+ie  kov- 
pmmeni.  The  I'atestiman.';. 
once  they  win  the  struggle, 
sliould  be  ready  to  reconstruct 
the  .societv  that  was  lost  in 
1947  and  1948. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Abed 
said,  ".All  the  Palestinians 
want  to  do  is  sliow  that  the  ex- 


Councf/ 
CofidJdotes^ 


The   followini    pe«le    are  .^ 
.candidates  for  the  Fall  1970 
Student  Council: 

Charles  Borden  (SRC) 

Joseph  Chan 

Tom  Cleaver  (SRC)  -^ 

Joe  Doyle  """^  "^ 

Susan  Fong  r 

Bruno  Fbrner 

Franklin  Fung 


Several  hundred  students  partk-ipated  in  a  silent  march  here 
Friday,  \i-mindiiig  us  of  the  killing  of  six  blacks  in  Augusta, 
Georgia,  i^iid  two  in  Jackson  University  in  .Mississippi.  A  drum 
was  the  on(^>  sound  heard  in  the  courtyard  as  a  casket  was 
carried  to  the  ram.  Students  stood  facing  the  flagpole,  with  their 
arms  lotked.^They  followed  to  the  ram.  Nothing  was  said,  but 
there  was  rooiA^for  thought. 


A 


Pro/ecf  FEAST  For 
Future  Kestauranteurs 


make    their    power    greatefr 


and  the  meeting  adjourned  at 
12:40. 

At  the  Wednesday.  May  20 
session,    it   was   proposed   by 
John  Goebel  that  an  amend- 
ment setting  a  three-unit  min*^-  .- 
mum  for  Student  Council  can-.     - 


Palestinians;  then  felt  the  only 
ifay  to  get  their  rights  was  by 
a  continuing  struggle.  1967 
was  the  break  between  the 
Palestinians'  dependence  on- 
Arab  rule,  .and  the.  Pales- 
tJBJahs  began   to  oper^-o« 


I'lusivf — Ji'w  ish — sTalT — 'XTc^ 
wrong    They   want   to   set   a 
more  humanistic  state  where 
everyone  can  live  together  as 


The  Hotel  and  RestauVant 
Foundation  of  City  College 
will  be  the  host  for  hif 
school  instructors  particiN 
pating  in  Project  FEAST,  a 
training  program  which  will 
lake  place  this  summer 

FEAST,  an  acronym  for 
Food  Education  .And  Service 
Training,  is  a  high  school  pro- 
.gram  developed  to  provide^ 
hospitality  and  food  service 
orientation  through  offering 
in-service  and  pre-service 
training  to  secondary  school 
teachers.  They,  in  turn,  can 
offer  meaningful  high  school 
programs  to  those  students 
who  previously  had  been  "un- 
der-achievers"  as  well  as 
above  or  below  average 

The  goal  of  project  FEAST 
in  the  individual  high  school 
is'  to  prepare  students,  upon 
graduation,  for  further  edu- 
cation or  immediate  em- 
ployment in  the  hospitality 
and  food  service  industry. 
The  two-year  program  is  es- 
tablished m  the  nth  and  12th 
grade  with  emphasis  on  basic 
education  adapted  to  the  food 
senice  industry,  to  reinforce 
students  potential  develop- 
ment il  Ihcv  wish  to  enter  the 

On  &  Off  Campus 

Body  Movement 


industry    directly    from    high 
school.- 

FEAST  is  now  in  its  sixth 
year  of  operation.   The   pro- 
gram is  in  effect  in  six  west- 
yern  states^and  is  drawing  at- 
\ention  from  as'  far  away  as 

?w  England. 

("he  project  began  in  1964. 
a  year  aft«fr  the  Federal  Vo- 
cational Act  of  1963.  opened 
the  Way  to  innovative  instruc- 
tionalprbgrams.  It  provides 
alliancev  between  education 
and  industry 

"It  meisjs  the  need  of  stu- 
dents seeking  a  realistic  edu- 
cation, of  tMchers  interested 
in  student -oriented  programs 
and.  of  indWries  seeking 
qualified  per\onnel.  "  said 
Mrs.  Hilda  Watson  Gifford. 
FEAST'S  director.  Before 
taking  the  posit iort\of  FEAST's 
coordinator.  Mr^  Gifford 
spent  17  years  asVhairman 
of  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
departitieiit  at  X7(y  College. 

.A  numlxT  of  groubs  and 
agencies  have  cooperaXed  in 
funding  the  planning,  teacher- 
training  and  administratimi  of 
project  FE.AST.  It  also  \re- 
ceives  support  Irom  the  Stat- 
ler  Foundation,  the  Vocational 
Education  .Ait  and  the  Kdu\ 
cation  Prolesstons  IVvelop- 
ment  .Act  *» 

Prior  to  starling  a  Project 
FF,.AST  program,  each  school 


John  Goebel  (SRC) 
Patricia  Horan  (SRC) 
Dary  11  Johnson 
JoAnn  King  ( SRC  i 
Dora  Liang 

Deborah  .Marchi  (SRC) 
Sue  O'Sullivan 
.Martin  Poon 
Don  Rich  ( SR  1 
Te.ss  Smith 

Bonnie  Solomon  i  SRC  1 
Chase  Sun 
Sherman  Tam 
Sui  Keun  Tsang 
Rosary  Wong 

•  SRC    stands    for   Student 
Renaissance  Coalition. 


BAPAC 
Is  Open 
For  Peacd 


Bay  Area  Peace  .Action 
Coalition  is  open  from  7  30 
a.m.  -  9:30  daily  for  pedte  ac- 
tivities such  as  getting  the 
following  declaration  on  the 
S.F  ballot  in  November.  Peti- 
tions are  in  B5  and  you  can  .^ 
help   by   phoning   or   visiting.^ 


.A  body  movement  group  " 
is  being  formed  with  the  ex- 
press rpovement  of  "come  to- 


s^nas  a  ■■U^^im"  or  teachers 
lo  four  weeks  of  workshop 
training     at     City     College  s 


BAPAC   at  992  Valencia  St..^ — 
S.F..    Ca.    94110.   Phone   282- _ 
8160,  especially  on  Saturdays 

which  IS  when  groups  of  peo- 

pie  get   together  to  circulatej*     ^ 
and  inform  people  about  the 
petition  or  on  weekdays  after 

6  p.m.    when   people   put    the 

distrH.1  afltt  precmet  mimf»er> 

-on  the  petition  as  required  bv 
City  Hall 

The  petition  reads.  "It  is  the 
policy  of  the  People  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Frami-sc^ 

•  that  there  be  an  immediate 
cea.se  lire  and  immediate 
withdrawal  of  all  IS  troops 
from  Vietnam  so  that  the  \  let- 
namt'se  people  can  settle  their 

^own  pn)blems.  The  reason  lor 
the    proposed    ptMition    is    lo 
^lalilr  the  ppnpU'  lo  t.'xpfess 


'<■ 


didates  be  added  to  the  con- 
stiftition. 

^^"%  lot  of  us  have  dropped 
at  least  four  or  five  units  to 
be  on' the  council,"  Goebel 
said.  "Sometimes,  to  be  mem- 
bers of  this  body,  we  have  to 

-dropagademics  for  it."       [_ 


SLIDE  SHOW 
Finally,  Roger  Cassell  pre- 
sented  a   slide   show   of  the^ 
AsUomar     Conference     held 
earlier  this  month.  It  was  ac- 
companied by  a  tape  record- 
ing of  A-S.  President  Renat 


Goerner  . .  . 

a 

I  Continued  from  Page  2 1 

Despite  this  sUper-secrecy. 
Mr.  Goerner  emphasized  that 
he  feels  the  United  States  has 
-4he-greatest  am^imt  of  press 
freedom  of  any  country  in  the 
i&.  Me  wlH  be  taking  ad- 
vantage of  it  this  summer  by 
returning  to  Saipan.  this  time 
to  search  the  ocean  depths 
for  the   wreckage  of  .Amelia 


Larin  and  Councilman  Steve 
Mendelsohn  snoring  in  their 
motel  room . 


Eartiart's  -plaiie  which,  if 
found,  would  help  solve  one  of 
the  greatest  mysteries  to 
evolve  out  of  World  War  II. 


peopTe^The  only  way  lo  allovT 
them  lx)th  to  exist  equally  and 
fairly  is  to  allow  them  to  live 
equally  and-fairly.  The  Pales- 
tinians want  the  establi.sh- 
ment..of  a  setular  democratic 
^state.  We  must  depend  for- 
_solulion  en-  tfie  deleat'of  the 
Zionist  or  any  racist  society 
that  exists  there.  The  Zionist 
solution  Ts  to  colonize  every- 
thing and  forget  about  the 
rights  of  the.  native  people. 
Autonomy  in  the  .state  is  an- 
other solution.  The  Jewish  and 
Palestinian  peoples  each 
would  have  community  au- 
tonomy and  participate  in  the 
government  and  share  the 
wealth  received  from  the 
natural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try.   Two  autonomous   c<?m- 


^th^Kv  «kinc«- togeth«kr,  grow 
together."  Call  Marie  Sullivan 
al  282-3628  or  282-0869  for 
further  information. 

■    Child  Day-Care 

_  Tiiere  islA^dfefinitejieed  lfi_ 
help  parents  attending  City 
College  with  child  care  prob- 
lems. Parents  on  campus  who 
have  baby  sitting  problems 
are  getting  together  behind 
the  idea  of  a  day-care  center 
and  invite  your  support.  Come 
to  the  meeting  on  Thursday. 
May  21  at  11  o'clock  in  room 
C-220. _■ 


Hotel  and  Restaui'ant 


ment  Here.  FE.AST  draws 
upon  the,  experience  of  the 
Colleges  vocational  foo<I  in- 
structors, teaching  staff  and 
total  operation.  In  addition, 
qualified  indu;itry  personnel 
Silf^  rtbe  secondary  school 
leach*st^-an  oppt>rlunily  to  see 
the  relationship  of  his  subject 
matter  to  effectively  leaching 
the  many  occupations  in  the 
hospitality  and  .service  indus- 
try. 

Each  team  will  include  high 
sc^iool  teachers  from  three  de- 
partments— home  economics, 
English  and  biisiness  mathe- 


tHi'ir  opinion  on  the  Vietnam 
w;V  t)y  ballot" 

jc  pctitipns  nilist  be  cir- 
by  a- registered  votvi — 
and  the  statement  will  b<-  on 
the  .Vovember  ballot  ifl2.00ff 
valid  signatures  are  colle«.-ted. 
To  get  Uiat  many  valid  signa- 
tures it  \s  necessary  to  collect 
2.5-30  Ihokjsand  of  them  in  SF 
hot  ore  .fu\.v  t5  and  present  the 
signatures\  which  anyone  can 
do    before  VAugust    2     People 
working  on\this  at  school  in'= 
elude  the  Petition  Committee 
head.  Harvey,  Rappaport  and- 
Sue  OSullivam 


munities  with  a  federal  state 
or  a  secular  democratic  state 
are  the^only  solutions  for  the 
problem." 


Veterans 

College  veterans  must  re- 
turn their  certificate  of  at- 
tendance   cards  a»   soon    as 


■1 


possible.  Run.  don't  walk  to 
the  Veterans  Affairs  Office  in 
room  202  of  the  Educational 
Services  Building. 


matics — as  well  as  a  counselor 
and  cafeteria  manager. 
Teachers,  during  the  work- 
shop, will  prepare  instruc- 
tional     ontftheit     and- 


materials  for  their  particular 
subject  as  well  as  cooperate 
with  other  team  members  to 
insure  an  interdisciplinary  ap- 


proachbuilt  ad«m4  the 

forcing  the  occupational  train- 

ing  experience     \  •       j^ 

"Tht'' Workshop  program  will 
be  housed  in  Smith  Hall  and 
Statler  Wing.  The  flection  of 
-  eqiiipment  and  its  layniit  was  


A 


made  in  cooperation  with  in- 


dustry  representatives  to  as- 
sure a  complete  induafry-type 
facility.  ■ 


\— 
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Advhor Mary 


The  Guardsman  it  th«  w««kly  publica- 
tion of  th«  ttudontf  of  th«  (ournalitm 
dvportment  of  City  ColUgo  of  San 
Francisco  It  it  published  aach  Wod- 
■  nosdoy  during  tko  <olUgo-  yof  w«*li 
the  exception  of  holidays  and  vaca- 
tiont.  The  opinions  expressed'  in  the 
columns  and  editorials  are  those  of  , 
the  individual  writers  and  net  neces- 
sarily those  of  the  Guordtman,  the 
department  or  the  college.  Editorial 
office,  304,  Science  Hall;  telephone 
587-7172.  em.  44«  or  447.  Moil  od- 
drou:  S6^  Phalon  Ave.,  San  Francisco, 
941 H. 


Staffer  Wing  V.D. 
Teach-fn  On^fiiifl'sda)r 

I5y  Jim  Tutt 

.\  V.D.  toiuh-in  has  b«'fii  scfiedulccl  in  Stuller  Wing  »n  Thurs- 
day. .VIa>  28  at  .11  a.m. 


Action  Shots  of  tacrosse 
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XCSF's  language 


t,U"   111!  i-^^p^esv 


Of   the'  approximate    13J)00 

Students  who^tend  fitj-  Col-      of  Fall 

lege,  a  good  number  are  en; 
rolled  mthe  foreign  language 
courses  whose  curricula  con- 
sist mainly  oTf  Chinese. 
French.  German  and  Spanish. 
Recently,  however,  a  num- 
ber of  City  College  students 
have  sought  to  take  different 
foreign  languages  other  than 
the  conventional  ones  men- 
tioned above.  There  has  been 
talk  of  reviving  a  few  so- 
called  ■dead"  languages  to 
offer  them  to  interested  stu- 


iered  in  the  evening  sessions 
1970. 

•  French  41 — to  be  offered 
<luring  t|ie  n«xt  academic 
year. 

•  German  lO^to  be  offered 
during  the  evening  sessions'  of 
Fall.  1970. ■—' — 


•  ^"ilipino    1— to    be   offered 
.  during  the  Summer  of  1970. 
The  above  cour^  ate.  de- 
scribed in  the  new  tnty  Col- 
lege catalogue  which  will  go 
on  sale  in  the  campus  bowk- 
store  (cost.  75  cents)  during 
-^he  summer. 


Mr.  Ronald  S.  Cremo.  Publi?  Health  Advisor  for  the  Buj»au 
of  Communicable  Disease  Control,  will  l)e  present  at  the  teach- 
in  answering  questions  concerning  V.D. 

_  .Al-so  represented  on  both  May  27  §n^28  will  be  the  Studenl 
Health  Service  (190  Science  Building  i  with  surveys  for  all  stu=^ 
dents  to  fill  out.  These  surveys  ask  for  the  opinion  of  students  on 


Day-Long  Poetry  Read-In 
At  Visual  Arts  Building 


dents. 

Russian.  Italian.  Latin  and 
Greek  are  among  the  lan- 
guages that  are  no  longer 
available  in  course-offerings 
at  City  College  because  of  the 
tack  of  student  interest.  Pre- 
viously, when  such  courses 
were  offered,  there  was  little 
student  enrollment  and  often, 
the  teachers  found  themselves 
cancelling  classes. 

A  group  of  students  has 
banned  together  to  re-instate 
a  Russian  language  course  on 
campus  and  Dr.  Doris  E. 
Heinreid.  chairman  of  the  col- 
lege's foreign  languages  de- 
partment, has  .seen  to  it  that 
Russian  I  and  b.\  will  be  of- 
fered among  the  curriculum  of 
evening  courses  during  the 
Fall,  1970  semester 

"We  should  re-institute  Rus-  " 
sian  again."  said  Dr.  Hein- 
reid. "With  the  community 
makeup  as  it  now  stands,  we 
should  also  be  teaching  Japa- 
nese," she  added. 

Dr.  Heinreid  went  on  to 
comment  about  the  possibility 
of  reviving  other  foreign  lan- 
guages on  campus.  "Italian 
has  been  dead'  at  City  College 
for  a  least  ten  years,  questions 
are  asked  about  the  possibility 
of  offering  the  course,  but 
there  is  no  push  for  it.  Latin 
'died'  before  Italian  and  the 
Greek  language  has  been  non- 
existant  on  campus  since  the 
1940's.  If  the  students  would 
not  only  ask  for  but  enroll  in 
these  courses,  they  would  be 
offered." 

French,  Italian,  German 
and  Chinete  saem  to  bg  th« 
preferred  foreign  language 
courses  among  City  College 
students.  German  is  usually 
taken  by  sciefice  students. 
French  and  Spanish  are  taken 
by  those  who  plan  to  transfer 
to  a  university.  There  is  a  high 
enrollment  rate  in  the  Chinese 
Mandarin  courses  and  a  stable 
rate  in  the  Cantonesie  offering 
of  the  language.         ^ 

A  relatively  new  crop  of 
languages  whk:h  will  be.  of- 
fered during  the  course  of  the 
next  year  will  be  as  follows : 

•  Chinese  1,  2,  3,  lOA,  lOB. 
IOC,  39  and  49— to  be  offered 
during  the  next  academic 
year. • 

•  Spanish  11,  12,  29A,  29B, 
TtCiSD,  39A,  39B.  39C,  3M).— 
to  be  offered  during  the  next 
academic  year. 

•  Spanish  5A— to  be  offered 
during  Fall.  1970. 

•  Spanish  5B— to  be  offered 
during  Spring,  1971. 

•  Russian  1,  5A— to  be  of- 


()n  Thursday.  May  28,  some 
City  College  students  and 
faculty  members  will  voice 
their  opposition  to  the  Indo- 
china War  with  a  day-long 
poetry  read -in  at  the  Visual 
.^rts  building, 

SIGMFICA.NCK 

The  details  o/  -Poetry  For 
Peace"  were  released  by 
Steve  Levinson  of  the  English 
department.  The  date  in  itself 
has  special  significance  as  it's 
just  prior  to  the  observance 
of  Memorial  Day.  The  read- 
in  will  occur  from  9:00  am 
to  4:a0  p.m.  in  room  114  of  the 
Visual  Arts  building  {Mr 
jacent  tp  the  Art  building  i, 
with    each    participant    using 


twenty  minutes  of  time. 

Levinson  said  that  some  of 
the  .students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers will  read  pm-try  that  they 
have  composed  specifically 
.  for  that  day.  Roger  Cassell 
and  Charles  Smith,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Student  Council, 
will  be  reading  poetry  they 
have  written.  Four  faeulty 
members  will  also  be  reading 
their  own  poetry.  They  are 
Dan  .\llen.  David  Rath.  Brown 
.Miller  and  Merrifl  Becker- 
man. 

.A  partial  Ijst  of  other  faculty 
members  who  will  be  reading 
poetry  are  Jim  Haran.  John 
.\torefield.  Jim  Cagnacci. 
Barbara  Bell.  Don  Snepp.  Bob 
Bermaii  and  Richard  .Noble. 


health  needs  and  the  best  kinds  of  services.  It  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  all  concerned  students  fill  out  one  of  these  surveys 
in  or4er_to  expand  ihe  Ht^UhServJcJ  and  also  develop  newr_ 
services  for  students.  > 

Diagnosis  and-or  treatmentof  venereal  disease  does  not  re- 
q,uire  parental  coiiaent, 1 .  .    ^-^ — ^^ 

The  rampages  of  V  D    are  extremely  great.  The  threat  9f=- 
blhidness,  sterility,  and  even  death  will  affect  as  many  as  500.- 
000  Cahfornians  this  year  as  V.D  continues  to  be  the  state  s 
number  one  epidemic. 

The  California  State  Department  of  Public  Health  estimates 
that  one  out  of  every~len  young  adults  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  25  will  be  infected  during  1970.  Even  more  frightening  is 
that  only  one  out  of  every  four  or  five  cases  are  reported. 

Gonorrhea  is  the  most  prevalent  of  the  venereal  diseases  be- 
cause it  is  highly  infectious  and  doesnot  always  produce  symp- 
toms in  the^early  stages.  Particularly  among  women,  there  are 
usually  no  symptoms  until  the  disease  spreads  into  the  womb 
and  causes  great  pain.  In  men  the  disease  can  in  most  cases  be 
detected  within  a  few  days  by  a  burning  sensation  and  a  slight 
discharge.  Gonorrhea,  untreated,  can  cause  arthritis,  prostitis. 
and  sterility  in  men.  In  women,  it  can  cau.se  a  major  pelvic  in= — 
iection  which  could  require  a  hysterectomy. 

Syphilis  affects  men  and  women  the  same,  with  the  germ 
usually  entering  through  the  skin.  The  first  symplonf  &pp^i:s 
in  20  to  90  days  as  a  sore,  which  eventually  disappears  as  the 
germs  continue  to  spread  throughout  the  body.  .\t  the  second 
.stage,  a  rash  or  sores  may  appear.  At  this  point  syphilis  can 
still  be  cured  by  penicillin.  The  .secondary  symptoms  may  dis- 
appear, and  the  infected  person  may  feel  fine  and  go  on  for 
years  still  carrying  and  spreading  the  infection  ol  »yphihs.  If^i. 
during  this  time  the  germs  .should  further  spread,  they  may 
^attack  the  heart,  brain,  and  spmal  cord.  The.  results  could  be 
blindness,  insanity,  and  death. 


Pro  Grid  Sked  Unusual 

Commissioner  Pete  Rozelle's  recently  announced^  National 
Football  League's  schedule  for  the  1970  season  appears  to  be 
thejnost  interesting  ever  assemblea. 


Football!  I  caji  hiear  you  screaming  now  about  what  this  guy's  - 
doing  writing  fobtball  in, the  midst  of,  baseball  season.  Well,  to 
be  honest,  many  people  feel  bored  with  the  antics  of  the  big     • 
leagues.  So  as  a  community  service,  we  present  a  look  at  what 
footl)aTrfans  willTiave  in  store  in  the  coming  year. 

A  few  of  the  interesting  facets  of  the  new  schedule  includes: 

1)  key  rivalries  wUl  be  opened jip-;-2j new  division  setups.    ^. 

the  introduction  of  Monday  night  football. 

The  many  new  rivalries  could  be  the  best  move  the  league^ — 
ever  made^Jor  yeaxs.  such  naturflLi^ai_lhfi  Jets-Giants.  49ers- 
Raiders.  Chargers-Rams,  and  Oilers-Cowboys  only  met  in  pre- 
season affairs.  This  resembles  the  plight  of  baseball,  which  has 
used  tradition  as  an  excuse  to  avoid  the  crowd-pleasing  rivalries 
like  the  Gfants-.Athletics.  Angels-Dodgers,  and  Mets-Vankees. 


In  the  above  Ram  lacrosse  player  Mhchoel  Chan  rolls  past  the  stick  of  defender  Daniel 
Roft  during  a  lacrosse  scrimmage  at  City.  To  the  rtght  Dan  Roft  lets  loose  a  shot  at  the 
fl°°'-  Contributed  by  Mike  It 


Athletic  Scholarships  A 
Motivation  At  CCSF 


T 


Organizations  Need  Summer  Volunteers 


Introduction  bv  Heldford      5 

For  most  students,  summer"  vacation  means  an  end  to  the 
often  tedious  pursuit  of  knowledge.  To  bask  away  the  frighten- 
ing memories  of  overdue  papers  and  impending  exams,  under 
the  comforting  warmth  of  the  summer  sun.  .Although  one  may 
escape  the  superficial  worries  of  academia  by  simply  removing 
them  for  a  three  month  period,  sand  and  surf  do  not  suffice  as  a 
core  to  the  siekness  which  plagues  oST world  today.  Hunger 
and  senseless  blood-letting  do  not  disappear  as  the  mid-June 
sun  shines  upon  the  gypsied  masses. 

It  is  difficult  to  forget  the  burning  babies  and  fiery  hate,  which 
have  seduced  this  earth  into  a  teeming  jungle  of  death  and 
despair.  For  people  to  clear  their  consciences  with  apathetic 
ambiguities  and  irresponsible  indifferences  is  to  only  feed  the 
fire  oC  destruction  which  one  day  will  engulf  all  humanity  and 
render  it  back  to  the  dust  from  which  it  rose.  All  students  upon 
the  campus  of  this  collie  are  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by 
the  madness  which  reigns  prominently  over  the  world  today. 
Therefore,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  strive  toward  an  effective 
and  lasting  end  of  it. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  Bay  Area  organizations  in  need  of 
summer  volunteers.  These  groups  are  not  limited  specifically 
to  the  movement  for  Peace  in  Indo-China  for  although  that  may 
be  a  primary'  affHctloii,  It  1>y  no  means  is" our  only  one.  The 
Guardsman  urges  all  students  to  answer  the  cry  for  help  which. . 
echoes  so  loudly  from  every  comer  of  our  earth. 

COMMUNITY  AND  SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS 

S.F.  City  Switchboard "; .  .S5S-S161 

Chinatown  Switchboard   421-0943 

Chinatown  North  Beach  CMMavaity  Center"....-. ,, 392-4CZ7 

American  Indian  Center  . .rrrrv^ ^....: 5S2-H71 

Jewish IConununity  Center  .. ...,..."...... 34<<»W 

Neighborhood  Arts  Program  .>22-0l>4 

ilaight  Ashbury  Free  Clink; ,^ ..;....>■.. ^^^....431-1714 

Parks  and  Recreation  Department . .  .T.SS8-37M 

Black  Panther  Party  34«-4«13 

NAACP    WC-fiMZ 

United  Filipino  Associatkm S89-54Q2 

Mission  Rebels 43 1  -2224 

Latin  Youth  Associatk>n  7 648-1144 

Japanese-American  Association  -..-.-^t-.-..-        iei.l7«> 

("hines<*~-American  Citizens  Alliance .-. 962-4618 

Lions  for  Black  Unity  ( Berkeley ) 849-1277 

Catholic  Youth  Organizatwn 431-1618 

Youth  for  Service 989.1780 

Western  AdditioaX:M««"»"»«*y  ^^«i«**t^M"  y>^-5757 

The  Diggers  863-9718 

Glide  Foundation  . ^tt. .>. 771-6360 

Y  MC A    .    . ' w . . .  i  .T^. . , 885-6460 


.■WZ»V^'. 


YWCA ......7 

student  l.,eague  "'  ....... 

Chinatown-North  Beach  Youth  Council  ...,, 
Chinatown  Economic  Development  Agency 

Baker  Place 

C-ouncil  of  Churches , . . . 


Hunters  Point  Health  Service 

Mission  Coalition    r. . . . . : 

Chinatown  Clinic  


Mission  Medical  Clinic 

Red  Cross 

Environmental  Workshop' 

United  Nations  .Association  T.TT 

United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  CommiUee 

Berkeley  Switchboard  

Ecology  Action  Center 

Welfare  Rights  Council 

INVOLVE  ( 18  year  old  vote  campaign)  

Catholic  Peace  F>llowship 

Marin  Switchboard  

American  Friends  Service  (.'omnsittee 


Vocatkms  for  Social  Change 

Committee  United  for  Political  Prisoners  (CUPP)  

Black  Panther  Community  Ctrs KS2-8471  and 

-— _  EMPU)VMENT  INFORMATION 


.775-6S6|_ 
."»7-0445_ 
776-9672 
397  3305 
567  1498 
861-4726 
822-3130 
647-3140 
.558-3158 
552  3870 
776  1500 
921  2860 
435  5587 
282-2772 
549-0649 
849.1388 
826  5151 
6267410 
621-8787 
456  5305 
752  7:W 
339-8745 
771-630t_ 
3464011. 


Federal  Job  information  f  enter    

Post  Office  Employment  Burean 

Office  of  Economkr  Opportunity 

U.  S.  Department  of  I.abor 

Calllomia  Department  of  Employ  rnent 
Concentrated  Employ  meoL  Prograni_„. 
Qvil  Service  iS.  F.»       ....^.„„...,r, 
S.F.  Health  Department  ...■   


S.F.  Department  of  Social  Service*^ 
S.F.  State  Personnel  Department  .. 
City  College  Job  Placement  Center  . 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  . . 

OEO  Job  Corps 

Job  Corps 


■.■■■■»-**^*« 


Economic  Opportunity  Council  ...„^ 

S.F.  Volunteer  Bureau  .  ..-t^t-.  ... 

Youth  Opportunity  Center  (Bayview) 

YOC  (Western  Addittoh) 

YOC  (Central  City »  

YOC  (Chinatown-North  Beach)  

YOC  (Mission  Distriei^ 

Huckleberry  House 

Mission  Switchboard   

Haight-Ashbury  Switchboard 


556-6668 
556  1547 
.  556.3706 
556  5583 
.557-1000 
.771-7101 
.558-4923 
558-3»42 
.558-616L- 
r. 777..  .469-1764 
.558-7272,  Ext.  332 
„^_„  .421966i 
.7.'.......391-2««5 

863  2655 

282-8505 

885-6574- 

822-7270 

557-3898 

......   ...557-1230 

433-0575 

826-5151-1 
626  1886" 
863-3040 
.387-3575 


By  Ron  Wilkerson  ^ 

"No  sports,  they  must  be 
out  of  their  minds."  This 
statement  was  made  by  an 
athlete  in  regard  to  the  recent 
attempt  to  cancel  students  ac- 
tivities. 

If  it  weren't  for  athletics, 
many  wouldn't  even  be  in  col- 
lege or  for  that  matter  high 
school.  Coach  Lou  Vasquez 
stated.  "Athletics  serve  as 
a  motivating  force  for  young 
men  to  stay  in  college  and 
continue  their  education." 
—  Without  athletics  and  the 
possibilities  of  scholarships 
and  in  some  cases  profes- 
sional careers,  many  young 
men  might  not  even  enroll. 
Coach  Vasquez  also  stressed 
imperative  attentwn  to  the 
fact  that  "athletes  should  be 
realistic  about  their  future 
snA  have  supplementary  goals 
in  case  aspirations  are  not 
met. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  de- 
pend entirely  upon  athletic 
ability  and  not  ]iave  some- 
thing to  fall  back  on  in  case 
of  injury  or  "he  just  couldn't 
cut  the  mustard." 

Here  is  a  list  of  athletes  who 


_  Willie.  Lewis— Arizona  Uni- 
versity—football 

Ralph  Bayard— University 
of  Washington— football 

Dan  Parrish— US  F— foot- 
ball 

Jerry  Vangar— San  Fernan- 
do—football 

Mike  Carter— Sacramento 
State— football 

Joe  Bell— Unfversily  of 
Washington — football 

Ernie  Provost — Cal  State 
Hayward— track 

Jesse  Audeberry  r-  L.A. 
State— basketball 

Ed  Diaz — Sacramento  State 
—football 

Greg  Jackson — Sacramento 
State— football-track 

Vince  Ansley— University  of 
Calif.— football-track 

Vic  Carry — University  of 
Calif— track 

George  Rush — Hayward 
State— football 

Steve  Jordan-— San  Fran- 
cisco State — track-football 

Dwight  Tucker— San  Jose 
State— football 

Scott  Hayward— Cal  Poly- 
track 

Hoy  Henderson— Hayward 
State — track 


Rams  Place  9 
InXHK  Finals 

The  Golden  Gate  Conference 
Track  finals  or  the  Merritt 
Thunderbird  show  are  now 
over  and  done  with  in  San 
Jose.  The  weather  over  at 
San  Jose  State  last  Thursday 
was  sunny  and  a  warm  83  de- 
grees. The  finals  were  held 
in  San  Jose  State's  Spartan 
Tartan  (the  name  is  for  real'' ) 
A  light  wind  prevailed  aver 
the  field 

While  Merritt  blew  everyone 
off  the  track  the  CCSF  Rams 
qualified  nine  men  for  the 
Northern  California  Finals. 

The  Rams  placed  their  men 
through  a  couple  of  distance 
and  field  events.  Triple 
jumper  Donnie  Bruce  took  a 
strong  third  in  that  event. 
Bruce ^  jumps  covered  47" 
and  9".  Taking  an  easy  sec- 
ond in  the  high  jump  was 
C.C.S.F.s  Bill  Metcalf.  whose 
final  best  mark  was  66". 

Beating  out  fellow  Ram 
teammate  Humberto  Hernan- 
dez for  third  place  in  the  mile 
was  Dave  Power.  Power  was 
clocked  for  the  mile  in  4:20.6. 
The  Ram  440  relay  team  took 
third  in  their  event  with  a 
42.1  second  timing. 


If  you  came  in  late,  we'd  like  to  introduce  you  to  the  new 
NFL.  The  grid  brains  have  taken  all  the  .AFL  clubs  (rememl)er 
Ih.at  leagut^i  and  lumped  them  with  theJVFL  teams  to  form 
one  big  happy  circuit.  This  move  makes  much  sense,  since 
that  AFL  was  inferior  to  the  powerful  established  league. 
After  all.  besides  winning  the  lasHwo  super  bowls,  and  beaming 
the  NFL  in  exhibition,  that  old  AFL  was  nothing. 

Under  the  title  of  the  National  Football  League,  the  twenty- 
six  clubs  will  be  divided  into  two  thirteen-team  conferences,  the 
National  Football'  Conference  and  the  American  Football  Con- 
.  ference.  From  here  the  two  conferences  are  again  split  down 
to  three  divisions,  with  five  teams  in  one  division  and  four  each 
in  the  other  two.  -^ —  r 

Are  you  still  with  me"" 

The  next  step,  of  course,  is  to  place  each  club  into  either  the 
Eastern,  Western,  or  Central  division.  Now  Rozelle's  an  intelli- 
gent man  when  it  comes  to  pro  football,  but  his  knowledge  m 
geography  is  lacking.  For  example,  the  commissioner  has 
placed  Atlanta  in  the  Western  Division  and  Dallas  m  the  East 
of  the  NFC.  Now,  we  know  this  is  a  changing  world,  but  we're 
sure  that  Dallas  is  more  >yest  than  Atlanta. 

Another  key  step  for  the  football  world  will  be  the  beginning  of 
Monday  night  football  at  a  full  time  basis,  meaning  competition 
from   Laugh-In.   This   will   cut  'down  on   the  Sunday   double" 
headers,  which  have  probably  caused  some  broken  homes  the 
past  few  years.  The  husband  would  carry  a  couple  of  sue  packs 
of  beer  into  the  living  room,  settle  himself  into  the  big  easy_ 
chair,  and  sit  there  staring  at  the  tube  for  over  six  hours.  Pity 
the  poor  wrife  who  has  to  sit  through  two  long  games,  while  the~ 
old  man  enjoys  himself.  Its  enough  to  make  the  most  patienU" 
wife  sign  up  with  women's  liberation    We  can  imagine  the 
phght  now  of  the  poor  wife,  as  her  hubby  plunks  his  carcass  m 
the  chair  again  on  Monday  night  to  watch  more  football.  It 
may  even  turn  the  greatest  marriage  into  a  laugh-in. 


.An  interesting  year  indeed  for  football,  and  its  fans.  We're" 
kind  of  looking  forward  to  the  first  TV  night  game  when  Joe 
Namath  and  the  New  York  Jets,  a  former  American  F'ootball 
club,  now  of  the  Eastern  Diviswn  of  the  AFC,  meets  one  of  the 
three  old  NFL  teams,  the  Cleveland  Browns  of  the  Central  Di- 
vision of  the  AFC  in  an  NFL  game. 

Gee.  maybe  old  boring  baseball  isn't  so  bad  after  all.  At  least, 
it's  simpler. 


have  gone  to  Citv  and  hnvp  hf-         Aiiyiitt         Rmi  i  v— Havwanl 


come  successful  men  outside 
professional  sports. 

Burhl  Toler— Principal  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  Junior 
High  School 


State— track 
Vince  Anderson- 


Tex- — 


of  Southern  Cal 
~^bb  Tealer 


-Itniversity 


baseball 
Drakes-basket-' 


Bob  Tealer— Head  of  E.O.C. 

at  Berkeley 
Ron  Coleman— Track  Coach 

at  Wilson 
,  .Carsoa  Engtish 

Coach  at  Denman 

-  James    Thomas    —    Track 

(Coach  at  Roosevelt 
-Adam  Banks— Track  Coach 

at  Balboa 


ball 

Gary   Lewis — I'niversity   of 
Southern  Cal— pro  football 

Burhl       Toler— U. S.F. —pro 
_  football         ,  - 

Trade :-OtlJe^-  Mat.son=-U.S+r— pro- 
football 

Al       Cowlings— U.S.C— pro 
football 

Mike      Taylor— U.S.C.-H>ro 
football 


It's  obvious  that  these  men 

had  more  than  one  route  to 

—  successful  careers  Majoring 

in  physical  education  is  fine, 

<  and    coaching    youngsters    is 

beautiful,  but  one  should  have 

other     possible     outlets     for 

making  it   " 

Here  is  a  large. second  list 
■-  of    athiatas    on    scholarships 


looioaii — - 

O.J.     Simpson— U.S^C^r-pro 
football  -      . 


Ronnie  Jones— T^rinity 
as—football 

Tommie    MayfieM    —    San 
fRfisco  ^ate=-tootbamaaf- 
ketball 

Craig  Martin  —  Stanford  — 
football 

Calvin  Booth  —  Sacramento 
State— football 

—  Darryl  Frcgio- -Stanford  — 
basketball 

Otto   Coleman — Sacramento 

State— 'football      

.   Eddie       Perkin&^U.OJ».— 
football — 


Rich  Nnle— pro  ha.sket.hall 


Williams— pro    base-      football 


Walt 
baH^^^^ — 

Bill  Kilpatrick— pro  basket- 
ball 

Willie  Wi.se— pro  basketball 

Gene  VV'illiams— pro  basket- 

hall 


Bu  dyson  —  Arizona  —  foot- 
ball   — -• -"-    — 

■Terairi     Hywn-^SF     Stati 


ennis  wrCr 


-Mm. 


eague— 
5-2  Recprd 

Coach     Roy     Diedrechsen  s . 
Ram    tennis    team.,  finished^ 
third   in   a   not    so   surprising 
iitK.'  yenms"leagnp.  vVgf  baelF 
when  the  season  iH'gan.  Die- 
drechsen    made     the     razor 
sharp     prediction     tfiat     the 
Rams  had  a  strong  .chance  of" 


finishing  third  in  the  league. 

How  right  he  wa'S'  tor  Foot-- 
hilVtook  first  with  a  7-0  rec- 


m— SF 

— football 

Jimmie  .Anderson — SF  State 
—football  • 

Chuck  Hannon— SF 
hasketball 


States 


who  have  gone  on  to  four  year 
schools  or  will  be  going. 

Andre  Hicks — Sacramento 
State— football 

Mike  Baines — Sacramento 
State— football 


Doyle  Miller— West  Texas 
Slate— football 

Maurice  Pittnian — Sacra- 
mento State — football 

Mike  Strike— Sacramento 
Sfate— football 


Greg  Price-iSan  Diego 
state — basketball 

Tom  McVee— SF  State— bas- 
ketball 

Daryle  Johnson — Univ.  of 
Detroit— basketball 


Conductor  of  the  City  College 
Pep  Band,  Joseph  Alessi, 
stands  with  the  1970  junior 
college  band  division  first 
prize  trophy  won  at  the  Luther 
Burbonk Rose P"**'""' at. 


ord.  while  Chabot  licked  the 
'heels  of  the  champs  with  a 
6-1    record.    The    Rams    re-, 
corded  a  respectable  3-"2  rec- 
ord to  clinch  third 

On    the    bright    side.    Jim 
Turner,    the    Raitis     number 


Santa  Rosa.  Student  conduc- 
tors of  the  band  are  Todd 
Levy  and  Steve  Wilkerson. 


Mw  man  in  rno  smgus  tU'pari-, ' 

ment  qualified  for  the  North- 
ern California  Junior  College 
finals  In  the  doubles  City 
qualified  again.  Turner  ami 
Paul  Sinelokoff  forthe  finals. 
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Cagers  Title  Drive  Big  SfsirOf  70 


'Year  Of  Rain  For 
^^SF  Hoop  CI 


On  the  hardwiMxl  wurld  of 
bttKk^tball.  1970  was  THie 
^•^'eaYor  tWe'Ram."  TIm'  MrH- 
lights  wvrv  a  championship 
team,  thi'  player  of  tht-  year, 
and  tht>  (iold*-n  Hale  Con- 
ference's coach  of  the  year. 

The  team  of  course,  was  the 
hustling  CGSF  crew.  The 
Rams  didiit  stop  winning, the 
bijj  ones  until  they  reached 
the  State  Playoffs".  But  the? 
cagers  did  wm  the    bigunos.  " 

One  of  these  contests  came 


Jthe  coacbswas  the  incom- 
parable Sid  Ph«ian.  who  won 
h4s  seventh  titteNn^  the  last- 
elght  years.  That  leJnn  effort : 
you  may  have  noticed  w^\nO— 
mistake,    but    the   *v«r1«    oK,a 
basketball  genius  in  I'helan 
Because  it  was  such  a  great 


arry  Harenr  «Kho  twrnttct  f rom  gridiron  to  hardcourts,  whips  posrthrough  defondors. 


^ 


-t 


[r- 


Win  OvetJ^QQtbiU  Lone  Highlite  Of 
Rams  Worst  Season  In  31  Tears 


The  Kams  began  the  1%9 
ptiyeason  off  by  fumbling  the 
ball  away  to  American  Kiver 
Colleeie  on  their  first  offensive 
^hiv  of  thei  year.  Little  did 
anyone  realize  at  the  time 
that  the  fumble  was  an  intTica- 
tion  oi  the  total  frustration 
that  uoiiid  haunt  the  gridders 
throughout  the  campaign. 

.Nine  .games  later:  that 
frustration  was  complete  as' 
CCSF  salvaged  only  two  wins 
in  nine  tries  while  finishing  in 
eighth  place.  The  record  was 
the  worst  suffered  by  a  Ham 
football  team  sincfe  19.38 

The  first  win  of  the  >ear 
came  against  Delta  ( ollege, 
but  their  only  league  victory 
was  gained  at  the  expense  of 
F'oothill.  .A  superb  defensive 
effort  by  the  local  gridders 
was  responsible  for  the  lop- 
sided 13- 12  victory.  Defensive 
back  Robert  Red  keyed  the 
Ram>  surge  with  two  run- 
backs  for  touchdowns  of  in- 
tercepted passes.  In  all.  the 
defence  accounted  for  26  of 
the  4:;  points  scored,  and  set 
up  th'  other  scores.  It  was 
truly  u  long  day  for  Foothill 't 


at  the  close  oT  tlie  season,  and 
on  stake  was  a  free  trip  to. 
the  State  Tourney.  The  op- 
punent  was — Lahey  ("ollego. 
and  anyone  who  was  at  (he 
ccsf  \<,\n\  that  iiight  will  never 
forget  the  effort  of  this  fired 
up  club.  Tht-  Kams  opened  up 
the  second  hail  supporting  a 
sixteen  point  lead,  lint  at  the 
time  to  plav  e.vpired.  >o  .did 
the  Kams.  With  0:10  left,  the 
lead  was  flown  to  two.  A 
tenacious  defense  forced  a 
turnover,  however,  and  IW' 
Rams  were  vii-turs. 

~  The  player  of  the  year  was 
super  Daryle  John.son.  who 
did  everything  at  the  tiahies 

Jbut  sell  tickets.  The  6-6  phe- 
nonTrom  Illinois  was  the  fifth 
leading  scorer  in  the  league. 
In  fourteen  games,  the  gang- 
ling forward  pumped  in  88 
field  goals  and  66  free  (hrows 
fnr  a  total  of  242  points  and 
an  average  of  17  points  -a 
game 


Sid  Phelan. 

team  effort,  there  were  many 
other  Kam  cagers  that  led  the 
title  chase,  itill  Metcalfe,  a 
second  team  selection,  was 
ariother  spark.  I.arry  llaren, 
an  AlK'ity  high  school  athlete, 
tradiHl  in  his  helmet  and 
shoulder  pads  for  a  pair  of 
sneakers  i^  pacing  the  Ram 
attack.  Others  who  made  key 
contributions  were  Terry 
Bradley.  Jerry  Le  Blanc.  Qiat 
Peterson,  (ireg  Price,  and 
Tom  M«\«'v. 


^9*74XCCSF  Sports  Capsule 


Ram  dofonso  punished  star  Foothill  QB,  Tod  Storks,  all  day 
in  only  league  win,  43-12. 

enough  people  as  five  players 
wore  named  to  the  All  League 


seven  years  with  a  30-14  win. 
-San — Josc    ovorc'omo — ti — IS-?- 


— John  Susko  grabbed  the' 
headlines  of  the  golf  season 
\^hen  he  captured  the  Western 
Collegiate  Tournament  on 
March  24.  The  Ram  ace  beat 
oiit  a  IieI0  of  160  golfers  for 
the  win.  His  rounds  included  a 
record  breaking  66.  76,  and  79. 

The  team  finished  in  fourth 
place  in  league  play  with  an 
8-6  mark.  Top  scorers  were 
Susko.  averaging  76.3  and 
Greg  Coryi,  78.2. 

—The  water  polo  team  and 
the  swimming  squad  had  one 
thing  in  common  during  their 
respective  .sea.sons;  neither 
won  a  contest.  The  swimmers^ 


an  8-2-1  mark  and  a  second 
place  finivti.  Star  -txxJters 
Harry  Best.  Jose  Tovajj.  and 
.Al  Seaves  were  elected  to  the 
GGC  all-league  team.-  Goalie 
Bilt  CThristensen  was  named 
on  the  .second  team. 

—The  baseball  team  sur- 
vived an  atrocious  start  which 
saw  th«m  commit  twenty-one 
errors  m  the  first  three  games 
to  finish  with  a  respectable 
11-10  mark. 

At  one  point  olihe  year, 
the  Rams  won  five  in  a  row 
and  seven  of  eight.  The  quiet 
City  CoUege  bats  erupted  dur- 
ing that  streak.  leading  the 
CCSF  club  to  a  few  slugfest 
victories.    These — scores  4n-- 


star  passer.  Tod  Starks.  who 
spent  Hiuch  of  the  afternoon 
on  iht'  <«pat  of  hts  pants.   "      ^ 

— *«+   the  remainder  -of-  4he 
season    was    one    of 
for    the    Rams.    San 
picked   up   their   first 
gainst  a  CCSF  club  in 


tryini' 
gloon^ 
Mate- 
win 


fourth  quarter  lead  to  whip 
the  Rams  22-15.  And  Diablo 
Valley  rah  fhe  SF  merT 
ragged,  tisnrg  their  sepond 
-String  with  four  minutes  yet 
to  play  in  the  first  half. 

Even  with  such  a  poor  year. 
the     Rams     still     impressed 


squad.  Dan  Parrish.  a  6-2, 
240  pound  lineman  and  Robert 

"Red    rfTade    the"  JTT 

-  .\notherphis  for  rt'SF  was 
their  swift  halfback.  Ron 
Joffes,  who  rushed  for  505 
yards^placing  him  fifth  in 
the   league. 


Tracy/ Hernandez  t'ace  CroisCcuhtry 


problem  was  numbers.  Their 
nine  man  team  was  composed 
j^diver  and^^ight 
4;wimm«rK  as  compared  to~ 
opposing  schools  which  had 
five  divers  and^Ulirty  swim- 
mers. 

Frank  Johnson  was  the  star 
of  the  lowly  Rams'  water  polo 
team,,  which    increased'  its 


Thr  powerful  Ram  cross 
Count :  V  team  met  their  match 
on  No  ember  14.  and  the  re- 
sult w  js  a  second  place  finish 
in  thi    ough  GGC. 

San  Jose  did  the  dirty  work, 
ifippiii.:  the  Ram  thinclads 
27-29.  and  gaining  the  con- 
ference as  well  as  round  robin 
titles 

Thi  '969  cross  country  team 
was  !  1  by  a  pair  of  dynamic 
runiie  v  Jim  Tracy  and  Hum- 


berto 
nomc! 
holds 
His  V. 
to  the 
the  ye. 


Hernandez.  The  phe- 
il  Tracy  presently 
three  course  records, 
rk  has  been  a  big  plus 
lungbusters  throughout 


One  example  of  this  cafne 
at  the  meet  against  Diablo 
Valley  when  Tracy  powered 
the  Rams  to  victory  with  his 
20:25  clocking.  The  win  at 
that  time  was  his  fifth  in  as 
many  tries  with  GGC  com- 
petitioff.  —1^-^-      ~  '~' 

Hernandez  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  just  as  strong  as 
Tracy.  He  proved  that  when 
the  fleet  footed  runner  tied 
-4h«»C-«*— *!»»«►  Teeord  at 
4:14.7.  The  5T'.  114  pounder 
came  through  in  clutch  style 
with  a  iiWond  place  finish  In 
the  crucial  Chabot  meet,  while 
Tracy  faltered  with  a  seventh 
place  finish. 


"iostng-  streair  4o  twenty  "With  a 
second  straight  0-10  year.  The 
highlight  of.  the  season  came 
on  October  30,  when  Johnson 
scored  a  record  eight  goals  in 
one  game  as  Ihe  Rams  IdsT, 

20-11.  ^ 

—The  "soccer  'team  came 
within  one  game  of  winning 
the   title,  finally   settling   for 


eluded '^a  12-1  win  over  Mer- 
ritt.  9-3  against  Chabot.  9-6 
versus  Diablo  Valley,  and 
10-7  over  Foothill. 

The  stars  were  aplenty  for 
the  Rams  in  their  battle  to 
finish  the"  year  above  the  .500 
mark.-  Some  oi'  these  jilayeTS 
included  Bob  Crosat,  Vince 
-Anderson.  Red  Ramos,  and 
John  Farrell.  Two  key  stars  of 
the  club  were  pitchers  Ray 
^pedTaccf  and  Rick  Escalam- 
bre.  Besides  their  pitching 
prowess,  the  duo  also  put  their- 
bats  to  work  often  enough  to 
help  their  own  causes. 


Jim  Tracy  (1)  and  HumlMfto 
Hernandoz. 


Editor^s  Note 

The<"ity  College  sports  year 

for  its  fans.  From  a  cham- 
pionship basketball  team  to  a 
disappointing  football  club, 
the  Ram  athletes  were  never 
short  in  the  excitement  they 
'  produced. 


Near  misses  for  titles  in 
soccer  and  cross  country  were 
petBls-ef  if uatraliofts  for  Ram 
fans,  but  the  real  frustration 
has  to  be  Curt  Decker's  swim- 
mers., who  are  plagued  by 
small  turnouts.  On  this  page, 
you  can  relive  the  trials  of  a 
sports  .season  with  the  Rams. 
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He's  a  big  man  on  campus 
who  wears  two  hats.  Call 
him  Superintendent,  or-^ 
call  him  President, 


His  name  is  Louis  Batmale 

Story  on  Page  3 


— ,- •- 


-V 


-\- 


'ed4io 


the  top  spot  in  student 
government!  Call  her  Presfdenf . 
H6rna7iie1s"itrcfy  ICoy. 

Story  on  Page  2        ^~~^ 


Judy  Kay  Heads  Sfudenf  Body 
LMlke  DevineWihs^econd  Spc 


Judy  Kay  is  the  first  woman  in  the 
history  of  San  Francisco  City  College  to 
be  elected  to  the  top  spot  in  student 
government.  She  defeated  Roger  Cas- 
jiell  to  become  Fall  1970  Associated 
Student  president 


12-1  in  the  new  Student  I'nion  Build- 
ing  across  from  Smith  Hall  cafeteria. 


riie  race  attraciad  a  higher  percent- 
age  of  voters  than  previous  elections 
^  which  may  indicate  a  revival  of  ^on- 


The  student  council  spent  the  entire 
meeting  on  Monday  talking  about  a 
proposed  child  day  care  center.  Mr. 
-Donald  I'eterson.  one  of  the  co-spbn^ 


T^rrm'or  student  goveriiifientnat  City 
Coik'iiif. 
=-A4ulal  of  973  votes  were  c"dst  out  ofa— 


possible  11.310.  about  B'a  per  cent  of 
the_ student  body .  Mtss  Kay  rPTPlvod 
471  votes  while  Casseli  polled  398. 

The  office  of  vice  president  was  won 
l)y  Mike  I'evirie  who  drew:  482  votes 
lopping  opponent  Victoria  Keiter  with 

330.  :    .. 


sorsofth*:'  child  care  center,  asked  the 
council  for  a  budget  of  $3,000.  so  that 
a  pitol'program  could  be  established 
for  the  months  of  November.  Decera- 
ber^  and  January  The  meeting  ended 
with  no  decision  being  made  as  to 
svihelher  or.  not  Lhe-moiiey  would  be 
allocated — 

The  council  opened  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 23  meeting  by  continuing  the 
debate  on  the  day-care  center.  Tom 
Cleaver  made  a  motion  to  appropriate 
$2,000  to  the  Child  Pay-c-are  Center, 
with  the  balance  of  Sl.OOO  to  be  paid 
next  semesiter  iSprmg  1970).  This  mo- 
tion was  voted  dow  n  by  a  voFe  of  6  for 
and  9  against. 

Another  motion  to  grant  the  pi\)posed 
center  $1,500  was  voted  on  and  passed. 
Under  this  motion,  a  representative  of 


Student  Council  will  check  on  the  prog- 
ress  of  the  Child  Pay-care  Center,  and 
if  all  goeS  well,  the  balance  will  be 
given  to  the  center  later  on  in  the  se- 
mester. 

The  r\ext  ot:der  of  business  was 
broiight  Jjibout^^  ^ora  Liang.  She 
wanted  to  know  about  the  new  system 
of  grading:  That  when  you  receive  a 
final  grade  of  "F"  you  can  take  that 
course  over  again.  The  new  grade  will 
Tonnt-^Tjnyotir  grade-point  average, 
while  the  former  grade  VF")  will  be 
lined  out— but  not  erased— from  your 
record.  Wh4t«Dora  wanted  to  find  out 
was  if  the  system  was  retroactive  and 
if  it  also  worked  for  •D's."  The  council 
referred  the  issue  to  the  Curriculum 
Committee. 

The  final  issue  at  the  Wednesday 
.meeting  was  brought  up  by  Bonnie 
Solomon.  She  had  -talked  to  Paul 
Fisher,  head  of  the  Academic  Commit- 
tee, who  agreed  to  permit  five  stu- 
dents to  attend  the  Executive  Meetings 
of  the  .Academic  Senate.  Bonnie  made 


Top  Administration  Post  Changes 


Mike  Oevine,  AS  Vice  Presidenf 

a  motion  that  two  of  ibe  iive  membtrs^ 
come  fi-om**5tudent  Council,  and  the 
other  three  membe  .  would  bo  ciiuseii 
from  minority  groii;)s 


BUniMER 

Jhe  new  City  College  of  San  Fran-' 
Cisco  president'Superintendent  is  a 
consultant  to  the  Ford  Foundation  on 
vocational  and  technical  education; 
the  American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges;  the  Center  for  Technical 
Education,  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege, and  an  adviser  to  Hroject  Feast 
(Food  Education  and  Services- TSch- 


tion,  health.  *physii-'al  education,  and 
biology.  He  received  an  MA.  in  Edu- 
cation at  Stanford  Universit3e:«t4936. 

From  1934  until  1955  he  served  in  the 
capacities  of  teacher,  assistant  prin- 
cipal, 4ud  principal  at  various  junior. 


r 


high  schools  in  the  San  Francisco  Uni- 
fied School  District.  He  was  appointed 
Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  oL 
junior  high  schools  in  June,  1955. 


Big  Budget  Allofed 
City  College  District 


Judy  Koy,  AS  PncidMit 


Judy' Kay  has  been  active  in  the  col- 
lege tutorial  program  and  served  as 
student  director  in  Fall  1969  and  secre- 
lAty  two  semesters  earlier. 

Miss  Kay  would  like  to  see  Student 
Council  get  together  with  the  Academic 
Senate  for  occasional  meetings  and 
invite  faculty  members  to  drop  by  the 
Student  Union  building  to  talk  with 
students. 

Vice  President  Mike  Devine  has 
been  a  member  of  Student  Council  for 
the  past  two  semesters  and  was  fi- 
nance chairman  last  term.  Currenfiy 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Bookstore  Com- 
mittee, which  is  made  up  of  three  Stu- 
dent Council  members,  three  ..faculty 
members  and  three  administrators. 

Ik>vine  said  that  he  will  propose 
opening  a  used  book  store  dealing  with 
used  biM>ks  only  under  the  direction  of 
the  A.S.  Bookstore  .Manager.  Richard 
Main. 


The  1970-71  budget  adopted  for  the 
San  Francisco  Community  College  Dis- 
trict is  $19,775:923. 

The  multi-million  dollar  budget  is  de- 
signed to  serve  some  88,000  students; 
-42.586.  in  CiHy  College  2-year  programs 
and  some  4,175  in  extended  day 
classes;  8,000  in  Adult -Occupational 
education,  and  upwards  of  63.000  in  the 
Adult  Education  curriculum. 

This  is  how  the  San  Francisco  Com- 
munity College  budget  is  allocated: 

College  Division  $13,018,081 

Adult-Occupational  5,216,930 


District  Office  «« 


WWW»«*^i*^ 


1,540,912 


Total  Budget $19,775,923 

The  current  expense  for  education, 
per  ADA  for  1970-71  is  $912.64.  This 
figure  excludes  funds  for  capital  out- 
lay and  undisturbed  reserve. 

How  is  the  new  district  budget 
funded"*  rroTfi  "Ihe  "following  sources, 
according  to  Jun  Iwamoto,  Business 
Manager : 

Ad  Valorem  Taxes  .  $13,972,727 
State  Aid  ( basic 

&  equalization )    .    5,188,838 

Other  Income         461.000 

Federal  Aid   153i358 


18% 

26% 

1% 


Total  Income $19,775,923  100", 

Financially,  the  establishment  of  a 
new  educational  entity  in  the  commu- 
nity was  beneficial  to  everyone  in- 
volved. 

Jun  Iwamoto  is  responsible  for  col- 
lecting, evaluating,  collating,  and  com- 
puting these  astronomical  figures.  He's 
business  manager  for  the  new  district 
A  City   College  graduate,   he's  had^- 
eighteen  years  of  experience  in  goV'_ 
ernmental  accounting;  hcis  a  B.A.  in 
business  from  Golden  Gate  College  and 
is  currently   working   on  an  MBA 
degree. 


I 


"We  hove  a  large  unfurni.shed 
ment   in   the  Student   Union   building 
that  is  not  being  used  for  anything." 
Devine  said.  "Wr  could  probably  cs- 


chairman 


;  ■  tabllHh  rtie  bookstore  th«rre 

He  would  also  like  the  used  book 

-  store  to  be  staffed  by  as  many  stu- 
dents as.,  possible.  The  present  AS. 
B(M)kstore  would  .sell  new  books  and 
various  school  supplies. 

~ -^Devine    will   lie^- finance 
again  this  semester.' 

•I'd  like  to  .see  that  all  members  of 
organizations    .sponsored    by "  Student 

-4    Council  buy  student  body  cards."  he 

r^  said.  -This^TS  a  rule  set  down  by  the 
Fmancial  Code  that  is  rarely  enforced 

but  will  l)e  this  semester /| ;      

The  Fall  1970  Student  Council  con- 
sists of  Susan  F'ong.  Rosary  Wong,  Jo- 

.  seph  Chan.  Sherman  Tam,  Dora  Liang, 
Franklin  Fung.  Martin  Poon.  Ray- 
mond Tsang.  Cha.se  Sun.  Tom  Cleaver. 
Pat  Horan.  Cljarles  Borden.  Bonnie 
Solomon,  and  John  -Goebel  replacing 

pyip  this 
.semester. 

Student  Council  meets  every   Mon- 
day  and   Wednesday   a'ternoon   from 
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DR.  LOUIS  F.  BATMALE 

New  City  Coflege  President 

-  Dr-botiis  ¥■'  Datmale.57r4s-the.aBMi-- 
president  of  City  College  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Superintendent  of  the  new 
San  Francisco  Community  College  JJis- 
trict. 
The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Educa- 
^  tion.  sitting  as  the  Governing  Board  of  _ 
the  San  Francisco  Community  College 
District,   appointed   Batmale  to   suc- 
ceed Dr.   Louis  G.   Conlan  who  has 
served  as  president  of  the  two-year 
public  college  since  1949. 

The  key  men  on  Dr.  Louis  Batmales 
Anew  San  Francisco  Community  College 
District  team  are  Dr.  Harry  R.  But- 
timer.    Jr..    City    College    Division; 

—  James  Dierke,  Adult-Occupational  Di— 
;—  vision,  and  Dr.  Steven  Morena.  Assist'-- 

—  aiit    Superintendent,    .'\dministralion. 
-   Dt.  Harry  Buttimer  will  operate  City 

College  of  San  Francisco.  As  chief  ad- 
ministrative officer,  he  exercises  broad 
supervision  over  its  three  divisions- 
instruction,  student  welfare  and  busi- 
ness—meeting regularly  with  adminis- 
trative staff  and  President's  Council 
members  to  formulate  and  execute 
policies  for  the  college 

.Idmes  Dierke  heads  the  .Adult-OcCU- 
pational  Division.  ;i  post  with  which  he 
is  thoroughly  familiar  having  served 
the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  Dis- 
trui  in  this  capacity  for  the  last  two 
year<  Dierke  will  coordinate  imd  ml- 
mini.'-i'.T  programs  in!  all  day  and 
i'Vfnn.t'  .^diih  ociiiiMlionai  schools. 


DR.  HARRY  R.  BUHIMER 

Assistant  Superintendent, 

City  College  Division 


nology). 

Dr.  Harry  R.  Buttimer  is  no  stranger 
to  this  campus.  From  1947  to  1960  he 
was  instructor  and  head  of  the  businest 
department  at  City  College.  For  the 
next  three  years,  he  was  associate 
professor  and  coordinator  of  the  busi- 
ness administration  department  at 
California  State  College  at  Hayward. 
In  1963.  he  took  a  leave  ol-absence  to 
become  a  consultant  for  a  San  Fran- 
cisco land  development  and  construc- 
tion firm  that  was  doing  business  on  a 
nation-wide  scale. 

Dr.  Buttimer  returned  t,o  CCSK  in 
1964  as  a  l^'can  of  Instruction    In '1967 
rV)fcdi 
ilNhis 
was  appointed  assislnri^  superintend- 
ent, colle^'e  division.     .    _^_ 
-F>r.     Buttimer  s    degrees     iiuliide: 
Bachelor's  degree.  I  ('  IVrkeley:  Mas- 
ter  of   Business   .Xdministration.    IC 
Berkeley,:  Certilied  Public  AccOuntanV,*' 
State  of  California  \  1948 1 :  and  a  I^.Dr 
Stanford  University  ( 1959 1 


he  was  made  coordillator\^)f  educational 
management.  In  April  olNhis  year,  lie 


Meef  fhe  men  who  are 
responsible  for  #he  daily  ^ 
operaiion  and  future  growth 
of  City  College _^ 


Board  of  Directors.  California  Junior 
-College  Association :  Certification  Com- 
mission of  the  Educational  Institute- 
American  Hotel  and  Motel  Associa- 
tion, and  chairman.  State  Athletic  Com- 
mittee. CJCA. 

TKher  affiliations  include  I'niverstty 
of  San  Francisco  Alumni  .Association, 
pa.st  president;  San  Francisco  Field^ 
Administrators,  past  president;  San 
Francisco  Heart  As.sociation.  mem- 
ber Board  ol  (Jovernors;  llarkness 
Hospital.  Board  ol  Directors 


DIERKE 

James  Dierke.  a  newcomer  to  this 
campus,  is  a  San  Francisco  native 
having  received  most  of  his  formal 
education,  in  the  San  Francisco  public 
school  system.  He  received  his  l)ach- 
elor's  degree  from  San  Francisco  State 
College  in  1934  in  the  fields  of  educa- 


In  1970.  Jie  was  appointed  assistant  ' 
superintendent    of    adult-occupational 
education  for  the  new  San  FranciscQ- 
Community  College  District.         .  ' 

Mr.  Dierke  has  held  a  number  of 
positions  in  the  California  Association 
of  Secondary  School  Administration,.^ 
From  1948  to  1964  he  was  professor  of 
secondary  education  and  supervision 
in  graduate  school  at  the  University 
of  San  Francisco. 

Dierke  is  Consultant.  N.E.A..  Na- 
tional School  Drop-out  Study,  member 
of  Board  of  Directors,  San  Francisco  , 
chapter  of  the  junior  RedCross,  mem- 
ber of  the  Mayor's  San  I'rancisco 
Youth  Committee,  member  ol  the  Slate 
Departircnt  of  KJiKation  .s  \  Kiatioiial 
Kducationai  Large  I  rban  (^lies  Pfo- 
i^ram,  and  iNormber  o!  the  American 
\..cidioiia!  PrcWim  In  192!)  he  was 
elected  SlndenlNindy  President  at 
I^l^ssion  1 1  igh  Schoor- 

moren) 

rtr.. Morena,  also  new%.th^s  cam- 
pus^ atfended  Galileo  High  S^^pOl.  San 
Francisco  State  College,  whereshe  re- 
ceived his  bachelor's  degree,  andailan- 
ford  University,  where  he  obtained! 
Master's  degree  in  Administration  an^ 
his  Doctorate  in  Education. 

After  three  years  as  a  Lieutenant  in 
the  United  States  Navy.  Dr.  Morena 
became  a  counselor  at  James  Lick 
Junior  High  School  in  the  City  from 
1947  to  1957.  He  then  moved  on  to 
Portola  Junior  High  School,  where  he 
was  head  counselor  until  1964. 

In  1965.  he  moved  across  the  bay  to 
Laney  College  in  Oakland  where  he 
became,  in  order,  counselor,  head 
counselor,  assistant  dean,  and  presi- 
dent. 

Dr.  Morena  is  a  member  of  the  Inteii- 
Racial  Committee.  Equal  Employment 
Committee  for  the  building  program, 
and  the  p:thnic  Balance  Committee. 

It  IS  these  four  men  who  will  head  up 
the  new  San  Francisco  Community 
College  District.  These  men  will  be 
working  in  conjunction  with  their  gov- 
erning board,  the  San  Francisco  Board 
of  Education,  which  is  in  a  separate 
capacity  from  the  Unified  School  Disr 
trict.  " 


-«3=c= 


Dr  SlevcT!  .Mok  na.  Assistant  Su- 
periiitendcii! .  Admuiistration.  will  have 
major  rcsponsibiliiics  for  personnel 
^maffers.'t-t^rtltnattng^lstfict-widgjc 


Dr.  Botmalo.  ihiid  prctuli'nt  nf  S; 


UL. 


cruitj;>ieut.  referral  and  pro<-essing  tor 
both  I  tie  CifV  College  and  AduIT- 
Occiipational  divisions  Morena  will 
assi.'^t  the  Superintendent  with  com- 
munity relations  .md  piiblifatK»ns_de- 
Mitopmenu    -  _.        ^     _^  -^ 


BATMALE 

Dr.  Batmale.  a  native  San  Francis- 
can, has  scpv(7dnt  City  College  for  the 
past  tw«  tiiy-two  \\'ar&.  first  in  the 
(.(iiinsellin:     lieiiartment    and   <h«n    ir. 


uccessivf-    administrative    |H)sitions 

'can   ("    S',ident    Activities.    Dean  ol 

!Si  mipffiTf^-iitn..— X TnL'Fauis.   i'caii  .■' 


Francisco's  community  college  takes 
over  leadership  at -a  critical  moment 
in  the  hi.slor\  ol  the  inslitiit ion  City 
XoHegc  separnted  trom  -tfie~Sah  Ffim-  - 
CISCO  I  iiifietl  School  District  Jul.v  1. 
laytt  and  nmv  I  unctions  as  the  San 
Francisco  Comraujiity  College  District 
and  assumes  resimnsibility  for  adult 
education  in  the  community 

\~cfirper  edwcator.  Dr.,  Batmale  was  • 
graduated    from    University    of  ^Srm 
lYancisco  in  1934  with  a  Bachelor  of 
Sdence  degree.  In  lt)47  he  was  awarded 

Jhe  .Master  of  Arts  degree  from  .Uni- 
versity  of  CalifomKi.   Berkeley.,  and 

"iTie  TJocTofoT:  Education  Ttejrreeitr 
10.^n : 


i-^ 


II.   vi anted  teaching  m  the  San  F  lan- 
c;h<>  ptibttr  sf hoolt*  in  1936  at  u^iiilet) 


I  ',11  ?  on.   ( 'i  .)!  i.;;i.iUjC  (1 


lO  .\>- 
TlH 


Technii . 
Pres!<1' 

,>.,  lii-   -  -  _ 
i.n .  .•  <-nt-sup»'riiitciulMit 


has  tici  II  .ii.^ti\.ivii.i!^;d  in  the  tlevoiu}..      >;.ivv. 


\<Ur.'  Schot:: 

in 
rt  Lit'UU'!;ai 
'•'"b    \ini)Li,i. 


/■aiiio;    >  I '  .uf    ■■'.  iili.  li"  ■ 
ui  Fl'Ci    I'niUf!  Slates 


moni   of  01 11 
nculum  ~BT     i 


,il    rdiication   cur- 


T'Olll'gT 


ttftng 


Dr. .  Batmale  is  recognized^ itLJUiJ^ 


1Wo«tNllim«o  dollar  budget  provides  education  for  thousands  of  sfudenti-= 


course  olu ;  iij.-  .    u-ch.ncal  programs 
to  forty-two  since  1954. 
Batmale  serves-as^a  member  Jitihe- 


letic  circles  for  his  oiit.sfanding  >k;lls 
as  a  basketball  player,  coach  and  Of-!- 
ficial.  ..    r 


OR.  STEVEN  morena 


Assistant  Superintendent, 
Administration 


JAMIS  DIERKE 


Assistant  Super inte|ncierii 
AdulV^Occupational  Divisic: 
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California  State  Colleges  Advance  Application  Date 


All  C,'alifornia  StalcColleges  will  ob- 
soive  new  admission  procedures  for  the 
l^ail  term  of  1971  which  differ  sharply 
uom  previous  semesters. 

Students  who  want  to  enter  any  of 
-the  19  state  colleges  in  fall  1971.  must 
apply  this  November  under  the  sys- 
tem's new  common  admissions  pro- 
gram. 

The  twp  main  provisions  of  thp  new 


system  are: 

A  single  application  for  admission- 
jy  each  prospective  student,  on  which 
he  lists  tiisTTampus  of  first  preference 
along  with  as  many  as  three  other  cam- 
puses he  is  willing  to  attend  if  there  is 
no  room  at  his  first  choice. 

A  one-month*period  each  year  during 
which  applications  for  admission  will 


be  accepted  by  all  campuses  —  after 
which"  successful  applicants,  if  there 
are  more  applicants  than  openings,  will 
be  selected  according  to  new  guide- 
lines. 

The  new  system  was  necessitated  by 
problems  stemming  froai  rising  enroll- 
ment pressures. ~~   '~~=  « 

Previously,  prospective  students 
^couid  apply  for  a^1umb*r^^  campuses, 
which  resulted  in  confusion  for  both 
-eampus  officials  and  applicants. 

If  they  were  turned  down  because  of 
lack  of  space,  there  were  only  occa- 
sional attempts  to  refer  the  unsuccess- 
ful applicants  to  campuses  where 
openings  still  existed. 

Under  the  new  system,  an  applica- 
tion which  cannot   be  accommodated 


by  the  campus  of  first  choice  will  au- 
tomatically  be  forwarded  to  the  second 
campus  listed  by  Cfie. applicant  and 
so  on 

Kight  state  college's.  San  Jose.  Chico. 

-ytillerton.  HumljoWt.  Sacramento.  San 

Fernando  Valley.  San  Francisco  and 

-Sonoma,  are  listed  by  the  chancellor's' 

office  as  likely  to  receive  more  quali- 

fied  ^ppliffttinns  ihan  they  can  accepts 

New  guidelines  to  be  used  at  cam- 
puses where  applications  exceed  the 
number  of  openings  were  approved 
by  the  state  college  trustees  earlier 
this  year : _  . ■ 

The 'guidelines '  begin  by  altowing 
each  campus  to  set  enrollment  quotas 
by  categories,  such  as  academic  area 
and  class  level.  ^ 


Then  the  quotas  are  filled  acconlinj;" 
to  a  system  of  priorities  that  ^ivOs 
first  preference  to  Calitoriiia  veterans 
and  transfer  students  from  jivo'-year 
community  colleges. 

Factors-^such 
attendance,     past     service,     degree 
sought.  an^H^ecial  ability  will  also  be 
considered. 

'_  Admission  application  fdriiis  will  be 
available  by  Oct.  15. 

Applications  may  be  filed,  along  with 
a  $20  processing  fee,  between  Novem-  - 
ber  2  and  30.  Applicants  will  1*  m-  - 
formed  of  their  acceptance  in  March 
1970. 

Late  admission  applications  wiU-be — 
taken   starting   Dec.    1   at   campuses 
where  openings  still  exist. 


Carpefed  Floors  Featured 
In  New^ong  Design' 
Buildings  Near  Arts  Wing 


BY  PAUL  THIELE 


Seventeen  new  bungalow  n  built  for      ping  strikes  for  the  slowdown  in  deliv-. 
the  campus  during  the  summer  vaca-      cry  of  furniture  ami  equipment 
tion  should  help  ke^p  pcftf  ■w'Kh- tftf**—  t-^irthcr  expaiwii«t   in»>  i*fti»fr*4*M*.^ 


What  campus  services  ore  available  to  students?  Cop- 
ies of  Action  Guide  '70  were  available  during  registra- 
tion. For  those  students  who  misplaced  their  copies  of 
this  handy  booklet,  the  Guardsman  reprints  a  list  of 
particular  interest  to  new  students. 


W 


hu-reasing  enrollment  here. 

The  exteriors  of  the  new  bungalows 
were  designed  by  Robert  K  Wong, 
architect.  They  are  more  imaginative 
than  the  28  other  relocatable  rooms 
around  the  campus,  but  th.e  only  dif- 
ference between  interiors  is  that  (he 
floors  of  the  new  rooms  are  carpetetl 
while  the  older  ones  are  plain  tile 

According  to  Campus  Construction 
Coordinator.  Vic  Vaio.  installation  of 
furniture  and  equipment  is  the  only 
thing  keeping  the  new  bungalows.  Stu- 
dent Inion  buildiny.  and  Visual  .\rls 
building  I  rem  being  complete.  S<jme  of 
the  bungalows  are  cjjrrenlly  being  usetl 

-while  the  oiIutn  tlo  tuA  liave  {U!sk,s  yet, 
FurnituiT  for  the  Student  In  inn 
building  Is  ready  to  arrive  but  the 
large  upper  le\el  lounge  area  will  not 
be  furnishiti  until  the  car|K't  is  deliv- 
tifd.    hopclully    by    the   vnd    of"  this 

mtmth--^ 

The  c-ollegcs  photography  jdepart-. 
iiHiit  has  not  reciiviKi  its  equipment 
yet  and  is  operating  on  a  limited  basis 
in  the  Vi.-.u:il  .\rts  building  east  of  the 
AnswlTie  Advertising  art  anrfpnntmR 
lacilities.  reading  labs,  lecture  halls, 
and  offices  are  in  full  use  in  the  Visual 

~Sils  buirduig. 


Vaio  attributwi   summer-long  ship- 


.November  with  the  Creative  .\rts 
extension  to  be  built  west  ofethe  .Vrts 
wing  if  the  governing  board  uf  the 
community  college  district  approves 
the  plans  on  <k-lober  6.  This  structure 
will  comprise  brand  new  television  and 
radio  studios,  music  practice  HMims. 
and  twenty  classntoms.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  building  is  $1. .51 1,000  and 
the  completion  date  Is  approximately 
twenty  months  after  the  groundbreak- 
ing. Onv  problem  posed  by  the  new 
building  will  b<-  a  reduction  of  faculty 
parking  space. 

.\t  tiie  present  time  there's  no  solu- 
tion to  that  problem. '"  Vaio  said 

Another  u|K(>ming  c(»n.slruttion  pro> 
ect  i.«;  the  •l  tility  Plan  '  to  begin  next 
month.  It  will  update  the  lire  alarm 
system  on  campus  and  improve  light- 
ing on  the  outdoor  pathways,  especially 
the  one  oiRinl.mi  the  football  field. 
Mercury  v^apor  In'am  lights  wtlf -be 
mounted  on  the  roots  of  the  men  >  and 
women  s  gym  tor  more  convenient 
walking  in  those  areas. 

\aio  mentioned  that  he  is  trying  to 
have  the  low  vandaTizeir  TTgTits.  like 
those  on  the  front  steps  of  Science 
Hall.  roiHaced  by  higher  light  stand- 
ards and  ho|K's  that  they  w  ill  be  u.sable 
bv'jJanuary.  1971 


VOLl'NTARV  UKALTH  PLAN  is 
available  to  all  students.  Carried  by 
Blue  Cro.ss  Hospital  StTvice  of  Calif!. 
you  uet  iiospitalizjition  and  related 
co.si.s.  (>h\.>i(  i.iii  ,111(1  St  I  rge<Mi -benefits 
atui  oul-putient  help.  Cost:  S3. .50  a 
month.  Inquire  at  S-190  or  Student 
I  nion.  .  - 

C  A.MPl  S  BOOKSTORE  stocks  all  re- 
quiritl  col  lege  ,4Kji  books  and  school 
supplies,  from  jH'ns  to  pastel  paints 
.Nylon  hose,  rock  records  and  a  ter- 
rific paper  back  lxx»k  selecti<m  arc 
yours,  with  discounts,  when  you  own 
an  .\S  card.  Store  profits  help  support 
sliidchractivitics.  Open '7; 30  a  nV-7  la 


p  in.,  .M-Th..  7:30-4:00  p.m..  Friday. 

COIL  I  Center  of  Independent  Learn- 
ing* provides  students  with  materials 
esj>eciajjy  prepared  to  enable  tbenTlo 
cover  a  .subject  or  topic  entirely  on 
their  own.  .Materials  i^re  available  on  a 
v.ide  variety  of  subjects  including 
chemi.stry  and  math  COIL  <an  help' 
y<»u  KUf)pk'n)ent  class  work  (^'otiM*  ttttir 
Cloud  Hall.  R(Mim  ;J0.5 

COUNSKLING  A.\D  Glir.ANCE  pro- 
vides both  individual  and  group  assist- 
ance to  help  you  plan  your  course  of 
study,  adjust  to  college  life,  deal  with 
academic-vocational      and      per.sona! 


niwIiliiiiN      Cimlfi      wtKi    ymii-     ,icc-lj.mT7r- 

counsellor  by  appointment,  or  call  (tn 
the  coun.sellor  during  the  day.  F:-20.5. 


PLACEMENT  SERVICE  is  ready  to 
help  you  find  a  iob  whether  you  aTe  a 
graduate  of  City  or  presently  attend- 
ing. Vou  can  find  seasonal,  parl-tinif 
or  full  time  work.  i~)on  t  hesitate  (o  see 
.Mr.  .-Xmori  or  Mr.  Crippeji  about  work 
tbat^'un  help  keep  you-tn  college,  or 
start  you  on  a  new  career.  Placement 
Office,  S-132. 

REGISTRAR  S  OFFICE  fat  Ed.  Serv- 
ices 107  is  the  statistical  heartbeat  of 
City.  Impersonal  electronic  brains 
team  with  warm,  friendly  humans  lo 
deal  with  entrance  problems,  tran- 
script transfers,  leaves  uf  absence  and' 
"class drops." All  your  performance  n\'- 
ords  are  kept  and  available  in  E-107. 

STUOENT  .ACTIVITIES  OFFICE  is 
Jbc  seat  of  all  information  regarding 
stiKlent  affairs  on  campus  tVan  Ar- 
thur Samuels  will  .supply  tips  on  stip- 
dmt  travel,,iD,surance.  and  how  to  run 
tor  .student ^f ice.  Office  aproves  all 
postwl  announcements  and  leaflet  dis- 
'iriljulion.  Student  Union;  AS  Orfice       ' 

STll'ENT  HANK  is  the  Chase-.Man 
hatlan  of  the  City  College  Campus.  All 
student  funds  are  dispersed  througli 
the  bank,  with  the  presentation  of  of- 
ficial vouchers,  signed  by  advisor's.  The 
bank  offcTs  check  cashing  service  uu- 


^Z 


Advice,  Volunteer  Work,  And  New  Rules 


Need  Some  Advice' 


health  center  and  ,can  make  ap- 
troubtcd  studelils  with 
A  ■Sjudent  Advice  Center  has  been  psychotherapist  Ken  Havis. 
formed  at  GIty  College  to  aid  any  stu-  The  formation  tif  the  center  was 
dent  with  information  ranging  from  achieved  through  the  encouraging  re- 
activities  on  campus  to  personal  prob-  sixmse  "  of  President  Hatmale.  .\ssist- 
lems.  ant     Superintendent     Buttimer,    and 


-Aiito  Togs  Hiked 


The  newly  found  organization,  which  Dean  Grady, 
opened  on  August  Lo.  is  run  solely  by 
four  City.  College  students,  Renato 
Larin,  former  AS  president,  heads  the 
!JT"Which  is  composed  of  one  mem- 
■ber  from  each  of  the  major  ethnic 
"Tactions  of  the  school:   white,  black, 


Larin  has  asked  for  all  students  to 
drop  in  to  the  center,  which  is  open 
from  8  am-  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday.  It  is  located  in  back  of  the 
Educational  Services  building  in  E-109. 


Students  who  park  their  automobiles 
on  the  City  College  campus  without  a 
parking  permit  this  fall,  will  have  to 
pay  a  steep  price. for  parking  violation. 

Parking  tickets  were  recently  raised 

from  two  doUarsTo  ten  dollars  through- 
out San  Francisco.  The  new  boost  in 
fines  wili  affett  those  autos  left  in 
ar«^p<:    uh^ro   parking — is^prohibitctL- 


« 


"Chinese,  and  Chicano.'The  otber  three- 
~^udents  are  Jdcelyn  Wong,  member  of 

experimental  college  and  avid  worker 

of  the  peace  movement;  James  O'Don-     ^Volunteers  who  wish  to  tutor  can 
"Tcir,  active"  Tnlhepre'ver)Trng~of  the    loam  to  do  strat^arratt  day  workshop 


Vofunteers  Needed 


Such  zones  include  yellow,  white  and 
green  painted  curbs,  and  any  other 
illegal  parking  zone. 
€4ty  College  eampus  police  will  con- 


.Mission  to  be  split  into  districts;  and 
Charles  Smith,  one  of  the  original  or- 
ganizers of  the  peace  movement  on 
campusj^.and  a  member  of  student, 
council. 

Some  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the 
student  ceflter  are  to  provide  students 
rith  advice  on  scholarships,  program- 
ming procedures,  activities  on  cam- 
pus, and  registration.  The  center  aLso 
aids  the  student  in  changing  or  drop- 
ping classes,  changing  major  or  coun- 
selor, transferring  to  another  college 
or  University,  and  in  gaining  financial 
aid. 

Besides  the  pre-mentioned  .services, 
the  advice  center  also  gives  the  stu- 
dent other  in-depth  information.  Tliese 
include  the  arranging  of  appointments 
{Qjj^qllier  colleges,  apd  the  setting  np 
of  minority  .students  in  the  Educational 
Opportunity  Program  (P^OPi  on  other 
campuses.  The  group  is  in  contadt  with 


on  Saturday.  October  3.  9:30  a.m.  to 
2:30  p.m.  at  the  YWCA.  620  Sutter 
Street.  -      ■■-'-■■ 

Practical  Guidelines  a'nd  techniques 
will  be  discussed  by  Dr.  Eugene  Mc- 
Creary. 

Small  group  workshops  in  the  after- 
noon will  concentrate  on  motivation, 
methods  and  materials,  with  Mrs.  Lelia 
Dukes.  .Mrs.  Ruth  Klonipus.  and  Mrs 
Patricia  Park  acting  as  discussion 
leaders.  Participants  ~are  asked  to 
bring  a  bag  lunch.  Coffee  and  tea  will 
be  provided. 

This  workshop  is  open  to  all  and  is 
free  to  the  public.  It  is  sponsored  by 
the  Volunteer  Bureau  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  cooperation  with  the  .\dult 
and  Occupational  Educational  Division 
of  the  San  FYanci.sco  "Community  Col- 
lege T>istrict. 

For  additional  information,  call  tli« 
Volunteer  Bureau  at  88.'>-6574 


tinue  to  enforce  the  parking  regulations 
in  order  to  give  students  who  obtained 
parking  permits  a  place  to  park  their 
cars.  .Ml  tickets  arc  hapdted^  tay^  the^ 
city— the  campus  police  issue  them 
and  send  them  downtown  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  "^  -    .:  ^  \ 

Used  Book  Sole 

I'sed  books  can  be  bought,  sold,  or 
traded  at  the  Experimental  College 
Book  Exchange  in  Bungalow  .t  on  Cloud 
Circle. 

'  The  idea  behind  the  book  exchange  is. 
to  have  students  re-cycle  books»amoiig 
them.selves  instead  of  dealing  with  the 
bookstores  which  buv  books  back  for 
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SPECIAL  .NOTICE: 

During  registration  a  pouch  bag 
was  found  with  some  money  in  it. 
The  owner  can  claim  this  by  coming 
to  the  Dean's  office  in  room  E  106 
and  giving  identification. 


less  than  half  as  much  as  the  student 
pays  for  it. 

One  of  the  problems  with  the  book 
exchange  is  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
people  participating  instead  of  thou- 
sandi?.  Jane  Killebrew  of  the  F2X|K'ri- 
niental  College  said  that  if  several 
thousand  jieople  exchange  books  rather 
than  a  few  linndred.  there  will  be  more 
variety  and  less  student  disapijoint- 
ment—  ..  j 

The  book  exchange  is  not  in  competi- 
tion with  the  campus  bookstores  and 
it  is  dealing  only  with  used  books. 
There  are  no  Ixxikii  being  sold  ^i'  lhe_ 
Kxperiniental  College.  All  trading  is 
(lone  personally  or  by  telephone.  Stu- 
dents are  asked  to  .save  their  Iwoks^ 
lor  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  end 
of  this  semester  and  participate  in  the 
iHKik  exchange. 


/ 


to  $10  for  .AS  Card  holders.  A  welcome 
service— E207. 


DRAFT  COINSELING  is  available  to 
all  men  on  campus  Granted  there  are 
many  requirements  and  complicated 
regulations  in  connection  with  your 
draft  status  and  there  is  a  skilled  draft 
counsellor  to  advi.se  you  at  City.  Know 
hoiK-to^deal-with  the  tielcctive^  seyvire 
regulations.  Bungalow  5. 


»iTUOENT  riEALTH  SCnVICEti  are 


handled  by  a  full  time  public  healHi 
nur.se  and  a  skilled  counselling  slatt 
Jhe  nur.se  renders  minor  medical  care. 
and  referrals  are  made  by  the  coun- 
sellors for  rehabilitation,  guidance  and 
welfare.  Speciar  parking  permits  and 
vievator'kev.';  ;'i're  issued,  too.  S-190 


I>ebbie  .Shea.  Psychology  Major 

Im  not  buying  one  because  they  re 
STHiO^and  that's  too  much  money.  All 
you  get  for  it  is  a  parking  permit  and  1 
can  find  a  parking  place  somewhere 
near  the  campus  without  a  iH-rmit    1 


have  ghost  hours.  .VI 
here,  nobody  else  is 


the 


One  of  17  new  "Wort^^esign"  bungalows  near  the  Arts  wing 
— - — « 
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FINANCIAL  Ah*  is  available  to  stu- 
dents who  qualify,  or  are  in  need^r4roi«- 
a  variety  of  sources  and  varying  sums. 
Federal  aid  programs  permit  you  to 
borrow  the  cost  of  your  2-year  educa- 
tion.  to  be  repaid  in  the  future,  or  you 
can  get  an  outright  grant  to  help  vou 
stay  in  college .-K-109B;  Mr.  Castellino: 

LOST  AND  FOUND-Each  semester 
at  City  personal  belongings  such  as 
sweater  t»,  coats,  umbrellas.:  beok^ 
lost,  found,  and  held  till  owners  can 
identify  them.  Whether  you're  a  finder 
or  loser,  you  can  claim  or  turn  in^Jost 
articles  at  one  of  the  followhig  rooms: 
Arts— 201 ;  Ed  Services— 106  or  Campus 
'    Potice,-Gtoud— H»    - — .-    -■■■    -  •-,- 


TITORIAL  CI-:NTER  offers  all  forms 
of  educational  assistance  lo  City  Col- 
tege  student. s  Tutoring  is  done  by  stu-- 
dents  and  faculty.  Every  eflort  is 
made  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
student.  Inquire  about  the  offerings  at 
Tutorial.  .If  your  problcTTi  isn't  In-irig 
handled,  a  tutor  willbesearcbed^ouLlo 
help  you.  Daily,  9:00  a.m.4::30  p  m  . 
S-142.      - 

VETERANS  AFFAIRS  OFFICE  gives 
ic:  information  am^  sgrvico   te 


men  and  women  who  have  perfprmed 
in  the  service  of  their  country.  There 
are  special  programs-  and  financial 
assistance  available— help  you  may  not 
know  exists.  .Ml  vets  .should  visit  the 
-VOF.  R-202. ■ 


J- 


(iregory  .Southall.  History  Major 

- — L  haven't  bought  onp  yet  but  1  w ilLa& 
soon  as  I  get  some  money.  1  don't  have 
a. car  but  I've  heard  that  you  can  get 
discounts  with  a  student  body  card.  I 
don't  know  exactly  what  percentage  of 
'he  cost  is  taken  off  each  item,  but  if 
-ilieya-t;44sc4unt*t^4'll  uki-  tht'vn,.  . . 


Richard  Clement.  Gen.  Ed.  Major 

1  don  t  plan  to  buy  a  student  Uody 
card.  I'm  only  going  to  be  here  ;  ar(- 
aB44-w<M^t4Mi  4riv4ng  v« 


I  Qsed  to  buy  them  for  the  parking  pet^ 
mit.  Most  people  aren't  actually  inter- 
ested in  the  cards,  but  the  permits  that 
come  with  them.  Besides.  I  never  get 
around  to  using  any  of  the  discounts. 
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Ram&  Sneak  RyLAVaUey  1 3=7 
San  Joaquin  Delta  Crushed  36 


V 


Coming  off  iheir  exhibition 
season  with  two  victories,  the 
Ram  gpidders  will  start  league 
plav  against  highly  seeded 
Chabot  College  this  Saturday 
at  Chabot.  Game  time  is  8 
p.m.  1 

For  the  record,  the  Rams 
overcame  the  visiting  Los  An- 
geles Valley  Monarchs  13-7  in 
a  tough  defensive  , battle  at 
City  College  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember the  19th.  Just  last  Sat- 
urday the  Rams  rolled  over 
the  San  Joaquin  Delta  Mus- 
tangs 34-7  at  Tracy. 

Highlighting  the  Ram  victory 
over  the  Los  Angeles  Valley 
Monarchs  were  numerous  out- 
standing defensive  and  spe- 
cialty team  plays. — 

Both  Ram  scores  t-ame^n 
specialty  team  plays  tone  PAT 
failed  I  as  the  Ram  offense 
gained  only  117  yards.  On  one 
Ram  score,  defensive  tackle 
Jerry  IJrays  leaped  high 
ienough  to  lay  a  hand  onto  the 
ball  Ram  Imebacker  Andy 
Johnson  scooped  up  the  ball 
among  a  throng  of  Rams,  and 
scrambled  .5  yards  for  the 
score. 
Just  2:.51  later  Ram  flanker 


-Pretufrt^  on/rt«»  enrry  is  lA  Vo»»ey'>  Bob  Barb«f.  Me 
rushed  for  169  net  yards  on  30  carries.  Assisting  on  the 
tackle  is  Raip  cornerback  Vern  Thomas  (No.  44). 

Phoio  by  Martin  Danmark 


Rgms'Soccer  Team 
MighFWin 'CSTAII 

■      By  the  lime  this  article  is  in  The    mainstay    strength    of 

print  City  College  s  1970  Soc-      this  .squad  will  \h'  its  depth. 

cer   sea.'ion  "WTtthavr^bretttt: for  out  of  a  talented  24anaji- 

j^tartiHt;    with    St>pteml>er   19     squad,  twenty  of  the  players 


back  Robert  Red  took  a  .Mon- 
iiixh  punt  on  his  own  7  and 
raced  towanl  the  sidelines 
sprinting  and  stutter  .stepping 
by  grasping  Monarch  hands. 
Breaking  upfield  Red  raced 
his  way  into  the  end  zone 
carrying  a  struggling  defender 
on  his  back. 

.Alt  hopes  Tif  3  comeback 
victory  for  the  Monarchs  were 
dashed  when  with  just  3: 17  left 
in  the  game  the  Monarchs 
were  destroyed  .\ttempting  to 
pass  on  his  own  41.  (^b  Dale 
Criscione  was  dumped  for  a 
17-yard  loSs  by  outside  line- 


backer Al  Levi.  Trying  to  pass 
again  Criscione'  was  smoth- 
ered by  the  whole  left  side  of 
the  Ram  line.  Having  to  go  31 
yards  for  a  first  down.  Cris- 
cione tried  to  set  up  a  screen 
pass  but  was  hurried  into  an 
incomplete  by  the  hardcharg- 
ing  Rams. 

Even  though  the  Rams  gave 
up  319  yards,  the  Ram  defense 
time  and  time  again  came  up 
with  the  big  plays  to  push  the 
Monarchs  away  from  possible 
^scores. 

In  last  week's  victory 
against  the  San  Joaquin  Delta 
Mustangs,  the  offense  blew 
the  game  wide  open  for  the 
defense-minded  Rams.  Start- 
ing Ram  QB  Frank  Oross 
busted  the  game  open  with  his 
tough  rushing  and  accurate 
passing.  ^ 

The  first  Ram  score  was 
M-'t  up  by  a  Mustang  fumble 
on  the  Mustang  20  i  in  all  thie 
Mustangs  fumbled  8  times,  re- 
covering only  2 1  and  Oross' 
quarterback  keeper  whTcIf 
went  for  18  yards  On  the 
— nr?rt — play,  halfback  i  derrick 
Williams  plunged  over  from 
the  2  tor  the  touchdown 

.\  scant  7  seconds  later  .Mus- 
tanu  hain)ack  Gary  Forsythe 
fiimbletl  on  the  kick  off  and 
Ram  AFLevj  recovered  IT. 

Three  plays  later  Oross  hit 
flanker-back  Robert  Red  on  a 
flag  pattern  in  the  right  corner 

tang  23.       • 

The  only  Mustang  score 
came  from  a  .5.>yard  run  by 
(Jary  Forsythe.  7  41  in  the 
second  quarter  All  in  all  the 
Ram  defense  gave  yards  J)ut_ 
never  the  score. 

The   big   game   breaker   in 


the  contest  came  wUh  jusf  W' 
secoiiiSs  to  go  in  the  first  half. 
•The  score  was  still  a  very 
close  7  to*^3  Rams.  Quarter- 
back Frank  Oross  dropped 
back  to  pass,  but  had  to  llee 
the  pocket  and  head  tor  the 
right  sideline  as  the  .Mustangs 
pourtjd  through  the  liner  .Al- 
.  most  out  of  bounds.  Oross 
flips'  over  the  middle^  a  pasS_ 


to  tight  end  Larry^Haren  who 
heads  straight  upfiekl  and 
reverses_„lus  directuHi  ;iticl 
sprints  toward  the  left  side  uf^ 
the  end  zone,  and  easily  scores 
standing  up. 

ikVith  that  score  the  fighting- 
Mu.stangs  seemed  Hat  and  List- 
less, for  in  the  second  hall  the 
Ramv  "-immediately  ••l4wk«« 
charge  of  the  situation  as  they 
steadily  marched  uplield  and 
culminated  their  openinu  driw 
with  a  quarterback  keeper 
Oross,  on  a  broken  play 
weaved  and  twisted  thnmuh 
Mustang  defenders  lor  '!)< 
touchdown:  ^ 

The  scoring  binge  finally 
was  halted,  after  the  Hams  <m 
their  next  -series  of  (I<i\mis 
drove  73  yards  in  15  plays 
ending  with  a  Dariel  Mitrhi-ll 
plunge,  to  end  the  scorinL  .ft 
34-7. '.      ,  -'"  '":  ■'-- 

In  the  stali.stlcs  Oro^^  «•>> 
_a  tor  12  m  the  passing  aiul 
he  also  rushed  for  4«  yards 
Tight  end  Larry  llaren  look  4 
passes  for  94  yards  aiul  1 
touchdown.  * 

On  total  offense  the  Rams 
gained  359  ytirds  to  the  .Mus 
tangs"  205.  The  Ram,s  pas- 
mg  yardage  actually  «»utuainefl 
their  rushing:  194  to  16.')  "I  i' 
the  tough  Ram  line  |)eriii!'i.  .i 
-Wm'  Mustangs  only  .55  yaTd.'i 
on  the  ground.  ' 


4^*5^  Pushovers 


jiigainsl  Pacific  College  at 
Fresno,  the  Rams  will  be  kick 
inn  their-way^thcoughleagUfc 


<Uosleriv-JC  Confercncci  and 


are  of  equal  calil)er.  The  Rams 
will  back  seven  veterans,  a 
few  of  which  are  .Ml-Confer- 
ence  l^aul  Siiiis;i ,  RiTi  ArbicZ 


non-leagUe  opiwnents  this  sea- 
sim  till  Thur.sday.  Noyember 
I'J   when   tlK-y    finish  anamst 


Diablo  Valley. 

—  In dLscus.sing     the     Rams 

-chances  fur.  -a-  chatttfMonship 
"^isT  season 'soccei*  cba'eh  Roy 

feeder  ich.sen    contended    that 

San  Francisco  and  Skyline  Col- 
lege have  the  best  chances  of 
rtmscating'thc  dfefending  cham- 

-pion,  Canada  College 

Tfits"~Ram  team.  IK-derich- 
sun  .vaid.  "probably  could  de> 
velop  into  the  best  team  since 

~n)6»."^  ttnwever  as   of   right^ 
now  Dederichsen  went  on  to 
say    that    the    determination 

•  and  the  general  attitude  of  the 
team    to    win    has    not    been 

^^sted  yt'l.  He  emphasi/eii  that 
dedication  and  hard  wck  will 
reap  the  winds  for  the  itams. 


and  Chuck  Zentgraf .  New- 
comers ^o  the  squad  are  .Ml- 
City  t)ill  K|vl(h-r  iBalho;>)    Bill 


StilUQuesti 


Berziin  (George  Washington! 
All-City  .Maurido  .\rce  t  Sam- 
uel Gompersi.   .Angelus  Kar- 


rasMijttRT>>n ».  AU-<'itv'  Ramv" 
Castro   iBaHxtai.   and   Frank 
Alcaraz  i  Balboa  i. 


Two^  outstanding  goal-keep^, 
ers  Rudy  Espinoza  and  Many 
Berrios  will  be  returning  after 
a  brief  absence. 


sJust  one  year  ago.  the  City 
College  Rams  were  dealt  their 
worst ,  football    campaign    iiT 
de^-ades.  Their  overall  record 
for  1%9  was  2'  wins  and  7  di^- 

"frntv.  twit  sinre'ttiT"  ISTOX  litiv 
the  Rams  hud  sucti  a  dismal 
season.   As  one   coach   noted 
last    year    "This    will    n^ver 

::kappen  again 


back  a  large  number  of  start- 
ers from  last  year,  many  "f 


If  there  is  a^  weakness  on 
thtjr  team-tt-  wiHh-be-a-4i»ek-of- 
defensive  players.  This  gap 
was  brought  abf)ut  by  the  de- 
parture of  .All-.\nierican  .lose 
Tovar  lie  will  \>c  sorely 
missed  but  th'-  vniti  is  r: 
to  be  filled  by  the  teams 
depth.  i       ' 


That  prophecy  it  seems  just 
might  come  true  this  sea.son. 
even  though  nothing  concrete 
Witt  emtTp  until  the  lir.sl' 
game  According  to  head  foot- 
tjutt  Toarh^^Dutcti"  Elston 
through  a  lot  of  possibilities 
and  hard  work  a  real  fine  foot- 
ball team  may  emerge. 

Eislon  said  of  hLs  team  that 


ihese  same  veterans  have  been 
shifted  to  new  positions.  Now. 
not  only  the  rookies  will  be 
'tf  truT  IStSd  TRTvelerans.'  ~ 

On  his  personnel,  Elston 
mentioncHl.  some  men— that 
could  really  help  take  the 
Rams  to  a  winning  season. 
Elston  singled  out  Mike  Wil- 
liants^  and  Charlie  I.ewis  a* 
two  reaT  fine  guards.  He  also 


backs.  One  is  second-year 
quarterback  Rick  Caliiario 
converted  to  quarterback  li<^m 
halfback  is  second  year  maji 
Frank  Orossv,  and  .uewconic:^ 
"TKlfi-Smi 
fill  out  the  list.  All  of  tluni 
are  thruwing  well  and  'h«^ 
starting  job  hasn't  been  sewed 
up  by  anyone  yeL^E^^--:    ' " 
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with  some  come-through  per 
formanees  the  team  will  bt>  all 
right.  A  big  factor  behind  the 
coach's    statement    that    al- 
though the  team  is  welcoming 


"gave  special  notice  to  some  ol 
his  ends:  Urry  Haran.  Frank 
Johnson.  James  Odoin,  and 
Robert  Red  a  flanker  and  an 
All-Conference  defensive  back. 
Running  hacks  Darrel  Mitchell 
and  Dei  rick  Wtlliflms  are  both 
Itxjking  good,  and  Flston  says 
of  Williams  that  he  "l(X)ks  ex- 
tremely good." 

This  season,  the  Rams  will 
be  going  with  four  quarter- 


^The  Rams  held  a  conln>lle^ 
scrimmage  on  the  12th  of  S*'P' 


tember  against  San  Franciscu 
States  Frosh  team.  The  score 
ended  up  as  a  12-12  tie  Tlie 
Rams  scored  their  points  on 
two  runs,  both  runs  were  m 
excess  of  fifty  yards  apiece 
The  two  touchdown  ciUXlSii 
were  Derrick  Williams  and 
Darrel  Mitchell.  The  Rams 
were  penalized  nine  times  tor 
45  yards,  all  of  the  penaltie-s 
were  offsides. 


•\ 
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^^""^ere  \s  cTpossibiiity 

r    of  life  on  other 

pfanefs  .  .  .  ntainly  Mars, 

"   ~^Venu5,  mdJupifef, 

Siides  offer  evidence." 
Dr.  $.  /.  Rasool 
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^' 


'Being  on  sfage  is 

where  ii's  at  for  me,  Godr 


1  can  really  get  into  it," 


■Janis  Jo 
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'^ive^tsiowr  days 


xmd  we  con  chonge 


tomething  that  has 


lasfwd  for  four  years 
■        '    '  —Russ  Miller 
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It' s^ the  Season  for  Speakers 


Russ  Miller  Sounds  Off  Dr.  Rasool  Digs  Venuis 


Russ  >  Milter,    Democrat    nominee 

^or    the    seat   held    by   Congressman 

^        William  S.  Mailliard  in  the  6th  district. 

■7— — spoite  on  a  widt^HFan^*'  ^  t«p4c>»  at  the 

colU'Kc  lecture  series  Octolx'r  6  at  the 

_L_::_lJttle  Theatre. 

Miller  spoite  confidently  of  the  pro^- 

ress  of  his  drive  to  unseat  Mailliard. 
■.     stating 4bat  he  has  more  .issues  against 


_!_Bjtjl«e  ii©iite_ 


jty  KlizabeUi  Uriscoll^ 


•We  had  a  part  in  setting  up  the 
country.  Were  in  favor  of  democratic 
government  by  the  people  and  we  en-, 
courage  thal.s'url.tjlt{>m;;.  '  he  said. 

lie  further  explained  that  he  would 
be  in  I'avur  uf  giving  airplanes  tu  Is- 


l)r.  S.  Ichtiaque  Rasool.  senior  re 
search  physicist  of  the  .National  Aero- 
nautics   and    Space    .\dnilnistration  s^ 
(ioddard   Institute   for  space  studies. 

week  on   the 


dioxide."    The    radio-wave    fechniqi. 

was    also    used    to    deterrniiK'Majj, 
atmosphere,  he  said.  '         ,,-^ 

•.Jupiter."  said  Rasool.  'is  ten  limes 

bigger  and-thrce  times  more  mas.sivc 
"than  Karth.  The  giant  red  spot  011  .In 


'•■'•it- 


-jiU- 


J hg  congressman  and  thai  he  now  has 

'the  numbers  to  defeat  Mailliard.  .Ai" 

an  example  oi  his  increasing  support. 

Miller  cited  the  making  up  of  a  .JOOO 

vote  deficit  in  Mann  County. 

Miller,   while   addressing,  tfie   audi- 
ence, pleaded  lor  their  support : 

■Advertising  can't  win  it  —  people 
win  it  l)y  dialing  phones  and  ringing 
doorbell-s.  —  We  need  your  su|)port. 
Give  us  f()ur  ddys  arid  we  can  change 
something  that  has' lasted  for  four 
— vears." 


rael.  although  he  w«Hd<l  -stop  at  sewl- 
ing   troops   in."    It    was   al.su.  Miller's 
observation  that  80  per  cent  of  Kwrope- ' 
an  oil  g(H's  through  Israel.  an>l  that 


losing  Israel  would  cause  Kurope  to 
"dry  up." 

Miller  then  set  prey  on  the  draft, 
.saying  that  hed  vote  against  dralt 
legislation.  — 

•The  draft  encourages  the  govern- 
ment to4Jo  to  war."  he  said,  and  added 
that  the  Pentagon  wouldn't  he  m 
others'  business"  if  not  for  the  draft. 

On  local  i.ssues.  .Miller  attacked  the 
4ilaii*for-  the  reriplieral  Canal  nQlinil_ 


spoke  to  studtHHs   lusi 
exploration  of  the  sofar  systrttK 

Dr.    Rasool  s   lecture   focusedvgBOfr;pit<ji^  moves  longiludiiully.  and  soiiu;^^ 

the  ptissibiUty  of  life  on  other  planets.'  ijnii.sj  does  not  rotate  with  the  planei 

mainly  .Mars.  Venus,  and  Jupiter,  lie  T4iefe  are   some,  theories    about   the 

alsttJibowuKUlfdes  taken  by  the  Marin-  ,.^.()  spot,  but  we  don't  know   exaMly 

er  spuoe  probes  of  Mars,  slideti  on  the  ^|uit  it  is   " — *- — 


•X 


^^JJcnew  Jdnis  Joplin'^  ByjimToiand 


■latiis  Jopiin. — rne  qutjen  of  Rock 
was  found  dead  in  her  Hollywood  hotel 
room  Sunday  night.  October  4th.  An 
autopsy  revealed  that  the  twenty- 
seven  year  old  rock  and  blues  artist 

died   "f   nn    fnrprrh-iw  nf  -hprmn     'Phprp 

were  fresh  needle  marks  on  her  left 

arm. 

I  met  Janis  early  in  1967.  at  a  party 
on  Cole  Street  in  the  Haight-Ashbury 
district.  The    •'hipl^ie  movement"- had 


He  also  suggested  thaf  it  ik  belter  I41 
help  defeat  the  candidate  you  dis- 
agree with  than  complain  about  him 
when  it's  too  late. 

On  the  subject  of  foreign  policy, 
Miller  touched  briefly  on  the  topics  of 
IS  affairs  in  Southea.st  Asia  and  the 
Middle  hast.  . 

Millet    supported    the    withdra\\al 
pl.iiis.  but  he  1^Qi?1fcTi'ar'that  tttW**' 
.^lu)ul<i  be     no  hedging'    in  getting  out 
of  Indochina,  and  that  we  should  get 
out  as  soon  as  we  can. 

"War  is  totally  productive  to  so<-ial 

and  world  politics,  but  totallx   unpro'- 

-  ductive  to  young  men  that  an*  dying 

and  to  the  pi>ople  of  Vietnam."  MiHer 

said.  *   • 

Regarding  the  Mideast  quagmire. 
Miller  is  in  favor  of  defending  Israel. 


thid  the  San  Franciscb  Bay  should  not 
be  desUoyed  by  concrete  .As  an  ex- 
ample why  the  canal  project  should  be 
abandoned.  Miller  cited  a  case  in 
Marin  County.  Houses  situated  where 
the  Tamalpais  Creek  meets  the  Corte 
.Madera  Creek  are  flooded  when  the 
rains  come.  The  answer  for  the  flood- 
ing crisis  was  the  building  of  a  L' 
sh?if)eti'ciaTrai:*\Tnier  said  this  •Ruined 
beautilul  country." 

.Miller  mentioned  welfare,  attacking 
those  who  say  that  welfare  is  "screw- 
ing the  public." 

It  s  not  true.  '  he  said.  The  prtib-, 
Icm  IS  the  dignity  of  the  person  unable 
to  get  a  job  —  a  productive  job  —  that 
will  help  the  person  to  preserve  his 
family  the  way  he  wants  to  do  it.  not 
ho>t  we  want  him  to  do  it. " 


formation  of  stars,  and  a  slide  ol  a 
height  mi^pof  Mars. 

"Mars  is  about  a  tenth  (»f  the  mass  <rf- 
the  Karth  with  much  the  same  density, 
and  its  atin«)sphere  is  made  up  of 
carbon  dioxide."  Rasool  said.  "The 
Mariner  space  probes  look  pictures  of 
Mars  and  showed  that  it  ItMtks  mucb 
like  its  neighbor,  the  .Mmni."  — 

The  possibility  of  life  on  .Mars  can 
be  seen  through  eyidencc  of  erosion 
on  the  planet.       •       ■  -  - 

The  nms  of  sonu'  israters  on  .Mars 
show  evidence  of  erosion.  perha|)s  by 
oceans  that  existed  in  .Mars  early 
history.  '  Ras(K)l  .stated. 

He  then  discus.sed  the  planet  Venus. 
Venus  IS  almo.st  the  sanie  size  as 
the  Karth.  Pictures  taken  of  Venus 
and  .the  Karth  show  that  the  two 
planets  look  much  alike  Ising  radio 
waves  bounced  oft  \enus.  we  found 
that  the  lemjx'rature  there  is  idOO  de- 
grees F'ahrenheit."  RascM)l  said.  •The 
atmosphere  is  very  heavy  and  thick, 
and    its   atmosphere    is    pure   carbon 


Wr.  Kas4M»t"t1IWP<?iH»laim'd  ilwt-p»«,— 
sibility  of  life  existing  on  Jupiter. 

"We  don't  know  if  there  is  a  surlaci 
on  .Jupiter.  .\t  the  temperature  of  the 
plant.  (2"2.T  degrees  1  you  may  not  ha\r 
a  surface  at  all.  The  important  Ihui.; 
is  ihat    the   atmosphere   ctHMMffis   tht 
necessary  gases  for  the  formation  ol 
life.  We  think  the  almospht-r^i-of  .lu 
piter  is  methane-ammonia.   If  this  In 
true  of  .lupiter.  we  ma>   have  the  In 
ginnings  of  life,  ^ind  if  we  can  deter 
mine  that  there  are  complex  organic 
compounds  on  .lupiter.  then   we  will 
have  un  idea  .of  how   life  can  origin 
ate.  " 

Dr.  Rasool  received  his  Bachelor  ^ 
Science  degree  in  physics  at  Uie  age  ni 
seventeen  from  the  I  niversity  ol  l.tiii 
now.  India  and  hi.s  Ph.D  in  .\tiiio- 
pheric  Physics  at  the  age  of  t*eiii\ 
three  from  the  University  of  l»aris. 
France.  ^  - 

He  concluded  his  lecture  with  a  ques- 
tion'and  an.swer  session. 


Lake  Knows  China 
Salih  Probes  Arabs 


Take  advantage  of  the 


many  speakers  who  are 


~  available  to  students^ 

Former  Diplomat 
To  Speak  on  Campus 

Fulton — Fceeman .    jxtfnmr ^-^L  n itcd. .  x:«il*»^   Hour   U'cturtur  wt^-Thur^tday. 


.Stall's  .\MibussaUni  tu  Mi'.^ii'u  and  fui 
rently  President  of  the  Monterey  In- 
stitute of  Foreign  Studies,  will  be  the 


rx'iHtRT  22.  at  11  a  m   in  lU  college 

theater. 

Freeman  s    topic    will    be      Lal)or 
Problems     .Mong     the     .Mexic-an-l  .S. 


By  Timothy  Thompson 
Josi>ph  Lake,  Intelligence  .Analyst 
4«r  Um>  U.S.  Stttte  Department's  Bu- 
reau of  intelligence,  spoke  to  students 
la^  week  on  "Chinese  Foreign  Poli- 
cy." 

Lake  discussed  aspects  of  Chma's 
internal  problems  and  its  involvement 
in  the  world's  power  struggle.  The 
most  grapfiic  was  the  fact  that  China  s 
800  million  people  are  crowded  into  an 
area  roughly  the  size  of  the  U.S.  In  a 
country  of  1200  people  per  square  mile, 
the  gross  national  product  is  $80  billion 
tU'.S.:  $860  billion)  and  the- average  in- 
come is  $100  a  year  (US.:  $4.100 1 

Lake  pbinti'd  out  that  in  China,  both 
history  and  tradition  have  been  mark- 
edly different  tlian  in  the  West.  The 
Chinese  think  and  feel  largely  unlike 
Americans  They  have  traditionally 
been  wHlKtrawn  and  self  •centennf  .said 


By  Virginia  Klliott 
"semi-Fu     Manchu     mustacher 
greim-army  jacket  and  saving  halt 
Comrade    Salih    of    the    DemocTatic-- 
Popuiar   Front    for   the   liberation  «^- 
Falestine  spoke  last  week  to  a  group 
of  City  College  students  on  campus 
The  Committee  Against  Racism,  the 
Progressive    Labor    Party,    and    the 

Arab  Student  Club  sponsored  him. 

Salih  clarified  the  struggle  between 
the  establishment,  government,  and 
the  Palestinian  armed  forces  by  giv- 
ing a  historical  and  social  perspec- 
tive to  the  much-garbled  picture.  Ho 
told  of  the  growth  of  Zionism,  the 
making  of  the  state  of  Israel  by  Jews, 
colonial  Knglish  and  .American  capital 
and  the  growth  of  Palestinian  Nation 
alism  at  war  with  Zionism  and  flu' 
royalist  regime  of  .lordans  King  Hiis- 


just  become  popular,  flower  children 
were    blossoming    everywhere,    and 
^Janis  Jopiin,  singing  with  Big  Brother 
and  the  Holding  Company,  was  a  fre-  , 
quent  attraction   at  the   psychedelic- 

-  rock  dances  in  the  old  Avalon  Ball- 
— room  on  Sirtter  Street.     , 

~  The  party  was  wild,  by  anyone's 
standards.  1  was  sitting  in  the  kitchen 
sipping  a  jug  of  burgundy  wine,  when 
someone  lifted  it  out  of  my  hands, 
leaving  the  last  sip  dripping  down  my 
shirt.  The  usually  loud,  perspiring, 
Janis  Jopiin  was  sedately  chugging 
away  at  my  gallon  of  wine,    f^ 

■I'll  show  you  how  to  handle  one  of 
these  tceferring  to  the  bottle  of  wine) , 
honey,"  she  said,  in  her  husky  Texas 
accent  as  she  laughed.  She  sat  down 
and  we  talked. 

Janis  came  from  Port  Arthur,  Tex- 
as, where  her  father  was  an  engineer. 
She  loathed  her  home  town  because 
she  felt  that  the  people  there  didn't 
give  her  a  chance.  'Port  Arthur  isn't 
the  place  to  try  leading  a  free- exis- 
tence." she  commented.  Janis,  al- 
though outwardly  she  didn't  show  it, 

—  had  been  hurt.  "Rejection  is  hard  to 


lake phoney! 

Janis  Jopiin  started  her  singing  ca- 
reer in  a  beer  joint  outside  of  Austin. 
—  She  went  on  to  sing  one  night  gigs 
— in  New  York's  swinging  East  Village 
and  in  San  Francisco's  Bohemian 
North  Beach.  "I  sang  in  just  about 
anyplace  they'd  have  me."  She  did  a 
lot  of  hitchhiking  ^nd  soon  wearied  of 
scuffling  for  a  living. 

In  1965,  Janis  went  home  to  Texas 
to  attend  school.  She  enrolled  in  La- 


mar  State  College  of  Technology  with 
vague  plans  to  enter  the  teaching  pro- 
fessionf  Her  'straight  ambitions'' 
lasted  about  a  year.  When  she  got 
word  that  Big  Brother  and  the  Hold- 


she  came  to  San  Francisco  and  landed 
the  job. 

We  spent  a  few  hours  together  at  the 

party  and  when  we  parted  1  wished  her 
luck  at  the  upcoming  Monterey  Pop 
Festival.  ~ 

Monterey,  1967,  was  a  memorablo 
avent  to  all  rock  music  enthusiasts.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  exciting  happen- 
ings to  ever  come  out  of  tfie  "^rock 
culture.  "  Big  Brother  and  the  Holding 
Company  and  especially  Janis  Joplih, 
was  the  sensation  of  the  whole  show. 
Janis  appeared  on  stage  and  gave  a 
tumultous  rendition  of  the  old  blues 
classic.  Ball  and  Chain.  Her  version 
of  this  song  sold  over  a  million  t:opies 
w^en  it  was  later  r^porded. 

Janis  Jopiin  was  a  star  with  a  vi- 
brant personality  and  big.  mellow 
voice.  She  left  Big  Brother  late  in  1968 
and  formed  1wr~(JwTi""  back-up-band. 
She  was  On  her  own. 

In  the  early  fall  of  1969,  I  was  order- 
ing a  roast  beef  sandwich  m  a  deli- 
catessen on  2^d  Street,  when  I  heard 
that  gruff  Texas  voice  ask  for  a  pack 
of  Marlboros"  I  turned  around  and 
after  a  few  minutes  of  conversation 
Janis  Jopiin  remembered  me. 

We  continued  the  conversation  in  my 
apartment,  a  half  block  away.  We  sat 
at  the  red,  white  and  blue  kitchen 
table  and  I  ate  my  sandwich  while  she 
drank  the  Old  Crow  which  I  kept  on 
hand  for  special  occasions.  "I  usually 
driiuc  Southern  Comfort,"  she  sakl  sar- 
castically as  she  laughed. 

Janis  was  disturbed  abolit  some  of 
the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in 
San  Francisco.  She  missed  some  of  the 
"old  people"  and  "old  places."  The 
hideous  death  of  the  Haight-Ashbury 
district  depressed  her;  the  "good 
times  "  were  gone.  Janis  wanted  to 
move   to  Marin  County   (She   finally 


Jim  Toland  is  a  reporter  in  Journalism  21  class.  H*  is  picturod  in  the  Guardsman 
office  as1feTy^pe#^1lis  exclusive  interview  with  Janis  Jopiin. 


moved  to  Sausalitoi.  'It  would  be  a 
change,  man:  I  dig  changes." 

Janis  Jopiin  wasn't  afraid  of  losing 
her  voice,  "it  might  outlive  me." 
Like  most  artists  she  was  never  com- 
ple^eijrsatisfied  with  all  of  her  works. 
When  I  mentioned  that  her  album. 
Cheap  Thrills,  was  one  of  my  favor- 
ites, she  said  it  definitely  wasn't  one 
of  hers. 

"Being  on  stage  is  where  it's  at,  for 
me,  God,  1  can  really  get  into  it."  She 
believed  that  man  should  love  his  fel- 
low man  and  that  love  was  the  uni- 
versal answer  to  all  problems.  "Love 
is  really  where  it's  at.  man." 

We  finished  the  sandwich  and  the 
Old  Crow  and  went  to.  North  Beach. 
When  we  walked  into  the  Coffee  Gal- 
lery on  Grant  Avenue,  we  were  imme- 


diately surrounded  by  people.  Every- 
one loved  Janis  and  Janis  loved  all 

■people;   •People,  just  think  about  i,t; 

.jjfeople  are  so  far  out  I " 

"Even  with  all  of  these  people  Sur- 
rounding her  you  could  sense  a  certain 
loneliness  about  her.  She  seemed  to  be 
one  of  those  people  who  could  be  lone- 
ly  in  Time^   Square  on  New   Year's 

Eve.    ;    ;  •,  

We  left  tiM.  Coflee  Gallery  late  that 
night  and  drove  around  the  city  for 
awhile  in  her  psychedelic  Porsche. 
When  Janis  left  me  at  my  apartment 
she  said  that  she  would  drop  by  some- 
time. That  was  the  last  time  I  saw  her. 
Wednesday,  October  7,  1970,  her 
ashes  were  scattered  off  the  coast  o( 
Marin  County. 


More  on  Spec/aKsIs  Lake  and  Salih 


Mtftr 


Lake,  and  even  now  expect  the  world 
to' come  to  them  fot^communication. 
.Al'so.    the   Chine.se    tend    to   think   of 

them.selves  as  U-;id<'rs  nf  ;.  unrlrl  r..vii. 


The  story  on  the  surface  is  that  the 
Jews  made  an  exodus  to  Palestine  and 
created  Israel  tinder  the  colonization 
nf  Ih.-  Knf>li>.h  :init  Kri'tifh.  This  UPsel 


Loke^ 


solutions  for  long-range  problems" 
exist  in  Washington's  portfolk)  on 
China.  "Washington.  "  he  said,  "has  no 
definite  answers . " 

During  a  question  and  answer  ses- 
sion, it  was  asked  when  China  would 
be  admitted  to  the  United  Natwns. 
"Last  year,  the  margin  of  difference 
Avav »Hly-et]0it  votes.  This  year,  it  will 
be  even  closer.  U  Thant  has  set  the 
admission  date  only  two  years  away." 


Continued  from  Page  2 

government.  The  purpose  ol  the  Demo- 
cratic Popular  Front  is  to  build  the 
proletarian  party  which  is  based  on 
the  poor  workers  and  the  |)easants 
while  .struggling  against  the  enemy.' 
The  fight  will  be  alxirted.  he  feels, 
without  the  leadership  ol  the  prole- 
tariat and  without  establi.shing  .social- 
istic rule  whereby  the  resources  go 
back  to  the  people  themselves." 

It  is  not  their  objective,  he  sakl.  to 
mak^  the  Israelites  leave,  but  to  have 


[■I'd  Mao*  "Lin  Piao  19      ;i    stale 


— Who  will  suc'C't'i 
a  powerful  man  in  the  heirarchy.  but  it 
is  impossible  now  \o  say  who  will  take 
Mao's  place.  " 

'     What  wlffTle  Chinas  atfftudr  towai«= 
the  world'.'  "Most  likely,"  said  Lake, 
"China  in  years  to  come  will  follow;  its 
history  of  semi-isolatton  ajid  because 
of  this    will    create   continuing^  prob- 

_lem8jor  itself  and  the  world. '^ — 

Sdlh      -     ^ 

the  colonial  powers  from  which  they 

g<it    their    freedom."    Therefore,    the 

Palestinians  are  still  fighting  colonial- 

-tsm  agamst  imperial  and  chativinistic 

aggression    representeti    by    Hussein. 


H     •  nuinlmi*!    uf    JcM'i: 


a  socialist  country  pioneered  by  the 
kibbutz  makers.  Not  thrown  from  his 
steely  grasp  on  the  issues.  Salih  po- 
litely replied  that  the  proportionate 
production  of  the  kibbutz  is  very  mini- 
mal and  cannot  exist  within  the  funda- 
mental capitalism  where  the  national 
income  is  produced  by  privately 
owntHl  concerns. '  He  heatedly  re- 
ferred to  Israel's  connections  with 
American  imperialism,  stressing  that 
Israel  can  hardly  be  ailed  sociali.stK- 
when  the  working  class  there  is  not  in 
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"WoiTTier  

Freeman  b«'gan  his  diplomatk*  eu- 
HM-r  in  Mexico  at  the  age  of  H  when 
he  entered  the   IS.   Foreign  S«rvice 


.vice-<<tnsul  th<Te 

While  worknig  lor  thi'  I  nited  States 
ai  Slanguage  altijche  'in  Peipihgr 
<hina.  he  was  .detained  by  the  Japan- 
ese after  Pearl  Harbor.  He  returned 
'to  the  I  nited  .States  in  1!M2  and  went 
back  to  China  in  194.i.  - 
*H^scrvTri^  rn-f:af tri  Aitipncir-in  19.V{ 
as  a  senior  iureign  .service  mspi'ct«ir. 
In  1961.  President  Kennedy  appointed 
him  US  amba^^sa^kir  to  Columbia. 
Three  years  later.  President  Johnson 
diose  hjni  to  succeed  Thoma  C  Mann 
;t>  ambassador  to  Mex'tco.  He  resigneti 
irom  that  job  on  January  1.')  1969  and 
Ktlri'd  Irom  the  Foreign  Service  on 
.January  :{!  after  30  years  of  service. 


lutioniiry    spirit    among    the    ixwrei 
nations. 

Chinas     foreign  policy  is  enforced 
by  the  might  oL2aO  million  Army  In- 


fantrymen.  But  the  Chinese  have 
created  problemi?  .  for^.ihemselv^— 
iTirbugh  'policy  ineptitude"  such  as 
the  recently  ended  Great  Proletarian 
Cultural  Revolution.'  He  said  that  the 
cultural  revolution  failed  in  its  goal  to 
purge  the  bureaucratic  .system  of  un- 


the  .\rabs  who  thought  it  was  their 
land.  Salih  tied  the  first  two  tacts  to 
gdJU'r. 

'/iimi..m    !■.    .1    Ti-vtish    ii.it  iiinallslk- 


Freemun  will  hold  a  seminar-di.scu.s^ 
sion  session  in  the  Jiang  Room  of  the 
StiKieiit  Unioi?  buTtrtlng  later  in  the 
day. 


desiraoie  officials  because  now  many 
of  those  <rxpelh?d  officials  are  return- 
ing ti)4)ffice,.  All  the  cultural  revolution 
seems  to  have  done  is  disrupt  society 
'•Today.  (  hina  is  reassessing  its  role 
in  .the  world  and;seems  to  be  striving 
for  one  of  the  top  power  portions," 
Lake  said,  "(ioals  have  not  changed, 
but  tartics  have.  China  seems  to  be 
jcunsidertng   the   range   uf  options   in 


movement  that  grew  and  develotx'd  m 
.  l.uiope  iliirmt;  Ihf  sftiiiid  half  oi£>lH 
19th  centliry  iind  reached  maturity 
when  capitalism  reached  its  higlu--' 
phase.'. 

I'urther,  he  said  the  movement  ca; 
ried_\vith  it     all  the  fruits  of  .science 


Ttealtng  Mith  the  rniliHl  Stales.* 

Lake  concluded  his  lecture  by  assur- 
ing the  audience  that  no  •long-range 


tecRhology  and  new    methods  ol  vf 
lence"  and  was  thus  atrte  to  "nntsb- 
^lowly   and   progrcssivHy  ift  t-olonw*^ 
PalestiiK'.'     His    complaint    was    tli.i' 
■  the  coming  ol   the   Zionists  and  th' 
taking  over  ol  Palestine  was  don^-  ('■ 
the   shadow   ol    the   .Knglisli   coluiyilL 
interests  " 

After   the    Knglish    lelt.    he   .said 
more — iii,si<iiouK    and — >4)i44« — luuu — ui^ 


Christians,  and  .\lpslems  can  live  to- 
gether with  equal  right.s  The  fight  is 
not  anti-semetic  l)ut  anti-bourgeoisie. 


-However,'   ."Jaid  Salih  .saiduiiic 

the  Arab  establishment  government 

thinks  the  yational  salvation  is  a  pres- 

«-nl    which    the    Arabs   will    give   the 


|)ower.  — ^ 

When  asked  what  the  American 
revolutionaries  could  do  to  aid  the 
|':tli'stinians.  he  mentioned  that  when 


Palestinians      Salih   lorsees  thai  the 
poor   will    return    to   the   poor-and 
-feudal  lord  to  feudal  lord.'-— — 


.Tresidenl  \1x6n  was  co'hskterhiR send-' 
ing  troops  into  the  area,  the  antiwar 
movement  did  not  respond  as  they  had 
to    his    Vietnam    decisions,    and    that 


After  the  talk,  students  avidly  ques- 
Uoned  SalihT  Concerning  airplane  hi- 
jacking, he  .said  it  must  bo  kept  in 
mind  that  the  ac>s  were  nnt  dune_by. 


this  is  the  sort  of  awareness  needed^ 
awareness  that  the  Palestinian  strug 
gtr  is  a  war  on  imperialistic  domina-_ 
tion  united  with  all  wars  against  that 
.system. 

Salih  was  a.sked  about  what  effect 
Nasser's  death  would  have  on  the  Arab 
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all.    The   DcmocHatic    Popular    Front 


«tiKicssiuii    represeiiieii    uv     nusacm.        an.     «■"•     ^- r  ,         ,  ^„ao  f..BVDT 

the  Zionist,  and  American  capital ^n-       Publicly  ^rit.uz£t^P^u.c^apad        ^^^.^^^y^, 


colonization'  ttKik  hokFover  the -I'akV- 
tinians  Ix'cause  •the  .social  and  iH)liti- 
cal  existence  of  the  state  dependtvl  on 


V- 


terests 

The  main  problem.  Salih  said,  is 
that  "the  ruling  class  of  the  cowntry 
exploits  cheap  labor  and  our  human 
and  natural  resources.  Ii\ing  out  lives 
of  wasteful  consumptiitn  while  the  rest 
live  in  grinding  poverty."  This_^J!Ia. 
gnwl  husis  for  rr\otnttnn,'  hr  ^aitl 


pUOIICI.V    CI  iin-'^-'.v*   '■'Wf ''Z. 

because  of  the  possible  repercussions 
thev  may  receive 

"However,   it   has   shown   that   the 
P:iiestifmuH<v  iire  not  paper  tigers    - 
the\  have  teeth  and  they  bite  back.' 
Salih    said.    Furthermore,    the    Front 
wants  to  mobilize  the  Arabs  by  "more 
■ '-iMiphoria  evef  an 


world.  — — ^ 

"Egypt  will  go  more  F.gyptian,  "  he 
laining  that  Nasser  had   'fnl- 


lowed  the  line  of  being  the  leader  of 

the   .Arab   nation."   and   without   him 

F.gypt  woiild  not  be  as  pro-Arab  but 

Wdiild^  give  iheir  own  social  concerns 

more  attention. 

.Salih  concluded  by  saying  that  the 
.Ar.->hs  are  iiotjust  trying  to  get  some 


Spreading  bis  tiuii  arms  out  m  a 
gesture  of  largciies-s.  he  said  that  the 
conclusion  to  the  fight  must  be  the  es- 
tablishment  of   a   socialistic,   liberal 


act    in    which    ten    people    were    in- 
volved. "  ,        .    .u 

A  pretty  girl  leaiie<l  intently  into  the 
conversation  and  said  that  Israel  was 


land  for  Themsetveir.  1)Ut  they  are 
striving  to  reorder  the  class  structure 
and  change  the  government  .so  it  can 
serve  the  people. 


fWe  regret  that  this  is- 
sue of  the  GUARDSMAN 
y^as  cffdcivGCi  viuo  TO'Ci  »■■  w 
that  broke  out  in  the  com- 
puter type  composer  in 
the  print  shop. 

Contrary  to  rumor,  it 
wasn't  the  "hot"  copy  or 
censorship  -  iust  a  temper- 
amental comp  u  t  e  r  on 
strikel 


i 


Philippine  Studies 


Sisters  Mobilize 
To  Explore 


Needs  Teachers       '^  explore  ^^— ^ 

^Philippine  StudieV  at  City  GeHege ^-^he  school,     stated  Ruben  Estan-      ^MMw'^§mnwM\^^'  JJft'f  #^C —- — ^ 

started  this  vear  with  the  suDDort  of     dlan.    'Ts^    fortunate    fo    get    teach-      ^^M  W  ^V   ■  ■%«  ■  ■  W  ^      •^^^"  ^^•^  T" 


started  this  year  with  the  support  of 
the  students,  teachers  and  community. 
The  jersorLMi9Js_the_ jTLQst  respon- 
.sible  for  this  program  is  Ruben  Es- 
tandian.  Student  Chairman,  who  intro- 


diiced  various  persons  and  presented 
4he  Philippine  Ethnic  Studies  propo- 


"^h«'Sehool.  '  stated  Ruben  Estan- 
dlan.  "Ts^  fortunate  to  get  teach- 
ers tor  this  new  program,  but  there 
are  only  three  Filipino  teachers  and 
there  is  a  need  for  more.  The  classes 
are  also  too  dose  together  in  the  after- 
noon.  and  are  hard  to  get  wli 
have  to  take  a  required  course  which 
conflicts  with  a  Philippine  course. 
-There  were^ourteen  courses  in  Philip^ 
pine  Studies  that  the  students  wanted, 
but  only  six  were  accepted." 

e  cbufSes  afelis  Tollows:  ArithfoP" 
pology  14,  15.  Cultural  Anthropology  of 
the  Philippines;  History  36.  History  of 
Southeast  Asia;  History  37,  History  of 
the  Philippines;  Political  Scjenpe  47, 
Politics  and  Governments  of  Soinheast 
Asia;  Philipino  1,  Elementary  Phili- 
pino;  and  also  Philipino  lOA-IOB-lOC. 

Dean  Jack  Aldridge  said  that  the 


Sisters  are  uniting  at  City  College  to 
bring  women  out  of  the  white  tor^iado 
and   up   fro^   the   sinks.   Need  of  a 

-ivpment  on  tfiis  rampii.s  was  evident. 


larger  place  to  accommodate  thi' 
child,  pay  more  rent,  as  well  as  pay  up 
to  a  hundred  dollars  a  month  in  t?htkfc 
care.  These  mothers  are  intense' 
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sals  to  City  College.  Jose  Bonpua  Jr., 
a  teacher  at  Serra  High  School,  read 
part  of  the  report,  and  Mr.  Esclamado, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  "Philippine 
News."  complimented  students  at  City 
College  for  their  efforts  in  introducing 
something  new  to  the  campus. 


Philippihe  courses  are  gaining  much 
popularity  among  students  enrolling 
here,  and  added  that  all  these  courses 
are  suitable  for  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  California  state  colleges. 

No  equipment  costs  for  Philippine 
Studies  during  1970-71  are  expected, 
however,  some  provision  should  be 
made  for  instructional  supplies.  The 
sum  of  $300  would  appear  to  be  ade- 
quate and  would  be  expended  primar- 
ily for  Philipino  Language  tapes  to  be 
used  in  the  language  laboratory. 


Tutorial  Center 
Moves  Upstairs 


k 


The  City  College  Tutorial  Program 

has  begun  a  fourth  semester  in  a  new 

campus   location.   Transferring   from 

-  room  S-142  to  S-347,  the  Program  and 

its  tutor-participants  will  help  students 

.  who  request  assistance  in  learning  to 

!rgrasp  the  basics  of  introductory  and 

^lementary  courses.  ' 

EXPANDED  PROGKAM 

Founded  in  the  Spring  of  1969,  the 
program  has  expanded  and  now.  has  a 
larger  facility  which  will  attempt  to 
meet  the  increasing  demands  for  tu- 
torial aid. 

"The  center  puts  great  emphasis  on 
trying  to  reach  students  whp  are 
prospective  drop-outs."  said  Dr.  Lance 
Rogers,  director  of  the  center. 

■•.\nd.  ■  added  Dr.  Rogers,  intro- 
ductory and  elementary  courses  are 
concentrated  upon  because  students 
often  become  discouraged  with  a  Ix'- 
ginning  subject  and  are  reluctant  to 


go  on. 

The  tutors  involved  in  the  program 

are  generally  dedicated  and  enthusi- 

astic  about  their  work  and  are .  re- 


cniited  in  three  different  ways.  That 
is,  the  student  may  volunteer,  he  may 
take  a  course  in  student  leadership 

♦  Community -Service  45  deals  directly 
with  the  Tutorial  Center  Program  i.  or 
he  may  apply  for  a  salaried  position 
as  a  lab-assistant. 

STUDENTS  GET  TOGETHER 
The  Tutorial  Program,"  said  Dr 
Rogers,  "gives  students  the  chance  to 
work  together  and  to  take  advantage 
of  the  academic  facihties  available  to 
them  on  campus."  Many  tutors  are 
able  to  help  the  newer  students  be- 
coifhe  familiarized  with  the  City  Col- 
lege campus.  Often,  both  tutor  and 
tutee  will  take  advantage  of  the  Col- 
lege Center  of  Independent  Learning. 

•  COIL),  located  in  C-305.  where  a 
w  ide  range  of  study  aids  may  be  used. 
Iree  of  charge. 

The  Tutorial  Center  is  ready  to  lend 
its  services  to  any  City  College  slu- 


im  advantage  of  the  program  is  to  gu     '"T  ^'''"V^M^^ 
t,^  t  ■j.4'7  ^^, ^_  .,__  K    ^  "'ii  "^lu^u      selves  material  v 


froiji  the  problems  unearthed  at  the 
first  meelfng  of  Women's  Liberation. 
Wom^h's  Lit)eration  is  a  movement 
of  woftien  who  recognize  the  limita- 
tions of  the  roles  assigned  to  them  by 

:,  sogiety.  and  are  seeking  alternatives 

/to  them. 

Those  ^fho  think  that  these  proles  are 
flattering  and  harmless  might  consid- 
er the  financial,  emotional  and  physi- 
cal storms  braved  by  the  women  who 
spoke  out  at  the  first  meeting. 

One  City  College  woman  who  worked 
as  a  welder  was  unable  to  get  work  in 
her  field  at  all  and  was  .told  that  work 
was  too  hard  for  her  so  she  tifl^ed  to 
"feminine"  jobs  she  found  boriiig  and 
was  unskilled  to  do.  \ 

These  examples  would  remain  as  a 
few  bad  brushes  with  the  work  world 
if  it  weren't  that  work  has  become 
as  crucial  to  women  as  to  men. 

"We  are  not  just  asking  for  pin 
money.  "  said  W.  L.  member  Pat 
Condry.  "One  out  of  four  black  women 
support  their  family,  as  do  one  wAj>l 
eight  white  women."  ~*^ 

The  women  spoke  of  that  long-nur- 
tured institution,  the  male  ogler.  They 
pointed  out  that  men  are  not  content 
.  to  stand  on  the  corner  watching  girls 
go  by,  but  insult  and  threaten  them. 
These  insults  might  not  be  so  bad,  but 
the  brutality  and  rape  that  often  fol- 
low are. 

The  incident  of  a  coed  being  raped 
in  the  Sunset  several  weeks  ago  might 
have  been  avoided  had  the  girl  known 
how  to  defend  herself  against  the  man 
who  shoved  her  into  the  van.  Three 
women  from  the  movement  feel  that 
there  is  an  urgent  need  on  this  campus 
for  karate  to  be  taught  as  part  of  the 
P.E.  program  —  more  of  a  need  than 
the  social  game  of  tennis.  Pat  Condry 
(Anthro.  major).  Lyn  Kentosh  (pre- 
medi  and  Susan  Tebay  are  some  of 
the  women  trying  to  pull  together  the 
threads  of  women's  despair  and  make 
a  mobile  force  of  the  fabric.  They  ex- 
plored the  whys  of  rape.  Isn't  this  an 
acting-out  of  the  attitudes  that  society 
latently  holds'*  Women  as  animals  — 
sex  objects,  inferiors?  Rape  and  jeer- 
ing, they  feel  can  no  longer  be  toler- 
ated as  a  natural  society  amenity. 

An  effective,  and  not  a  token  child 
care  center  is  being  sought  by  the 
women  who  think  that  it  should  be 
predicated  on  the  belief  that  women 
need  as  much  leisure,  concentration 


.;  nicn  toTutfiti  theTTT^ 


the  child  care  question.  Even  with  an 
eight-hour   a   day   center,    a   mothi'i 
would   still   have   little   free   time  to" 
study  or  be  alone.  Her  work  world. 
the  noise  and  demand  it  entails  would^ 
not  end  at  fi\^e  or  six  as  a  man's  does. 

Women's  Lib  wants  to  see  more  lit- 
erature in  the  campus  bookstore  that 
appeals  to  socially  aware  women. 
Millett's  "Politics  of  Sex"  and  Celes- 
tine  Ware's  "Woman  Power"  are  two 
startling  and  relevant  books  that 
women  want  included  among  the  play- 
boys. W.  L.  needs  space  to  meet  on 
campus  and  preferably  an  office  oul^ 
of  which  to  circulate  "nterature.  They 
have  an  eye  on  the  job-training  pro- 
grams with  regard  to  what  happens  to 
women  in  them  and  what  problems, 
exist.  They  want  women  speakers  for" 
the  lecture  series  who  can  talk  on 
something  other  than  "comparative 
detergentry." 

The  first  two  meetings  of  W.L.  have 
had  a  small  attendance.  These  womiMi 
are  "the  building  blocks,"  Pat  Condry 
said,  but  the  task  at  hand  is  to  recruit 
many  more.  Pat  made  it  clear  that 
there  are  no  "super-chiefs"  in  the 
group  —  women  have  too  long  under- 
mined each  other  with  competition  on 
a  sexual  basis  and  must  avoid  com 
peting  now  on  an  intellectual  prestige 
basis. 

Women  are  meeting  in  small  group.s 
in  the  evening  to  talk  as  sisters  and 
friends  alMut  the  social  boat  they  are 
all  afloat  in.  A. woman's  studies  course* 
is  in  the  works  for  the.  Experimental 
College.  Women's  wind-up  history 
films  and  newsletters  from  the  Wom- 
en's Office  are  possibilities  for  on- 
Campus  innovations.  The  major  phi- 
losophy of  W.L.  is  freedom  from  crush- 
ing, archak:  and  inhumane  social  roles 
for  both  men  and  women  —  and  a  use--  - 
of  the  woman-power  available.  The 
women,  however,  do  not  desire  to  ape 
male   mannerisms  or   the   masculine 

stereotype    —    they    want    to    avoid 

stereotypes  altogether.  They  are  not 
ashamed  of  their  commited  and  en- 
ergy-propelled emotions,  but  desire  to 

lift  the  ridicule  and  distortion  placed 

on  these  emotions.  -—-'. — 

The  narrow  notion  that  W.L.  is  I— 
heartless  to  children,  mannish  and 
neurotic  is  being  exploded  by  tht 
movement  at  CCSF  A  mother  "in  tht 
group  said  that  her  rapport  with  lui 
children  has  improved  since  she  has 
^ten  afek>  In  rin  something  about  iitf : 


AS  Council'  Quizzes 
Criminology  Chief 


Kv  Kruno  Forner 


Evening  division   stv 


History  1-C  are  producing  a  "Renais- 
sance Fair"  during  class  time  from 
October  19  to  November  2. 


Guests  are  welcome  to  attend  and 
view  the  CCSF  Renaissance  players  in 
-a-eondensed  performance  of  Machia- 
velli's  play,  "The  Mandrake."  Th 
play  will  be  produced  with  background 
period  music  provided  by  Carol  Heald. 

There  will  be  demonstration  in  tap- 
estry making  by  Berti  Brown;  cos- 
tumes of  the  period  by  Ingrid  Conroy, 
and  fresco  painting  by  Caroline  Swen- 
sen.  Refreshments  will  be  provided  by 
Chris  Roberts.  The  "Renaissance 
Fair"  is  sponsored  by  Arthur  Irwin, 
art  instructor. 


City  College  Music  department  will 
be  presenting  a  series  of  student  re- 
citals called  "Second  Tuesday"  on  the 
.second  Tuesday  of  each  month  in  Arts 
building  choral  room  133  at  12  noon 
to  1:00  p.m. 

Featured  on  each  program  will  be 
solos  and  duets  by  (^ano  ensemble  and 
repertoire  classes. 

The  dates  are  November  10,  De- 
cember 8  and  January  12.  Two  con- 
certs were  held  in  October. 


The  City  College  branch  of  the  Sierra 
Club  is  active  again  this  semester. 
Some  of  the  goals  that  the  club  hopes 
to  achieve  this  semester  are :  •  -, 

—  To  explore,  enjoy,  and  preserve 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  other  scenic 
resources  of  the  world,  its  forests, 
waters. wildlifeandwlldemess. 

-* To-  educate  the  people  with  re- 
gard to  the  national  and  state  forests, 
parks;  monuments,  and  otlfer  natural 
resources  of  special  scenic  beauty. 

—  To  enlist  public  interest  and  co- 
operation in  protecting  them. 

—  To  promote  understanding  and 
awareness  of  the  impact  of  modern  so 
cicty  on  man  and  his  environment. 

—  To  stimulate  the  consideration  of 
quality  urban  living. 

—  To  encourage  participation  by  stu- 
"tlpnts  in  citizen  action  for  the  creation. 

pre.servation.  protection,  and  restora- 
tion of  aesthetically  valuable  environ- 
ments, and 

T^^To  promote  Sierra "CTub  and  Bay 
'tiapter  activities  and  policies 

The  sierra  Club  of  City  College 
mt:eis  every  other  Thursday  iit  11  U-m- 


I  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar 
win  be  presented  by  San  Francisco 
City  College  Drama  Department 
-Wednesday,  October  28  through  Satur- 
day, October  Sl.-at  8  p.m.  in  the  City 
College  Theater,  on  Phelan  at  Judsbn 
Avenues.  General  admission  is  tl. 00; 
Students  50  cents.  There  is  no  charge 
for  San  Francisco  City  College  Stu- 
dents. 

James  Haran,  director  of  the  play, 
believes  that  Julius  Caesar  illustrates 
why  Shakespeare  is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  playwrights  of  all  time.  His 
dramatization  of  the  history  of  Rome 
2000  years  ago,  is  modern  showing  hew 
violence  begets  violence,  and  mob  rule 
accomplishes  nothing  but  anarchy. 

Jim  Orin,  supervising  stage  produc- 
tion, feels  that  the  simplistic  stage 
setting  enhances  the  timeless  theme 
of  the  play.  The  set  was  designed  by 
Denis  Hudson. 

There  will  be  additional  perform- 
ances on  November  lOth  and  13th,  8 
p.m.  at  the  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium, 
located  on  19th  Avenue  at  Sloat. 


Fall  1970  marks  the  second  year  of 
the  Arab  Student  Club  at  City  College. 
Their  first  meeting  this  semester  was 
held  on  September  29. 1970. 

One  of  their  objectives  for  this  se- 
mester is  having  members  of  the  Club 
speak  in  political  science  classes  to 
in|(n'm  students  n^ore  about  the  Middle 
East  crisis.  They  would  also  like  to  see 
an  Arab  studies  curriculum  at_  City 
College.  ^ 

Officers  for  this  semester  are  Zu- 
Ijeir  Erakai.  president;  Hani  Kasses, 
vice  president ;  and  Afaf  Kailel,  treas- 
urer. 

'Windows  of  the  Soul  "  will  be  shown 
at  room  VA-115  on  Thursday,  October 
22  at  11  a.m. 

The  film  tells  how  man's  five  senses 
(sight,  hearing,  touch,  taste,  and 
smell)  are  not  really  reliable.  It  al.so 
tells  how  man's  brains  interpret  senso- 
ry information  from  these  sense 
organs  incorrectly. 

Science  and  non-scienee  majors  will 
be  highly  interested  in  this  discussion 
of  man's  relationship  to  his.environ- 
ment  through  his  5  .sen.ses.  Find  out 
what  "silent  "  sound  is  and  how  man  s 
brains  ".see  ". 

The  film  has  been  shown  at  several 
.World's  Fairs   .Admission  is  free,  and 


forty' wore  police.   Each  one  oontri- 

buted  five  hours  to  the  campus  force. 

sometimes  even  more.   Lawson   said 

that,   comparatively   speaking,   CCSF 

mous  and  one  was  a  near  miss.  Campus  Police  was  understaffed.  The 

The- firsts  vote  came  on  the-issue  ot— purpese-of  the  campus  police  was-te^ 

sending  a  recommendation  to  the  Aca-     keep    San    Francisco    police    off   the 

demic  Senate  of  placing  students  on     CCSF  campus.  Lawson  said  that  their 


The  Student  Council  meeting  of  Octo- 
ber  12  set  a  record  of  some  sort  for 
yotes.  By  the  time  the  meeting'^was 
over,    three    decisions    were    unani- 


the  Hiring  Committee  for  counselors: 

The  second  unanimity  occurred  oaa 
motion  to  waive  the  minimum  mem- 
her«hip  regulation-  -fw  -  the 
formed  Math  Club.  The  club  has  only 
ten  members,  five  short  of  the  mini- 
mum fifteen.  A  representative  of  the 
club  said  that  they'd  like  to  have  it 
waived  so  that  the  club  could  get 
started  in  its  organization.  The  only 
request  from  the  council  was  to  have  a 
constitution  drawn  up. 

The  third  unanimous  vote  came  on  a 
motion  by  Martin  Poon  to  have  the 
Student  Review  Board  investigate  the 
case  of  History  instructor  Quinn  Mar- 
tin. It  was  also  added  into  the  motion 
to  invite  Dean  of  Students  Ralph 
Hillsman  to  a  questioning  period  on  the 
case. 

John  Goebel  then  moved  to  have 
Student  Council  endorse  the  October 
31  moratorium.  That  was  a  near  miss 
—  12-1-2. 

The  last  action  was  a  motion  by 
Martin  Poon  to  sing  Happy  Birthday 
to  Dean  Samuels. 

The  meeting  of  Wednesday,  October 
14  was  a  questioning  period  with  Mr. 
Lawrence  Lawson.  the  chairman  of  the 
Criminology  Department. 

Lawson  was  asked  why  fines  were 
raised  from  two  dollars  to  ten.  He  re- 
plied that  it  was  to  keep  students  from 
parking  in  the  faculty  parking  area. 

The  next  round  of  questions  was 
about  Campus  Police.  Lawson  said 
that  out  of  200  criminology  majors, 


authority  to  Arrest  people  comes 
under  citizen's  arrest,  although  each 
one  is  sworn  in  as^a  special  police  by 

'-only  prerequisite  is  tt; 
the  candidate  take  Criminology  52. 

"We're  asking  an  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen year-old  person  to  perform  the 
same  job  as  a  twenty-five  year-old  is 
doing,"  Lawson  stated. 

Dean  Samuels  brought  up  the  topk; 
of  the  bike  rack  by  saying  he  received 
a  note  saying:  The  Robbers  Have  Be- 
gun.' He  said  that  recently,  two  kids 
were  caught  breaking  chains  on  the 
«iekT-T4»ey  were  both  htgh^chool  kids. 

John  Goebel  asked  why  they   (the 
campus  police)  were  given  nightsticks." 
Lawson  said  that  they  were  a  psycho- 
logical device. 

The  Montemayor-Rich  case  was 
then  discussed  in  a  stock  market 
session  (bull  it  and  bear  it).  After  a 
few  minutes  of  this,  Samuels  noted 
that  it  was  the  only  case  of  harass- 
ment yftt  reported .  ^^ 

After  Lawson,  left,  the  problem  of 
card-playing  in  Statler  Wing  was 
brought  up  by  a  member  of  the  audi- 
ence. He  proposed  either  having  speci- 
fic times  for  card-playing  in  Statler 
Wing  or  enforcing  a  "No-gambling" 
type  of  regulation  there  and  using  the 
lower  fevel  of  the  Student  Union  Build- 
ing for  a  casino.  The  Council  decided 
to  table  the  discussion  on  the  matter 
until  next  Monday.  That  vote,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  previous  Monday,  was 
unanimous. 


Hans  Morgenthau,  Foreign 
Policy  Expert,  to  Speak 


Hans  J.  Morgenthau  will  give  a  spe- 
cial lecture  at  3  p.m.  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 22  in  E-101, 

When  Morgehtfiau  spoke  in  Bonihay 
last  year,  professors  and  students 
came  from  long  distances  upon  hear- 
ing that  he  would  appear.  He  attracted 
a  crowd  of  3000  people  into  an  auti- 
torium  with  a  capacity  of  about  1500. 

Morgenthau's  lecture  will  deal  with 
American  foreign  and  military  policy. 

Dr.  Morgenthau  is  a  Distinguished 
Service  Professor  of  Political  Science 
and  Modern  History,  University  of 
Chicago,   and  Leonard  Davis  Distin- 


Morgenthau  has  also  taught  at  many 
other  universities,  among  them  are 
Harvard,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  Yale,  and  Columbia. 

Since  1950  he  has  served  as  director 
of  the  Center  for  Study  of  American 
Foreign  and  Military  Policy  at  the 
guniversity  of  Chicago.  He  is  consultar 
to  the  Department  of  State;  and  was. 
in  1966.  senict  research  fellow  with  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Morgenthau   is  also   the   author  of 

many  books  on  international  relations; 

his  most  recent  works  are.  Politics  in 

•  the  Twentieth  Century  (3  vols..  l%'2i; 

A  New  Foreign  Policy  for  the  United 


it  is  sponsored  by  rnUtlpha  —  Campus'    guished  Professor  of  Politival  Science. — states  Il969i:  and  Truth  and  flower 
For  Christ.  City  I'niversity  of  New  York.  to  be  published  in  1970. 

•  '• 

-the  camocfor  u/.»h  oirporignrp  nnfj  »/iP  ber^fif  of  corfooninQ  classes  at-- 
«„^.t. u —  .  -..-.-i  »  -  Dennis  McGhee 


to  S-347  between  the  hours  of  9  a.m.. 
and  4  p.m.  Questions,  comments  and 
suggestions  will  gladly  be  solicitod. 


sources  of  her  frustrations,  and  l()r( 

Some  wo/nen  had  to  bring  screaming    T^  ^   "^f^  ,!"   '"'^''^^   '*'"'   '"^''^'d"''' 
anri  iinhannv  ,.hiM..„„  .„  Ti^-  „i *    orcams  of  all  women  —  housewives. 


selves  aiaterially  and  psychologically. 


in  nxtm  S-335.  The  next  meeting  is  on 
October  22. 


and  unhappy  children  to  their  classes    "'?h?r/.V!  „''■°'"^■^7._^°"'^^^^^ 
6r  to  rc^istrationr'ftiey  must  tt^ffi^  S^vtuir*"^  ^'■"" 


vMuaHy  ruf  "f*  ahisea  m  my  -scfa 


Mno  an  orf  mai6r  wifh  vMuallY  no  nt»  L-trmea  m  my  scneauw ,  tni*-..»ic  >e.iie».ci  »u^  c*p= 
strip  has  become  my  most  important  clafs.  I  hope  fo  improve  H  through    anothej  coHege  I  attend 


Child  Care  Center  Coming  to  Campus 


City  College's  child  care  program 

~wiH  lie  operating  on  -^  pilot  basis  by 

mid-November  or  early  December  at 

the  Ingleside  Presbyterian  Church  on 


-Ocean  and  Granada  Avenues.  The  pTO- 
grani  will  accommodate  50  children  by 
next  semester. 


_  A  double  shift  is  planned  with  an  eye 
to  serving  as  many  children  as  pos- 
sible. Don  Peterson,  faculty  adviser 
_to  the  Experimental  College,  said 
-there  will  he  some  exceptions  to  the 
double  shift  i  morning  or  afternoon 
hours).  A  mother  who  must  attend  all 
day  may  be  able  to  help  out  at  the 
church  on  their  free  ^imc.  The  main 


idea  is  to  work  with  the  administra- 
tion to  allow  mothers^to  pre-registerl^ 
for  all  morning  or  all  afternoon  classes. 
The  shortcomings  of  the  program  at 
-this  point,  such  as  short  hours,  no 
meals,  and  limited  space,  lie  not  with 
the  faculty,  staff,  and  students  who 
have  volunteered  their  services  — 
rather  with  the  funding  priorities  of 
the  community,  the  state  school  sys- 
tem, and  the  generaLattitude  of  society 
that  mothers  are  not  a  good  risk  in 
education. 

Funding  from  grants,  public  founda- 
tions, and  HEW  are  beihg  sought. 
However,  various  foundations  already 
support  centers  throughout  the  city. 


and  .hese  centers  in  turn  serve  a  lim-    the  student  mother  in  most  cases,  and 
Jlei  number  of  mother*  and  take  as    aU  cannot  be  served  at  once        ^^ — — 

Sn'tr^''"'"'*'''''"''*^^''-^7P!'5!«"««*dfut^^  "   ^ 


"Ostensibly  there  will  be  no  f^s  "     ""u  "^^  ^riculum    at    the   school 


said  Mr.  Peterson,  "but  that  will  de 
pend  on  funds,  the  mothers'  income 
and  other  factors." 

In  the  beginning,   student  mothers 
will  be  the  first  considered,  and  there 


where  students  going  into  childcare 
fields  could  do  their  field  work  at  the 
center.  IJiree  members  of  the  work 


study  program  will  be  directing  The 

center  on  a  volunteer  basis,  and  quali- 

is  a  "student  emphasis  "  on  the  pro""-     "^  women  such  as  Mr.   Peterson  s 

gram.  Mr.  Peterson  stressed.  Some  >^sychologist  wife  have  offorod  to  help 


members  of  Women's  Lib  feel  that 
staff  members  should  have  the  same 
right  to  the  facilities  at  the  outset  as 

students.    However,    staff    members        .-   - ^ 

probably  have  less  financial  need  than    "lenjjal  College. 


T»ut. 

Those  interested  in  more  informa 
tion  may  contact  Pat  Horan,  Mr.  Dun 
lap  or  Mr.  Peterson  at  B-5,  Experi 


Today's  Cooks  Are 


Tomorrow's  (gourmets 


Students  in  the  Hbtel-ftestaurant  Program  ctt  City  Coll«ge  are  motr- 
vated.  Why  shouldn't  they  be?  They  know  that  groduatM  are  likely  to  .^ 
end  up  with  an  interesting  job 


Graduates  ore  now  employed  o«  chefs  on  sleek  ocean-going  hwcory;^ 
ships;  manager  of  a  far  east  Hilton  Hotel;  manager  of  a  ski  resort;  head' 
of  food  purchasing  of  a  luxury  hotel  chain;  and  President  of  Samk>o^s 
=Pancake  House  chain.  ' 

While  the  students  are  learning  they  or*  olii  dreaming  afHiiirjoti 
that  waits  for  them  and  ttie  interesting  career  with  unlimited  possibiii- 

TtOS* 

What's  it  like  during  the  training  period?  Students  admit  that  they 
often  feel  "all  thumbs"  with  so  many  things  to  remember  that  they 
often  think  they'll  never  make  it  through  the  two-year  course. 

What's  the  worse  thing  that  ever  happened  to  a  student?  Dropping  a 
whole  tray  of  filled  water  gkisses  in  the  faculty  dining  room.  What  a 
noise! 

Lorry  Wong,  head  of  the  HAR  program  4ilta  success  story.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  program -Ih  1936'.  He  speaks  of  the  opportunities 
&r.  students  of  all  ethnic  and  racial  background*.  "Currently  we 
have  15  Black  students;  28  Orientals,  2  American  Indians,  13  other 
non-White,  17  Chicanes;  and  160  White  students  enroHed  in  the  pro- 


gram. 

Students  agree  they  have  a  first  rote  faculty  in  the  H&R  program 
since  it  includes  chefs  who  total  about  300  years  of  experience.  These 
super  chefs  bring  an  intemotioiKil  flair  to  their  teaching.  They  have  a 
diversified  background  of  Italian,  Swiss,  Norwegian,  French  and 
German  culinary  know-how. 

The  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Program  is  designed  so  that  students  may 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  graduation  from  the  College  and  receive 
the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts. 

Students  may  speciolize  in  either  hotel  and  restaurant  operation  or 
food  preparation.  Work  experience  is  an  important  element  of  tlie 
training  period. 

AdvHory  committee*  represent  hotel  and  reslauront  employes  and 
lobar  uniom.  These  groups  help'  to  ploce  groduotes  ond  obo  provide 
work  experience  employment  for  stuoents* 
-  The  student  who  serves  behind  tlie  counler  ot  ll» 
ftio  future  gourmet  cliof  of  Son  rroncisco  s  ftnesi  iie^ell 


Dovid  Boreili  checks  meol  planning  with  shidento 


How  much  does  the  meat  weigh  before  cooking? 


Mouth-watering  cokes 
must  look  as  appealing 
as  they  taste 


The  customer  is  always 
^^HghTto  the  hamburgers   |^ 

better  be  hot  and  tasty    P 


PQwjsrful  Canada 


Undefeated  Boaters 


Tlii-Cit'-  (.'olk'gt'  Kam  sfKcvr  team 
;as  rcrtainiy  beyn  playing  on  tho 
nuhl  iruik  lately  In  laet.  the  Rams 
iitt^  i«uk'lVuted  in  4i«>th  thfir  league 
.uv\  non-leM'jue  uanu-s 

The  Ham  booters  demolished  San 
F  raneis<  o  Mate  s  team  8-2.  blasted  the 
'  oHege  1)1  Pacilic-  q^  Fresno  8-0. 
cream«'d  league  pla>nutte  College  of 
Martn  fi-0  and  spotted  tewlv  West 
\  allev  JC  2-0. 

Now  here  is  the  kicker,  the  Western 
JC  League  champion  t'anada  met  and 
placed    the    Rams    last    Tuesday   the 


fixfh    And  wouldn  t  you  know  it.  the 

t,'anif  \wiil   ildwn  iin  tho  rn.nrfl  lifxik^ 


as  a  square  off. 

Canada  took  first  blood  in  the  second 
quarter  when  thcr — shot  in.  what 
proved  to  he  their  only  goal  of  the 
i^ame.       / 

The  game  then  settled  down  into  a 
nip  and  tuek  defexisive  battit'  between 
these  two  soccer  giants.  Finally,  the 
Rams  cracked  the  Canada  shield  with 
a  goal  by  Frank  .Mtaraz  which  threw 
the  game  into  a  tie  that  lasted  till  the 
final  gun. 

The  mainstays  i>ehmd  an  otherwise 
overptiwerinH'  offenw  .and    atiequate 


-Again,  there  are  two  stories  to  be 
lold  about  the  Ram  gridders.  The  first- 
occurred  on  Saturday.  October  3  when 
thv  fourth-ranked  CTiabol  CJIadiators 
broke  the  Ram  winning  streak  at  two 
4»y  putting  down  the  rasm  -"t-'^t  T\\f 
better  of  the  two  stories  happened  jus 
last  Friday  when  the  Merritt  Thunder- 
Jorids  felt  the  wrath  of  the  Rams,  for 
the  Rams  routed  Merritt  55-14  at  City 
College  Stadium. 

Well  first  things  first,  there  were 
really  two  games  played  against  the 
Rams  at  Chabot  that^attnrday  night. 
In  the  iirst  one  the  .Gladiators  ran 
over  the  Rams  34-9.  In. the  second  half 
or  second  game  the  Rams  played 
head*r(o  head  with  the  Gla'diators  and 
came  off  with  a  14-14  tie. 

However  you  can't  divide  the  facts 
that  in  four  quarters  Chabot  ran  up  48 
points  while  giving  up  only  23.  yet  the 
game's  overall  statistics  are  very 
nearly  similar,  offensively.  The  Rams 
struck  up  Ifi  first  downs  to  Chabot  s 
17  first  downs.  Chabot  threw  for  only 
3§  yards  while  the  Rams  compile<l  154 
yards  in  the  air.  On  the  ground  Chalx)t 
thrashed  the  Rams  for  292  yards  while 
only  permitting  the  Rams  198  rushing 
yards. 

The  Rams  lagged  behind  Chabot  m 
total  offense  by  a  mere  64  yards,  but 
the  scoreboard  gave  the  Gladiators  a 
25  pomT  triargrn  oT  vktorv . 
CHABOT  WI.NS 
to  Chuboi  s  >H'tory  was  not 
jtJst-  their  speed  and  quicicness.  but 
their  playbook.  Performing  \>ith  ex- 
cellent e.xecution.  the  Gladiators  ran 
^iff  a  multitude  ol  double  and  triple 
reverse  plays. 


the  Ram  front  liners.  In  a  loarth  anti 
23  bind.  Watson  as  again  called  in  ti, 
punt,  and  this  time  hu-did  liel  .tiis  kicK 
off,  but  the  ball  bounced  oil  the  hel- 
met of  his  own  blocker,  situated  a  :tu 
yards  in  front  of  him.  In  the  coiiliision 


titude  of  Rams  jumped 'onto  the 
iKill  on  the  Merritt  three.  Two  plays 
later  halfback  Darrel  -Mitchell  drover 
in  from  the  one  with  ll:52  still  leii  in 
the  second  quarter.  The  jwint  alter 
was  no  good  and  the  score  was  Rams 
20.  Merritt  zero. 

MERRITT  MOVES 

iMerritt  quarterback  .Jim  P'ross  tin 
ally  started  to  move  his  team  but  a 
penalty  threw  them  back  15  yards  f<i 
their -own  22.  Two  plays  later  on  sec- 
ond and  eighteen.  Fross  was  inter 
cepted  by  cornerback  Rol)ert  Red  who 
on  a  slightering  run  returned  the  ball 
:}2  yards,  and  was  finally  pulled  (lo\vji 
on  the  .Merritt  six.  Quarterback  Frank 
Gross  scored  on  a  keeper  on  fourth 
down.  The  I'.AT  missed  ami  wilb  8;04 
still  left  in  the  hall  the  Rams  led  26-0 

Merritt   still   couldn't   get   aiivthm." 
going  and  did  punt   successlully   lhi-# 
time.  On  the  first  down  Oj-oss  weii' 
back  to  pass,  and  was  almost  buriei). 
by  ~a    thundcron.<;  "pa^K  rnstr-Ororrr 
heaved  a  pass  toward  the  left  side  line 
to  running  back  Hovd  Coleman  wUo- 
sfXHl  &l  yards  behiml  .soniL-  cxcelleiil.. 
downtield      blocking      before      Iwing 
knocked  ilown.  ' 

<>{)«>rating    ^rom    \lm    Xk^ritt— uat- 


defen.se  are  .\1  Quaicu^  F.d  lluebert: 
Bill  FiwUfair.  and  FiiinK  .Wvurut 


Chabot  quarterback  Bill  August  ex- 
pertly droye  his  team  to  paydirl  6 
times.  On  a  triple  reverse  .August 
.scorwl  standing  up  on  a  nine  yard  run 
He  scored  two  touchdowns  on  n)llou1 
passes,  and  the  four  other  scores  were 
racked  up  by  his  backfield. 

Highlighting   the   Ram   effort    were 
Rams  p'rank  Gross.  Rofiert  Red.  ^nd 
F.lvin    Smith.    Rarn    flanker-halfback 
KotH-n  Retl  sparlted  the  kickoff  reTufrT 
department  w  ith  his  33.  ,15.  and  ■'^7  yard         st 


Gross  went  over  to  run  the  t.iUy  up  '•• 
.';3-0  Rams.  The  tjock  read  6:35  to  go  i 
liie  Iirst  half. 

"    However    .Merritt    now     seemed 
-xmnv  alive  as  Ihvy  dVove  behuid  Uul^ 
arm  of  Bi)b  Romano,  as  he  moved  IFii~ 
Thunderbirds  81  \ards  for  the  scon 
Tiu^r  big  play  was  a  defensive  pa>' 
;i,ierterence  call  that   l{M)k  the  Rani.- 
Uiv  29  yards,  and  gave  Merritt  tho  t::V 
'in  the  Ram  one.  On  the  next  play  ban 
back  Mack  Douglas  scored  .Merritt  - 
first  |X)ints  with  1   10  left    The  scon 
read    33-6   when    .Merritt  ^    two   pom' 
conversion  failed 

RA.VIS  DOMINAfE 


SFAnti-War  MardrSaturdciT 


VOTE 


'Bring  Troops  Home' 
'Yes  on  J'  Stressed 


\m 


A9BrsGBt±€istLauglL 


returfls.  Quarterback  Frank  Gross  ran 

a  shilty  weaving  run  of  39  yards  that 

-i<H  ttp  the^Bams  tor -thett^  Itrst  tetieh- — 


artipg  ofl  tht>  >.MUiiid  liaif  \\\\t\  l!ii 


Chairwoman  of  tho  City  Coilogo 
Student  Mobilization  Committee,  Sally  Moore 

■■  Photo  by  Gory  Delucchi 


m  Bring: 


.S^^exico 


By  Virginia  Elliott 

A  gathering  of  the  Bay  Area's  anti- 
war tribes  is  planned  for  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 31.  beginning  at  11  a.m.  at  i8th 
Street  and  Dolores.  "  — 

From  that  point,  a  march  through 
downtown  to  pivic  center  will  take 
place  leading  to  a  rally  featuring  guest 
speakers  and  entertainers  who  have  not 
yet  l)een  announced. 

"Bring  all  the  troops  home  now"  and 
"Yes  on  Proposition  J"  are  the  banner 
cries. 

Sally  Moore,  spokeswoman  for  the 
campus  Student  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee (SMC I  .said  that  President  Nixon's 
statement  that  he  will  be  recalling 
troops  is  just  -old  wine  in  a  new  bot- 
tle" and  doesn't  change  the  bask:  prin- 
ciple of  the  demonstration.  Nixon.  SMC 
-feels,  is  going  to  get  tils  home  for 
Christmas  time,  but  nothing  more 
substantial  ^ 

Sally  pointed  out  that  the  movement 


has  gone  through  "the  system's  legal 
red  tape"  and  has  obtained  a  permit 
to  assemble  and  to  use  certain  streets 
in  the  city.  The  mood  of  the  rally  and 
march  is  strictly  one  of  peace. 

Hopefully,  the  under  eighteen  who 
have  felt  apathetic  without  the  vote, 
took  advantage  of  the  Campus  refer- 
endum on  Oct.  '26  and  27  asking  for  an 
end  to  the  war  and  the  vote  for  "mi- 
nors. '  The  importance  of  this  vote, 
said  Sally,  is  that  "We  believe  we  are 
an  important  segment  of  this  com- 
munity and  San  Francisco  should  know 
how  we  feel   " 

Everyone  is  invited  to  join  the  ranks 
of  peace  on  the  31st  and  to  join  SMC 
which  is  for  the  .self-determination  of 
the  Vietnams,  Black  liberation.  Chi- 
cane Liberation,  and  the  worker. 

SMC  meets  each  Thursday  at  11  a. in. 
in  the  Arts  Building,  315.  Literature 
and  conversation  can  b«'  found  at  their 
table  by  the  flagpole. 


=^^ 


By  Joe  Konte 

The  United  States  and  Mexico  had 
only  solved  the  problem  of  the  "screw 
worm."  but  according  to  Fulton  Free- 
man, the  project  was  another  example 
of  the  increasing  good  will  between  the 
tnited  States  and  Mexico. 

Freeman,  former  U.S.  ambassador 
to  Mexico,  lectured  on  how  the  neigh- 
boring countries  have  worked  together 
in  his  October  22  appearance  at  the 
Little  Theater. 

The  worm,  similar  to  the  house  fly. 

had    infested    cattle    in    Mexico    and 

'Texas.  As  a  result,  many  of  the  live- 


t)ull.    .Merritt     on    their    first     series 


on  Rash  LA  Sport swriters^^ 


threw  an  interception  to  liiu<man  I'ai 
TrrtTfjese\n  who  Tetumed  ir  i:4  yard^ 


tkwfr-Flanker  Elvin  Smith  caught  4     lor  rToiichdowh.  The  extr^r  polHl  w;is 


Bv  Mike  than 


rtiarily.  Iwt'ause  the  49er"s  were  sched- — largp 


-^a.s.ses  for  78  yards 

The   vitlQ^ry    over   .Merritt 


X- 


^)ne    week    ago.    two    Los    .Angeles 
Ftswriters  4aute<i    with  degrading — 
remarks  the.  moraJ.:fiher>jaL 
.Area's  .professional  and  college  foot- 
hall  teams.  In  short,  these  writershad 
the  audacity  to  call  them  "losers. 

True,  the.se  writers  admitted  that  the 
personnel  of  these  teams  were  of  an 
alM)ve  average  or  higher  quality,  but 
tht<y  stressed  somehvVat  extremely 
that  their  mental  outlook  needed  a 
butcber-knife  wielding  plastic  surgeon. 


i\  tew  of^heir  sugge^tet! 
ill  the  order  of  the  degree  of  scorn 
given,  the  City's  own  49er's.  our  breth- 
ren across  the  Bfay  the  Oakland  Raid- 
ers, Purdue  s  victimjie  Stanford  In- 


Bears. 

However,  the  Ix)s  Angelenos  though 
knocking  all  of  the  Bay  Area  s  teams 
concentrated  their  below  the  belt  blows 
on  San  Francisco's  own  49er's.  Pri- 


uled  to  meet  their  godlike  Rams. 
-To-4he«e  writers,  the  Rams'  Fear- 
lu  avete  -gniitg  In  tear. . 
rip,  antj  rout  49er  quarterback  John 
Brodie.  whom  these  writers  dubiously 
nicknamed  "Mr,  Loser  '  In  fact  they' 
and  probably  m3ny  of  their  readers 
ate  up  those  quotes  by  .former  49er 
cornerback  Kermit  .Alexander  who  re- 
porletlly  sanl  that  with  the  Rams  he 
knows  that  .somehow  no  matter  what 
4>ccur*^  the- Rams  will  win.  He  also. 
-sHghted  the  49cr.s  by  saying  that  "when 
they  played,  they  played  not  to  win 
but  to  just  keep  up  with  their  oppo- 
nents 
Well,   the  limes  are  changing  and 

49ers  humiliated  those  godlike  Rams. 
It  wasn't  Brodie  who  was  ripped  at 
like  those  .soothsaying  writers  had  en- 
visioned, and  it  wasn  t  Gabriel  either, 
it  was-thattsttjoye  Ram  team. 

-    —         ■  ■  -,W     I     ..   .  ^  «         .,.j  _ 


part  due  to  the  Interceptions  uf 
.Merritt  pas.ses.  and  a  Merritt  punter 
calle<)  Watson.  Mr..Wat.son  made  his 

.dehuLhefore- Ham  fans  on  a  fourth  and 
24  punting  situation.  Back  to  punt  Wat.^ 
son  kieks  and  the  punt  is  t)locked  by 
linebacker  .Al  Levi,  and  the  tumbling 
ball  is  taken  by  defensive  end  Andy 
.lohnson  who  .scores  oh  a  .55  yard  jaunt 
with  just  2  34  gone  in  the  first  quarter. 
The^  next  Ram  ^core  was  again  set 
up  by  .Mr.  Watson,  when  he  fumbled 
a  bad  snap  from  center  on  fourth 
dowTT.  Bouncing  away  from  Watson  s 
hands  the  ball  was  finally  recovered 
by  Ram  tackle  Henry  Ward  on  Mer- 
ntt's  9  yard  line. 
Just  four  plays  later,  halfback  Der- 

-nick  Wtlbam*^w«>t  4rff-t3ekle  for  the 
score  from  the  one.  just  four  seconds 
into  the  .second  quarter. 

Fourteen  points  behind,  the  Thunder- 
birds  again  had  the  ball  but  were 
stymied  by  a  quick  passs  rush  from 


good  and  the  score  was  40-6.  less  than 
was   m    'j^Q  minutes  into  the  second  half. 


The  game  from  that  point  soon  sel- 
tled  down,  and  the  Merritt  offense  nou 
began  to  consistently  move.  On  everv 
turn  though  they  wciy  tfiaiarted  by  the 
tough  Ram  defense.  However  \le«4tt 
finally  did  get  back  onto  Uie  score- 
board when  they  caug^  Floyd  Cole- 
man in  the  Ram  end  zone  fqr  a  safety 
A  few  series  later  Romano  culminated 
a  51  yard  drive  wjth  a  draw  to  Doug- 
lass for  the  .second  Merritt  touchdown 
With  12:20  left  the  score  was jIO-14. 


stock  had  to  be  destroyed.  For  exam 

pie,   in  Texas.   890   million   worth  of — grtul  country 


of  President  Kennedy  brought  added 
light  to  the  problem,  and  Freeman  ob- 
served that  the  US.  had  finally  decided 
to  take  it  seriously. 

The  meetings  between  Kennedy  and 
Mexico's  President  resulted  in  the  US. 
giving  back  the  property  to  Mexico. 
Jlowever.  the  U.S.  first  had  to  purchase 
the  land  where  construction  had  taken 
place  at  a  cost  of  $37  million  The  river 
was  moved  back  and  lined  with  tH)n- 
crete.  This  land  was  only  a  'barren 
piece  of  property,  but  it  was  a  symbol 
to  the  Mexicans'" 
The  great  part  of  the  move,  accord 
Tiig  to  Mexico,  was  that  the  most  pow 
in  the  world  would  return 


Sports  Teams'  Funds 

"  ..     .. ■.- hv  .\»i  Vi<-<>.l>ri>viH<>nt  Mike  I»e* 


By  Bruno  Forner 

In  two  separate  and  unprecedented 
moves.  Student  Council  froze  the  budg- 
ets for  football,  cross-country,  and  soc- 
cer teams. 

On  Monday,  October  19,  it  was  noted 


cattle  were  k)st  because  of  the  infec-     the 


land.    "I his."    rrifiiiJii    .said. 


tious  worm.  Scientists  from  both  coun- 
irifes  assemtfled  arid  finally  devised  a 


solution  (o  the  problem  rThe  "result 
was  the  major  elimination  of  the  screw- 
worm  disease 


ll«-      tail*",  ....". 

"had  greater  impact  on  Mexico  than 
anything  we  could  have  done." 

"  Freeman  also  menttonedthe  Waldcn- 
Mohawk  affair,  which  involved  land  at 
the  base  of  the  plateau.  Water  coul 


An^theT^xilThple  Freeman  listed  as     not  pass  through,   which   forced 


The  Ram  offense  now  began  to  re- 
ussett  them.selves  as  they  marched  52 
yards  in  -8  straight  running  plays  for 
the  score.  Coleman  went  6  yards  for 
the  score  with  8:11  left  in  the  game 


However  orie  more  Touchdown  w 
mained  for  the  Rams  to  score,  and  on 
a  sweep  with  just  6  .seconds  left  Cord- 
ell  Hawkins  scored  from  the  six.  With 
a  successful  two  point  conversion  the 
final  score  read  55-14. 


good  relations  between  the  U.S.  and 
Mexico  was  in  fl  dispute  over  the  Rio 
jGrande  river,  "Which  borders  the  cown- 
trtes. 

The  Rio  Grande,  which  Freeman  de- 
scribed as  the  "capricious Tiver."  had 
caused   great   destruction  and   waste 
over  the  years.  In  1861,  periodic  flood-. 
ing  of  the  river  resulted  in  it  being 
pushed  into  Mexico,  thereby  leaving 
Mexican  territory  on  the  US   side  of 
the  river.  For  the  next  IflO  years,  thr 
countries  argaed  about  this^  boundary. 
'I  cannot  be  proud  of  our  relations 
with  Mexico  at  that  time."  said  Free 
man.. 
During  the  course  t)f  the  discussions 


TJV?rTSn3r"SIH?ffT<!!?3Trt5ppnrtTnTTstT 
seized  the  chance  to  construct  schools, 
homes,  and  factories  on  the  controver- 
sial land.  But  in  1962.  the  appearance 


farmers  to  leave  the  area.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  drilled  a 
series- of  100  wells  to  drench  up  the  liq- 
uid from  the  bottom  of  the-wetls.  The 
water  was  the*  passed  back  into  the 
Colorado  River  at  the  same  place 
where  the  Mexicans  got  their  water. 

"The  result  was  predictable."  Free-^ 
man  stated.  The  water  being  sent  to 
Mexico  was  poisonous,  and  it  eventu- 
^aily-enlered  into  the  cotton  crops  of 
nearly  120,000  people.  

Finally,  the  situation  was  amended 
by  letting  the  water  flow  through  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  was  again  the 
work  of  both  countries  that  solved  the 

marked  that 


by  AS  Vice-President  Mike  Oevine  that 
several  organizations  had  yet  to  turn 
in  their  budgets  for  Fall  1970.  Among 
these  were  football,  cross-country  and 
soccer.  A  motion  was  made  to  freeze 
the  budgets  for  all  three  sports.-Jl_ 
passed  by  a  tally  of  12-l-«.  ^     . 

The  subject  of  card-playing  was 
brought  up  with  much  debate  ensuing. 
Since  the  lounge  in  the 'Student  Union 
Building  was  to  be  opened  the  next 
day,  it  was  suggested  that  card  playing 
be  permitted  therer  1»6t  tloran made  a' 
motion  to  abolish  gambling  in  Statlor 
Wing,  returning  it  to  use  as  a  snack 
bar,  and  using  the  student  union  lounge 
for  a  -Casino  "  The  motion  passed,  11' 


Ambassador  Fulton  Froomon 


i^^^  had     pfoblom.  and  Frepman 


cu 


these  examples  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  poisonous  water  accomplished  mir- 
acles with  Mexico. 


Freeman  also  pointed  to  the  scien- 
tific cooperation  existing  between  the 
countries,  in  the  fields  of  weather  ob- 
servatloa,  watei  plans,  tracking  sta- 
tions  of  U'S.  space Ilights.  and jnareas^ 
of  agricuUurc. 

In  a  brief  question-answer  perkjd  fol- 
lowing the  lecture.  Freeman  warned  of 
the  dangers  of  being  caught  in  Mexico 
with  drugs,  noting  that  170  Americans 
are  in  jail  in  Mexico  now,  many  of 
whom  are  still  awaiting  trial. 


1-1.  Judy  Kay  s^ffthlinhe-counctl  will 

determine  in  the  future  the  penalty  for 
those  who  play  cards  in  .Staller  Wing. 
— iudyHiay  the"  nnteri  Ihat  the  cas«-  of 
history  instructor  Quinn  Wilson  who 
substituted  for  Henry  Ingham  when  he 
was  on  ai^lt  \myvi  hoa  been  solved.  ■  ; 
Wilson  will  be  retained  as  a  full  time 
instructor,  when  Henry  Ingham  re- 
turns, 

Tom  Cleaver  said  that  bungalow  7, 
currently  used  as  an  Art  Center,  was 
vandalized  as  early  as  September  28. 
AS  Director  Art  Samuels  mentioned  T 

that   the   vandalism    ceased    after  ^ 

group  of  high   sclTool   .students   were 
caught  pilfering  from  the  bike  rack. 

Cleaver  then  motioned  that  StudeotrHT 
Council  donate  SlOO  to  the  Kent  StatH^ 
Student  Defense  Fund  and  organize  a 
table  at  the  flagpole  to  solicit  further 


funds  from  eoneerwed  stndents. 

On  October  21.  they  passed  the  mo- 
tion bv  a  9-3-2  vote. 


\ 


Editorial: 


Free  Critic  Article 


I  Dark  Heritage  I  Morgenthau 


NeedsCiarif  ication 


We  were  eenuiif«^lv  grieved  to  see  Tom  CleavefVderogatory  article  in  the  iU- 
tober  S  of  "iheVree  Critic."  We  noticed  that  many  of  the  demagogic  and 


emotional  charges  made  in  the  article  were  strictly  false^  ,rmn^..s  article 

Cleaver  supposedly  learned  last  semester,  after  writing  an  erroneous  article 

■iJli:.tj^  ilith  icr^^F-KALW  radio,  that  reporters jIq  not  accept  the  information    

^o^one  sou^^Kf^^eXce  was  jTm  Browning,  a  frustrated    The  call  of  our  forefathers 


Black,  tiie  culture  of  it 

The  sweet  and  bitter  nature  ^ 

Darkness,  darkness  of  the  past 

...  to  the  future 

The  inner  depths  of  our  surroundings  , 

Brothers  and  sisters  entwined 

The  deep  feeling  of  mutuality 

Slowly  drift  apart 

Listen,  listen,  listen ^^ — 

to  the  call 


;r„aS  X„7s.  had  to-^'SoriiT^emesler  .«l  wouM  no.  fum:ti..  c- 
»'^f;;:ii'?.^^^Sr"»2.r':2  nave,  .,V«l^i.r  i.t»r«,  b,  .  "Fr^ 


Critic"  reporter.  ^        ,. 

We  are  sorry  that  Mrs.  Dorry  CoppoletU  (not  Coppolma 


our  adviser,  was 


Froughtlnto^Thhssue^m we  realize  tKat  she  is  the  target  of  B^^^^g.'f  fes^^f; 

sion   Had  it  not  been  for  her  suggestions  based  upon  years  of  experience,  the 

Guardsman  would  have  featured:  ,•       ^  ^..t\t  iv,^ 

.  A  faded  picture  of  a  San  Quentin  jail  ceU  which  was  clipped  out  of  the 

•Chronicle.-  This  technique  not  only  yields  a  visually  repulsive  picture,  but  it  is 

unlawful  without  permission.  w-  u  i.      t-o^ifi^noiiu 

.  Several  long,  pointless  editorials  and  a  book  review  which  has  traditionally 

reviewed  the  reporter's  outlook,  not  necessarily  the  author's. 

_.  A  story  on  an  Arab  speaker.  Last  semester.  Jim  Brownmg  wrote  a  stoi7 

on  a  speech  by  Flirahim  Tauiasha.  an  Arab  speaker  who  appeared  on  ine 

^^^olfthe  week  that  the  story  appeared,  math  instructor  Tom  Walsh,  a  friend  of 
Tauiashas.  told  us  that  the  speaker  said  he  was  badly  misquoted  and  the  facts 
were  incorrect.  Tauiasha  told  Walsh  that  he  had  offered  the  reporter  his  notes 
after  the  speech,  but  was  refused  by  the  reporter  who  answered.  "I  take  my  own 

The  staff  asserts  that  Mrs.  Coppoletta  is  not  censoring  the  paper.  She  is  offer- 
ing advice  about  editorial  and  typographical  techniques  ^         „      . 

Last  semester.  Tom  Cleaver  condemned  Marc  Kovacs  after  he  physically  at- 
tacked adviser  Mar-y  Blair.  He  said  that  he  would  never  associate  with  him.  and 
often  expressed  his  violent  intentions  towards  Kovacs.  Now  Cleaver  seems  to 
want  him  back  in  the  class  and  on  the  staff.  We  cannot  imagine  why. 

Cleaver  has  been  asked  several  times  this  semester  to  submit  articles  to  the 
"Guardsman. "  At  no  time  did  he  contribute. 

Finally,  we  feel  that  Cleaver  could  have  written  a  biting  criticism  of  our  news- 
paper if  he  had  adhered  to  the  truth  and  other  standards  of  journalism.  He  made 
some  valid  observations  However,  the  abundance  of  misinformation  makes  the 
'criticism  invalid  and  the  article  in  The  Free  Critic"  a  wasted  effort.  ^ 

—Paul  Thi«M 

Turn  On  Thoughts 

It  may  be  mere  coincidence  that  the  October  31  anti  war  rally  h!  on  the  same 
day  as  Ualloween. 

Those  young  people  who  participated  in  either  of  the  festivities  some  may  call 
rwnrelated  should  take  another  look 

^  As  the  anxiously  awaiting  children  count  the  days  and  hours  for  their  magical 
jaunt  through  the'  neighborhood,  others  who  were  addressed  as  "child  "  only  a 
few  years  ago  prepare  in  anticipation  of  their  big  day:  

On  the  morn  of  the  march,  the  young  will  leave  their  homes,  toting  tfieTrbag  of 
tricks  In  the  lorm  of  placards,  banners,  and  buttond.  All  will  be  clad  in  his  own 
costume  of  intentions  and  purposes  for  taking  his  place  among  the  multitudes  of 
the  moratorium 

It  is  our  h«»pc  that  none  will  don  a  mask  to  cover  up  his  real  thoughts.  The  day 
is  n«»l  for  the  follicle  phonies  who  are  not  only  to  do  their  tricks,  but  for  those 
sincere  conscitiucN  who  search  for  the  prime  treat  of  ending  the  killing  and  con 
quests  in  a  foreign  field. 

But  even  such  wcll-mlcntioncd  assemblies  by  the  young  who  parade  through 
the  streets  can  Ik". destroyed  by  a  few  pranksters,  just  as  the  children:s  romp 
lor  Jroats  can  be  ruined  bv  the  insane  actions  of  a  few  who  throw  eggs  and  dis- 
turb uinocent  people.  We  caution  these  fools  to  stay  home  for  the  benefit  of  tho.se 
who  have  a  purpose. 

\\h^  these  meritorious  marchers  ring  the  doorbells  of  that  vast  white  hou.se 
on  um  I'l-nnSylvania  Avenue,  let  us  plead  that  the  head  of  the  household  wel- 
foiiu ■>  lliem  in  w  ith  true  conc-erii.  As  they  open  up  theii^ags  of  zeal  and  expros- 

ith  rpli-v<-nt  Ihoii^iTTrTiiul  iimlrrslandl"  ■ 


Remember  the  color  of  ouTminds 
It  is  as  permanent  as  the  earth  stands 
From  the  grassy  jungles  to  the  crowded 

ghettoes 
The  deep  black  '  \..,-.  . 

The  hurt  the  pain 7- '■ — '— 

Anger  and  love 

Our  children 

An  unending  struggle  for  the  black 

identity 
Yes.  the  black  mind 
The  black  body 
Unite  brothers  and  sisters 
Unite  as  one 
Stand. 


Appearance 

Hans  Morgenthau.  noted  author  and 
expert  on  foreign  policy,  spoke  at  City- 
College  last  Thursday. 

Morgenthau  said  that  the  Truman 

Doctrine  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
the  United  States!  ioreign  policy  diffi 
culties.  He  explained  that  the  nation  is 
still  operating  under  the  1947  j^licy 
^rtllch  Is  obsolete  In  this  day  and  age, 

Communism,  he  said,  was  a  serious 
threat  to  the  country  twenty  years  ago. 
but  today  comnrjunism  comes  in  many  ^ 
varieties.  People  who  express  fear  of 
the  old  idea  of  communism  are  "using 
rhetoric  to  campaign  against  an  irtsti- 


1 

Promises  Can  Be  Forgotten 


-Mike  Mitk-off ,  Draft  Counselor 


By  Matt  Nelson 
Tliere  Is  a  draft  counselor  on  the  City 


Hold  your  black  head  up 

Stand  for  the  color 

The  peace  of  mind 

Rise  for  the-power 

Before,  before 

Your  time  to  be  a  forefather. 

-Linda  Webb 

Mailliard 


tution  which  is  a  figment  of  the  imagi 
nation,"  Morgenthau  said. 

Domestic  problems  are  more  impor- 
tant to  Morgenthau  than  the  threat  of 
communism,  however, ,  he  does  not 
think  that  "law  and  order"  is  the  an- 
swer. 
"By  'trying  to  solve  otir  problems 
-with  law  and  order,  we  will  satisfy  our- 


selves  for  two  weeks,"  he  said. 

Morgenthau  mentioned  (he  pointless- 
ness  of  the  nuclear  arms  race,  saying 
that  there  is  no  point  in  building  to  de 
stroy  a  nation  ten  times  over  because 
it  is  able  to  destnoy  yours  Hve  times 
over. 

Another  American  shortcoming,  Mor 
genthau  said,  is  its  presidents,  quoting 
Presidents   Nixon   and   Johnson  wlio 
said,  "1  will  not  be  the  first  President 
to  lose  a  war." 

When  asked  how  America's  foreign 
policy  was  ever  to  be  changed,  Morgen 
thau  opened  his  eyes  in  astonishment. 

"I've  talked  and  written  my  head 
off,  "  he  said,  "and  nothing  has  hap- 
pened except  my  biography  is  longer 
than  it  should  be." 


,i<M>.  mi  lnuMi  llw  matitwr  can  till  them  wi 


Congressman  William  Mailliard 

Congressman  William  S.  Mailliard. 
who  represents  the  congressional  dis- 
trict encompassing  City  College,  spoke 
in  the  college  theater  on  Tuesday.  Oc- 
tober 27.' 

The  sixth  congressional  distrk-t  in- 
cludes the  western  half  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  southern  .Marin  county.  Mail- 
liard has  repwsenled  his  constituents 
in  Washington  since  19.i2  when  he  was 
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coHege  eampus.  HlTnameTs  "Mike  Mlt 
roff  and  he  is  a  student. 

Mitroff  s  office  is  in  B-5.  the  Experi- 
mental College,  where  he  talks  to  slu- 
_ctents  and  flffers  important  informa^ 
tion  concerning  draft  laws  and  ipetRods 
of  dealing  Jiuth  the  Selective  Service 
board.       — ^ — 

Something  that  Mitroff  emphasizes 
t^that  all  correspondence  with  the 
draft  board  should  be  sent  by  certified 
or  registered  mail,  return  receipt  re- 
quested. By  keeping  the  mail  receipts, 
it  can  be  proved  that  the  board  re- 
ceived correspondence  which  they  may 
_bave  lost  af^rwards. 

it  is  also  advisable  to  mail  forms  and 
letters  rather  than  presenting  them 
personally  at  the  local  board,  Mitroff 
says,  even  if  it  is  nearby.  In  a  court 
^ase,  mail  receipts  can  be  evidence 
that  a  certain  form  was  returned  or  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  board.  Accord- 
ing to  Mitroff,  records  are  not  kept  of 
oral  transactions  and  promises  can 
often  bei  forgotten.. 

Mitroff  urges  that  all  correspondence 
with  the  board  be  typed  in  at  least 
triplicate  to  avoid  confusion,  to  use  in 
futur-  dealings  with  Selective  Service, 
or  to  replace  information  lost  from  files 
or  in  the  mad 

People  applying  for  an  II-S  deferment 
must  be  full  time  students  carrying  no 
less  than  U^z  units  per  semester  and 


and  Paul  Thiele 

completing  no  less  than  30  units  in  one 
year.        .  — 

To  officially  obtain  a  ,11-S  deferment, 
a  student  should  have  signed  a  yellow 
selective  service  card  on  the  day  of 
registration  (form  109).  Then  he  must 
mail  a  letter  to  the  board  requesting  a 
104  form  which  he  will  complete  apid 


return  to  the  board 

Mitroff  reminds  possible  conscien- 
tious objectors  that  they  must  be 
against  all  wars  and  killing. 

"In  June  of  ttis  year,  "  Mttroff  said,- 
"they  decided  that  if  a  person  has  deep 
feelings  which  are  moral  feelings,  they 
are  really  religious  feelings  inside  the, 
person.  Now  a  peu^n  can  sign  for  a' 
CO  deferment  as  religiously  or  morally 
opposed  to  fighting  or  killing  in  any 
war." 

Mitroff  believes  that  men  of  the  past 
were  more  susceptible  to  the  draft  Ise- 
cause  they  were  not  informed  about 
the  laws. 

"A  man  who  sees<a  draft  counselor," 
Mitroff  said,  "is  more  informed  and  is 
stating  the  laws  to  the  draft  board. 
Therefore,  he's  being  treated  as  a  dif- 
ferent person." 

Mitroff  is  available  in  B-5  irom  12-1 
p.m.  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fri- 
day and  from  11  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  He  invites  peo- 
ple to  phone  him  at  home  on  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday  nights  from  7  to  10  p.m. 
at  668-9036. 


Mike  Mitroff  •xpiain*  Hw  complexities  of  !*»•  draft  in  B-5 

Phofo  by  Gary  Delucchi 


'In  Days  of  Old  IVhen 
Knights  Were  Bold .. .' 


Engineering  Awards 


i^ — tir<.t  eleeU-d  to  the  House  wt  K<»pre>.tint. 


versions  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment .  * 

I-n<nrh.nMt.>ly    Ih.- (;iiardSm:tlHtaili. 


Cari  Proiette,  D.  C  Reid  of  Standard  01l,*ob.rt  Actis 
'  and  James  Holman 

Carl  Proielte.  Robert  Actis  and  James  llolman  are  the  recipients  of  $100  schol 
arships  awarded  by  Standard  Oil  of  t  alifornia.  n„.^hank-al  enm- 

Proiette  received  his  scholarship  for  bcmg  an  outstanding  mechanK:al  cnw 
neeHng  student  Actis  was  considered  outstanding  m  electronic  U^hnology.  and 
HoS  was  "he  Vop  student  ,n  the  pre-tecbnicalprogram  ^iWashmgton  High 

^'Fngineering  department  chairmen  James  Sihon  said  that  "ff^rinR  "^''"'r';. 
shins  tohbos  pre  technical  students  at  either  (iaiileo  or  Washington  high 
:Xols  cl'uld  iuild'studen.  enthusiasm  for  the  engineering  curnculums  in  those 
Ki^  setioonrsmd^  tit?  t  oHege 


By  Matt  Nelson 
Sword  duels  reminiscent  of  the  days 
of  chivalry  are  still  alive  today.  Fenc- 
ing, one  of  the  world's  most  exuber- 
ant sports,  is  taught  on  campus  by  an 
expert. 

'  "Movies  and  television  often  show 
one  man  against  fifty  in  a  duel,"  saW 
City  CoUege  fencing  instructor.  Ferenc 
Marki.  "This  fencing  is  not  played  by 
the  rules.  The  actor  is  trying  to  empha- 
size the  idea  of  killing.  " 

•The  main  rule  of  fencing.  "  Marki 
continued,  "is  to  be  well  disciplined, 
not  to  hurt  the  partner,  and  to  imagine 
a  target  to  aim  at  or  to  touch  if  the 
sword  is  sharp. 

Ferenc  Marki  is  from  Budapest, 
Hungary  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in- 
structors of  fencing  to  be  found  The 
I  combination  of  his  rich  accent  and  ver- 
satility create  an  aura  of  debonairness. 
He  graduated  from  Fencing  Master 
Academy  College  in  193.5. 

Fencing  became  an  international 
sport  in  the  thirties,  according  to 
Marki.  The  uniform  worn  by  its  par- 
ticipants is  white  and  bulky.  A  mask  is 


Fondnfl  instructor  Ferenc  Marki 

— ^      Photo  by  Gary  Delucchr- 


D.  C.  Held,  coordinator  of  professional  empioymem 


fur  Standard  Oil.  prem' 


LMited 


Important! 


Xi'.it  Mmiday  and  Tw  wiuy  i 
vember  2  and  .J.  are  holidays  for 
Citv  College  students. 

The  Academic  Senate'  of  the  col 


worn  for  facial  protection. 

Marki  said  that  fencing  is  a  very 
healthy  sport. 

"Fencing  can  help  the  heart  concen- 
tration, the  lung  time  concentration, 
and  it  can  build  alertness  and  confi- 
dence." 

New  Seal 
For  College 

The  present  seal  of  City  College  may 

bf    roolaccti   l>v    a    new   one.    Sni(l«-nt 


{ ■ouiicil  iminUr  .Mailin  Poon  is  luoK- 
iim  into  theniatter.^"         "  • 

In  keepniii  with  the  spirit  of  the  new 
tcuiinuimlv    tiilli-^'.r  ili.-^lncl.   tlKlv   jfe 


.\iul  of  course  there  are  those  who  simply  become  disturbed  at  the  sight  of  the 
ytiuui{  ninnjnu  through  the  streets  They  turn  off  the  lights  in  their  shallow 
minds,  and  rcfu>e  to  answer  the  knock  on  the  door  of  human  compassion. 


rhe  UTitnp  fflily  tiavP  tn  dmlge  the  hatchet  ot  the  numhtT-tww.man  in  Wii^hiwR- 
ton  and  other  promiscuous  protractors  of  provm-ation.  but  if  tfieir  real  purposi*  is 
remeinbiTed,  they  cannot  iH>  faulted.  

Their  Hiillom-fii  will  be  one  of  .)ov  if  the  steps  of  peace  can  »hl climbed,  and 


ulil\es.  -    -     - 

Conijressman  Mailliard  is  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Merchant  .Ma^ 


not  include  coverage  of  his  lectuir 
this  issue  due  to  the  earlier  di'adlinf 
date    However,   his   addres.>  and  .w 
to  the  quc.-<tion3  will  bo  Fwpuilri: 


mavlK"  that  means  it  reallv  i.s  no^ coincidence  after  all.  —Joe  Konte 


rmes  and   1-  isheries  COt»mltlt'0.  mid  ■■  J'W'er.'s  to  the  que 
also  sits  on  fhi--Foreign  Affairs  Com-     in.  the  next  issue.  —  _-— ?: 

mittee.  He  wa.s  chosen  to  Ik-  a  member         .Mailliard    is   currently-  n»nnwi-4i. 
of  the  I lousc-Sepatt-  Conference  Corp-     ^''/'^IJi'"     against     DemcKrat     Ru.v>>C" 
miltce  to  iron  out  differences   in  tlie      MlttTT  . 


.hea-.Ji:...'a;:i;i\;;;^n;anS;;ng  d.p.nn,on,  «.,™u,»n  lunch..,, 

Accommodating  Bank 


sev«^ral'Ueiik&-agUJlI 


By  Shirley 
"The    student    Accounting    Office. 
otherwise  known  as  the  Student  Bank. 
sliuuhl  not  br  contused  with  Kenneth 


Fogarino  "  ', 

limitp^l  '"'^•^■■<"  "f  the  amount  of  funds 


Castellino's  Financial  Aid'  Office,  _ 
stated  Carl  Anderson,  accounting  and 
office  manager  for  the  college's  bank. 

The  bank,  located  in  p:-207.  handles 

jts  for  aH  City  College  clubs  and 

organizations  These  are  called  accom- 
modation accounts."  Whenever  aclnb 
holds  a  money-making  activity,  the  fi- 
nances are  deposited  into  an  accommo- 
dation account.  Anderson  said 

Another  account  that  belongs  to  the 
Associated    Students    comprises    pro 
ceeds  from  the  college's  vending  ma 
chines,  bookstore,  drama  productions 
and  other  student  activities. 


which  are  set  borth  by  the  Associated 
indents.  I'rcsenljy.  the  Student  Coun- 


devote  two  days  to  political  pur 

^jxisus  .such  as  campaigning  for  a 

candidate,  influencing  people,  and 

I'Utiiig  ui  the  November  ',i  general 


cil  appropriates  $'200  consisting  orruncls 
fTom  AS  card  sales  to  be  used  by  stu- 
dents wishing  to  cash  checks.  No  two- 
party  checks  may  be  cashed. 

•Students  may  cash  their  checks  be- 
tween the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 
dailv  while  faculty  members  may  casli 
theirs  between  9  and  11 .4.5  a.m.  and  be 
iween  12:15  and  3:30  p.m.  each  day. 
according  to  Theresa  LowU\er,  a  cash- 
ier at  the  bank.  ■' 

SMAIX  LOANS^       ~^ 


election. 

— We  lit;pif.thJtX'ity  College  aTu- 
dents^  will  u.se  the  two  days  lor 
their  intended  purposes— and  may 
the  liest  men  alid  women  win 

-The  Staff 


inlerest  on  campus  in  crealing  a  i/i-w 
seal  thcM   wioujd  Ik-  reprcsciAiMi^i^-- 
this  spirit.         ■  Ti 

P(H)n  said  that  a  committee  wilt  by 


lormed  to-jjce  that  a  iie«-seal  is-de- 
,sit,'ned.  .X  contest   may  Ik'  held  in  as- 


Piono  Music 

Robert  Sheldon.  City  College  piano 
-accompanist,  will  play  works  of  Chopin 


-•sociation  with  the  .\rls  drtKtrtmfHt-on- 
this.  ,\ny  student  can  submit  designs 
for  the  seal.  Also,  an  award  may  be 
offered.   Details  liave  yet  to  be  con- 

JQrmed^ 

The  current   seal   was  designed  ~tir 
19.=>4  uwler  the  su|X'rvi.sion  of  then  stu- 
dent activities  director— Ralph  Hills- 
man.  It  is  the  only  seal  that  has  been 
used  in  the  history  of  this  college. 


CHECK  CASHING 

Student  body  card  holders  may  have 
checks  cashed  in  any  amount  up  to  the 
$10  limit.  Check  cashing  privileges  are 


If  a  student  needs  to  borrow  money 
for  lunch  or  if  he  loses  a  book  and  has 
4o  buy  a  new  one.  he  may  see  Dean  of 
Women  Edna  Pope.  Dean  of  Men.  Wil 
lis  Kirk,  both  in  E-106.  or  if  he  is  a,  vet- 
eran. Robin  Dunn  of  veteran  affai^-s  in 
E-202.  From  them  he  can  obtain  a  note 


and  5l^huinann  »ii  Thursday.  October 
29  at  11  a  m  The  concert  will  take 
place  in  room  133  jf  the  Arts  building 


Hillel  Club  Meets 

Hai«l  Club,  a  Jewish  organization 


saying  that  he  needs  to  borrow  the 
money,  the  bank  will  then  appropriate' 
the  funds  to  the  student. 


on  campus,  meets  every  Tuesday  ar 
11  a.m.  in  room  311  of  the  Arts  build- 
ing. 
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After  coming  off  a  smashing  30-21 
come-from-behind  victor>'  over  the~La- 
ney  Eagles,  the  Rams  were  shot  down 
21-7  by  the  College  of  San  Mateo  Bull- 
dogs. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  Rams  w«;re 
-Stunned  early  by  the  visillni  Lanej 
Eagles.  On  their  first  series  of  downs 
the  Eagles  drove  75  yards  in  14  plays. 
Going  in  for  the  first  Eagle  score  was 
Laney  quarterback  Bruce  Bergstrom 
who  sneaked  over  from  the  one. 

The  Rams  finally  tied  up  the  game 


when  they  capped  an  Vl-yard  drive  with 
a  4-yard  jaunt  by  running  back  Floyd 
Coleman.  The  Ram  score  took  15  plays 
and  left  3:47  to  go  before  the  half. 

But  within  ]ut>\  29  of  the  half.  F:agle 
passer  Bruce  Bergstrom  scored  again. 
Bergstrom  starting  from  his  own  41  be- 
gan whizzing  passes  to  his  receivers 
like  a  Johnny  Cnitas.  After  throwing  a 
couple  of  10  yarders  to  his  ends,  he 
lofted  a  13-yard  pass  to  Laney  end  Rich 
Baker  for  the  score. 

Going  into  the  second  half  the  Ram 
offense  just  couldn't  get  onto  the  right 
track.  After  being  continuously  stymied 
and  stalled  by  a  tough  Eagle  line,  the 
Rams  were  repeatedly  forced  to  punt. 

Still  down  14-7  in  the  third  quarter, 
Hinigh  lji.'gaii  t»4eoK  even  wuise  when 
Eagle  halfback  Fred  Elston  returned  a 
Larry  llaren  punt  63  yards.  Taking  the 
ball  on  the  Ram  16.  Bergstrom.  in  four 
^  plays,  scored  Irom  live  .yards  6i 
Now.  with  6:33  left  in  the  third  quar- 
ter, the  Eagles  were  leading  the  Rams 
21-7,  and  in  the  Ram  bleachers  morale 
was  reaching  an  all-time  low  of  0.0. 


Two  plays  later.  Gross  himself  car- 
ried the  pigskin  over  from  11  yards  out. 
The  score  now  read  2M4  Laney.  but  the 
momentum  of  the  game  had  now 
switched  toward 4he  Rams. 
,  The  Ram  defense  took  control  and 
just  demolished  the  Laney  offense,^_ 
sendling  them  back  reeliog  with  losses. 

With  the  quick  turnover  in  posses- 
sion, the  Ram  offense  hit  the  Eagles 
head-on.  with  the  pass.  Gross  hit  three 
straight  passes,  but  the  curtains  began 
to  drop  as  he  was  intercepted  by  de- 
fensive back  Anthony  Limbrick  on  the 
Eagle  11 

Undaunted  by  the  turnover  the  Ram 
defense  crushed  Bergstrom  into  the 
end  zone  fur  a  safety. 

On  th^^ensuing  kick.  Floyd  Coleman 
returne(Mr-24  yards  to  the  Laney  41. 
Through  the  air  the  Rams  worked 
their  way  down  to  the  30,  when  on  a 
first  down  play.  Oross  dropped  back- 
for  the  pass  and  sprinted  dow  n  th*-  side- 
line to  elude  the  rush. 

Losing  his  blockers.  Oross  was  hit 
head-on  by  the  safety  whom  Oross 
dragged  forward  for  4  more  yards  be- 
fore being  downed  on  the  one. 

On  the  next  play  halfback  Darrel 
Mitchell  plunged  over  tv  set  the  .score 
at  n  21  Rani-i. 

Again,  the  defense  stopped  the 
Eagles  cold.  On  the  Ram's  first  play 
from  scrimmage.  Darrel  Mitchell  took 
a  handoff  and  burned  the  Laney  de- 
fense for  a  72-yard  touchdown,  and 
with  that  score  the  Rams  wrapped  up 
their  fourth  grid  victory  of  the  season. 

The  Ram  defense  shut  off  Laney's 
ground  attack  so  well  that  Laney  had 
only  68  yards  in  rushes. 


heard  about  the  win.  now  hear  about 
the  loss. 

The  Rams,  if  they  were  to  have  a 
really  solM  shot  at  the  Conference 
title,  had  to  win  against  the  BulMogs  of 
San  Mateo,  but  the  fortunes  of  war 
were  against  the  Rams  last  Saturday 
"arCSM  Stadium. 

The  Rams  scored  first  blood  as  they 
marched  86  yards  with  Floyd  Coleman 
plunging  in  from  the  three  for  the 
score. 

After  that  the  closest  the  Ram,s  ever 
came  to  paydirt  was  on  the  one,  but 
e«en  there  they  were  slapped  with  a  15- 
yard  holding  penalty. 

After  holding  CSM  scoreless  in  the 
fif-st  quarter,  the  Rams  gave  up  a 
touchdown  in  each  6f  the  other  quar- 
ters. This  time  the  Rams  just  couldn't 


sustain  any  threatening  drives  after 
the  first  quarter. 

With  9:39  in  the  second  quarter,  CSM 
passer  Wayne  Willis  hit  Frank  Ander- 
son on  a  22-yard  touchdown  pass. 

CSM  running  back  Tom  Cozart  went 
{-yards  on  a  sweep  for  another  score. 
— The'  game  was  finally  busted  wide- 
open  when  CSM  flanker-halfback  Tom 
Scott  returned  a  punt  76  yards  for  a 
touchdown. 

The  game,  up  into  the  fourth  quarter, 
was  a  tough  defensive  battle.  High- 
lighting the  Ram  defensive  unit  was 
cornerback  Vern  Thomas'  4  intercep- 
tions against  CSM. 

A  key  factor  in  the  game-  was  the 
tough  CSM  rush  which  permitted  only 
58  yards  in  the  air  on  5  passes. 


Ram  Soccer  Team  Must  Win 
All  or  Else  Out  as  Contenders 


What  was  billed  as  a  very  promising 
soccer  season  is  now  on  a  taut  tight- 
rope. If  the  Ram  soccer  team  is  to 
cross  this  tightrope,  they  must  win 
every  one  of  their  remaining  10  games, 
and  if  they  don't  the  Rams  will  be  def- 
initely out  of  contention. 
.,  According  to  Soccer  Coach  Roy  Died- 
?n.  the  Rams  were  thrown  into 
this  position  by  the  loss  of  two  league 
gHHteir: — Diederiehtwn  said  the  only 
game  the  team  should  have  really  lost 
was  the  Skyline  game.  The  score  was 
6-1  Skyline. 

.However  the  coach   said  the  team 


should  never  have  lost  to  doormat. 
Diablo  Valley,  who  won  by  a  score  of 
2-1. 

The  Rams,  if  they  are  to  stay  in  con- 
tention, must  therefore  win  every  one 
of  their  games  since  both  Canada  and 
Skyline  are  undefeated. 

Even  though  the  Rams  are  solid  in 
talent,  the  teams  general  enthusiasm 
and  aggressiveness  has  dropped. 

If  the  team  doesn't  Iwunce  back  the 
whole  season  will  have  gone  down  the 
drain.  However  Coach  Diederich.sen 
thinks  they  will. ^^^__ 


VERSUS  CSM 

Here  conies  the  bad  news  now. 


you 


Friday 

Saturday 

Tuesday 

P'riday 

Friday 

Tuesday 

Thursday 


October  30 
October  31 
November  3 
^iovember  6 
November  13 
November  17 
November  19 


3:00 
11:00 
3:00 
3.00 
3:00 
3:00 
3:00 


Away  Marin  College 

Away  Pacific  ( Stockton  > 

Balboa  West  Valley 

Away  Canada  College 

Away  Skyline 

Balboa  Ohione 

Balboa  Diablo  Valley 


Cross-Country  Team 


All  of  a  sudden,  though,  the  defense 
Irtcli  hart  been  gmrfgingiy  -gHrttig  ^^ 
yards  to  Laney  throughout  the  after- 
noon, stiffened  and  started  throwing 
back  the  Eagles  for  losses. 
-  After  an  Eagle  punt-,  the  Ram  of- 
Tehselook  to  the  field  and  an  explosion 
began  to  brew. 

Ram  quarterback  hrank  uross  came 
out  slinging  for  three  back-to-back  first 
downs.  The  highlight  of  his  drive  was 
when  ho  had  to  scramble  out  of  the 
pocket;  Running  to  the  ripl.  a  Laney^ 
tackier  caught   him,  but  Oross  spun 
around    and    t)roke    the    tackle    and 
-headed  iowanf  ttftyljgft  ftwwwg  v^:± 
swerving   way.   Oross  stutter-stepped 
by  one  Eagle,  cut  up  field  to  his  left 
and  broke  the  grasp  of  a  tackier  s  out- 
stretched arm,  and  was  finally  brought 
down  on  the  Laney  8 
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An  available  counseling  job  at  City  Col- 
lege this  semester  has  caused  a  heated  dis- 
pute between  student  groups  on  campus 
and  the  chairman  of  the  counseling 
department,  Don  Marcus. 

The  situation  began  just  before  0ie  be- 
ginning of  the  Fall  1970  semester  when  stu- 
dent groups  such  as  the  Asian  Assoclattou 
for  Unity,  (AAU)  CWnese  Cultural  Qub 
and  Chinese  Students  Association  learned 
ifaatn  counseling  position  was  open. 

These  groups  suggested  to  the  ad- 
ministration that  an  oriental  counselor  be 
hired  due  to  the  high  ratio  of  Asian  stu- 
dents to  Asian  counselors,  approximately 
1:3570,  a  figure  which  represents  one 
oriental  counselor,  Mrs.  Margaret  Lum,  to 
some  3570  Asian  students,  the  largest 
minority  group  on  campus  composing  28 
per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment. 

The  college  administration  agreed  that 
an  oriental  counselor  was  necessary  and 
ordered  the  counseling  department's  in- 
terviewing conmiittee  to  interview  appli- 
cants. At  the  same  time,  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents had  already  interviewed  Dr.  Wai- 
Yin  Syn,  a  man  with  a  Ph.I>ifrEdu€at»onal 
Administration  and  a  minor  in 
Psychology,  whom  they  found  to  be  ex- 
tremely understanding  and  easy  to  talk  to. 
He  is  also  fluent  in  Cantonese,  his  native 
language,  enabling  him  to  communicate 
with  immigrant  students.  He  was  an  im- 
migrant student  himself. 

Dr.  Dudley  Vasuda,  sponsor  of  the  AAU, 
submitted  Syn's  name  to  the  interview 
conuaittee  for  consideration.  From  this 
pohit,  differences  of  opinion  branched  off. 
According  to  Don  Marcus,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  AAU  were  invited  to  a  meeting 
of  the  interview  committee  to  offer  their 
opinions  of  Syn.  However,  the  letter 
Marcus  sent  to  Yasuda  inviting  him  to  the 
meeting  was  never  answered  and  in  a  tele- 
phone conversation  with  AAU  official, 
Dennis  Fong,  Marcus  said  that  Fong  felt 
"it  probably  would  not  be  wise  to  arrange 
a  meeting  because,  in  the  long  run,  it 
might  prove  disadvantageous  to  Dr.  Syn." 
Herb  Gunthar  of  Eipprimftntal  CffUtge 


Oriental  Counselor 
Qualified  by  Camp 


Don  Marcus 

and  the  AAU  complained  that  Marcus  did 
indeed  send  a  written  invitation  to  Yasuda, 
but  never  to  the  students  themselves. 

Fong  said  that  he  never  said  anything 
like  that,  rather  it  was  another  member  of 
the  AAU  who  did  not  have  the  right  to 
speak  for  the  entire  club.  He  added  that  the 
AAU  had  been  waiting  for  Marcus  to  send 
a  letter  to  the  AAU  giving  the  specific  date 
and  time  of  the  meeting,  information 
which  was  not  included  in  the  letter  sent  to 
Yasuda. 

On  September  10  and  11,  the  counseUng 
department  interviewed  twenty  applicants 
and  the  first  four  choices  were,  hi  order, 
Steven  Wong,  Mrs.  Sarah  Woog,  Welling- 
ton Chu,  and  Dr.  Syn. 

The  traditional  policy  followed  by  the 
counseling  department  is  to  recommend 
only  the  top  two  applicants  to  the  ad- 
ministration for  employment  so  that  the 
person  that  the  department  really  wants 
has  a  better  chance  of  being  employed. 

Therefore,  either  Steven  Wong  or  Sarah 
Wong  would  have  been  hired. 


Chosen  Pound  Not 
us  Asian  Groups 

Upon  learning  the  department's  choices, 
_ie  A«»«"  ftiMi»nt«  interviwed  the  top 
three.  Their  conclusions  were  that  Steven 
Wong  was  really  not  qualified  because  he 
related  poorly  to  them  and  had  a  poor 
command  of  Cantonese.  Sarah  Wong  wis 
considered  satisfactory,  but  not  excellent, 
and  Wellington  Chu  did  not  appear  for  the 
interview. 

Disagreements  arose  when  the  Asian 
students  asked  Marcus  to  break  tradition 
and  follow  the  Academic  Senate's  rule 
requiring  a  minimum  of  two  recommenda- 
tions for  each  open  position.  This  would 
have  brought  Syn  back  into  the  picture. 
•  On  October  28,  Student  Council  sent  a 
letter  to  Marcus  asking  him  to  break  the 
department's  tradition  and  recommend 
Dr.  Syn. 

"We  are  caught  in  a  time  when  ob- 
stinance  and  tradition  have  little,  if  any, 
place."  the  letter  said. 

"If  a  certain  group  wants  us  to  change 
our  decision  after  we  turn  in  the  two  names 


with  Dean  of  Students  Jokn  Brady  frecxlBg 
the  job  uBtfl  students  and  administration 
can  reach  an  agreeable  setttement 

According  to  Marcus,  a  r©4nterview  is 
inevitable  l)ecause  a  counselor  is 
desperately  needed.  He  also  said  that  two 
or  three  Asian  student  repreaentativea  «UL 
be  allowed  to  sit  in  during  the  next  inter- 
vi^  to  Usten  and  ask  questiofa,  but  not  to 
vote  no  applieanta. 


to    the    administration,'"    Marcus   said, 
"there's  not  a  darn  reason  why  we  should. 
Maybe  another  group  wants  us  to  go  t(L 
number  six  on  the  list.  There's  an  im- 
portant matter  of  principle  here." 

Steve  Nakajo,  a  member  of  AAU,  be- 
lieves that  Marcus  is  not  interested  in  who 
relates  better  to  Asian  students. 

"The  only  reason  we're  not  getting  any- 
where is  because  Marcus  is  afraid  to  let 
the  students  say  who  they  want  as  a  coun- 
selor." Nakajo  said. 

Fong  had  a  similar  opinion  of  the  coun- 
seling department. 

"We've  been  working  for  four  months 
and  the  man  who  Is  best  qualified  is  not 
being  hired  because  the  dinosaur  counsel- 
ing department  is  afraid  of  being  shaken 
out  of  its  status  as  a  retirement  farm  for 
former  teachers,"  Fong  said. 

Presently  the  situation  Is  deadlocked 


Herb  Gunther 


Poor  Grades  May  ^Be 
Raised-^Less  " 

*«»  elfertte«we  the  severity  nt  the       For  such  an  exclusion  to  be  gr«^n|»5[J| 
^n-«n  eHoriw«aae  w»  ■**"""£.'"„,         *  T  _» .  w».,v ~^mrviot<wi  a  minimum 


ollege  Expanding 


penalties  caused  by  poor  grades,  City  Col- 

courses  and  exclusion  of  D,  F,  and  I 
grades,  according  to  Donald  Marcus, 
chairman  of  the  Counseling  Department. 

The  new  policy  on  repeated  courses, 
which  applies  to  courses  repeated  after 
July  1, 1970,  allows  studento  to  repeat  any 
courses  at  City  College  up  to  a  maximum 
of  15  units  and  to  count  only  the  last  grades 
earned  for  units  attempted,  units  com- 
pleted,, cumulative  grade  points,  and 
grade-point  average. 

The  new  policy  on  exclusion  of  grades  al- 
lows a  student  tinder  certain   circum 


Photb  by  Ted  Lyau 

Top:    George    Ricker,    Ernie    Jeong,    Paul    Brickley,    Darrel   Bottom:6ilRocha,BobNarvel,LarryShields,RodolfoNarvaez, 
Jeong,  Camassou  Phillips,  Harry  Fong,  Coach  La«j  Vasquez.   Dwayne  Hammond,  Fred  Bratcher,  Terry  Mislen. 


stances  to  exclude  up  to  a  maximum  of  15 
units  in  computing  units  attempted,  units 
completed,  cumulative  grade  points,  and 
pade-point  average. 


Student  must  have  completed  a  minimum 
fit  15  units, with  at  least  a  2.50  g.p.a.  or  a 

"minimum  of  30  "units  with "aTTeiSrT^2:t» 
g.p.a.  after  receiving  the  D,  F,  or  1  grades 
to  be  excluded. 

Marcus  emphasiied  that  the  appUcation 
of  these  new  poUcies  is  not  automatic.  He 
stated  that  students  who  wish  to  take  ad- 

-  vantage  of  these  procedures  must  file  a 
petition  in  the  Registrar's  office  to  line  out 
the  fU^t  attempt  after  a  course  has  been 
repeated  or  to  exclude  courses  after  the 
required  g.p.a.  has  been  achieved. 

Because  these  policies  have  not  been 
adopted  by  all  coUeges,  Marcus  warned 
that  students  who  are  planning  to  transfer 
to  other  colleges  should  <?heck  wiUi  the 
tra..sfer  college  to  determine  whether  it 
will  count  the  first  attempt  or  the  excluded 
courses  in  computing  g.p.a. 


x 

V 


This  is  an  offer  made  voluntarily  by  tiie 
counseling  department  and  is  not  a  rule 
governing  college  hiring  committees. 

Marcus  feels  that  Steven  Wong  is  an  ex- 
tremely competent  counselor.  He  has  a 
PhD  in  psychology  and  is  an  excellent 
one-to-one  counselor. 

"it's  not  like  we're  Ulklng  about  some- 
one who's  a  complete. misfit,"  Qflarcus 

said. 

Dennis  Fong  said  that  Asian  groups  on 
the  campus  think  that  Dr.  Syn  is  by  far  the 
best  candidate  and  that  every  group  pre- 
fers him  to  Steven  Wong. 

"We've  always  wanted  quality  and  will 
not  settie  for  less,"  Fong  said,  adding, 
"There  is  nothing  personal  against  Steven 

^Ong."  tMM>»o«  by  Gory  D«lucehi) 


l^st  week,  construction  began  on  the  Creative  Art,  Extension  in  the  former  fac- 
ulty parking  lot.  The  building  will  comprise  brand  new  television  and  radio  stu- 
dios, music  practice  rcwms,  and  20  classroom*.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  buiW^ 
ing  is  $1,511,000  and  the  completion  date  is  approximotely  two  years  away. 
The  faculty  now  has  exclusive  parking  rights  in  the  former  student  lot  on  Judson 
Avenue.  
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Joe  Konte 


Calloused  Group  Plays  God 


Thf  infantilt  iinpSin  n/ •pohtuui  tv^f^^     '^i   ,       Thg  falgQd.jiains.6iLU>e^«ment  ar^^^ 


recently  uppearrd  on  many  of  ihif  bvildtngs  on 
aimpui  IS  an  insult  to  the  itndents  of  Cit\  College 
ofStin  Francisco.  _ 

If  the  vandals  who  »  careleaK  scribbled  their 
—thoughts  on  the  college  walb^  had  uaed  poMtive 
methods  of  communicanon,  such  as  leaflets,  corres- 
pondence to  the  Guardsman  or  a  local  newspaper, 
or  a  rally,  they  would  ha%e  undoubtedly  gained 
more  sympathy  and  exposure  m  the  community. 
There  is  nothing  positive  about  pamtmg  slogans 

on  walls.  People  who  sympathue  with  Angela  Davis 

will  probably  maintain  the  same  attitude,  but  petv 
f  pie  who  reject  the  cause  will  reject  it  more,  and 
those  in  the  middle  will  more  than  likely  turn 
against  it  completely.  This,  of  course  is  polariza- 
tion. 

Many  people  feel  that  the  nation  is  polarized.  The 
vandais  who  operated  on   City  College  arejn  no 
— ivtiy  showing  intfUigenl  political  though,'  and  are 
contributing  to  the  existing  communication  break- 

down.    We  are  not   hecessarUy  pinning  the   blame 

upon  City  College  students,  however. 

It  might  ix-  wise  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
iionCitN  CA)llcgf  studt-nts  .»s  the  perpetrators  or 
ami  Angela  Davis  people  attempting  to  divert  th<; 
blame  upon  hti  sympathizers.  If  this  is  the  case,  the 
v.uuials  are  horrible  pt-rvcrted  cieatures. 

What  mdiivi-  touid  jx-ople  have  lor  spraying 
Nli»>^aMs  un  u>llcgf  buildings?  It  is  so  easy  to  make 
llpilli<>H^  felt  through  the  various  printed  media  at 
Ciu  Coliigi-  that  wi- doubt  if  the  |ki pet lators  cared 
ax  much  .ilxjui  .\ngera  D.nW  Iricdoni  as  ilic\  diti 
.iJMHit  delating  Clity  C>>llcge  buildings. 


visible,  but  the  stains  on  the  memories  of  many 
Americans  are  indelible,  unable  to  forget  that  tragic 
day  at  Kent  State.  The  four  deaths  occurred  over 
seventeen  months  ago,. but  in  this  case,  time  will  not 
4teal  the  wxiundsT— 


they  weretiot  in  the  mood  lb  play  games. 

rheir  Qb|e«h«  wis,  of  course,  lo  stop  this  sensed 

less  violence.  So  what  did  they  do? ... 

When  the  smoke  from  the  deadly  voJltr^jcleared, 


four  students  lay  dead,  and  six  others  were  wounded, 
-one  being  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down^. 


A  grand  jury  from  Portage  County,  Ohio,  Jms 
played  God  and  miraculously  found  National 
Guarcbmen  completely  inncKent  of  the  shootings  of 
'  ten  people.  The  divine  wisdom  expressed  by  this 
calloused  group  has  ignored  a  7500  page  report 
-from  the  FBI,  which  contained  severe  criticism  of 
the  Ohio  guard,  and  a  100-plus  page  report  study  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  Campus  Unrest, 
which  found  fault  with  the  guard. 

This  same  jury,  however,  wa^  able  to  indict  25 
people  for  43  offenses  ranging  from  disorderly 
conduct  to  burning  an  ROTC  building.  « 

I  won't  defend  these  people,  if  indeed  they  were 
responsible  for  the  violence  which  preceded  the~ 
shootings.  The  nightsr  prior  to  the  killings  were 
plagued  with  rampaging  hoodlums  who  threw  bot- 
tles at  police  cars:  shatterctl  store  windows,  set  bon-, 
fires,  and  damagett  autos.  climaxing  their  reign  of 
terror  b%  destroying  the  campus  RC)  IC^  building. 

fthese   art'   ctnnnml  (uts,   and    the   perpetrators 
should  serve  tijne  behind  bars.  liul,Ms^  ads  of  vio- 
lence by  students  are  not  to  be  t  ondoned,  neither 
lire  the  unwarranted  shootings  by  the  Ohio  gU(irds-_ 
men. 

When  the  lU7ih  ainion-d  tavalr\  legiiiunt  antl 
ih«-  N.'xli  iiilantrv  battalion,  armed  with  Ml  rilles, 
.l.'>  talilxi  luailiiiic  guii.s.  and  Aj  pLsiuLs.  set  out 
inuler  onltrs  lioiii  Ohio  Governor  Janus  Rhode.. 


Immediately,  the  excuses  flowed  forth  faster  thanr 
the  blood  of  the  gunned-down  sutdents: — -  — — — 

*  Authorities  explained  that  these  Guardsmen 
had  been  on  duty  for  five  days  in  the  Cleveland 
area  prior  to  coming  to  Kent,  so  that  they  were  fa-i 
tigued;  at  fault  here  is  the  lack  of  judgment  by  the 
Governor  for  calling  in  such  a  sluggish  group  of 
men  to  perform  such  a  tedious  task  as  controlling 
the  violence. 

*  The  guardsmen  claimed  that  their  lives  were  in 
danger;  yet  the  closest  of  these  "dangerous "  victims 
was  75  feet  away. 

*  And  again,  if  the  guardsmen  were  under  such 
a  dangerous  ^taekr^vhy  wasn'<^  at  least  one  of  them 


injured  seriously  enough  to  require  hospitalizaticm? 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  story,  but  in  this  case., 
-the  Ohio  grand  jury  has  refused  to  flip  over  the 
page.    This  entire  grievous,  un^x'lievable  matter  ol 
exonerating  the  guard  while  condemning  the  stu- 
dents is  summed  up  lK*st  by  the  feelings  of  Seabury- 
H.  Ford,  a  (»«  y'ear  old  special  council  for  the  state- 
attorney  general,  who  was  quoted  as  saying: 

"Ti'e  heard  a  lot  of  iriip  about  Helming  to  tin 
young.  Hell,  I've  listened  till  I'm  \i(  k  of  Ih'in. 
They'x'e  liot  nothing  to  offer."' 

I've  heard  -talk  alx)ut  a  sick  society,  and  now  I  in 
lx>;iiiiiiiig  U)  uiulcisiantl  what  tlu'N  ineiin. 

— /oc  Rimi. 


Countess  Liberte      Scansion  Corner 


Yoii  men  sitting  in  the  cafeteria  slurping 
pasta  with  your  dirty  bell-bottoms  on,  leer- 
ing at  the  passing  legs  —  how  can  you  think 
that  any  women  woiUd  care  to  looR  back  at 
~you^' 

You  are  all  trying  to  imitate  Peter 
Fonda  and  John  Lennon,  but  you  forget 
that  they  have  the  clean  hair  and  a  finesse 
you  lark.  Will  you  be  caught  in  your  beer- 
stained  tecshirt  watching  the  ball  game  or 
smoking  the  hookah  when  the  revolution 
'  onits''  Vou  had  t>etter  shape  up  mes 
^arc<Tns.  The  svonien  will  dump  you  quick 
-  iiad  y«ju  nee'l  them. 

Without  women  you  cower  in  your  ego- 
less You  need  women  to  make  you  feel  you 
art  liie  big  man.  But  you  had  better  start 
.•arning  it.  I  suggest  these  things  for  men. 

Dres6  yourself  and  groom  yourself  like 
sleek  lions  for  the  lovely  lionesses  and 
panthers; 

Do  not  droop  the  eyes  like  Robert  Mit- 

chimi   or   give   the    "Omar   Sharif"   to 

«women.  Tbey  see  thrbogta  that 


Also,  your  conversation  and  manners 
are  often  crude  and  boring.  The  woman 
asks,  "Do  you  have  a  match?"  and  you  roll 
them  down  the  table.  A  woman  with 
children  hangs  onto  a  pole  on  the  bus  and 
you  sit  smug  in  your  seat  staring  at  her 
chest. 

You  talk  about  fixing  the  car,  sports,  and 
the  free  love  you  don't  deserve.  You  men 
cannot  think  the  greater  thoughts  of 
women.  Get  some  books  of  poetry  and 
throw  away  your  "Playboy."  If  you  do  not 
do  these  things,  women  will  stop  support- 
ing your  idleness  with  their  office  jobs. 
Women  will  throw  you  in  the  washing 
machine  along  with  your  filthy  .socks. 

Remember:  It  is  not  true  any  more  that 
you  are  physically  stronger.  Most  of  you 
could  not  bat  a  tether  ball  with  your  flaccid 
arms   while   the    women   are    learning 
karate. 

If  you  get  out  of  line,  you  may  find  your- 
self watching  all  the  stars  go  by  on  that 
comer. 


Do  not  think  that  when  a  womanHs —  NeiTwwA  I  Will  leU  ywi  MW  yfiU  *fth 


friendly  to  you  she  has  always  the  same 
"idee"  on  her  mind  as  you.  You  flatter 
yourselves  in  this. ^ 


avoid  the  synclrome  of  the  sloppy  cad  be- 
fore you  all  wind  up  toothless  old  men 
jitttajLin' hotels  with  nothing  hut  y»ur 


Amidst  all  of  its  tintinabulations,  feed- 
back, reverberation  effects,  and  distor- 
tion, the  world  of  rock  and  roll  music  is 
shifting  on  the  sands  of  itself  as  a  great 
tidal  wave  of  newer  sounds  floods  it. 

The  once  popular  heavy  sounds  faded 
themselves  out  of  existence.  Cream,  pos- 
sibly the  best  group  ever,  split  after  creat- 
ing four  great  LP's.  The  results  of  the 
breakup  ("splinter  groups")  were  not 
overwhelming. 

The  Iron  Butterfly  ( In-A-Gadda-Da-Vida 
was  a  17  minute  orgy  for  them)  dropped 
their  lead  guitarist  and  added  two  new 
ones.  Their  sound  has  de-escalated  very 
much  in  quality. 

Blue  Cheer  became  a  quartet  playing 
coimtry  and  western  music. 

Folk-rock  enjoyed  a  brief  existence,  al- 
though the  results  of  the  experiment  were 
favorable.  New  trends  are  in  acoustic  rock 
bands  (Fairport  Convention,  Pentangle, 
Incredible  String  Band).  Some  groups  are 
-iJc-cmphagiatng  the  reek  portion  like 
Crosby,  Stills,  Nash,  and  Young.      ^._' 

Country  and  Western  introduced "OTCh 
stars  as  Johnny  Cash,  Buck  Owens,  Glen 


Campbell,  and  Tammy  Wynette.  The  re- 
sults: "Hee  Haw,"  rock  groups  recording 
in  Nashville  incorporating  steel  guitars 
thto  the  act,  and  even  plugs  for  a  harmoni- 
company  treading  on  Country  and  Western 
waters.  . 


What  are  the  new  trends?  Incomprehen- 
sible. A  recent  Jefferson  Alrplan*  live  LP 
has  touches  of  folk,  jazz,  blues,  and  the 
heavy  sounds.  The  Byrds  ( one  of  the  better 
groups)  fiddle  around  with  raga  sounds, 
"CiW,"  folk,  jazz  and  gospel, 

Simon  and  Garfunkel  used  (on  the 
"Bridge  Over  Troubled  Waters"  LPi 
samba,  jazz,  gospel,  early  rock,  and  of 
course,  folk.  Poco  blends  "C&W"  with  jaiz 
and  rock.  Even  Ttay  Tim  ( who  has  become 
a  euphemism)  mbtes  ragtime  with  early 
rock. 

But  we  must  not  taunt  these  tintinnabu- 
lations with  themes  of  musical  thuggery. 
Instead,  we  should  hold  and  roll,  set  our- 
selves upon  a  whaithe,  hope  for  anotfier 


Bill  Mailliard  Speaks 
Here  1*rtor  to  "Victory 


T 


»**»»*»o****<i»<^»********************,********i 


By  Joe  Konte  and  BUI  CoUins 


Congressman  William  Mailliard,  who 

"fiiji  rejected  to  his  sixth  district  seat  on 

November  3,  appeared  at  City  College  for 

a  lectnre-dlacuialon  on  October  27  in  the 


little  Theater 
MaUUard,* 


«fCoi«KiiltrU 

yean,  wafted  BO  time  la  defeadiag  Uaudf 
agatift  the  MMlaaght  el  critlciam  from  Us 
flppiHM*"*,  RsH  MIOer,  wiie  tftkt  here 
several  weeks  ago.  RIallUard  expressed 
that  It  is  Impoisibic  to  represent  all  the 
people  the  wajr  Miller  said  be  weald.  terrent  deters 


years,  commenting,  "We  were  trying  to 
build  up  indigenous  military  strength." 

The  Congressman  c^ed  his  first  visit  to 
Vietnam  "disappointihg." 

"I  thooght  we'd  utilise  oar  stroigth,"  he 
said.  "1  coaid  not  see  why  we  dkfait  nse  It 
in  effective  military  power." 

Mamiard  coBcbided  the  topk  «f  the  war 
and  the  military  by  obsenrlag,  "The  par- 
pose  is  to  be  strong  enough  so  that  yoa 
dont  have  to  nse  military  power.  Its  de- 


•  "I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  he 
can't  represent  the  views  of  all  the  people 
in  the  congressional  district,"  Mailliard 
said. 

The  S3  year  old  incumbent,  clad  in  dark 
suit  and  white  shirt,  stood  fixed  against  the 
stage,  with  arms  folded,  during  his  ten 
minute  speech  before  opening  up  for  ques- 
ttons.  As  soon  as  he  nutde  the  invitaition  to 
the  audience,  one  student  referred  to  ' 
charges  by  Miller  contained  in  his  cam- 
paign Uterature  charging  that  Mailliard 
voted  against  draft  reform. 
"  "That's  not  true,"  Mailliard  respdnded. 
"Six  years  ago  1  sponsored  a  book  with 
other  congressmen  called  How  to  End  the 
Draft.  The  draft  system  bothers  me  —  the 
entire  garden  is  borne  by  a  few.  We  can 
maintain  an  adequate  defense  posture 
with  a  volunteer  army,"  he  added. 

Fred  Johnson,  a  student,  asked,  "What 
do  you  think  about  this  new  fad,  ecology?" 
"Well,  I'm  glad  it  has  received  a  higher 
priority  in  government,"  he  answered. 

"Population  pressures  and  th*  misuse 
of  resource;^  have  no  equals  in  priority.  I 
have  serious  doubts  we  can  survive  if  we 
continue  at  the  present  pace,"  he  added. 
"Yet  you're  still  for  the  SST?"  Johnson 
challenged,  referring  to  the  sonic  boom 
jets. 
v~'  The  congressman  said  that  the  SST  Is 
"economical"  l)ecause  the  free  world  de^' 
pends  «a  U.S.  exports  in  U.S.  planes.  He 
added  that  the  planes  would  probably  be 
flying  over  water  as  much  as  possible. 

Mailliard  called  lO  "limit  deployment  of 

Oie  Anti  Ballistic  Missiles,"  although  he 
previously  voted  for  them  indirectly  as 
part  of  a  larger  military  procreations  bill. 
Nevertheless,  he  still  favors  buildings 
-  ABM's,  saying,  "It's  highly  dangerous  not 
to  do  it." 

Southeast  Asia  policy  was  tackled  with 

Mailliard  deplormg  the  U.S.  for  having 

"no  clear  niilitary  objective."  He  spoke  on 

^~Pbe  military  activity  of  the  early  Kennedy 


Speaking  about  lawlessness,  he  pointed 
oilt  that  he  voted  for  all  the  law  and  order 


Alpha  Gamma  Sigma,  Qty  College's 
honor  society,  will  sponsor  a  ten^vent  pro- 
gram on  December  17  at  the  new  Student 
Union  Building.  - 

The  program,  entitled  "H(dUay's  Sea- 
son Festival,"  will  consist  of  dramatics, 
choirs,  bands,  modem  dance,  poetry,  and 
song. 

Festivities  begin  at  t:30  pjn.  and  will 
last  for  two  and  a  half  hours.  Admission 
consists  of  a  donation  which  will  tw  re- 
quested at  the  door. 

Alph  Gamma  Sigma  plans  to  have  stroll- 
ing minstrels  on  campus  to  herald  this 
event. 


Congressman  William  Mailliard 

bills,  inct'iding  the  "DC.  preventive  de- 
tention bill."  His  vote  in  favor  of  the  "no 
knock"  law,  part  of  that  bill,  was  defended 
by  calling  it  an  improvement  over  the  old 
law.  explaining  that  this  bill  wiU  afford  the 
citizen  greater  protection  against  illegal 
entrance  by  police. 

Under  fire  of  questions  concerning  Vice 
President  Agnew,  Mailliard  commented, 
"To  have  people  polarized  without  the 
understandng  of  their  views  is  a  dangerous 
situation." 

"The  Agnew  rhetoric  is  not  my  style." 
he  said,  although  he  feels  that  the  Vice 
President  is  entitled  to  say  whatever  he 
likes 


The  City  College  RecreattQfrA»odiitte«i 
is  offering  extraciuricular  physical  educa- 
tion classes  this  semester. 
—  Many  of  the  classes  are  ceeducational.- 
Others  are  teams  which  will  compete 
against  other  colleges.  The  teams  are  not 
varsity  but  people  must  try  out  to  be  on 
them.  They  include  men's  soccer  and 
handball,  women's  basketball,  volleyball, 
Softball,  field  hockey,  and  gymnastics. 
Members  must  have  AS  cards. 

Other  sports  offered  are  swimming,  ten- 
nis, badminton,  bowling,  ice  skating,  fenc- 
ing, and  archery.  The  latter  two  are 
competitive  sports  for  men  and  women. 
Sign  ups  are  in  the  women's  gym. 

In  addition,  the  association  offers  make 
up  nights  this  semester  on  November  18, 
December  9,  and  Januarys  6  from  7-9  p.m. 
in  the  women's  gym.  Two  absences  from  a 
PE  class  can  be  negated  by  attending  the 
make  up  night.  It  is  coeducational  and 
sports  offered  are  volleyball,  basketball, 
badminton,  and  dancing. 


Students  interested  in  beginning  City 
Cdlege's  dentol  technology  program  may 
take  an  aptitude  test  on  December  1  or  3, 

Frank  Szehner,  director  of  the  dental 
program,  suggests  that  student!  contact 
Um  baf ore  December  1  so  that  ha  can  esti- 
mate the  size  of  next  semester'a  daas. 

The  icreealBC  test  U  basically  haad-ejre 
laoidlaatloa  No  previoaa  dcabd  ex- 
perience b  required  before  taUag  the  test 
The  thne  of  the  tests  wfll  be  tmn  I  to  t 
ajn.  aad  the  place  is  0-2*7. 

People  who  are  not  currently  attending 
the  college  may  take  the  test  and  take  a 
class  next  semester  if  they  send  a  tran- 
script of  scholarship  to  the  registrar's  of- 
fice, take  the  college  Wtrance  test,  and 
have  all  necessary  papers  turned  in  by  De- 
cember 15. 


A  karate  class  for  women  is  being  held 
by  the  Recreation  Association  as  an  extra- 
curricular course  on  Wednesdays  from  4-5 
p.m.  and  Fridays  from  12-2  p.m. 

Daisey  Chin,  a  brown  belt,  is  teaching 
the  cotirse  which  is  free  to  all  women  at 
City  CoUege. 


The  5th  Dimension,  one  of  the  nation's 
top  vocal  groups,  will  appear  in  concert  for 
one  night  only  at  the  San  Francisco  Civic 
Auditorium  on  Friday,  December  4.  at  8:30 
p.m.  Appearing  as  guest  stars  on  the  same 
bill  will  be  The  Carpenters,  whose  "We've 
Only  Just  Begun"  is  currently  a  hit. 


«    The  Ram  Ski  Club  meets  every  Tuesday 
at  11 :00a.m..  College  Hour,  in  Room  C-260. 

Night  meetings  are  every  other  Thurs- 
day night  at  7:30  p.m.  in  Room  C-222. 

It  is  for  the  advanced  or  beginnmg.  skier 
—  everyone  is  welcome  to  jom.  Activities 
take  place  every  weekend  until  the  ski  sea- 
son opens.  If  you're  tired  of  staying  home, 
join  the  Ram  Ski  Club  and  meet  new 
friends  and  go  places. 

The  Qub  promotes  cheapter  rates  for 
the  college  skier.  If  you're  tired  of  paying 
high  prices  for  your  skiing  weekends,  join 
the  Ram  Ski  Club 

For  more  information  call  Jim  Merle 
(474-8219)  or  Patricia  Gonaalez  ( 648-1119 1 
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Woodstock,  and  dole  out  the  earplugs.  The 
usufructs  may  just  astound  you  —  or  at 
least  make  you  noticol BnuioFonier 


fteaky  Dude  Ranch 


Tl^^e  magazines  for  company. 


By  Dennis  NkGhee 


Rpmemher  pen  pals?  Wow  you  don't 

have  to  bridge  the  cultural  gap  via  the 
post.  On  the  City  College  campus  there  are 
students  from  all  over  the  globe  ^. 
"XjFeece,  Persia,  South  America,  anff^ 
Jifrica.  "Guardsman"  talked  to  two 
"charming  and  exotic  looking  men  this 
jKek;  one  from  Persia  andthe  of 


^ 


tropical  Ecuador. 

Reza  Shams,  from  I*fcr»la,  lends  an 

Eastern  beauty  to  the  facial  fare  to  the 
cafetertB.  He  has  been  here  only  IC  months 
bat  has  a  sophisticated  grasp  of  the 
language.  Certato  idiomatic  expressions 
and  usages  still  confound  him.  Stoce  he  is 
taking  such  complex  courses  as 
trigonometry  and  geology,  be  does  hare  m" 
Iroagh  row  to  hoe. 

Hip-looking  in  an  American  sense,  his 
attitudes  reflect  the  civilization  he  says  is 
-2000  years  old. 

The  famUy  relationship  in  America  is 
hot  warm,  said  Reza.  As  for  women's 
liberation,  a  girl  could  not  do  the  same 
tting  as  a  boy  because  she  "does  not  feel:; 
herself  strong." 
~  Government?  "America  is  against  who- 
ever is  against  it,  whether  inside  the  co'in- 


try  or  outside  of  it."  But  on  his  own 
govenunent,  Reza  commented  with  just 
an  enigmatic  smile  and  a  flash  of  his  dSfk 

eyes. 
He  came  here  because  there  are  not  as 

Tnany  s^ools^in^  Persia  and  tliey  are 
harder  to  get  into.  He  hopes  to  go  into 
Chemical  Engineering  and  return  to  his 
country.  In  the  meantime,  Persian  stu- 
dento  may  have  bread-woes  because  they 
can't  work  while  over  here,  and  what  their 
famihes  send  them  may  amount  to  $2,400  a 
month  in  Persian  money  which  works  out 
to  (300  in  the  U.S. 

There  are  40  to  SO  Persians  on  campus, 
most  of  whom  areof  the  Mosletn  reUgton 

,  and  speak  a  language  called  Parsee. 
Jaime  Espinosa,  warm  and  delightful, 
was  far  more  verbal  about  his  country's 
government  and  cnlture.  South  American 
revoluttons  have  happened,  be  said, 
becaase'"the  presidents  just  make  money 
for  themselves^  and  the  people  have  to  find 
a  way  to  live." 
"In  Ecuador,"  said  Jaime,  "we  have 


anything  you  have ...  big  cities,  museums 
and  parks;  but  what  we  do  not  have  is  o{H— 
portunity."  A  factory  worker  In  Ecuador- 
can  only  make  a  subsistence  wage  and  of-  ■ 
fice  jobs  require  a  college  education,  he 
~SS\&.         ~       ~ 

"The  people  wh<h  are  treated  Uke 
minorities  are  the  uneducated."  Women? 
"They  do  not  work  in  Eciiadiir,"' JWMe  re=:= 
marked.  That's  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Jaime's  mother  moved  the  family  to 
Americf. 

Sex  and  drugs? 

"You  don't  see  much  of  that  down  there. 
A  girl  would  not  go  to  a  boy's  apartment.  A  - 
girl  can't  get  pregnant  because  she  could 
not  get  money  from  the  welfare."  And,  in 
Ekruador,  "Mama"  is  heavy  with  disci-_ 
pUne.  When  asked  if  he  is  involved  with 
Third  World  peoples  or  feels  like  a 
minority  person  here,  Jaime  said  he  didn't 
concern  himself  with  that. 

''I  just  want  to  Uve,  to  work,  and  to  make: 
something  out  of  myself." 

Vir^nla  Elliott 
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Coctfy  mtetakea  agaiiHt  bolh  the  City 
CtAege  of  San  Jose  Jagnan  and  the  Diablo 
Valley  VUdngs  dashed  any  Ram  hopes  for 
a  wcood,  let  alone  first,  place  finish  in  the 
GoMmi  Gate  Conference.  Presently  City 
CoDeg's  W9  grid  record  is  4  wins  and  4 


Against  the  San  Jose  Jaguars  last  Octo- 
ber 30,  the  Rams  played  tough  head  to 
head  football  until  the  fourth  quarter, 
when  the  Jaguars  finally  managed  to 
break  a  three  quarter  scoreless  tie,  and  go 
on  to  win  154. 

After  having  intercepted  Ram  quarter- 
back Frank  Oross  deep  in  Ram  territory, 
the  Jaguars  took  over  posession  ^t  the 
Ram  31.  San  Jose  quarterback  Bob  Parker 
ran  off  three  straight  running  plays,  but 
was  still  a  yard  short  of  a  first  down. 

Going  for  the  touchdown  on  a  fourth 
down  play,  Parker  handed  off  to  halfback 
Greg  Sexaoer  who  cracked  the  Ram 
center  for  nine  tough  yards. 

With  the  momentum  from  that  play  the 
Jaguars  just  two  plays  later  scored  on  a 
four  yard  jaunt  by  Carl  Liddsay.  Having 
scored  with  13:51  still  left  in  the  fourth  SJ 
kicker  Steve  Woods  had  his  attempt  for  a 
point  after  blocked  by  Ram  defensive 
tackle  Jerry  Grays. 

Not  until  there  was  8:27  left  in  the  game 
did  San  Jose  manage  to  run  up  some  more 
points.  What  set  up  the  Jaguars  was  a 
Larry  Haren  punt  from  the  Ram  one,  that 
was  returned  12  yards  by  Jaguar  runner 
Mark  DiSalvo,  who  also  picked  up  13  addi- 
tional yards  from  a  Ram  personal  foul. 

Taking  over  at  the  Ram  13,  it  looked  as  if 
the  final  curtain  was  about  to  be  dropped 
onto  the  Rams.  However  the  Rams  them- 
selves weren't  alwut  to  say  die  as  they 
threw  back  and  stifled  San  Jose  into  a  33 
yard  field  goal  by  Steve  Woods. 

Now  with  just  6:53  left  in  the  game,  the 
Rams  on  the  ensuing  kick-off  moved  the 
ball  out  to  their  own  30.  Playing  for  the 


pass  the  Jaguar  defense  started  JUowlng 
into  the  Ram  backfield,  and  consequently 
forced  punter  Larry  Haren  to  send  one 
flying  from  the  Ram  28. 

Taking  the  Ram  punt  on  his  own  45, 
Jaguar  Don  Paul  sprinted  up  the  middle 
for  21  yards  before  being  downed  on  the 
RamJl - 

Three  plays  later,  Ram  cwnerback  Vem 
Thomas  intercepted  a  Park^  pass  in  the 
end  xone. 

However  the  Ram  fortunes  instead  of 
rising  were  sinking  ever  so  deeply,  for 
Oross  on  the  series'  first  play  was  inter- 
cepted by  middle-linebacker  Bob  Laten- 
dresse  on  the  Ram  26. 

Again  the  Jaguars  were  thrown  back, 
but  the  Rams  taking  the  ball  on  their  own 
25  just  couldn't  punch  their  way  past  the 


Ram40.    ^: 

Taking  possession  on  the  Riun  M  tttB 
Jaguars  delivered  the  coup  de  grace  as 
Parker  passed  to  Billy  Wilson  for  a  touch- 
down with  0:00  left. 

Final  score  San  Jose  15,  City  College 
nothing. 

The  DlabldTalley  CoQege  ViUagB  toak, 
and  I  mean  took,  the  Rams  IS  to  14  at  CHy 
CoUege's  last  home  game  of  the  season 
last  Friday,  the  fth. 

E^arly  in  the  first  quarter  it  seemed  that 
the  Rams  were  out  to  avenge  last  season's 
45-14  wipe  out  at  DVC.  The  second  time  the 
Ram  offense  got  the  ball  they  marched 
downfield,  and  when  faced  with  a  couple  of 
tough  situations,  they  suckered  the 
Vikings  with  the  draw  play. 

Culminating  a  Ram  drive  downfield 
quarterback  Frank  Oross  handed  off  to 


Jtttfback  Cordell  HawUns  who  cracked  I 
way  into  the  end  zone  from  3  yards  out. 

The  game  now  essentially  settled  down 
into  an  old  fashioned  hard-hitting  defen- 
sive struggle  as  both  teams  strove  to  pro- 
tect or  to  overcome  the  points  on  the 
board. 

It  wasn't  until  the  second  quarter  that_ 
any  of  the  teams  were  able  again  to  scorer 
DVC  quarterback  Rod  Christensen 
dropped  bade  to  pass,  and  while  under  a 
hard  pass  rush  flung  a  pass  into  the  flat. 
Leaping  up  to  snag  the  pigskin  was  Ram 
linetMtcker  Pat  Grimesey  who  upon  alight- 
ing rambled  33  yards  into  the  end  zone. 

Previeasiy  •■  Hawkins'  touchdown 
Oross  had  snccessfnlly  converted  a  2  pobit 
conversion  by  flipping  a  pass  to  flanker 
<  Frank  Johnson.  Employing  the  same 
strategy  again  a  fake  PAT  was  attempted, 
but  the  snap  from  center  was  a  little  low- 
and  Oross  while  scrambling  alwut  shot  off 
a  pass  that  was  intercepted  a  yard  deep 
into  the  end  zone  by  ViUng  defensive  hack 
Frank  Fejerang. 

Tlie  Vikings  were  now  behind  by  14 
points  so  Christensen  had  to  start  flingin' 
the  pigskin  if  the  Vikes  were  to  have  any 
chance  of  a  victory. 

Behind  Christensen's  arm  the  Vikings 
worked  their  way  downfield  betiind  Viking 
receptions  by  Steve  Dodge  and  Mark 
Ersnt.  Ploughing  in  from  the  six,  Pat  Riley 
gave  DVC  its  first  points  of  the  game.  The 
PAT  was  good  and  the  score  read  14-7  at 
the  half. 

.  The  Vikings  and  Rams  dragged ,  their 
feet  in  the  second  half.  Until  Christensen 
hit  end  Jared  Butler  who  broke  one  tackle 
and  raced  41  yards  untouched  into  the  end 
zone.  The  Vikes  took  the  lead  when 
Christensen  hit  end  Gontber  Gutierrez  for 
a  two  pohiter.  The  clack  had  :  43  left  in  the 
game. 

The  Rams  fumbled  and  lost  the  ball  on 
their  opening  play,  and  the  game  was  over. 
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Muckraker  Ben  net f 
Tells  of  Gas  Fight 


ir«<^ 


Peter  Ruch  ra^  wiMi  shidMits 


Peter  Buch  Speaks 
On  Mideast  Crisis 


IL^iamouii  muckiak- 
ing  attorney,  told  of  the  corruption  he 
encountered  in  government  while  bat- 
tling for, the  consumers  of  ralifornj* 
in  speaking  to  a  rapacity  crowd  Tues- 
day. .November  17  in  the  college 
theater. 

lie  explaihi'TmiFTinnpliealeil  an«l 
lingering  ease  against  the  Kl  I'aso 
Natural  (ias  Company  mon«»poly. 
whieh  led  to  several  important  I'nited 
Stales  Supreme  Courl  derisions. 

1-1  I'aso  (ias."  Bennett  explanied. 

had  a  mono|)oly  on  natural  gas  .sold 
IM  t'aliiuttUft^J^ejttUJW^It^^ai^ 
pipt>Hne  froni  wTiion 'rrnsl-  coulii  ae- 
quire  natural  gas.  PC&I-  and  the  con- 
"sumers  were  forced  to  accept  the  rales 
demanded  I)  y  II  I'aso 

[Wific  Ndtlhvsr.si    I'lpt'liiif  111 
iacTnafural  gas  pipelines  niTlie  Wa.sji- 
ington-Oiegon     area.     Heiinetl     maiiJ- 
l.iuied   that   Pacific  could   extend    its 


exi.sting  pipeline  to  California  thus  ol- 
fering  competition  to  the  I- 1  T'aso 
m6nopoly . 

Learning  of  Mennett's  plan.  1-1  I'a.so 
•-t)ought  5)9  per  cent  of  Pacific  Co..  Riv- 
ing  it  a  virtual  monopoly  in  the  West, 
and  making  it  a  .'!>.'<  billion  corporation. 
This  was  clearly  in  violation  of  the 
Clayton  anti-mono|xjly  act."  claimed 
the  iriisading  attorney. 

The  .Attorney  (leneral  of  the  I'nited 
Slates,  llerlH'it  Hrowiiell.' ruled  that 
H  Paso  s  acquisition  of  Pacific' was 
111  violation  of  the  anti-mono|x)ly  sec- 
tions of  the  Clayton  .Act. 

This  ruling  was  to  keep  llu-  case 
alive  for  years,  giving  Beniu-tt  anVx- 
cuse  to  appeal  to  higher  courts  wIi^mi 
all  seemed  lost 

111  llic  nu  aniline.  Piciiiiett  had  lof^ 
'ill  California  to  lM'i(>me  an 
■nan    for    Utv    (ainpatgning 


\hs  •iiili< 
advanc*' 


ffie  fhsi  Annual  Co-ed  Gymnastics  Night 
tit<ity  Cottegr  Men's  Gym,  Decemftef  9 


Rams  Still 


H\  Mall  .Nelson 

I'elui-  liudi.  dignified  speaker  lutlbe,, 
.Socialist  Workers  Party,  gave  a  talk  on 
'lealing  w  it'h  major  issues  m  the  .Middle 
I-  ast  trisis.  .  ,    . 

mef  llat/.air.   a   Zionist  organi/.alion. 
and  leading  spokesman  and  author  on 
e  Middle  Flasl  uprising,  strongly  de 
fends  anil  supports  the  Palestine  revo- 
lution. 

Jn  the  course  of  his  lecture.  Buch 
>aid  that  the  I'nited  .States  supports 
Israel  because  it  is  an  imperialistic 
country  that  wants  to  jirofit  Irom  Is- 
rael's one  and  a  half  billion  dollar 
petroleum  industry 


even  more  wealth  at  stake,  but  they 
are  trying  to  keep  control  of  it  them- 
selves.        ■ — — 

If  the  Inited  State.s  sends  Troops 
to  the  .Middle  Fast.    Buch  said,    there 
"Will  prol>al>ly  Ik'  a*u>ther  Vietnam.  " 

Bueh  referreil  lo  an  nrtirlr  in  the 
New    York   Times    in    which    Senatwr 


See  Page  •> 

AS  Council  Discusses  New 
No  Credit  Grading  System 


'..-«c_ 


an' 

in    which 

William  KuUbriKhl  saiil  that  Um-  I..S. 
supp<»r(s  Israel  iM'eanse  of  •  bunds  of 
sentimenl  and  cullure"  wilh  that  coun 
try. 

•That  is  not  a  sol)er  assessment  that 
the  senator  disclostMl."  Buch  said. 

The  goal  of  Palestinians,  he  said,  is 
to  create*!  socialistic  state  in  the  .Mid- 
dle Fast  countries  undefthl^ T'Wto.sB- 
ot  Marx  and  Lenni 


He  added  that  the  .Arab  nations  have     pht»^  "I  Marx^and  Lenni 

CCSF  Hosts  ICBC  Meet 


— 4he  SlmK'nl  ( ouneil  meetings  of 
Novenib<'r  HI  and  18  did  not  see  much 
accomplished  in  the  Max  of  voting,  hut 
a  lot  was  done  by  means  of  discussion. 

On  Monday.  Novemb«'r  16.  the  topic 
of  having  an  -A  B  t  I)  No  (red  it  ' 
grading  system  was  discussed  by  Sin 
-4|«>nt  C"M"«'il  Itminii-  Soliimon  wanted 
a  lelter  written  to  the  go\erning  iioani 
of  the  coininunily  colleges  to  support 
this. 

Since  this  type  of  system  is  currently 


against  the  law.-rt-vvas  «kaMledl«  let^t- 
stand  until  Ovan  Bdhviilrr  cmrtrf-be- 
ijrtisullitl  on  this  matter  "~ 

fVan  Samuels  brotight  out  tlie  topie- 
of  the  lorlhcommg  elections  Petitions 
lor  olfiee  will  be  ;iccepled  iK'ginning 
iVcemlM-r  1  and  dost- on  i'ect-mber  18, 
allowing  lor  the  Christmas  vacation  to 
prepare  for  the  campaign  The  cam- 
paigns will  start  on  .lanuary  -I  !•  Ie<  - 
tions  will  he  held  .lanuary  l.'t  and  14 
See  page  ;l 


On  December  9,  the  first  annual  Gym- 
Elastics  Night  will  be  held  here  at  the  Gtr 
XoUege  Men's  Gym.  The  entire  program 
will  consist  of  co-ed  perf  ornumces  in  gym- 
nastics. A  time  for  the  performances  has 
not  yef^eeh  set  for  the  9th,  but  admission' 
is  free. 

_jSponsor;  for  UUs  gymnastic  exhibition  . 
'are  Miss  Susan  Conrad  tfnd  Mr.  Norm 
Travis,  both  are  heads  of  their  respective 
gymnastic  departments.  The  participants 
featured  in  the  exhibition  are  members  of 
their  day  and  night  elassBK77~  ''  - 


Underlying  the  above  purposes  will  be 
Ihe  gymnasts' own  thrill  of  pwticipating  ui 
public.  It  takes  a  degree  of  dedication  to 
perform  in  gymnastics,  and  so  when  they 
perform,  on  the  ninth,  it  will  assuredly  be 
an  excellent  show. 

A  few  of  the  many  participating  gym- 

nnatu  t/»  Innk  fpr  yrg  Pity  rj»llf»g^  ^^iit^an^^ 

Patty  Young  and  Ova  Schiender,  both  of 
them  placed  high  in  the  Women's  Gym- 
nastic Nationals  last  year  at  Salt  Lake 


program  will  be  the  men's  and  women's 
free  X-exercises.  The  exercises  are  per- 
formed to  music.  ' 


in  the  Race 


Tbel 


h^aftstUl  finisbin 


Thirty-five  to  forty  gymnasts  are  ex- 
pected to  perform  in  an  individual  ca- 
pacity. All  the  performers  will  demon- 

-Strate  a  certain  routine. 

According  to  sponsor,  Norm  Travis,  the 
program's  purpose  is  twinfold.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  program  is  to  permit 
City  College  gymnasts  a  chance  to  demon- 

i^rtrate  their  skills  before  the  pubhc. 
Secondly  it  gives  the  gymnastics  depart- 
ment a  chance  to  educate  the  public  in 
understanding  wh.'^t's  going  on  in  gym- 
nastics today. 


AlsoI^tricS  Avera,  a  former  City  Col- 
lege student  and  a  transferee  to  San  Fran- 
cisco State,  will  perform.  He  is  regarded 
by  Travis  to  be  an  outstanding  gynuiast. 

A  tentative  schedule,  of  the  events  on  the 
program  include  exercises  on  the  parallel 
and  uneven  bars.  Although  the  uneven 
bars  are  vaguely  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  parallel  bars,  the  exercises  one  can 
perform  on  them  range  from  the  most  sim- 
plistic to  the  most  complex  gymnastic 
maneuvers. 

One  of  the  sure  highlights  of  the  evenings 


A  sharp  eye  sbonld  be  ke|it  oa  the 
jumeB's  free  X-exerdse  ^roop.  WbUe 
execoting  different  floor  patterns  their 
Derformance  will  consist  of  ballet  move- 
ments with  some  gymnastic  movements 
'attuned  io  music.  A  sneak  tip^ys  tbey'U 
provide  an  outstanding  performance. 

The  men's  free  X  performance  will 
entirely  consist  of  gymnastic  movements. 
-  If  free  X  isn't  your  bag  try  vaulting.  In 
~  vaulting,  a  device  similar  to  a  springboard 
propels  a  gymnast  over  a  side  horse.  In  ef- 
fect, the  gymnast  performs  a  certain  rou- 
tine, per  se,  a  swan  dive  or  «  flip  *-hile 
going  over  the  side  horse. 

Reminders  of  past  experiences  are 
bound  to  be  unearthed  when  the  regulation 
ground  timibling  is  presented.  They  will 
perform  the  usual  simple  rolls  and  then 
move  up  to  the  nK>re  complex  flip-flops. 
Another  probable  highlight,  may  be  a 
prol)able  trampoline  exhibition  by  George 
Smith,  whom  Norm  Travis  refers  to  as  an 
outstanding  gymnast 


-first  place  this  season  but  the  mathe- 
possibilitiea  make  the  road  badi  look 


Losing  to  the  Golden  Gate  Conference's 
doormat,  Diablo  Valley  College,  and  to 
seeond-place  SkyUne  College,  Awhich  «as_ 
an  understandable  and  forgiveable  loss, 
the  Rams  mustn't  lose  again. 

In  order  to  come  back,  the  Rams  must 
defeat  Canada  and  Skyline  who  are  in  first 
and  second  place,  and  then  Ohlone  College 
and  dereUct  Diablo  Valley.  In  addition, 
when  Canada  and  Skyline  face  each  other 
for  the  final  time  this  season,  the  result 
cannot  be  a  tie  or  the'  Rams  will  still  1)e~ 
solidly  fastened  in  third. 

The  hooters  looked  their  best  in  the 
game  against  West  Valley  in  which  they 
won,  3-1.  Sinular  feats  will  be  needed  so . 
that  the  Raifis  do  not  end  the  season  tied.  A 
tie  would  necessitate  playoffs.  Pitting  the 
Rams  up  against  Skyline  and  Canada  all 
over  again  is  like  escorting  the  league 
championship  out  the  back  door. 


Five  out  of  twelve  Bay  .Area  colleges 
met  on  Wcdncstiay.  Ngvcmber  4.  fur 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Intercollegiate 
P.UmkI  Couiwil  «  KB^' ' . 


leader  in  its  campaigns  for  the  past 
two  years.  In  1969.  students  donated  a 
total  of  708  pints  of  blood  ancrtTiis  year . 
the  College  a^aiii  capp«'d  all  Bav  area 


Hosting   the   forum   which   included 

..San   Fr.»HVisco   State  College.    Heald 

F.ngineering  School,  the  LTniversity  loT 


college  totals  with  appio.iimatply  0T8 
pints  of  blood.  City  College  was  chosen  ^ 
host  the  ICBC  IwcauW  of  its  past 


San  Francisco  and  the  I'niverslty  o( 
California  .Medical  Center,  were  City 
College  Blood  Drive  chairmen   Arthur 


■samuels  and  F.dmond  Lew 

The  meetinu  was  called  to  order  by 
Marshall  Kiihi'i    manager  of  donor  re- 

-  trmnneat?  at"  SaTi~yranctsco'";?  I  r  w jn 

'lemoriid  Bl<«Mi  Bank,  who  stat«'d  the 

iiason  for  the  gathering  as  being  to 

stimulate    participation    of    college 

students  in  hlowl-drives  and  to,inter- 

■cftahgeldeas^TloTtovv  sTudcnTs  carTbe" 
<  lUHuraged  to  participate  on  their  re- 
spective college  campuses."  '~ 
Kalph  Hill.sman.  Dean  of  Students  at 

_i Jli' J^'pJIege.  commciiti'd  on .l hi-  initial 
successes  of  the  Campus  hlodd  drives 
•luring  "past  years  The  fesjxinsiliility 
<if  the  College  blood-<lrives  had  evolved 
lioni  the  hands  of  the  fraternitiO's  and 
ihe  .sororities  until  finally,  it  reached 
the  .Asi;ocTaied  Slud^ms  last  yrar?^ 
said  Hillsman.  The  iniliaT  succes.ses 
of  our  bl(K)d-drives  is  due  in  part  to 
"ur  .student  participation  and  also,  in 
part,  to  the  tremendous  publicity  that 
the  blood  drjve  gets  in  advance. 


'TIS 

.siirccssp'R. 

We  often  <lonate  the  pintji  of  blood. 
)ust  iH'fore  we  hirve  the  annual  bkMKi 
tirive.  l(rcomn\unrty^  ■^ervtf-e^ffrganiga- 


tions  who  may  have  need  of  it.  "  said 

Samuels-.       Student.       \ctivKi«T      co- 

»»JiiiHal<»i  — -   

When    a    ^ludictU   doiians   a   |)TVi4  ~()f 

hl(K)d.  he  and  the  meml)ers  ol  his  im- 

mediate    lamily    and    Iriends   iiccuine 

eligible  lor  ttie  .services  ol  the  blood- 
hank    .4  tlonwr  nmy^JiHftvtt^r  l»mst?it^$wpefv»<or  Bob  Mendehohn,  political  science  instructor  ot  City  Colff^ge 

hond  to  the  City  College  blood  drive. _^ 

CLiire  Wray.  piiblu    icI.itKins  director    twelve  Bay  .VrrrrrtTl 

for  the   Irwin   Memorial   Blood   Bank,     ning  of  campus  bliMnHlrives 

Lew  manages  to  indoctrinate  the  ht^lp     profrtK-ctiyt'   <kHHtf> 


Icne 


an  unlimile<l  ammint  of  bloo<l  and  up 
tn  eight  pints  tor  any  nH'ml)er  of  bis 
lamily  or  Ineiuis  lor  any  one  time 
That  is.  a  donor  may  u.se  Ins  claiming 
privilege  only  once.  .After  it  h?is  iK'en 
u.sed.  the  cloiior  must  give  another  pint 
of  blood  in  order  l<»r  the  privilege  t«»  Im' 
renewed  .A  unit  or  pint  of  bloofl  usual- 
ly costs  its  recipient  .'i;2.5 


will  orient 
the   merits  of 


-A-ffprewntativc  tram^tfae:i:^niv>Tttly 


"Cify  College  has  been  y  community 


of  San  Franci.sco  po.sed  a  question  re- 
garding public  relations  techniques. 
F.dmond  Lew.  student  information  co- 
ordinator for  the  City  College  blood 
drive,  posed  some  solutions  to  the 
-problems  of -pttbhtnty:  Workmg  •  w 

1'  ■ 


of  numep)us  community  organizations 
each  year  Thijiugh  ncw.s  media.  |x»st- 
ers.  and  .s|)onsoring  business  organi- 
zations, the  College  bhKxl  drive  gets 
well  publicized. 

post  buiiptin.^  in  Ttie  rrrF 


=WF 


even 
rooms.  "  musi'd  Lew  . 

City   College   will   continue   to  hq.st 

ICBC  gatherings  in  Ihe  lutiin-  hccau.se, 

-  according  toy  Blood  Bank  s|)okesman. 

It  has  a  storehotise  of_^idea's.'    It  is 

iop(^  that  the  event uaF'uniiy  of  the 


giving  bhxHl. 

In  the  nicantinic.  City  College,  to- 
gether with  the  Irwin  .Memorial  P.IikkI 
Bank.,  will -serve  as  an  inlormation 
center  '  fur  nihi-r  schuiK  ^ 


,\iiy  schools  wanting  inlorin;ttion," 
said  Lew.  should  leel  free  to  consult 
us.  They  may  phone  .')87-7272,  I-  xt 
212  iStu<lent  .\s.sociation  Office  i  and 
can  leave  messages  for  liH'^Vssociated 


StudentsTTIoo(f  CriveTommission 


editorial^ 


Thanks  A  Lot 


Barbra  Streisand  and  George  Segal  in  'The  Owl  and  the  Pussycat"  come  clean. 


'The  Owl  and  the  Pussycat^ 


Thi'  siifak  prcvieiv  of  The  ()\v4  and  Thf  Pussycat  al  the  ^^et^•o  1  was  another 
smash  for  that  «reat  .^lt-\meriean  girl.  Barbra  Streisand,  provm^  that  women 
really-arw  lil)erated  today  She  aceomphshes  this  without  her  vi1)ralo  voice.  l)Ut 
u.ses  lour  letterword.s  that  can  ri'ally  do  wdndi-rs 

Streisand  s  role  as  i>oris.  a  prostitute,  leaves  you  wantinj;  moiv.  hut  Kelux 
t  played  by  Cforne  vSe^jah  has  the  umanny  ability  to  stop  the  lust  hetore  it  goes 
too  lar 

Kelix'is  a  library  eierk  who  tries  to  keep  the  Victorian  era  alive  in  thi;;  IVpsi 
-HiiReralKHi.  while  perlorminy  in  the  role  of  the  innocent  bystandu-r 

Felix  saw  the  beauty.  Doris.  Irom  his  small  closet  queen  apartment  window 
through  a  spyglass  lie  felt  uncomfortable  with  this  scene  fjntng  oTi'm-hr^-sur- 
roundings.  so  he  had  her  evicted  trom  her  flop  house.  It  was  here  that  she  came 
into  his  apartment  for  shelter,  and  for  the  purpose  of  telling  him  off 

The  t\Mt  iK'opIc  meet  and  try  to  up.set  the  world,  but  soon  bctome  closely  ac- 
quaiiUed  and  united 

Her  ;,harp  and  llashy  lingerie  will  start  you  laughnig  and  staring.  - 
— TTTs  a  picture  that  demands  attention  with  a  deep  meaning  Tegarrtingthcval- 
ues  aiul  opinions  of  the  age  ol  aquarius.  The  satire  ciicompas.svs  a  picture  ol 
false  Ironts.  but  points  out  the  changes,  as  well  as  the  foibles  of  these  times 

liv  •:\lut(heH  J.  .Nelson 


Once  a"ain  Ihanltsgiving  time  is  upon  us.  .\s  usual  everyone  will  find  sonic 
thing  for  which  to  he  thankful.  .Most  people  will  be  thankful  they  are  not  a  tiirk.> : 

Consider  the  situation  of  I'rivale  First  Class  .\l  Slade  who  will  b«-  eel.  hratinj; 
Thanksgivinji  mar  (  hu  l.uai  in  Vietnam,  '.le  has  been  wounded  twice  siiut  his 
tour  of  tluty  begiin  almost  a  year  ago  in  thai  .Vslan  country.  Yet.  he  must  ninain 
there.  What  dws  he  have  to  be  thankful  for  .  .  .  the  sears  on  his  arms.  »r  his 

slight  limp?  ,..,.. 

TMavbe^  Slafle  is  thankful  that  he  is  not  confined  in  the  psycho  wax 

veterans'  tn>!<pi<al  like  his  buddy.  ThU  Juiias. 

Will  .Vrnold  W  illiams  have  a  nice  Thanksgiving?  Me  is  a  widower,  the  falhcr  of 
six  chililren.  lie  was  l«t  go  from  hTsJob^lnsT  week  because,  as  the  foreinaii  of 
the  plant  told  him.  i'roduction  is  slow  this  time  of  the  year.  .\rnoUI;  Fm  sorrv." 
It  will  shatter  .\rnold  to  go  on  the  welfare  rolls  beeausi'  he  is  a  pnMid  mini  who 
likes  to  work.  His  children  must  eat.  and  thexe  aren't  mauy  jobs  open  lor  a 
warehuustman  during  the  winter  months. 

'  Many  of  the  hippies  will  hi-  thankful  for  Thanksgiving.  They  will  be  slaiuliiiR 
on  Market  Street  begging  money  so  they  can  eat.  They  won't  have  larkev; 
they'll  just  try  to  scrape  up  :5.i  cents  to  buy  a  bowl  of  bean'soup  at  one  id  ihc 
downtown  coffee  shops  .  .  .  and  Ik"  thankful  that  there  is  a  coffee  house  iip<  n  on 
Thanksgiving.  _       ,  Hv  .lim  rollaml 


Joe  Konte 

Cops  Are  The  Losers 
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JIutor ia I  Center 
Hisfory  Divulged 


Kditor's  note:    The   following   is  in 
response  to  an  artiele  which  appeared 
ill.  the  October  19  i^sue  of  the  (iuards 
man  stating  that  the  Tutorial  Center 
"was  founded  in  Spring.  1969. 

By  Judy  Kay.  .\S  President 
The  On-Campus  Tutorial  Program 
was  begun  in  October  of  1968.  At  that 
time  it  was  a  completely  student-run 
organization,  consisting  of  a  student 
director  and  an  all-student  staff.  There 
•WHM,  of  c'ourso.  a  facuUy"advi>ior  who 


Countess  Liberte 

.Ah.  the  Countess  loves  llie  smiling  campus  Iwys  who  open  doors  and  lounge 
alx)iit  looking  luscious  ]■  ven  .the  most  iK-autiful  are  far  from  Ix'ing  perfect 
apollos  .\n<l  many  pf  you  are  —  they  have  a  wonderlul  .American  expression— 
clobs  • 

One  of  the  rea.sons  that  women  heave  you  overlward.  is  your  appearance.  Here 
is  the  hardest  evaluation;  face  yourself  m  the  mirror  You  may  .see  an  incredible 
vision  only  a  mother  could  love  '  Then  take  stock  of  your  wardrobe,  your  hair 
and  your  physiques. 

Some  will  have  to  forfeit  the  right  towear  tight  beU-bottom.s.  TJwse  w ith  sag- 
"g«ng  tferrHTfs.  ami  l>eer  l»ellH^.  mUsI  makt*  a  change  m  <f<t4  or  style  Yet  th«*re 
are  sexy  young  things  who  insist  on  that  dreadful  ensemble  of  the  vest;  the 
pendleton.  the  workl)oots  and  baggy  levis. 

Please  wear  army  jackets  that  fit  .And  please  keep  the  tye-<lyed  sheet  on  the 
bed  not  on  your  back  .And  Ik-  imaginative  ray  :<im|>lt  darlings.  ty^K'  dye  the  tee- 
shirts'.  ■  • 
— Why.  why  rto  you  l)ud<ling  Simon  and  <Tarftinkefs^fiave  hair  that  LilH-rte  would 
use  to  sand  furniture'  .\  little  cream  rinse    some  conditioners.  pcThaps  .some 


lor  the  di'jb  .ilraw  I  .<<'t 


L'UUll  lllg 

Nothing  appeals  more  to  women,  excites  them,  provokes  them  than  long, 
healthy .  flovying  hair  aiwi  u  .sensiious  IkmIv  iHnired  int<(  In-autiful  fabrics. 


.\  jury  of  twelve  removed  the  shackles  from  the  hands  of  the  Los  Siete  de- 
leiKlant's"  November  7.  and  immediately  clamped  them  on  the  police  officers  ot 
San  Francisco. 

The  si.x  Latinos,  on  trial  for  the  murde^  of  police  officer  Joseph  Brodnik.  were 
acquitted  of  the  crime  * 

That  fatal  day  s  actions  arg  atiH-eev^red  with  a  haze  of  confusion i  hllf  Ihii  apn 
cepted  story  i.v  that  officer  Brodnik  and  his  partner,  Paul  McCloran.  sUipix-d  the 
vouths  for  iixiiuUne  investigation  concerning  reports  of  burglaries  in  tliat  vicin- 
ity. While  the  pair  talked  to  the  six  youths,  a  scuffle  occurredr anil  the  tragic 
results  found  Brodnik  shot  dead  and  McGoran  stretched  out  with  a  broken  jaw - 
and  missing  teeth. 

.Vnd.  of  course,  while  this  went  on,  the  six  defendants  watched.  Of  rours-r 

But  even  with  the  evidence  stacked  against  Los  Siete.  the  jury  acci'ptcd  ihi 
tales  of  conniving  Charles  Garry  and  company,  who  shuffled  the  deck,  and  dealt 
the  six  ace.s  their  freedom. 

And  this  verdict  comes  about  after  the  jury  heard  the  foltowing  evidence 
-    »  F  ye  witnesses  who  testified  seeing  a  youth  emerge  from  the  fracas  waVms '' 
gun.  «       -  .  •  - — ; — — 

•  McCiorans  broken  jaw .  proving  that  he  was  assaulted,  which  is  a  crime 

•  The  deadly  weapon,  which  the  defendants  tossed  into  the  shrubs  when  they 
frantically  fled  the  scene. 

•  The  panicky  exit  of  the  .six,  as  if  they  felt  guilty  of  a  crime;  coupled  with 
their  allegedly  stealing  a  car 

The  verdict  of  the  tragedy,  however,  is  final  But  it  is  a  tragedy  of  greater  di- 
mensions than  one  dead  officer,  as  grievous  as  it  may  be.  The  deadly  vrnoni 
lashtHl  out  by  the  poisonous  minds  of  the  Los  Siete  supporters  is  a  tragedy  Slv 
IH'ople  accused  of  murdering  a  man  were  booked  as  heroes  in  the  slanted  texl^ 
of  these  shallow  figures.  ,.  ^    " 

,\nd  these  same  backward  minds  who  condemned  the  injustice  of  the  system 
and  insisttil  the  six  could  not  get  a  fair  trial  should  be  choking  on  the  sliipidil} 
of  their  hate  filled  words 

Los  Siete  were  not  the  lo.sers  in  this  case.  The  loser  is  the  community 

The  policemen  of  San  Franc i.sco  have  seen  one  comrade  slain,  and  anotlifr 
lynched  m'  a  rope  (HTiate  ;        ''^  ^^ 

II   will  be  a  policem.in  with  ;i  shorl    memnry  uhn  riin>;  ;iimlesslv   into  a  ilaU- 


helfK'd  out  whenever  needed. 

\  major  emphasis  of  the  program 
then  was  to  create  an  informal  atmos 
phere   and   take   that  elosed-in  class- 
room feeling  away  from  tutoring  ses 
sions.  Conversations  iH-tween  tutor  and 
pupil  were  encouraged, 
— In  those  days,  Tutoritif  <;\'nter  coffee 
was  five  cents  a  cup.  The  center  had 
longer  hours  then,  from  8  a.m.  until 
.")  p.m.,  in  order  to  give  all  students  a 
chance  to  use  its'services.  Many  times, 
special  .arrangem«'nts  were  made  lor 
students  and  tutors  to  get  together  ,oli 
campus  and  after  hours. 

The  program  offered  tutoring  in  al- 
most every  subject  taught  at  City  Col- 
lege. There  were  about  1(X)  tutors, 
half  of  them  volunteers,  the  other  hall 
paid.  Tutors  who  wjX'^JittiU-iii-cilii'eiis 
were  .^iuii  ttu'ou^h  a  special  fund 
trom  the  Associated  Students. 

.Although  mo.st  of  the  students  re- 
ceiving help  were  from  City  College, 
arrangements  were  sometimes  made 
to  tutor  people  of  the  community. 
Thfte  people  were  referred  to  the 
center  by  the  Board  of  F ducat  ion. 

The  staff  of  the  center  tried  to  find  a 
tutor  for  every  student  who  asked  for 


bno,'  in  amy  subject,  sometimes  with 
the  help  of  instructors.  When  there  w  as 
a  large  demand  lor  helj)  in  one  subject, 
clinics  were  organized  and  taught  by 

Tolunteer  faculty  merrtbers  omuts 
in.struc}ors.  These . clas.se>  were  later 
continued  as  seminars,  with  the  stu- 
dents helping  eacliotfief.  Informal 
classes  were  held  lor  liilois  on  j'lk'c- 
tive  tutoring  methods  and  problems 
encoiuitered  in  tutoring.  One  of  the 
ani:»t  cnju:tablc  and,  Murmative  of 
these  was  conducted  by  .Mr.  John  .Mass 
of  the  Fnglish  Oepartment 

In  those  days,  from  its  founding  until 
the  ^ummer  of  1969,  the  honn-  of  the 
Tutorial  Center  was  li-7,  the  old  Book 
store,  which  was  torn  down  in  order  to 
builtl  (h«{  new  StutlenI  Center. 

— The  facilities   u.sed  bv  more  than  ."lOO 


Past  headquarters  of  the  City  C^ollege  Toterlal  Conter. 

More  On  Benhetf  H. 


students  a  semestiT.  were  moved  to 
ttne  desk  in  the  already  irowded  C<)|L 
IJrrice  in  Cloud  Mall  There  were  prom- 
ises that  a  bungalow  would  .soon  Ih> 
provided  lor  the  center  We  .never  re- 
ceived that  bungalow  or  room  of  our 
own  until  just    last  semester  when  a 


CoutinueirTrom  PiiU»-  t 


faculty    member, 
became  director 


i^'r.   Lance  Rogers. 


These  glijnpses  t»f  On  Campus  Tu 
torial  Center  history  and  philosophy 
were  ii()for(i|^|uLi*'y  JMt  iirmi^ilil- utU  4ii 
the  Octol)er  19  issue  of  the  (iuardsman. 

The.se  things  should  be  known  to 
the  students  of  City  Collegi'  ,so  that 
they  will  reaUze  the  services  their  Tu- 
torial Center  can  provide,  if  they  will 
but  ask  for  them.  .After  all.  we  offered 
them  Ix'fore,  when  I  was  executive 
secretary  and.  later-,  director  of  the 
program. 


AS  Council  (continued) 


Some  excel  in  this  department  but  whtn  they  open  their  mouths  —  c'est  fini 


gerous  situation  which  has  a  VKilent  odor  around  it.  The  police  won't  re.sjxintl 
with  the  same  sjK-ed  and  tear4essness  that  the  people  have  come  to  exp«.Tl.  .'i"' 
wfto  could  blame  them  tfthey  get  discouraged. 


for  them,  and  it  ju,st  proves  that  a  strikiin;  face  is  not  enough  these  days. 


Scansion  Corner" 


But  on  MTond  thought,  the  cups  probably  will  respond  to  just  as  quickly  i«i  ilii*'- 
A'xt  Irantic  plea  tor  help  " .' 

t  m 


They  remember  Bnxinik  and  Mctloran,  two  cops  who  had  fo  do  a  job.  ain 
the  Irftdilion  of  ihe  ciiy  s  policeffien.They  too  will  not  be  di.scouraged. 


Id  like  to  take  the  chance  to  review  two  rt^eurds  against  each  other.nKarning: 

>t-h  albumS-Ure  good,  so  please  irse  my  lomnients  as  a  guidrline 

The  newer  of  the  albums  is    .Abraxas    by  Sanlana  iColumbia  KC  :{01;I0l 

On  this  LP.  Sanlana  tries  to  emulate  that  to  some  extent.       -' 

Black  Magic  Women  —  (iypsy  yuwn     is  a  massive  attempt  at  intertwining 
one  by  Peter  Green^aM  thi-  other  by  (;.ihnr  »syah»  its  .•»  y.uui  ;it^>mpt 

and  the  results  are  great.  

— After  that,  the  rest  of  the  LP  Jails  on  Us  facx*.  It's  a^ftood  album.  buL every- 
thing sounds  the  same.  After  fiftei-n  minutes  of  it.  a  headache  ensued /rom  the 
nvi ■  r|M> weringjUrumwiir k  i  th ree  percussionists  no  doubt !  i . 


;%    ihr  GUARDSMAN  is  puU^hed  weedty  by  ♦♦«•  Jeu'rnolivn  »to«l«iT»riTo ^rkJiop  prOf»c«  •" 
|:j:|    •'■ptKt.ns,   «opywrit,ng,.fd.t,ng,  proorreoding,  loyovt,   lypegraphy   and   phologrophy    td.to- 
jj:!:    nol  eff.co  n  m  S.304.  Pfcon,  587-7J72,  p«I   44«   Moil.ng  t.ddre«   SO  PhetoiLA»tnue-?41Jl^^ 

I ^_   EDITORS^ 

^ L  _: COPY 

:4^ -SPORTS PAui  iHtEic  — 


Sally  Moore  then  said  that  thje  ref- 
erendum was  a  success.  .A  protest  will 
Ih'  staged  for  the  arrival  of  .Nguyen  Ky 
oh  December  1.  Council  voted  fb  en- 
dorse such  a  thing  54-2. 

After  that,  a  slew  of  minor  issues 
were  discussed  by  Bonnie  Solomon 
They  were:  Committee  for  vaiidalism; 
the  Executive  Council;  the  rummage 
sale;  the  letter  to  the  .Municipal  Rail- 
way; the  hiring  committee:  noi.se  in 
the  Student  Union:  and  a  note  that  the 
hiring  committee  will  meet  on  Novenv 
ber  19. 

On  \Vc<lnesday.  November  18.  only 
two  issues  were  iliscussed.  (iuests 
were  Dean  ilillsman  and  Dean  Pope. 


t  onliiiu<<>  from  r.igi   I 

predicted  that  this  .system  may  be- 
come  a  standard  in  most  ,11  ate  junior 
colleges 


The  motion  for  sending  a  letter  totb4^ 
JC  chancellor  was  unanimous. 

Tom  Cleaver  lodged  the  complaint 
thai  a  couple  of  students  were  passing 
out  leaflets  in  the  cafeteria 

.All  were  non-students. 

Dean  Samuels  noted  that  such  an 
action  is  illegal  under  college  rules 

Ilillsman   said  that   similar  regula- 
tions exist  at  the  slate  level 
^-fhriS  I>avis.  one  ot  the  Iwo  slwlent 
'  activity  aides  slaliont'<l  lii  the  calelena 
(to  replace  campus  copsi.   gave  his 
"i;tttP"rn^e  tnridrnt . 

Samuels  said  that 


Senator  .lohn  Kennedy  It  was  an  op- 
portunity lor  Bill  Bennett  to  meet  the 
man  who  would  Ih-  influential  in  the 
-new  administration. 

The  new  I  nited  States  .\ttoriie> 
General.  Robert  Kiniiedy.  deilined  to 
support  Bi'iiiiett  s  apfK-al  tor  I- 1  Paso  s 
divestiture  of  the  Pacific  Northwvst 
Pipeline  Ci>  -^ — ■'•   .-'^ — v 

William    BennetPs  *p«'rsislenee    fin 
;rjly  brought  him  to  the  Htttttf  Stales 
SUprt-me  (  ourt  r«'presenting  the  Slal«- 
of  t'aliforni'a. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission 
has  no  jxjwer  to  approve  the  merger 
il  the  attorney  general  iBrownelL 
ruled  it  violated  Ihe  Clayton  .\c1.  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled 

ihe  gas  monopoly  hail  its  own  ili 
vesliture  plan,  by  which  il  woiiM  sell 
Pacific  to  Ihe  ftmrlh  biggest  moiu»pol\ 
in  the  world.  Kl  Paso  was  Ihe  eighth 
biggest  monopoly,  William  Bennet 
maintained  this  was  still  a  monopoly. 

Stanley  Mosk.  now  a  California  Su- 
preme Court  Ju,stice,  was  Ihe  attorney 
general  of  Califoniia  at  tha  time,  lie 
lippdliiTed^  BenneTt^'special  twinsel  to 
the  ca.se.  By  this  time.  Bennett  had 
spent  nearly  a  decade  on  the  case 

.An  }•  I  Pa.so  attorney  phoned  Bennett, 
asking  if  he  intended  to  apjK'al  this 
divestiture'  plan 
I  don't  know.  "  he  replied 

Incredibly,  the  iwivate  attorney 
threatened  to  have  the  State  s  sp<'cial 
counsel  i  Bennett  i  removed  irom  the 
case  if  he  pc>rsisled'  Governor  Brown 
phoned  him  minutes  later,  with  con- 
cerns similar  lo  those  of  the  Ft  T!aso 
attornev 


Dean  Samuels  brougl.  oii,  the  qu^-s-      ,---  —  —  t,!^,  ^^ 

tion  of  the  possibilitv  of  the     .ABt  D—  ;  '        |    ^  .     y^      , 

NT^rmnrSadiiTrsysTeiJi:  ;Alvordtng-  »"«  '"'""^•""^f^f^^H  " 

to  f^wan  BillwilU.r,  it  i.  .He>.,;.'  -      *"'-^'^''»'" "'  ^'"''^ '"  ''^""""^ 


under 


Title  Five  of  California  State  Law 

Council  wanted  the  rule  to  Ih'  relaxed - 
-^f»t--eCSF'^^C9se7-Ch«f4es-B«Fdw»-Uix-- 


.ludv  Kay  concUuK^d  tht'  llU'l'lliig  by 
announcing  thai  there  will  be  no  coun- 
cil meetings,  the  lollowing  week. 


MIKE  CHAN 
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HEADLINES. 

BRUNO  FORNER 


The  guitar  and  bass  lines  havt*  eomeli^hler  together  But  the  way  Carlos. 
Santana  makes  his  geetai'  sound  like  a  tenor  sax  is  out  of  this  world  It's  a 
good  album.  — '  - 

The  other  LP  came  out  last  spring  almost  simultaneously 

The  first  is    Bridge  Over  Troubled  Water  l)y  Paul  Simon  and  .Art  (Jarfunkel  :■:•':-:..  ^u  r^   ~ 

.■/^..i..^.K...  U'fi:  QQ1J,    s:iv  »1  th..  11  .w.n^,.  h......  K......  ,..l I  f 1  ,^,1^  g^^,^^  ^^^.     v-j:|   ^  " Z-""  "•  ''"  *•»""»•»*«»«  C>h«..  Cory  Delucch..  Cathcruie  D.mpMy,  Vi^gin'o 

leaving  five  more  unturned  —  '     *'"■"*■ 

.At  times,  the  LP  is  sad.  at  times  humorous,  at  times  mournful,  al  limes  frivo 
h)us.  Get  it  anyway   It  is  acinch  to  w  in  a  Grammy  awanl  as  LP  of  the  year 

Let  us  iM)I  lorgel  that  title  song   It  s  overwhelming  in  sleieo'  Son«  ol  the  year.   ::•:•::  "'"'~'"  ADVISER 

By  Bruno  K.  ^'••nler^  ::::v. _._.._._.... ..rr^,,,,     mrs  oorrycoppoietia 


si'nted  "saying  I  hat  it  would  vausf 
overpopulation  in  many  colleges  since 
gpas  would  climb  higher  without  an 

F'  grade  on  a  student  s  recuul. 

Dean  HilLsman  said  that  the  system 
merely  erases  the  threat  of  an  F    lie 


ADPFNlTlMl 


SliidtHit  Council  sent  Judy  Kay, 
Martin  Poon.  Charles  Borden.  Bonnie 
■Solomon,  and  John  Girbal  as  City  Col 


lege  s  representatives  lo  Ihe  .Slate 
ference  in  FYesno.     . 


Transcendental  Meditation 


Ellieli. 


•ri.y  roforme.  Nonne  Foii«.  ■•b«ri  Formon,  Robert  Gu.chord,  Pouline  G«ill*rmo.  Edword 
Mortiler.  Mil.,  li,  l,d  lyoo,  John  MocOonold.  D,^nn,^  McGhw,  M.kr  M.llard,  Mor.lyn  Murphy 
Motl    NeUon,    Ronold    Patr.ck.    Charlei    Prongos.    1  .m    Ihompvon,    Jomes    lollond,    Dorothy 


=1^ 


Sh4ndi> 


and  no  less 


>.'r 


,  •.VN".-.-.-;-;'.'..;.:.:-;.  .■.•••.•.•  .•.•.•.•.v.v.';^.... . . ... . : .  .rr.     .•.•.•.•.••••■■. 

T  ^8w^;<^^X'I<^v.^^^^!■I^^^■i^^^^»^^•l.v.v.^.v;^x^x<^^:^x^x•hx^<^'^*^*^'^^ 

•  *• '  -  -'•'•*-  ••.••'••.'.•.'.•.v.%v."."X*X.'«. .' .* .■•■.'.••'-•.•,■.•. v.*.*.*.*."i»X»X'X'X*!'  •!•!*!•-•••.'••.".•.•.•.'.'.•.•.*.....,. .v. 


Transcendental  Meditation  is  a. 
simple,  scientific  and  natural  tech- 
nique which  develops  the  full  potea-i 
tial  of  the  mind.  This  technique  al- 
lows the  mind  to  systematically 
transcend  th^  .subtle  states  of  the 
thought      process     and     consciously"" 

at  the  source  of  thought,  an 
inexhaustible  reservoir  of  energy 
and  creative  intelligence. 

The  technique  is  taught  indivicTIT- 
ally  so  that  each  studept  may  de- 
wiop  tlT<r  taH  potentiat- of  4*m^  »iBtL- 
Transcendental  .Meditation  involves 
no  concentration  or  contemplation 
It  simply  uses  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  mind  to  seek  a  field  ol  greater 
happiness  and  fulfillment. 

City    Collet^[e    will    give    anyone    111- 


terested  a  chance  to  become  in-^ 
volved  4n  this  fascinating  process  of 
the  mindon  Tuesday,  pec.  1  at  11  a.m^ 
in  VA-115  lobn  Lyons,  from  the  Mm 
dents  International  Meditation  Society, 
will  lecture  on  the  subject,  lollowed  by 
a  queslioii-an.'^wer  period 


i^efense. 

nie  attoriu'y  from  .San .  h'ranci.scti 
iouiid  himself  representing  the  Califor- 
nia c()n.sumers  against  (Joverntir 
Brown,  alloriu'y  general  Lynch.  1-1 
Paso  s  thirty  lawyers,  mosl  western 
state  Huveriwiis  ami  altuiney  generals, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and 
till-  I'niled  ,SlaIes  (;overnmenl 

Kennedy  s  atlornoy   i;eneral.  .Nulin- 
las  Kat/enbach.  also  buckled  uiuli-r  .Iv, 
(-litffrtfti's  pcTsiiasion.  declining  to  help - 
liennettV      '  """        '■       '.- 

.\ssociale  Justice  Hugo  Black  ques- 
lioned  if  a  dislrut  court  judge  could 
violate  Ihe  Supreme  Coin!  s  order  to 
II  Paso  Co  to  sell  l':i(  ilic  Northwest 
lt>  a  bigger  m(Hio|)oly  "  ' 

This  time,  the  high  court  even 
spelled  out  Ihe  spi-cific  price  by  which 
II  Paso  must  sell  Ihe  Pacific  North- 
west Natural  (ias  Co. 

In  Ihe  meantime,  (;overnor  Reagan 
declined^lo  appoint  the  consumer- 
spokesman  to  Ihe  Calilornia  Publk- 
I'tilities  Commission. 

••'Ihe  Pi f  was  e«»He«4*e«l  ituring  the 
pfogressive  atlminislralion  of  Hiram 
Johnson,"  said  Bennell.  "Me  coutdn'l 
have  imagined  what  is  has  bt-come 
ItMtay ."  " 

Belore  he  left  governmental  service. 
Bi'nnetr  held  prt'ss  conferences,  pre- 
dicting Reagan's  app«»mtment  of  pro- 
ulilily  commissioners,  and  llu'  sub- 
sequent approval  of  nciv  rate  increa.ses 
charged  to  California  consumers 

Bennetts  appeal  againsi  the  new 
monopoly  was  still  alive  .\s  a  private 
cili/en.  with  his  own  funds,  he  sent 
telegrams  lo  several  Supreme  Court 
Justices  Ills  action  was  unprece- 
dented, but  Ihe  court  did  surpri.se 
everyone  involvt-tl  by  agreeing  to  hear 
the  private  ciTizen.  who  claimed  to 
_repre.svnl  the  interests  of  the  Califor- 
nia consumers 


Richard  Nixon  ami  Atlorney  tieiieral- 

Mitchell  were  members  of  a  law  firm 

hired  by   Kl  Paso.  lU-nnell  qiieslionetl 

-"Why  -We  ^rvp^  ^Iwtw^'t   re»»'iil    that  4-^ 


Paso  had  paid  the  lirm  $771,060.        .     . 

How  can  you  divide  up  your  l^rm  s 
receipts  and  not  know  who  I  hat  money  , 
from."  said  Beiim-Il 


qwstioit- 


came 

ing  the  new    administration  s  objecti- 
vity_  in  .  the   case..  JlLluraW-. Gi^jiyraL^ 
.Mitchell  relttuctt-to  support  Bcniiett    '   • 

Cesar  Chavez  and   others  i-iulorsed 
him  for  Ihe  allorney  gt-neral's  race  iil_ 
Calilornia  in   1970.  but  Ihe  J)ig-money 
people  didn  t  l)ack  him. 


William  Bennett 


p'uUiie    plans     lor 
Mrtlitalion      here 
appearances  of  speakers 
to    discuss     the 
information     can     Ik- 
phMiinji,  jgj-im  and 
visiting    the    Students 


Transcendental 

mcRicIe    ^  monthly 

on  campus 

technique      Further 


obtaine<l     by 
by    writing   or 


International 
Medilalion  .Society.  2728  Chaiinmg 
Way.  Berkeley.  Calilornia 

Kditors  Note:  I'his  is  ifie  man  Ihe 
|{ealles  Mui  Mia  Farrow  turned  lo  in 
times  of  trouble. 


Shortly  after.  Brown  removed  him 
from  tin*  case^ ■ — 

lie  phoned  the  Chronicle  which, 
obliged  him.  Soon  everyone  wanted  to 
know  who  was  dumping  Ihe  consumer- 
Q^iented  special  coun.sci  from  the  ca.se 


.\fler  Bwwiett's  college  hour  lecture, 
he  answered  questions. 
When  aliked  about  his  friend  Ralph. 

lacks 


Don!  gel  mad:  gel  even.     Rolierl 
Kennedy  recommended 

M  Paso  then  hireil  the  most  ex|K-n- 
sive  atlorney  in  Washington  Clark 
Clillord.  a  friend  oL  Vice  President 
.Johnson  and  his  future  Secretary  ol 


Nader.  BeniieTT  saitl  Nailer 
power 
-^  •'ff  yott  wjMit  t«f  eimtribuU-  aiul  wul 
you  musi  1  nier  ^om  rnini  ill  .at-  gel  ils 
power  on  your  si.ie."  Ii>  iiiiell  sai>>. 
•'Natter  heps  piib'ici/i  prob  fms. 
ttutuj[h  " 


to   the   State 

November   '■). 


Bennett    was   elected 
Board   o]f   I- quali/.ation 

••I'd  rather  have  Kil  Reineke.  lose." 
Ihe  governor  was  heani  lo  comment 
"than  that  guy  Bennell  win.  " 


) 
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Asian  Students  Achieve  Major  Pr€>gress 


SIXTH  SPOT 


By  Paul  Thiele 

student9-trt"€4ty  €ollege"have 
achieved  what  they  consider  major 
progress  in  administration  recognition 
of  students'  opinions  through  the  con- 
troversial open  position  in  the  counsel- 

ing  department.  ___^ 

Members  of  the'three  Asian  groups 
on  campus,  the  Asian  Association  for 
Unity,  Chinese  Cultural  Club,  and 
Thihese  srudents  Association,  upon 
learning  that  an  applicant  for  the  job, 
Dr.  Wai  Yin  Syn,  was  not  recom- 
RUHuted  by  the  counseling  department 
for  hiring,  decided  that  they  could  not 
watch  their  interests  and  needs  be  ig- 
nored by  the  counseling  department 
and  administration. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  students  that 
Syn,  an  immigrant  student  whose  na- 
tive language  is  Cantonese,  and  who 
has  a  Ph.D.  in  Edticational  Admin- 


istration, was  more  qualiiied  for  the 
positton  than  the  counseling^  depart^ 
ment's  first  choice,  Steven  Wong. 

According  to  the  students,  Wong 
spoke  Cantonese  poorly  and  he  would 
be  a  satisfa<?tory  counselor  for  Whites, 
but  npt  tor  Asians  who  have  trouble 
speaking  English  and  who  are  unfa- 
miliar with  the  education  processes 
such  as  course  preprequisites,  re- 
quirements, and  other  possibly  mysti- 
fying pCOVMui'es. 

At  the  Noviembenrmeermg  of  the 
Community  College  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, counseling  chairman  Don  Mar- 
cus laid  his  cards  on  the  table  and  said 
he  "regretted  that  the  administration 
has  given  veto  power  to  the  students" 
aCTvuruinc — T30  txnxj  mtivioit  ^^rritiiio 
Fong. 

Fong  said  that  veto  power  is  not  his 
desijTe,  Imt  rather  "mutual  consent" 


siniilar  to  the  procedure  at  Oakland's 
.^neyCottegewhere^odents,  faculty.— 
arid  administration  have  equal  votes 
on  the  interviewing  committee. 

Fong  believes  that  the  existing  ill 
will  this  semester  would  have  been 
avoided  if  the  counseling  department 
had  made  a  greater  effort  to  get  stu- 
dents involved. 

"If  the  administration  was  looking 
for  a  legitimate  method  of  absorbing 
the  students,  they  would  give  them 
what^theyiisk  for  once  in  awhile," 
Fong  said. 

'What  has  happened  as  a  result  of 
this  is  that  people  in  the  community, 
at  other  colleges,  and  even  out  of  the 
state  have  been  informed  about  it.  If 
they  had  hired  Syn,  nothing  would 
have  happened. 

"The  entire  episode  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  solidify  our  ranks,"  Fong  said, 


adding  that  the  college's  Asian  groups 
-eonrespond  with  «th«F  Asian  groups  tA- 
offer    help    to    prospective    students, 
saving  them  the^  confusion  of  the  reg- 
istrar's office. 

Fong  looks  ahead  to  flourishing 
c9mmunication  with  the  community, 
Asian  groups  In  Idbat  high  schooisr- 
bay  area  colleges,  and  Asian  news 
media  to  inform  people  about  the 
intricacies  of  City  College. — = 

"This    college    is    really    bewilder- 
ing at,  times,"  Fong  said,   "but   itV 
coming    together.    More    and    more 
people    are   getting   involved   in   ac- 
tive roles." . — '■ — ;— — 


Editor's  net*:  In  Itia  Nov«mb«r  20  iww*  af  Ifc* 
Ouwdtmon  it  wa*  r*poc1«d  tiM  ceunMlingj  coff^ . 
didol*  hod  a  Ph.D.  in  P>ychelo«y    Thit  wo«  •^ 
roiMOUt.  Wen«  prM«n«ly  »  Omt^  to  i«caivin«  JL 
mattar't  d»gr««    and   i>  a   licantad   ptychologirt. 
W»  rograt  tho  orrer. 
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Eminent  Historian  ^_ 
Honored  by  College 


AlTop«»,o«l.ll»f»«l.|«irt,~"'  -»^b,<»..a~««l>~-M 

Council  Disrupted  with  Threats 

By  Bruno 

One  of  the  most  violent  and  impet- 
uous meetings  of  AS  Council,  a  meet- 
ing marked  by  threats,  disruptions  of 
order,  and  the  condemnation  of  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Guardsman,  was 
held  on  November  30. 

During  the  meeting,  Carlton  Thomas, 
who  sponsored  the  abolishment  of  card- 
playing  in  Statler  Wing,  admitted  that 
the  Council  had  not  been  enforcing  the 
playing  in  Statler  Wing.  Thomas  at- 
tacked  the  Council  by  angrily  stating 


R.  Fomer 

lax  in  enforcing  them. 

Thomas  said  that  Council  was,  in  ef- 
fect, playing  God,  and  that  if  nothing 
was  to  be  done  about  the  situation, 
then  a  group  of  Black  students  would 
take  action. 

Director  of  Student  Activities,  Art 
Samuels,  said  that  the  lounge  in  the 
lower  level  of  the  new  Student  Union 
Building  wUl  be  open  to  card-players 
as  soon  "as  the  furniture  arrives.  V 

Thomas  proposed  that  certain  hours 


By  Jim  Toland  and  Joe  Konte 

Hugh  Tripvor-Roper,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  modern  history  at  Oxford 
was  honored  at  a  dinner  and  reception, 
in  the  Statler  Wing  of  Smith  Hall,  Wed- 
nesday night,  December  *•  _ 

Roper,  who  was  once  a  BrHwR  inteF 
ligence  officer  and  achieved  fame  by 
writing  "The  Last  Days  of  Hitler,  "  wa^ 
served  dinner  by  the  third  semester 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  students. 

Dean  Warren  White,  while  intro- 
ducing H.  R.  Trevor-Roper,  referred" 
to  City  College  as  'The  Oxford  of  the 
Outer  Mission  District."  Roper  carried 
this  idea  further  by  saying  "I  do  not 
understand  student  unrest  at  Oxford, 
let  alone  here  in  San  Francisco." 

Roper  attributes  much  of  the  rebel- 
liousness of  today  to  what  he  calls  "the 
Peter  Pan  syndrome."  Roper  said, 
"I  am  sure  that  they  all,  one  day  grow 
up  " 

Ropers  special  interest  is  Eliza- 
bethan history.  He  feels  that  the  per- 


secution of  witches  during  this  period 
v^asTeally  the  manifestation  of  a  fear 
of  social  non-conformity.  Roper  finds 
only  evil  in  religious  orthodoxy.  He 
feels  that  the  capitalist  development 
must  have  another  cause. 
"  Roper  spoke  to  a  standing  room  au- 
dience at  the  Little  Theater  the  follow- 
ing day. 

His  topic  was  Adolf  Hitler,  who  he 
called  a  "man  of  extremely  powerful 
mind." 

Roper  commented  on  Hitler's  Meto 
Kan^,  remarking  "all  Germans  had 
-a  copy  but  very  fpw  read  it.  They 
called  it  unreadable,  and  it  is  unread- 
able." The  noted  historian  then  dryly 
said,  "I've  read  it.  " 

Charley  Chaplain's  film    Great  Die-" 
tator,"  gave  a  superficial  view  of  Hit- 
ler,   according    to   Roper.  -"He    was 
more  than  an  inventor,  but  a  serious 
threat  to  the  world." 

Hitler  had  outlined  his  plans  for  his 
(Cootinued  on  Page  3) 


it  should  not  make  rules  and  then  be 


(Cunnnufd  enT*age 


Qrn^mGntal  Horticulture 
Students  Improve  Scene 


There  are  some  green  -thumbs  at 
work  on  campus.  Responsible  for  the 
planter  box  and  bench  in  front  of  t)>6 
Student  Union  a^  students  in  the  land- 
scape design  division  of  CCSF's  Orna- 
mental Horticulture  program. 

Sidney  Lew  in.  who  teaches  students 
to  beautify  with  flora,  praised  Hanr 
Nelson,  campus  planner  and  chairman 
Of  OH  ,^r  buildingTip  the  department 
from  ten  students  to  ovCr  200. 

"This  is  now  one  of  the  best  facilities 
in  California,"  Lewin  said. 
~*l:andscape     construction;-"  nursery- 
work.    flower    arranging,    and    plant 
propagation  are  all  offered  in  the  de- 
partiriitr     Lc.vin   (  Apk.med    llijt    '■•'''-_ 
Perils  -learn  now  lu  deal  with  clients, 
identify  plants,  grow  tliem.  and  they 
find  out  how  to  use  them." 


Lewin  pointed  out  that  the 

fi<.lH  pf  horticulture  is  rapid  and  that  it 
is  much  more  of^a.,  profession  now. 
After  school,  interested  high  school 
students  get  acquainted  with  the  field 
under  Mr.  HUton.  The  program  wel- 
comes the  curious  and  there  are  intro- 
ductory courses^ 

Now  that  this  is  a  community  col- 

-leger^rH.  has  more  te^o  with  canapus 
maintenance;  but  at  this  point,  said 
Lewin.  "materials  are  scrounged  or 
donated  and  it  is  hoped,  more  money 
^mil^^me  through."  This  flexible  pro- 
gram trains  people  in  work  from  care- 
taking  and  gardening  to  an  introduc- 
tion in  landscape  architecture,  a  pro- 
fessiort  wttm-tHB^^ivc-cir  ait  ycofa=a£ 
study  that  could  result  m  earning  $15 
an  hour. 


Clifford  tdtson  and  Oovid  Barbaria,  stutlenh  m  temf*«tfp» ' 
removing  b  dead  olive  tree  prior  to  replanting  new  trees. 


editorial 


student  Opinion  1 


Comments  have  Been  directed  to  the  Guardsman  concerning  a  column  by  Joe 


Konte  in  the  November  25  issue  questioning  the  acquittal  of  Los  Slete. 

We  strongly  disagree  with  the  stand  taken  in  the  article,  but  we  will  "defend  to 
the  death  the  columnist's  right  to  say  it." 

The  column  contained  exactly  what  a  column  should— opinionated  statements 

that  are  wide  open  to  criticism  and  argui«ent  from  the  newspaper's  readership. 

To  deny  a  columnist's  right  to  print  his  nooUbelous  opinion  is  a  blatant  violation 

'  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

Demands  for  retraction  of  the  column  cannoTbe  respecCecTbecairse  mere  dTs^ 
agreement  with  a  columnist's  opinions  can  never  be  the  sole  reason  for  retrac- 
tion. 

Readers  must  remember  that  columns  and  editorials  are  sounding  boards  for 
opinion  and  the  reader's  recourse  is  the  letter  to  the  editor. 

-Paulfhlele 


Tfie '  Cfuardsman  welcomes  letters  of  opfaiion 
condense  them  to  meet  the  limitation  of  space.    • 

1 : --^ •'-  ' ,X_ 


and^resei 


*P   right  to 


Los  Slete 


Thanksgiving 


bear  Editor: 

The  editorial  eeneerflifig  4he 
orthe'lrial  oT  Los  Siete.  written  by  Jo 

could  not  have  been  further 
from  the  trutii  of  the  matter.  Had  Mr. 
Konte  attended  one  session  of  the  trial 
this  summer,  he  could  never  have  writ- 
ten what  he  did.  There  are  at  least 


eleven  points  of  misinformatjon  in  the 
editorial.  They  are;  '|.;    — ^-^^ 


<  1>  Eve  witnesses 


Joe  Konte 

How  to  Succeed 


(2i  McGorans  broken  jaw. 
(3i  The  deadly  weapon.  ' 

•  41  The  panicky  exit  of  the  six. 
1 5)  The  verdict  being  a  tragedy. 
ll^•The  Los'Siete's  lawyers  and  sup- 
porters  were  unqualified. 


Dear  Editor: 

power  to  Jim  Toiand  his 
"Thanks  a  Lot  "  editorial  was  lotxi  for 
thought  during  this  "joyous  '  holiday 
season.  Too  often  we  who  have  so 
much  to  be  thankful  for.  forget  about 
those  who  are  less  fortunate 'Manv 
_u6fDrtunate  people.  _lhriiu£houttlw 
world  end  up  saying  fhank  you  with  a 
cynical  tone  to  their  voioe.  Whatever  it 
means  for  others,  they  know  tE^fT 
means  nothing  for  them . 

Edward  llurtzlef 

Faculty  Lounge 

D^M  Editor: 


The  book  is  called.  "How  to  Succeed 
in  War  Without  Really  Trying."  au- 
thored by  Richard  Nixon,  with  a  fore- 
'     ward  by  Spiro  T.  .■Vgnew. 

This  brilliant  piece  of  literature  cov- 
ers the  period  from  Inauguration  Day. 
1969.'  to  the  present.  .\gnew's  introduc- 
tion includes  reasons  for  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Indochina.  1 

\n  excerpt  from  page  13  reveals  Ag- 
new's  declaration  on  those  who  criti- 
cize U.S.  policy: 
~^  ^Any  troglodyttir  leftists"  an^TropF" 
less  hysterical  hypochondriacs  of  his- 
tor>'  can  plainly  see  that  wliimpering 
isolationism  as  opposed  to  mulish  ob- 
structionism is  the  basic  reason  for  re- 
pudiation by  the  vicars  of  vaclHita- 
tion." 

Or.  as  Mr.  Nixon  so  bluntly  put  it. 


The  remainder  of  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  explaining  the  strategy  of  con- 
ducting war.  which  Mr.  .Nixon  outlines 
with  use  of  the  5  Ws  and  the  '1}"  .  .  . 

When:  The  time  must  be  when  your 
country  is  busy  with  too  many  other 
problems  sp  they  w  ill  soon  become  apa- 
thetic. 

Where :  The  war  should  be  held  in  a 
foreign  lai»d.  so  the  napahn  and  bomb- 
ing won't' hurt  youf  home.  Rice  pad- 
dies and  poverty-stricken  villages  are 
preferred  sights. 

Who;  The  enemy  must  be  a  rotten 
government.  Communists  and  dictator- 
ships are  good  to  fight  because  nobody 
likes  them.  .And  it  helps  to  call  them 
"gooks"  or  any  oth^r  name  to  dehu- 
manize them  into  targets  instead  of 
people. 


(7)  The  loser  is  the  community. 

1 8)  The  policemen  of  San  Francisco 
have  seen  one  comrade  slain  and  an- 
other lynched  on  a  rope  of  hate. 

<9)  Police  should  not  go  off  half 
cocked. 

il6t  Police  will  act  as  they  always 
do.  anyway. 

( 11 )  God  help  you  if  you  are  not  white 
and  you  have  a  run-in  with  a  cop 

•    —Tom  Cleaver 


Scansion 
—Corner 

By  Bruno  Forner- 

We  have  been  witness  to  a  musical 
phenomenon  that  has  been  taking  place 
for  the  past  year  or  so.  The  phenome- 
non is  the  oft-fustian  art  of  the  live  al- 
bum 

z_We  take  itunder  oiif  \\ihg  to  jevTewT 
for  you  two  live  albums 

The  first  U^  is  the  impudently 
naughty  Bless  It.<;  Pointed  tmie 
Head  by  the  Jefferson  .\irplane  i  RCA 
Victor  LSP  41331.  which  came  out  last 
fall 

Ouring  the  performance  recorded  at 
the  Fillmore  East-West  thev  do  for 
pa.st  hits.  ■Its  No  Secret.'"  -Three- 
tifths  of  ^  Mile  in  Ten  StVonds. '"-plas- 
tic Fantastic  Lmer"  are  done— and 
'I  much  better  than 


Mature  women  who:  are  students  on 
the  campus  feel  it  is^fi  hardship  t«  cross 
campus,  having  to  go  up  and  down  all 
of  those  stairs  just  to  get  to  the  student 
lounge.  -^ 

This  policy  should  be  changed  so  as 
to  allow  us  more  mature  student,-,  the 
use  of  the  faculty  lounge  or  else  the 
setting  aside  of  special  provisions'  for 
us. 
:■"  Dorothy  Shindcr 


Tfii  group  does  two  folk  number^ 
Fre4  XeUs    The  Other  Side  of  This 
Life    IS  done  in  an  energetic  version 
that  la,st.%  64  minutes     Fat  Angel" 
the    other,   tisleu   a,    load    guitarist 
Jornia  Kaukoneri  builds  the  song  into  a 

'  tfU!    i 


Now  for  the  trial  by  tape  recorder 
Those  of  you  who  have  tortured  women 
with  your  droning  monologues,  are  now 
sentenced  to  playing  them  back  Vou 
ma>'  experience  great  pain  at  the  wit- 
less  "commentary  on  your  dull  joh.  your 
sexOal  hangups  and  your* childhood 

The  intelligent  man  listens  amtprnf- 
its.  I  sympathize  with  my  chatterm| 
apollos.  It  is  difficult  to  ktcp  -i;p 
with  the  facile  feminine  mmd 

Examine  some  of  the  more 
and  classic  bits  of  your  •cruis;!    . 
logue   No  one  is  impressed  hy 
organic  food.  "     1  am  a  p«V' 
want  to  get  closer  to  you  '     * 

Be  ob.scure   Learn  lovemakir 
*h€^Ktir»  Stitra.  Drink  aiwintitt- 
from  ancient  recipes   Speak  'i.. 
Sanskrit . 

Alx)ve  all  do  not  bt^  boring  Hi 
no  "fury  as  a  woman  ijorod    ' 

apping  orifice  spout  esotCr;^ 
rather  than  mundane  bravad'' 


''Vn»i  Thej  il»  hftih  iftHgfr: 


justice: 

A  showcase  of  blues  "virtuositv  is  in 
jJ5_.<;;lasMc      Rock   Me   Baby   "   Paul 


antnpr>    tmgini:    nnd    Kaufciiriofrs 


The  Gvardsman  contingent,  VirginiQ  Elliot  (center)  and 
meet  Robert  Mitchum.  «upT-«tar,  nt  pre«i 


film. 


Jome*  Moms  (right), 
-1lyo«'»  Doughter— 


magnUK-en'  tiuitur  ar^  highlights 

Two  of  the  tracks  ire  spontaneous'. 
?"^'s  Ji"-n  Out  the' Lights.'  a  crazv 
■T«-!sernnd-1ong  thing  that  pukes  fun  at 


-r-"  By  Virginia  Elliott  and  James  Moses 

"Robert  Mitchum.  in  town  to  plug  his *Iitchum  said  th^  he  got  into  acting 

^Jecause.  'Poverty  is  a  social  crime  I 
got  tired  of  being  thrown  m  jail.'* 
Mitchum  once  escaped  from  a  'chain 
gang.  -I  9h  just  ah  .      walked  away  " 


new  movie.  "Ryan's  Daughter,  was 
nervously  awaiting  the  upcoming  press 
conference.  Dressed  in  a  mod  suit  and 
sipping  scotch.  .Mitchum  eulogized  the 
fantastic  view  of  San  Francisco  as  seen 
from  hi.s  hotel  .suite     Beautitul 


Mitchum  descril)es  his  latest  film  as 


beautiful 

When  asked  about  political  involve- 
ment Mitchum  said.  "Political  groups 
are  suspect.  I  always  check  their  mo- 
tive and  their  bank  account.  1  fmd  al- 
truism refreshing,  rewarding,  and  too 
far-fetched  to  believe  " 


^"**- — 'jugt  a  quiet  little  luve  slurv  set  In  Ire- 


the  liehting  system. 

Melt      Thi.s  is  666  seconds  of  ad  lib~ 
mu^c  Grace  Slick  handles  the  vocals 
'  all  free  form  i  in  her  best  style 

hv'?hJc^"1^^^  *'  't'^'^  ^»  Leeds" 
oi  Jr  .1  ^ '  ^^^  I>L^>917&t  released 
o\er  the  summer 
Side  one  i.s  14'; 


Mitchum.   who  used  to  write,  has 


given  it  up.  "I  was  getting  too  abstract 
and  too  -  self-absorbed  with  it" 
Mitchum  said  that  he  now  desires  to  do 

nothuig 
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land.  '  It  had  a  budget  of  over  thirteen 
million  dollars  Mitchum.  who  looks 
for  an  absence  of  tedium  ui  his  scripts, 
says  that  winning  an  Oscar,  would  only 
mean  a  new  dress  for  his  wife  and  an 
evening  at  the  theatre  for  him. 

Mitchum.  who  has  proven  his  talent 
iii_ijuih  atung  anit  uining.  ^  net  -» 


o.utr  one  i.s  H'a  minutoQ  long.  Thiee 
0  the  tracks  >  out  of  four ,  are  probably 
old  standards  with  the  group  They've 
done    em    to    perfection.-  Thev   are 

bIS?'^  anf  y  t"' ■     ■S"'"'^ime 
oiues.    and  "Shaking  A  1  Over   '  Aicn 


joiner,  he  is  indifferent  to  those  things 
that  he  Teels  do  not  concern  him  He  is 
his  own  man  and  possibly  one  of  the 

.a.>:  ot  :h^>  rUfigeii  ind'-   '■"  '•  ■ 


Thoy  do  it  wrpit* 


Uracks   They  tte  a  7*2.mlnu(e  version 

lu '^^.^  ?"'  "  "^hf  shouting  Wues 
between  ,ea  1  sm^er  Roger  Daltrey  and 

"Xl  To  let  2o 


smirr 


The  Guardtmon  is  published  weekiv  f.<. 
•he    Journalism    students    as    o    wo'*  "^^f 
pf o]e< rTS^r^p^t mgT'copywrilin^.  Wwy- ■ 
proofreading,      loybut.      typogrophy     and 


photography.  Editorial  office  is  m  s-JUJ 
phone  587-7272,  ext.  446  Mailing  odd'ess 
IS  V)  Phelon  Avenue^  Son  FronciKO.  Co  " 
9ill2 
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College  Nurses  To 
^id  H.E.L.P.  Drive 


"■  '■^T'j'.i 


H.E.L.P.  needs  help  and -City  Col- 
lege's nursing  department  is  undertak- 
ing a  Christmascanned  food  and  linen 

"^rive  to  aid  the  organization.  There  will 
be  a  special  presentation  of  the  collec- 

JiQQ  to  Raty  Blair,  founder  of  H.E.L.P., 


in  the  Student  Union  Building  on  De- 

,.  .cember  18.  Meanwhile,  students  ma^ 

Itielp  by  bringing  donations,  material 

"—or  monetary,  to  the  Student  Union. 

,     H.E.L.P.,    an    acronym    for    Help 

Every  Lost  Person,  was  founded  last 

March.   Its  headquarters  is  a  small 

shop  located  at  3364-26th  Street,   be- 

<  tween  Mission  Street  and  South  Van 

Ness  Avenue. 

Blair  organized  it  on  the  precept  that 
its  sole  purpose  would  be  to  help  peo- 
ple without  the  conventionalities  of 
"red  tape"  procedure.  Welfare  and  so- 
cial organizations  in  fact  do  refer  some 
of  their  "desperate"  cases  to  H.E.L.P. 


Generally,    however,   prospective   re- 
cipients seek  out  the  organization  on 

their  own. i_ 

Although  the  phone  at  H.E.L.P.  is 
usually  always  manned,  there  is  a  need 
for  extra  assistance.  Anyone  wishing 
to  obtain  further  information  about  the 
job  may  call  648-7772. 


H.E.L.P.  office  i<  located  on  26llt  Street.  Rotemary  Blake  i«  vice-president  of 
H.E.LP. 


There  is  also  "a  need  for  monetary 
and  food  contributions,  and  there  is  *~ 
dire  need  NOW. 

'This  is  the  kind  of  an  organization* 
where  you've  got  to  sit  down,  RIGHT 

NOW,  and  write  me  a  check,  if  -you    ^^  ^-    -^  ^ ^  _    _g         ''-. ., 

say  you're  going  to  do  it.  People  usually  COiinCti  fjlSrUDTGCf  •  •  a 
forget  their  pledges.  It's  like  a  news  ^^^^"^''  m^ti^a  w|«b  w««  •  •  • 
story— yesterday's  news  is  old  news. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  unkept 
pledges.  " 

Katie  Blair  is  willing  to  help  every 
lost  person,  but  who  is  willing  to  help 
Katie  Blair  carry  out  her  plan"" 


Caniejo  Speaks    . 
At  City  College 

In  a  witty  and  forceful  lecture.  Peter 
Camejo  gave  his  case  i)n  "Why  Amer- 
ica Will  Go  Socialist?" 

Camejo,  a  forriier  senatorial  oppo- 
nent of  Edward  Kennedy,  made  an  ap- 
pearance at  City  College,  Novemtjer  25 
in  room  217  of  the  Visual  Arts  Building. 
The  lecture  was  sponsored  lay  the 
Young  Socialist  Alliance.  I 

Camejo  stated  that  the  basic  reason 
why  America  will  go  .socialist  is  the 

_^ap  between  the  potentiality  and  the 
reality  within  the  capitalist  system 
(,juoting  Business  Week,  Camejo  said 
that  the  economy  will  produce  $1(X)  bil- 
lion less  than  what  it  could  ■  have 
achieved  in  1970.  He  stressed  that  with 

_$100  billion.  America  would  have  the 

^means  to  wipe  out  every   slum  and 
could  solve  the  problem  of  pollution. 

However.  Camejo  said  they  won't  be 
accomplished  because"  it's  not  profit- 
able to  them.  To  Camejo.  "them"  rep- 

-resent  30.000  capitalists  who  control 
this  country. 

Continuing.  Camejo  singled  out  the 
key  to  their  power.  He  said  that  they 
make  the  mass  of  the  iKKiple  l)elieve 
that  they  run  the  Country.  Elaborating. 
tiiPther.  Camejo  maintained  that  they 
are  able  to  do  this  through  the  use  »f 
illusions.  One  big  illusion,  according  to 
Camejo.  are  the  elections. 


Roper 


•  •  • 


The  proof  to  their  contfbrbTlhe  elec- 

tions.  accqrdinglo  Camejo    is  within 

the  election  bootlis.AVhcn  an  individual 

'enter.s  n  btxtth  to  vote,     you  vote  tor 

iheni  or  you  vote  for  them   ' 

He  says  there  are  no  democratic  in- 
stitutions in  the  country   Where  in  th.' 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

regime  long  before  he  came  to  power. 

Hitler  was  an  opportunist  in  his 
methods,  but  consistent  in  his  aims. 

In  the  1920's.  Hitler  talked  of  putting 
German-Jews  into  the  gas  chamber 
saying  that  heads  would  roll  —  and 
finally  calling  for  the  extermination 
of  all  Jews.  But  Roper  pointed  out  that 
most  people  regarded  this  as  simply 
rhetpric. 

Roper  showed  the  relationship  of 
Hitler  with  .Mussolini,  whom  Hitler 
considered  as  "tlie  only  man  possiWy 
equal  to  me."  Hitler  learned  from  Mus- 
solini that  the  tide  of  Communism 
could  be  reversed.  Hitler  laid  the  blame 
for  his  failure  on  Musssolini.  using  an 
example  of  "the  failure  of  Italian  al- 
liances as  why  he  lost." 

The  German  revolution  bore  the 
signs  of  other  revolution.s  in  all  stages, 
except  that  the  same  man  who  began 
it  stayed  in  charge  Roper  noted  that 
the  F'rench  and  Russian  Revolutions 
had  different  men  in  charge. 

Roper  described  Hitler's  planned 
treatment  of  those  inhabitants  of  con- 
quered German  lands,  pointing  out 
the  brute  force  u.sed.  the  deprivation 
of  education  and  the  jieglect  of  the 
sitfk.  "The  natives.'  R«)per  casually 
rep«»r led.  "were  iel  U>  a)imt  to  ten',  but 
no  more." '  -•     ■ 


(Continued  from  Page  1 ) 
be  set  aside  for  card-playing  in  Statler 
Wing.  Martin  Poon -countered  by  ask- 
ing Thomas  if  he  really  wanted  to 
abandon  card-playing  altogether.  Poon 
said  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
-to  Umit  eardplaying  beemise.^  indt- 
vidpal  scheduling  and  also,  it  would  be 
limiting  of  a  privilege. 

.After  much  more  discussion  alx)ut 
the  situation.  Joe  Chan  attempted  pro- 
posing a  motion.  Thbmas  consistently 
interrupted  Chan  by  yelling,  "I  object: 
1  object!  I  object!"  Chan  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  fully  state  the  mo- 
tion, so.  after  some  persiflage,  with- 
drew it. 

Mike  Devine.  AS  Vice-president,  re- 
quested that  a  committee  be  drawn  up 
to  look  into  the  matter.  It  passed  12-0-2. 

Later  on  in  the  meeting,  the  topic  was 
brought  up  during  the  course  of  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  Student  Union  Lounge 
Thomas  persisted  in  dominating  the 
discussion  to  the  point  that  Dean  Sam- 
uels had  to  raise  his  voice  to  him. 

Bonnie  Solomon  moved  for  a  resolu- 
tion that  would  prohibit  students  from 


dictating  to  other  students.  Na  Action 

was  taken  on  this. 

Judy  Kay  finally  brought  things  un- 
der control— tentatively. 

A  group  from  Women's  Liberation 
then  paraded  to  tlie  front,  passing  out 
coptesrof  the  November  25  edition  of 
the  Guardsman.  They  pointed  specif- 
ically to  an  editorial  on  page  3.  which 
was  written  by  News  F^ditor  Joe  Konte. 
They  charged  that  the  editorial  was  - 
"racist"  and  filled  with  "lies  and  half- 
truths  " 

Tom  Cleaver  charged,  "I've  attended 
several  court  sessions  and  not  once  did 
1  see  Konte  there!" 

At  this  point.  Martin  Poon  walked 
out  of  the  meeting,  saying  that  the  time 
hiid  run  out  and  that  the  meeting?  should 
be  adjourned. 

Afterward,  a  rnotion  was  made  to 
condemn  the  editorial  and  demand  that 
a  refutation  be  printed   It  passed  7-4-1. 

Other  subjects  were  brought  up  at  the 
meeting :  tiu>  Nuriiiug  program,  holding 
a  canned  food  drive;  the  Hiring  Com- 
mittee; and  the  meeting  of  the  Aca- 
demic Senate. 


State  Conservation  Official 
Uvermore  Supports  Canal 


Norman  Livermore.  the  California 
Resources  Director,  predicted  that 
(Governor  Reagan  would  establish  a 
recycling  commission. 

Livermore.  California  s  top  conser- 
vation official,  spoke  to  about  fitly 
students  durint;  college  hour.  He  en- 
dorsed IIh'  concept  of  recycling,  or 
collecting  glass.  pap<^r.and  metals  for 
processing  and  le-use. 


fnimtry    lin  unyv    .qri'  there  rcnllv  deni- 


.Mthough  Roper  conceded  there  coul(? 

t)e  lU)  filial  judi^ment  of  Hitler,  but  he 
cited  one  "brief"  judament  fn;m  a  sec- 
retary of  jliller  who  said  that  ho 
lacked  human  spirit. 

RofHT.  concluded   with  a'  dramatic 
look  at  Hitler.  .statinH  that  it,  was- 


otratic-  qistitutions  '  Where  do  the  pe<.- 
i)le  actually  vote  for  whiU  they  want  ' 
They  cantuse  the  election,  they  can  I 
eimtrwl  tiieir  own  un ivert.it lor..  and  they- 


uller  mealUW-!.'  m  HUltT  wliiuM  w.is 
the  ultimate-  epitaph  of  a  man  who 
really  changed  history. 


— Mi)St  of  tiis'Tomment! 
the  controversial  California  Watir 
lYojej,:  and  the  Peripheral  Caiiai, 
however  Livermore  tends  I(j  favor  the 
compliiated  systems  of  pipes,  eunal.s. 
and  dams,  which  would  brin^  water 
Irom  North  California  to  the  nu>re  arid 
rrn  part  ot  the  Slate 


that  they  should  look  at  themselves  Ik'- 
fore  criticizing  the  conservation  prac- 
tices of  others.  He  specifically  referred , 
to  the  practice  of  the  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco flooding  beautiful  Hetch  lletchy 
\'alley  to  tontain  a  reservoir  ol  water 
lor  the  cil\'>  municipal  water  needs 

,  Livermore  recalled  liis  lather  iayuiu 
that  the  In-autiful  valley,  not  far  from, 
the  Yosemite.  was  as  beautiful  as  the 
more  famous  National  Park 

~    Sao  hYanciscn  aisa  tTmovTs  thrfe" 
parts  of  vwjter  out  ot   four  from  the 
delta,  he  reminded      So  how   tan  we 
c  rlhcize  Los  .Xngeies  for  takinu  water 
iro'ni  the  rivers  and  delta  of  the  north' 

__IhK_Slate  Water  Project  began  dur- 
ing the  depression  with  the  conslruc- 
lirtn  iif  !^ia"slj  Dam  in  IH.'M  "'By  iHBil.' 


le  played  a  Key  role  in  persuading;  I^^TiFnTaTTTjvTTitTTTTT'    predieied,       tTW 

(Jovernor'Tteagan  to  block  Dos  Hios  California  Water  Project  will  be  in  full 

Dam  m  Mendocino  County.  •  flow .'  His  audience  Of  young  con.serva- 

l.ivermfiro   «-a..tinnPfi   ^ig   :.uHiPMce  tjonistti  >ihuddered-at4h«^prospect.  ^ 


can  t  control  corporations  For  in.stanco 

liow.  as  Camejo  pointed  out  allegor- 

.  ically  about  the  two  political  parties. 

tan  a  person  chose  betwifii  two  brands 

of  outboard   motors  when  both  were 

-^made  m  the^same  fagtery,   ■  ■■ -=^ 

The  only  way  the  masses,  says  Cam- 
ejo. can  alleviate  their  problems  (i.e. 
,  unemployment,  inflation,  recession i  is 
through  mass  action.  That's  the  only 
r  thing  the  capitalists  fear.  Camejo  cites 
the  existence  of  La  Raza  Unida  as  an 
example  of  how  an  independent  group 
of  people  can  he  mobilized  into  their 
own    political    base,    which   can   suf- 
ficiently   satisfy    their    community's 
-Hieeds.  The  ultimate  step,  said  Camejo, 
is   the   unification   of  various  groups 
with  purposes  like  La  Raza  I'nida. 

Onlv  through  mass  action  can  the 
^nasscs  solve  tfaEirproblfim?  CamBjO: 


HIS  LORDSHIP 

.\X  the  Sir  Francis  Drake  Hotel  press 

conleFcnce,    Trevor-Roper    did    .some 

-wcpteitniHg.  -  — — 

"When  you  speak  al)out^f«rth'i_Re- 
volt  at  City  College."  a  reporter  be- 
gan.    But  I'm  not  talking  about  re^ 
volt.'  *the  historian  inlernipteff.  T"m 
talking  about  HitlerA" 


Anti-Ky  RaHy  Shows  S.F. 


Voters  Oppose  Vietnam  War 


Should  we  address  you  as.  176rd?** 
someone  else  asked.  No.  because  I'm 
not  a  lord."  The  confusidn  resulted 
when  Citv  College  publicists  assumed 
the  accufacv  of  the  College  Associa- 
tion for  Public  Events  &  Services  bul- 
letin labeling  Trevor-Roper  as  lord." 
"Professbr."  a  reporter  wanted  to 
know,    "whets    the   purpose   of   this 


added  that  if  the  nation's  problems 
were  all  solved  in  earnest  by  the  exist- 
ing system  he  would  not  be  advocating 
lis  overthrow 


press  conference^ 


Citv-"  College   had  a  representative 
group  at  the  Ky  protest  rally  that  cov- 
zef«4^ob  Hill.  December  L 

Sally    Moore,    chairwoman    of    the 

Tsmipus  branch  of  the  Student  Mebili- 
zation  Committee,  told  the  Guardsman 
that  of  the  29  people. arrested  at  the 
rally,  none  were  from  City  College. 
Nor  were  any  students  injured  in  the 
fracas.  — 

"We  had  people  working  on  it.  but 
had  there  been  more  monitors;  the 
clash    with   police    could    have    been 


have  the  right  to  represent  the  ppople^^^^ 
of  San  Francisco  since  the  majority 
voted  against  iF."  she  said,  concerning 
the  passage*  of  Proposition  J  at  the  • 

polls.la.st  November. 

"We  wanted  to  have  a  peacefurieg- 

ai- demonstration Lihink  we  did  itr  — 


I  don't  know.  '  he  replied,  "I  didn  t 

call  It   " 


Ttttptr 


successfully." 

Sally  could  not  give  an  estimate  of 
the  size  of  the  crowd,  since  she  was 
in  a  sound  Iruclc  at  the  lTfherf)u!  said 
that  the  police  estimate  lof  5.000 1  was 
prot>atrty~thr  most  accurate. 

Sally  said  that  the  "police  were  very 
■"    toward — tiie- 


"It  showed  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  against  the  Vietnam  War.  ' 
Moore  Said  about  the  rally.   "Ky  didn't 


*■— ^  Lfllin'-aw^ -very    good" 


crowd. 

The  melee  didn't  break  out  until  a 
later  group  arrived 
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Ramr^eaten      BasketBall 
By  Owls  44-19 


The  City'CoUege  Rams  finished  their 
1970  gridiron  season  with  a  44-19  loss  to 
the  Foothill  College  Owls.  The  loss  at 
Foothill  Stadium  on  November  set  the 
Ram  record  at  four  wins  and  five 
losses.  In  Golden  Gate  Conference 
league  play  the  Rams  racked  up  two 
of  their  wins  and  all  five  of  their  losses. 

The  only  real  highlights  for  the  Rams 
in  the  FoothiH  game  were  the  huge 
chunks  of  yardage  that  halfback  Dar- 
rel  Mitchell  churned  up  against  the 
Owls.  All  in  all,  Mitchell  in  Only  21  car- 
.  ries  racked  up  262  yards.  In  fact. 
Mitchell  accounted  for  all  three  of  the 
Ram  touchdowns  against  Foothill. 

Nonetheless  though,  the  Rams  even 
with  Mitchells  running  just  couldn't 
widistand  the  aerial  assault  that  Foot- 
hill quarterback  Todd  Starks  threw 
against  the  Rams.  Starks  put  the  ball 
in  the  air  23  times  and  connected  on  12 
of  his  attempts  for  260  yards. 

One  big  factor  in  the  success  of  the 
Foothill  passing  attack  was  the  rollout 
passing  technique  that  Starks  employed 
in  the  game.  Starks  on  the  rollout  would 
for  the  most  part  move  out  toward  his 
strong  side,  the  right  side  of  the  field. 
Through  this  maneuver  Starks  had  a 
twin  option  of  either  carrying  or  pass.- 
'  ing  for  yardage. 

The  ganie  was  deadlocked  with  no 
score  throughout  the  first  quarter. 
However  late  in  the  second  quarter, 
Starks  hit  with  a  short  pass  receiver 
Wayne  Dismukes  who  raced  through 
the  Ram  secondary,  broke  two  tackles, 
and  scored  standing  up  for  Foothill. 

On  Foothill's  next  series  of  downs, 
Starks  again  on  a  short  pass  hit  run- 
ning back  Casey  Griffin  who  twisted 
and  sidestepped  his  way  73  yards  for 
the  touchdown. 

The  half  ended  with  Foothill  in  a 
comfortable  14-0  lead. 

Opening  strong  and  fast  in  the  third 
quarter,  Foothill  methodically  worked 


their  way  downfield  with  Casey  Grif- 
fin plowing  over  from  theThree  for  the 
third  Foothill  touchdown. 

Behind  by  three  touchdowns,  Ram 
quarterback  Frank  Gross  had  to  start 
putting  the  ball  in  the  air.  The  Foothill 
defense  read  Oross'  intentions  and 
started  blowing  in  at  full  blast.  On  a 
crucial  play.  Gross  was  forced  to 
scramble  out  of  his  pocket,  and  while 
still  scrambling  he  hit  Darrel  Mitchell 
at  the  line  of  scrimmage,  the  Foothill 
42,  among  a  host  of  Ram  blockers. 

Following  his  blockers  for  yardage, 
MitcbelUbroke  away  fi'om  them  and 
changed  his  field.  After  literally  run- 
ning through  the  Foothill  defenders, 
Mitchell  tofe  through  the  grasps  of  two 
would-be  tackier s  for  the  score.  His 
crunching  run  Qovered  58  yards. 

Foothill  surged  right  back  behind 
the  hard  running  of  workhorse  Casey 
Griffin,  With  Griffin's  successive  car- 
ries the  Owls  were  able  to  march 
down  to  the  Ram  four.  Starks  finished 
the  job  with  a  4-yard  pass  to  Wayne 
Dismukes. 

Following  possession,  the  Rams 
chose  to  let  Mitchell  run  roughshod 
over  the  Owls.  Carry  after  carry, 
Mitchell  ate  up  the  yardage.  He  was  on 
sweeps  and  off -tackle  plays,  and  when 
the  holes  weren't  there  he  would  still 
sneak  through  for  yardage. 

On  one  carry,  Mitchell  took  the  hand- 
off  found  his  hole  clogged  with  Owls, 
so  he  spun  around  and  swept  the  right 
end  on  the  line  for  good  yardage.  Mitch- 
ell culminated  that  drive  with  a  3-yard 
touchdown  run. 

Stars  and  company  were  just  too  hot 
that  day,  for  he  continued  to  pass  for 
two  more  scores.  A  32-yard  pass  to  Vic- 
tor Juarez  and  a  17-yarder  to  Wayne 
Dismukes  capped  off  Foothill's  scoring. 

Mitchell  scored  one  more  touchdown 
for  the  Rams  as  he  struck-  right^ip  the 
middle  for  62  yards  and  avscon 


1969  GoMm  Got*  Conf«r*nM  Coach  of  fho-Yoor,  Sid  Hiolan 


Basketball  season  is  upon  us  again 
here  at  City  College  This  fact  should 
be  of  some  significance,  since  the  team 
has  taken  the  Golden  Gate  Conference 
Championship  ten  out  of  eleven  years. 

City  College  basketball  coach  and 
last  year's  GGC  coach  of  the  year,  Sid 
Phelan  presently  expects  half  of  last 
year's  squad  to  return.  Among  those 
not  returning  is  the  GGC's  Player  of 
the  year,  forward  Darrell  Johnson. 
Last  year  he  led  the  team  in  both 
scoring  and  relmunding. 

To  make  up  for  Johnson's  departure, 
coach  Phelan  has  indicated  that  good 
teamwork  can  more  than  colnpensate 
for  the  absence  of  a  player  like  John- 
son. 

Among   those   returning   from   last 


year's  squad  are:  guards  Billy  Metcalf, 
and  Harold  Byrd,  forwards  Larry 
Haren,  Terry  Bradley,  and  centers 
Malcolm  Kirkwood  and  Jerry  Le- 
Btance. 

Some  of  the  many  rookies  trying  out 
for  berths  on  the  squad  are  Robert 
Taylor,  Willie  Daigle.  Wayne  Snelgro, 
James  Sims,  and  Charles  Goodwin. 

On  December  4,  the  Rams  will  meet 
in  exhibition  play  Contra  Costa,  at 
Contra  Costa  at  8  p.m.  On  the  following 
day,  the  fifth,  the  Rams  wUl  meet  the 
USF  Frosh  at  6  p.m.  at  USF  The  fol- 
lowing Tuesday,  the  8th.  Hartnell  Col- 
lege will  come  to  City  for  a  game,  tip- 
off  time  is  8  p.m.  Complete  schedules 
will  be  presented  in  coming  issues. 


Ram  Gridder's^chedule^ 


^elan  Machine 


Set-Up  For  Ram  Fall 


-The  season  is  now  finally  ^ver  and  —  league  opponents. 


done  with  as  some  would  say.  The  rec- 
ord sets  City.CoUege's  fortunes  at  4  and 
5  which,  let's -face  it,  is  a  below-pafr 


record.  In  trying  to  evaluate  this  sea- 
son one  must  fuid  a  pattern  or  ten- 
dency.        .— _.  _        .-•  .-^ 

—  Remember^wheiTlhe  Hams  downed 
^,      mighty  Los  Artgeles  Valley,  and  took 

—  apart  San  Joaquin  College,  and  then 
Chabot  dumped  them  good? 

A    little    pattern    seems    to    recur 


In  a  sense  the^  odds  were  stacked 
pretty  high  against  the  Rams,  for  the 
ponfprenrp  plays  spvpn  l«»agiip  gamps. 


Ruins  Modesty 


By  Jack  HaiijMa 


Jhroughout  the  season 

-      Thmk  back  to  the  Laney  and  Merritt 

games  and  then  to  the  following  games7 

and  now  maybe  that  little  pattern  is 

'  becoming  a^bit  more  evident. 

In  the  first  five  games,  the  biggest 
among  the  five  to  the  Rams  was 
Chabot.  The  last  four  games  of  the 
schedule  featured  the  entire  upper  di- 


notknow  the  GGC  champ  is  decided  by 
the  best  win  and  lose  record  among 
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and  in  this  conference  if  you  lose  two 

games  your  chances  for  a  title  are  close 

—te  -impossible.  The  Rams-had  already 

~T5§1  to  Chabot  andlhey'wefe  jCisT  abbuf 

to  hit  the  upper  crust  of  the  division. 

It  was  possible,  the  Rams  with  their 
stingy  defense  and  an  unpredictable  of- 
fense could  ve  taken  their  latter  part  of 
the  schedule.  However  the  strength  of 
the  league  was  too  much  for  the  Rams 
as  the  record  shows. 

However  one  must  remember  last 
year's  record^of  2  and  7  to  this  season's 
t^ahd  5  acliievements.  I  hate  to  say  it, 
but  whatever  happened  to  the  good  old 
days  of  bountiful  wins. 

The  answer  may  l:c  in  recruitment.s 
by  fouf.ycar  schotoiii  uf  polanlial  play- 


ers, the  breaks  of  the  garfie,  or  the 
great  49cr  jinx, 

10, 1970 


The  Phelan  Machine,  once  again, 
proved  discipline  is  the  keyTo  vTctbry. 
Led  -1^-AU  Goldwi  Gate -Conference 
guard  Wild  BQl  Metcalf,  the  Rams 
dumped  the  Modesto  Pirates  63-45  on 
■December  1  at  City  College  Gym. 

Bill  Metcalf  hit  9  of  11  shots  from  the 
floor  for  an  incredible  82  per  cent, 
tallying  21  points  for  the  game.  Larry 
Haren  showed  he  could  also  play  de- 
fense, he  held  Modesto  s  number  one 
gunner  Ivie  Lea  to  4  points  before  being 
ejected  from  the  game  by  the  referee. 
Wayne  Sndgro,  Bobby  Taylor,  and 
Jack  Simms,  and  Jerry  LeBlanc  also 
played  outstanding  bail,  but  any  fan 
would  have  to  say, '  Tbp>  re  all  greatl " 

Modesto  »ly»  ptiQtrrf  ^^ood  gamp 


Led  by  Ivie  Lea  and  Casey  Rogers,  the 
Pirates  held  City  to  only  25  points  in 


the  first  half.  Overpowered  by  an  ex- 
ceptional Rams'  squad,  Modesto  just 
couldn't  keep  the  pace.  In  the  second 
half  the  Rams  broke  loose  for  38  points 
for  the  final  63-45  win. 

The  most  improved  player  on  City  s 
squad,  is  veteran  center  Jerry  Le- 
Blance.  Coach  Phelal  has  put  a  lot  vl 
work  into  Jerry  and  it  has  shown  ex- 
cellent results.  ■  '-.--- 

If  championships  are  made  to  win. 
things  are  looking  good  once  again  for 
the  Rams.  An  outstanding  record  li 
held  by  Coach  Phelan:  9  of  12  cham- 
pionships, since  his  debut  at  City  col- 
lege: Any  basketballer.  who  playeci 
under  him  has  nothing  but  praise  foi" 
llTriruiHcfa.:^Yo  use  a  popular  »inR"  '' 


words  revised,  "They're  definite  Win- 
ners in  City  ■  s  Folks ! ' ' 


\ 


-^ 
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Chudhmri  Provides 


Goebel  Outlays  Money 
Jor  Chfcq^o  Tri 
Playing  Regulations  Set 


Any . organization  that  has  not  sub-    Center; 


Debu  Cahudhuri  performed  in  tlie  Little  Theater. 


Ky  Kruno  Forner 

If  anyont'  thought  he  needed  grass, 
acid,  aficfd  ur  uther  urgauic  ur  chemi- 
cal stimulants  to  enjoy  last  Thursday  s 
College  Hour  Concert,  he  was  wrong. 
Debu  Chaudhuns  Decenil)er  10  sitar 
tHTformance  was  \ibrant  enough  to 
give  one  a  natural  high 

Chaudhuri.  with  the  aid  of  his  tabla- 
thHa(4(inK  aceompliee.  was  presented 
by  the  .Musie  Department  and  the  As- 
sociated Students. 

Chaudhuri  explained  ttiat  the  srtar  is 
a  nineteen  stringed-string  instrument 
used  in  Indian  classical  music.  Twelve 
of  the  strings  were  used  for  resonance. 

He  said  that  he  has  been  playing  for 

27  years,  and  still  finds  it  very  diffi- 

_cult.  His  comment  on  the  music  was. 

"There   is  no  mysticism,   no'  magic. 


Just  practical.  We  try  to  elevate  it.' 

The  piece  Chaudhuri  chose  was  the 
fugal  composition  "Tbt:  Moi^uing 
Kaga."  played  in  three  movements.  It 
was  played  in  a  sixteen-beat  cycle 
that  shifted  from  stow  to  fast.  ' 

The  concert  itself  was  a  loy  to  one's 
ears  as  Chaudhuri  started  out  quite 
slowly  and  bu^lt  it  up  to  a  frenzy 

The  labia  and  sitar  combination 
flailed  at  one's  earlobes.  swirling  and 
pounding  until  one  could  only  give  in 
and  let  the  sounds  usiirp  l^  br^in.  __ 
.  To  top  it  off.  Chaudhuri  eseitlated  itt^ 
time  to  every  beat- and  every  pulse  of 
the  labla-player  las  did  the  audience  iT^ 

Once  the  climax  was  achieved,  a 
deathly  sileqpe  toolc  hold.  The  follow- 
ing ovation  was  ovejw helming.  All  we 
can  say  is  that  Chaudhuri  s  perform- 
ance deserved  more. 


mitted  a  budget  to  Student  Council 
will  be  "penalized  with  a  5  per  cent 
cjut  of  funds  per  day  —  at  least  that's 
what  Council  ruled  Decehiber  7. 

Mike  Devine.  AS  Vice-president, 
brought  the  subject  up  at  the  start  of 
the  meeting.  Martin  Foon  came  up 
with  the  penalty  proposal  and  after 
some    discussion,    council    passed    it 

Last  Wednesday,  it  was  voted  to 
spend  S280  to  send  a  councilman  to 
Chicago  for  an  anti-war  convention. 
At  the  Monday  meeting.  Dean  Sam- 
iiiels  reported  that  appropriating  such~ 
money  is  illegal  and  that  John  Goel)el, 
the  delegate,  had  to  outlay  the  money 
himself.  Samuels  said  that  Goet)el  will 
t>e  reimbursed. 

The    Frckuo    L'uafereuce    wa4>   dis- 
cussed, with  .Martin  I'oon  giving  a  spe 
cial  emphasis   to  a  proposal  that  an 
ethnic  studies  program  bv  taken  as  a 
graduation  requirement. 

Harry  ^l.ittel.  CCSF'^tiulent.  men- 
Ttoned  that  there  Is  a  pos.sit)ility  nf  a 
course  in  .Ameiican  Indian  History 
Ix-iiig  cancelled  _« 

.Also  mentioned:  Judy  Kay's  request 
for   8180   for   Uiijg^  Musie   Departm^it 
^  passed  4^4-l:t-;  V^mention   of  thej: 
Chrjstmas   Party  ior   the   Day  Care ' 


10:  new  flags  for  the  jcampus  (Pat 
Horans  remark:  "We  could  have  a 
big  flag-burning  'i;  The  counseling 
departmeilt  setting  up  a  Vocational 
Guidance  Center;  the  Curriculum 
Committee;,  library  hours r  petitions 
fot-  .AS  office  I  final  date  for  petitions 
was  December  16 1;  and  a  reporf 'on 
vandalism.  „„^„=.^^ 

The  December  9  mff^ting  had  tough- 
er card  playing  regulations  voted  in. 

The  program  Council  voted  in  was  in 
twopar^s: 

a  I  restriction  of  card-playing  to 
Staller  Wing  between  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 
daily. 

bi  if  a  persen  is  caught  gambling 
that  person  will  be  sent  to  the  proper 
dean  where  that  perMin  will  receive  a 
warning.  If  that  person  is  '-""gK  t. 
second  time,  he  will  be  suspt^ded.       _ 

John  Goebel  gave  a  short  report  on 
the  Chicago  .Anti-War  Convention. 

Mrs.    iVosenthal's    Journalism    26B 
(Public   Ketaltons I   class  presented  a 
scries  of  estimates  for  ttie  Spring  l!>7(h 
calendar.  The  low  bid  of  $1322.50  was 
accepted  unanimously. 

.A  move  to  give  the  Bicycle  Club 
monej'  to  buy  equipment  ttrjij-Qtect 
camoWfaTkes  from  W  pHfereS  was 
tabled. 


Experimental  College! 


\ 


By  .Matt  ^Isen 


Rabbi  Ro{fer  Herst  Speaks 
On  Mideast  at  Hillel  Club 


The  British  Mandate.'     Herst  re- 
in e-261  a  gatherin(|  of  students  from    plied, 
the   Internationartlub   met   to  hear       An  Arab  student  said.     The  New 
Rabbi  Herst.  of  the  Hillel  Club,  lecture    York  IJmesJiasjaJLfierenl  number  of 
on  the  Mid-East  situation.  killings  in  the  so-called  massacre  in 
Herst  spoke  on  the  role  of  the  Arabs    one  of  the  Villages  in  the  Mid-East;" 


m  th^  MHl-Ea«.     1  -^^— ■  Arab  students  said  that  ttiejr  cani" 
He  has  been  raised  here  in  the  C.S..    go  back  to  certain  places  in  the  Mijcl- 


many though  tht»y  are  their  hnmelanri.s. . 

countries,  and  particularly  the  Middle     ,  Jews  seem  to  be  able  to  go  into  most 
East  Countries.  of  the  Mid-f:ast  because  Rabbr  Hefst 


.  CityCotiegc'sExperbmntatCfittqfiT 
B5,  is  truly  the  best  place  for  students 
to  go  for  information  on  activities 
taking  place  on  and  off  campus] 

Experimental  College  is  a  tl^riving 
center  where  representottves  of  most 
campus  organizations  meet  to  ex- 
"ctrgnge  ideos  ond  new^s  about  what 
the  groups  are  doing.  It  is  also  the 
root- of  th€  fhIM  care  -center  used 
book  exchange,  F.  C.  film  seric%:  anr! 
Free  Critic  newspcper. 

Classes  may  iit  ^laken  for  no  <'edit 
of  Experiir.ental  Co'ilege,  but  the  value 
cf  the  cgurjiPj_ f 1 1  fi  Jelt  _h.v  EC  ta  ta< 


its.'  Some  of  the  courses  are  peace 
science,  hatha  yoga,  beginning  guitar, 
astrology,  arKi  frisbee,  along  with 
many  others.  Interested  students  may 
register  for  the  courses  at  B5. 

The  emphasis  of  EC  is  to  moke  the 
learning  experience  more  pleasurable 
and  to  have  students  participate  m  the 
classes  without  reluctancy. 

Studenfs  with  creaTTve^ Writing"  or 
art  can  submit  f  (o  the  Free  Critic  in 
B5.  The  Clitic' Is  funded  by  the  Associ- 
ated Students  and  its  goal  is  a  totally 
free  f.'jdent  press  cit  City  College  of 
Son  f-ranci^co. 


stiiv-    didn't  have  trouble  in  su-caUed   •Arab 
ing  hard_with  what  they  have,  but  the    controlled  "  countries. 
Arabs  have  more  men  and  arms,  ancU.- 
may  wipe  the  Jews  out.  .  ^al  _  j 

"  Herst^  said  that  tite^^v.S.  hay  sent   %i0mwwf%n 
three    million    dollars   U^   Israel.   JHe_ 


-JI. 


added  that  the  jews  have  been  "perse-    ,  'Vj^en  planning  your  class  schedule 

cuted  too  long,  and  this  has  to  stop.  for -next  .-Jemester.  remember  to  keep 

Herst  .saiil  he  met  Arabs  in  the  Mid-    the  Tuesday -Thursday  11-12  hour  open. 

Ka-st   this  summer  and  was  treated    The  CCSF  College  Hour  lecture  series 

'  kindly.  ' 

'There   is   more   friction   with   the 
jcw!,  and  Arabs  In  jb^  free  I' 
^aid  ■  '~- 


he 


plang  ta-asfr  s«ne  ot  the  fellow  ing  to 
;jirak  on  campus  during  college  hour 
I. art    warreri;    Pavid    BtwveT Tc^^ 
Irimd.^  of  the  Eorth.  Senptpr  Gayiord 


The    Arab    students    in    the    room— ***e'son    of    Wisconsin.    Prt"   Paulsen 

;'L:rii<\!.s   ('n!    the  Jcw^    :;lx)Ut   that     Slrnhsmie    .Mills,    Fred   Gocrncr    i*he 

i.JiitAiHH>«jli. . — -^ —     seaich.  Idr-Anielia  ErharU,  tiwoaj*** ^ 

Ti+e  Arab  sdidenls  also  asked  hirrr  "'•'"   '"*'''   -McCloskey.  State  Sonatm 
v.heic  he  got  his  iiiforw.-rtt.m  on  the„'C^'<i"_'"J-'''  ^'osconc.  as  well  nz  novelist.' — ^  , 
killin,!  in  the  .Mid.F.iiiil,  --j—. 


nnd'nlhcrs  pmmin<^nt  injhi  ir  freUifc 


editorial 


stop  the  Contrf 


JOE  KONTE 

Christmas  as  Seen 


Through  the  Crystal  Ball 


John  Billingham's 
Spatial  Delivery^ 


-day. 


By  Hiwarcl  Nell 

Doctor  John  Billingham.  on  his  first 
af  lecturcii,   introdm;ed  aome  of 


The  Sierra  Club  recently  reversed  itself  to  cate- 
gorically ^Bpose  the  construction  of  the  Peripheral 
-Ganalr ■— — 


December  25  is  close  at  hand.  And  we  may  do  well 
tousher  the  special  day  in  maybe  a  week  earlier. 


Opposition  to  the  canal  is  probably  one  of  the  few 
issues  on  which  allJS'orth  Californians  can  unite. 

-The  I'eripheral  Canal,  an  aspect  of  the  California 
Water  Project,  would  divert  as  much  as  80  per  cent 
of  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  River  water  from 
San  Francisco  Bay  and  direct  it  southward.  Sci- 
entists and  conservationists  fear  it  will  ruin  tb£L 
-ecology  of  the  delta  and  south  bay.     -  ^^  ■__■■_  ;_^_ 

The  delta  region,  near  Antioch  and  Concord,  wouid 
face  an  influx  of  ocean  salt  water,  and  the  south 
bay  would  be  deprived  of  the  water  circulation  from 
the  rivers,  which  currently  flushes  the  pollutants. 

The  State  Director  of  Water  Resources.  William 
(ilanelli.  promises  that  more  water  will  be  released 
from  the  canal  into  the  delta  if  the  bay's  ecology  is 
harmed,  fhrt  his  promise  is  not  binding  on  him  or  his 
successors. 

If  the  Sierra  Club  and  its  allies  are  unsuccessful 
in  preventing  the  Peripheral  Canals  construction, 
a  citizen's  watchdog  committee,  as  'proposed  by 
Supervisor  Bob  .Mendel.sohn.  should  be  established.  \ 
Composed  of  representative  of  industry,  govern-  ^ 
ment,  and  conservation  groups  as  well  as  the  general 
community,  it  should  have  the  sole  power  to  regu- 
late the  flow  of  the  Peripheral  canals  water  into 
San  Francisco  Bay. 


and,  perhaps,  invite'lt  to  remain  with  us  for  a  longer 
stay. 

The  date  must  be  a  magic  one.  for  no  other  day 
can  bring  as  much  goodness  and  light  to  life. 

The  crystal  ball  is  on  the  table,  and  what  is  seen 
must  be  related  to  you: 

—  The  cold,  cynical  politician  turns  his  harsh  rhe- 
-loric  into  gentle  words  of  world  peace,  and  you  thinic 

for  a  moment  that  he's  serious. 

—  And  the  white  man  down  the  comer  greets  his 
fellow  black  neighbor,  and  both  reallv  mean  it  when 
they^ay,  Howareyou?" 

—  The  young  hippie  couple  give  the  patrolman  in 
the  black  and  white  auto  the  peace  sign,  and  the 
young  cop  smiles  back. 

—  An  old  beggar  stands  helplessly  against  the  con- 
demned building,  and  a  we1!^resse«i  man  sITps  a 
•'Dilur  into  his  hand, 

—  .\nd  the  automobiles  arc  left  locked  in  their 
sheds,  the  freeways  are  not  crowded,  and  the  air 


seems  easier  to  breathe. 

—  The  snarl  of  shoppers,  'businessmen,  and  de- 
livery  men  are  not  visible  downtown,  ah^  how~air 
those  tall  buildings  don  t  really  look  that  bad. 

—  A  hungry  family  which  battles  rats  daily  for  a 
morsel  of  bread  is  given  a  free  meal  by  a  charitable 
organization,  and  no  one  accuses  its  members  of- 
cheating  the  government. 

—  Our  soldiers  have  been  given  a  day  off  from 
hell,  and  they  think  how  great  it  would  be  to  have  to- 
morrow off  ...  and  the  day  after  that  ...  and  .  .  . 
.  The  crystal  ball  is  clouded  now,  but  the  short  reve- 
lation  should  force  us  to  wonder  if  the  day  we 
set  aside  to  celebrate  peace  on  earth  shouW  be  in- 
creased to  include  the  whole  year  round. 

.Maybe  one  day  could  be  set  aside  for  the  populace 
to  have  their  war.  hate  their  neighbor,  pollute  their 
air,  and  neglect  their  poor. 

.And  the  remaining  364  days  could  then  be  used  for 
the  task  of  building  a  society  where  peace  and 
brotherhood  would  become  more  than^a  cJouded 
'  image  on  anyone's  crystal  ball. 


Letter  to  the  Editor 


Countess 
Liberte 


I  ha\e  advisi>d  the  sloppy  apollos.  now  I 
must  take  some  women  to  task  for  allowing 
the  seedy  Don  Juans.  the  Idle  easy  riders  and 
the  out  and  out  clods  to  run  the  show  by  \  irtue 
of  their  mad  mindlessness. 

Mow  can  you  sit  back  and  smile  demurely 
behind  the  mask  of  psuedo-femininity  while 
these  befuddled  half-wits  tramp  on  your  emo- 
tions, your  money  and  y»ur  sanity' 

My  dears,  if  some  pitiful  thing  in  a  tattered 
fringe  jacket  with  a  mop  of  lice-filled  hair  — 
if  this  substitute  for  manhood  is  pumping  lines 
and  He!r  into  your  life  and  disturbing  voiir 
equilibrium  -  HA.NC;  III.M  IP.  Or  shape  him 
up.  I  cannot  do  it  alone.  I  am  only  one  humble 
(  ountess  battling  a  sea  of  clods. 

If  this  creepy  creature  I  am  referring  to  — 
if  he  lives  in  your  very  house,  lolling  about 
with  his  beer  and  women  —  throw  him,  his 
tasteless  clothes,  and  his  aimless  chatter  about 
how  you  stifle  his  creativity  —  all  the  way  to 
Haight  Street  Let  him  panhandle.  Let  him  find 
some  pat.sy  or  depraved  per.sOn  like  himself. 

If  vou  are  worthwhile,  beautiful  and  intelli 
gent,    then    why    should    s«ki    scramble    your 
marbles  with  ugliness,  worthlessness  and  sheer 
mediocrity? 

The  clods  deserve  the  clods  and  the  women 
with  finesse  must  get  out.  Itesides.  your  house 
will  be  deloused.- 


FROM:  The  Membership  of  San  Francisco  City 
College  .Newman  Center. 

In  recent  weeks.  City  College  has  been  confronted 
with  a  problem  of  major  importance  to  the  entire 
campus  ctmimunity.  Tlie  main  issue  is  whether  or 
not  Dr  Syn's  name  should  be  added  to  the  two  names 
presently  submitted  to  the  .Administration  for  hiring 
by  the  Coun.sclling  Department. 

The  College  .Administration  recognizes  the  need 
(<>r  an  additional  counselor.  That  this  prrrnn  be  of 
Asi.in  origin  i.s  likewise >.without  contention  The  dif- 
ficulty arises  over  who  will  be  appointed  to  the  open 
position. 

The  continuing  controversy  between  a  significant 
number  of  students  and  the  Counselling  Department 
may  very  well  restdf  in  no  action  at  all  in  naming 
the  appointee.  , 

The  members  of  Newman  Center,  as  a, concerned 

.student  group,  have  sought  out  representatives  of 

IxUh  sides  and  have  asked  them  to  explain  the  issue. 

We  find  that  both  sides  to  the  controversy  have  some 


valid  facts  to  support  their  arguments  concerning 
the  submission  of  Dr.  Syn  s  name  The  problem, 
howt'ver,  has  bwome  shrouded  in  complexities. 

To  assist  in  the  resolution  of  this  dilemma.  New- 
man Center  wishes  to  offer  the  following  p-oposal  as 
a  possible  solution: 

1)  The  Counseling  Department  ought  to  hire  not 
one.  but  two  counselors  of,  Asian  extraction.  The 
number  of  prospective  candidates  can  thereby  be 


the  sciences  involved  in  the  tuiman 
living  process. 

The  first  lecture  involved  the  syn- 
-tiiet^c  manufacturing  of  food^^lareh. 
The  NASA  —  Ames  Research  Center 
Biotechnology  Division  Chief,  elabo- 
rately descrit)ed  the  chei^ical  pro- 
-cesses  which  involve  the  creation  of 
food  mawrial  from  some  very  com- 
mon compounds!  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  water. 

Human  bodies  consume  sugars  and 
starches  (carbohydrates)  and  chemi- 
cally dissolve  these  molecules  into 
CO-2  and  H-2-0  which  are  released  as 
waste  products.  The  (by-products  of 
this*  internal  reaction  gives  the  human 
body  a  source  of  energy . 

The  Ames  Research  Center,  as  Dr. 
Dillingham  described  it.  is  experi- 
menting with  a  reversal  process  to 
create  more  food  taJeed  the  ever-in- 
creasing population  The  second  lec- 
ture was  on  the  human  brain  as  com- 
pared to  a  computer.  This  presentation 
involved  two  separate,  but  related 
concepts. 

The  first  concept  told  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  size  of  the  human 
brain.  The  second  idea  dealt  with  the 
functioning  process  of  the  complex 
human  brain. 


expanded  to  four  and  include  the  name  of  Dr.  Syn. 
2 1  Student  representation  should  In?  invited  to  fu- 
ture interviews  of  counselor  candidates.  Such  rep- 
resentation should  be  involved  in  the  interview  itself 
and  be  given  the  right  to  voice  a  recommendation. 
Said  participation  would  be  in  an  advisory  capacity 
only 

.  We  feel  this  plan  is  workable  and  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  both  the  students  and  the  .Administration. 
We  hope  our  proposal  will  be  given  respectful  con- 
sideration by  all  parties  involved  in  this  dispute,  and 
that  an  early  settlement  can  be  reached.  


$50  Award  for  New  College  Seal 


Fifty  dollars  will  be  awarded  to  the  creator  of  a 
new  emblem  for  City  College  of  San  Francisco.  ' 

Student  Council  has  established  several  regula- 
tions governing  the  design  of  the  new  school  seal: 

—  It  must  be  symbolic  of  the  school. 

—  It  must  be  drawn  on  12  inch  by  12  inch  poster 
paper  and  the  seal  itself  must  be  encompassed  with- 
in a  circle. 

—  The  name,  address,  and  phone  number  of  the 
student,  along  w  ith  the  title  of  the  drawing  should  be 

.written  on  the  back  of  the  poster,  and 


■Only  City  College  students  may  participate.' 


All  drawings  should  be  turned  m  to  room  205  of 
the  Student  Union  building  no  later  than  January  6. 
These  posters  will  be  displayed  around  the  campus 
during  the  sludenl  body  elections  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  January  13  and  14.  along  with  the  current 
seal. 

Students  will  then  vote  for  the  one  that  they  like 
best.  The  original  drawing  will  become  the  property 
of  the  college,  and  the  official  school  seal  The  de- 
signer will  then  receive  his  $50  award  All  other 
drawings  will  be  available  to  their  designers  at-a- 
later  dale. 


Xmas  Drive 
For  HELP 
In  the  City 

The  nursing  clas.ses  at  City  College 
are  contributing  time  to  project  HELP 
which  stands  for  Help  Every  Lost  Pcr- 
*son. 

The  present  Christmas  drive  is  for 
needy  people  in  San  Francisco  and  Is 
headed  by  Katy  Blair  at  HELP  head 
quarters.  .$364  26th  Street. 

The  ■  nursing  classes  have  placed 
"barrels  around  'he  tiimpiis  for  the  col- 
lection of  canned  goods,  laundered 
linens,  towels,  and  other  useable  do- 
mestic items  from  sfudents.  faculty, 
and  staff. 

Katy  Bhiir  reports  that  ihe  project 
fed  :t02  families,  found  jobs  for  .S3  peo- 
ple, clothed  109  persons,  and  has  found 
houses  for  .{7  people  in  only  100  days' 
time. 

The  Christmas  barrels  will  be  in  the 
college  corridors  for  the  remainder  of 
this  week.  Donations  can  also  be  made 
to  HELP  at  ^s  headquarters  24  hours 
a  day. 


The  modern  human  brain,  Billing- 
ham said,  is  the  result  of  evolution 
over  several  billions^  of  years.  The 
modern  brain  is  able  to  record  stimu- 
li, analyze,  make  a  decision,  make  a 
response,  and  remember  the*  stimula- 
tion as-a-newly  or  reinforcing  learned 
idea. 

The  third  lecture  was  the  "Adapta- 
tion to  the  Environment."  This  topic 
AA^as- «n^^explanation-of  man's  ability 
to  be  successful  over  some  of  the  lower 
primates.  One  of  these  advantages  is 
the  characteristic  ot  controlling  in- 
ternal thermal  conditions;  maintain- 
ing a  constant  body  temperature.  Thil 
ability  allows  man  to  be  able  to  func-. 
tion  under  a  varying  degree  of  tem- 
perature. Cold  blooded  animals  and 
insects  cannot  do  this  feat. 

His  final  presentation  of  the  first 
day  was  an  evening  lecture  The  lec- 
ture rooms  ^vere  completely  tUi«»dfor^ 
all  of  his  lectures.  The  audience 
seemed  very  much  concerned  with  the 
conditions  of  man  and  the  information 
Dr.  Billingham  transmitted.  The  eve- 
ning lecture  was  titled  'Evolution  of 
Intellegence."  This  topic  covered^  th^ 
evolution  of  man  from  the  early  pri-^ 
m^tes  who  lived  in  trees,  to  the  first 
■planesmen.  " 

The  series  of  lectures  was  arranged 
by  Ed  Duckworth  as  an  adjunct  to  his 
universe,  life,  and  mind  course. 

New  BridgB 
Hearings  Set 
For  Monday 

Public  hearings  on  the  Southern 
Crossing  bridge  were  held  Monday. 
December  14,  at  10  a.m.  in  the  State 
Building,  room  1194,  San  Francisco 
Civic  Center. 

.Advocates  of  the  proposed  bridge 
promised  it  will  alleviate  traffic- cnn- 
gestion  on  the  fcay  bridge.  Conserva- 
tionists predict  it  will  encourage  more 
auto  traffic  and  compete  with  the  Bay 
Area  Rapid  Transit. 

The  Bay  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment Commission  might  amend  its 
San  Francisco  Bay  Plan  to  accommo- 
date IS  Steel  and  F'errj'  Port  Plaza 
Currently,  such  projects  are  not  per- 
mitted under  the  BCDC  law.  because 
they  are  not  water-oriented  Commun- 
ications to  the  BCDC  should  be  sent 
to  BCDC.  507  Polk  St  ,  SF  94102 

The  CCSF  Sierra  Club  group  shows 
nature  films  and  sponsors  field  trips 
It  meets  in  S335  every  Thursdav  from 
11-12  o'clock. 


Freaky  DudeRanch 


^JDcnnis  McGhe«__ 


Ticket  Record 


The  City  College  chapter  of  the  San- 
Francisco  Symphony  Forum  has  hit  a 
new  high  in  the  sale  of  season  tickets 
to  the  first  season  of  concerts  under 
the  baton  of  Seiji  Ozawa. 

Mr.  Merritl  Beckerman.  faculty 
sponsor  tor  the>iymphony  Forunu-an- 
nnunced  that  over  80  season  tickets 
have  been  sold  tn  individuals,  and  that 
additional  tickets  have  been  sold,  on  a 
"share"  basis.  Beckerman  attributed 
the  increased  sales  to  many  factors:. 

Interest  in  Ozawa,  the  increa.scd 
student  population,  a  willingness  to 
^invest  "  in  music  Forum  tickets. 
which  are  ginul  for  Ihc  Wediifesday 
nigITt  concerts,  arc  sold  at  rednred  • 
rates  to  Forum  ni'emlJcr.'^  '  ■"  '' '^ 
.Xrca  coikii^.s. 

Sliirtcrit  reprc.'.i'^iTrr!'  • 
phony    Funini    ;ii''-    ' 
B;irh;ir:i      Pmtfr,      iu  < 
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All 


op  9carciTjf 


_^^__  __     ident^s  are 

getting  harder  to  find  this  semester 
because  employers  are  not  calling 
in  job  opportunities  as  oftert  as 
they  have  in  the  past  according  to 
student  placement  dicector  Joseph 
Amori.  ^ ., 


-Am«r^  altributex  the  job  scarcity 
to  college  students  who  cannot  find 
jobs  in  their  majors  aiMl  take  gen- 
eral labor  or^  office  jobs  to  make  a 
living,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
they  may  haw  a  bachelors  degree 
in  arts  or  sci«'nce. 

.Amori  cxjk'cIs  thr  situation  will 
miprovc  in  tbtLfle«r  fatt^rr  and  bi-- 
cause  the  placement  office  is  still 


helpinu  iiutiis  sludcnis  to  find  jobs 
111  llie  ctmiiiiiinilv.    .    . 

St' '    '   ■    ■'"    '  ■     '-  ■■ 
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International  Relations 
Club  Hosts  Dinner-Dance 


The  International  Relations  Club  of 
City  College  is  sponsoring  an  unusual 
dinner-dance  in  the  college  cafereria 
on  Sunday.  December  20. 

The  students  of  the  club  will  prepare 
the  foods  of  their  native  lands.  Folk 
dances  of  Tahttt.^^atin  America.  Ja- 
pan, and  other  nations,  accompanied 
by  the  music  of  th^  King  Tikis"  will 
follow  the  buffet  style  dinner  .A  dance 
in  which  everyone  can  join  will  follow 
this  entertainment. 

The  dinner  will  be  served  in  the  col- 
lege cafeteria  from  7-9  p  m  Tickets 
may  be  bought  for  $2  from  Dr.  Jacob- 
son's  officV'  in  B205K.  at  the  Student 
Finance  Office,  or  from  Mrs.  Nell 
McCutchen  in  C331B.  near  the  library. 
All  proceeds  will  be  given  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  Pakistan  flood. 

The  International  Relations  Club 
meets  every  other  Thursday  from  11-12 
Tr'ctock-Tne-261.  The  club  presents 
speakers  from  foreign  nations,  and 
hopes  that  native  and  foreign  students 
will  use  the  club's  functions  to  meet 
-^ach  other.  To  join  the  IRC.  contact 
one  of  the  ticket  sources  listed  above. 


;t(rring-up  the  ifocl<  for  the  Intemo- 
notionai  Retottent  Club  banquet  and 
dance,  Sunday,  December  20,  are 
Anita  Astete  and  Auguste  Lean. 


Student  Tagged  Unjustly — 
Will  Take  Case  to  Court 


To  the  Editor:     '^'^ 

On  DeceinlxT  10  at  7:3fr  p.m.  I 
parked  my  F'lat  Ix'tween  the  south  part 
of  the  Science  building  and  Cloud  Hall 
to  attend  a  Ram  Ski  Club  meeting  in 
C22;} 

Brian  Chlnn  parked  his  W:  in  the 
same  area  between  T;!.")  and  «  p.m.  He 
and  a  frieml  were  also  going  to  attend 
the  meeting  in  the  view  of  two  campus 
policemen.  They  said  nothing  to  Brian 
about  the  area  being  illegal. 

.After  the  meeting  wh^n  Brian 
opened  his  car  door  to  leave,  he  .said 
that  two  campus  police  ordered  him 
to  stop  He  was  then  tagged  for  park-_- 
ing~ih"£rn  unmarked  area-.While  Brian 
was  l)eing  tagged,  I  arrived  on  the 
scene  to  find  my  Fiat  being  tagged  by 
Stuart  .Nakamura  who  said  I  parked 
illegally. 

There  are  no  signs  in  the  immedi- 
ate area  saying  that  parking  is  illegal. 
One  sign  in  Ihe  driveway  entrance  to 
the  area  says  ".No  Parkmg"  but  the 
red  curb  dws  not  extend  to  where  our 
cars  were  parked. 

A.S,  Election 

Director  of  Student  .Activities  .Art 
Samuels  announces  that  sludenl  go\- 
ernment  petitions  are  available  for 
those  who  are  in  t4>  re  sled  in  being  can- 
didates for  the  January  U  and  14 
eleetionih -. 


.According  to  campus  policed  stu- 
dcnts  can  park  in  faculty  areas  legally 
after  6  p.m  .A  green  Che\T.  lie  no 
XCT  316.  faculty  pernnt  "no  0444. 
parks  in  this  area , every  day  Other 
faculty  cars  are  seea  there  occaSion- 
aHy  and  none  tiro  taggwl,^ "'"    '   "   '*  - 

.According  to  campus  police,  when  a 
car  is  parked  illegally  and  the  driver 
is  approaching  his  car.  he  should 
not  be  tagged. 

If  cars  are  tagged  for  parking  ille- 
gally, there  should  be  signs  in  the  area 
saying  that  parking  is  illegal. 

The  "violation"  on  my  ticket  is  the 
following:  T  .5»c        parked  within  un 
marked  area   i Med.  loti.  Surely  this 
area  is  not  a  medical  lot. 

Both  Brian  and  1  have  protested  our 
tickets  and  our  court  hearings  will  be 
in  February.  V^n^ 

— RonvBowerman  E7144 

Editor's  Vole:  The-^irea  Rowerman 
mentions,  according  to  ('ampus  police, 
is  a  delivery  area.  They  add  that  the 
general  rule  at  Cil>  College  is  to  park 
within  a  designated  area  or  else  you 
are  liable  to  be  tagged.  Some  cars  are 
not  tagged  due  to  lack  of  manpower. 
Confirming  that  if  the  ticket  does  say 
"Med.  lot."  they  feel  Bowerman  has 
a  good  beef. 


Petitions  for  candidacv  in  the  stu- 


dent  b«Nl>  elections  may  be  picked  up 
in  room  205  of  the  Student  I'nion  build- 
ing and  must  be  turned  in  b\  Friday. 


Oecem&ME-t3.r 


Celebration 


■A   celebration   of  New    Year's   FLve 

will  be  hel(^^»^  Poor  flichards  (660 
(Ireat  Highway  i  featuring  •1^faked 
Lunch.  Windjammers-.  TMarcels.  Love 
F^xpericncc.  and  the  .Ambas.sadors 
Tickets  are  S;}  advance  and  S3  75  at  the 
door.  Purchase  tickets  from  Roland 
Soul  City.  Melrose  Records,  Tower 
Records.  Reid  Records.  Discount  Rec- 
ords, or  Psvchcdelic  Records    ' 
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Next  Free  Critic 


I  tie  tree  t  rilu-  is  m 
appear   on   ,lanu.ir.\    i' 
Wiilnehdaj    ^ill'T    ' 
according    to    i<mii<     .. 
(tUiither. 
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Th«  Guardsman  it  pubiishad  weekly  by 
the  Journalism  ttudenit  ot  o  workshop 
proiett  in  reporting,  copvwritin9,  editing, 
proofreoding.  loyout,  typography  ond 
photography.  Editor<ol  office  i»,in  S  304 
phone  587  7272.  ext.  446.  Moiling  address 
IS  50  Phelon  Avenue.  Son  Froncisco.  Calif 
94112  * 

^  Editpr-ln-Chfef  Paul  Hiiele 

feotur.  fditor  _ji«,  Iolo,„J 

News  Edilw      Joe  Konle 

V"*"*  "*♦«      ..:■. Mik.  Chon 
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BRUNO  FORNER.  VIRGINIA  ELLIOT.  SHIRLEY 
FOCARINO  MATT  NELSON  Bill  COLLINS 
DENNIS  MrGHEC 
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SPORTS 


9  OflcMors 
Are  AIKOOC 

^;>,\\\\\^^\|  Vv-MW  *tivvU*'ns  ai'v  in>\\  olli- 
y  ^.a^V  SK\\\^\\  \i(\v  \\i\\i  '\'\wn'  i-»n>svn  tor 

*V>»\\\\\r^^rtT  \Sy\WW  *'»  »'>^'  tusl-u-am 

Viwv  i^-  MW'  vH'iv«»v'-  4(UJ  iiulu  i'»<« 

\Ih»\v5  ^•v\y^s 
lH^^■^^^v^■l.v    MulHii  H«(l  ^'•»  now 

AV'W»  in  •!  VMVV  iw  '•<*  '»"  .v»'»r  vaivtT 
ki  r»l.y  ll*"*!  Iw*  >^•^'>^  «til*l.v  kuiavn 
i\(V  »V^  %(MV'MU\ii  >(HhKs  iUMt  uuklos. 
MjUttt^lItU  vHimUnlwliJ'  llu>  I'a.sl  yt-ar 

\  WW  Ml  \\\K  mm  (inMuiuling  liinh- 
\\^\\U  Hi  Hv45  rmvvr  tHrurrnl  lu  ihf 
hM?l    iViOHH     Ml   M   MMII-k'tguv   yanu' 

h(tll»;t|  rv  |«IH»  fr«  .Vitrii*  Ittr  a  .lutuli 

Ml  i    .      •     i;  III  tiiih  iiiu'  i'i'ii'|i- 

,         H<''t  mlorrrpHnt 
,,  I    ,,.!.  mlitiiUtl  liU  >tMll 

.  4».HlHt}  ItMfH    "i[l|-lilt>    iliut'.ukt)   t<.  a 

iiii.i.r  III -.1  u  .nil  Ti.  Ill  1  ml  \va>  Uif 

llarcii 

I|.|,||,       I  ,||>M       unit  il      nil        lll>      TOUlltl 

ifiVMiii^  fUKi  Vi^ot'iii'v  •''•  '»  i»itin<" 
it'll lut  ijHHrit'»i»jtvk  litiviMtiftJi , itiMi 

■    Ul  I'ltfl- 


CaMr  Ron  Dale  going  up  for  the  shot  against  Contra  Costa. 

— — ^ Phete  by  R*^  ly«»- 


Rams  Knock 
Off  Comets 


^ 


lilt  TTrrnry  t'nflf K'r  rrp-- 

|j:^(,,;.  1.  .      I.--  t<naiil  i'liaili's  Li'viis 
^    4    ^^f    -f^ij^  ,»4w    MH^i^kilully 


Deni  Wipe 
Out  Roms 

M>  Hn»m»  NnuT 

ili^-if  fir^i  it***  Ml  w  »-'t<r  ^'  ""■  ''i*'"^ 
Hi  llJ,'    \^¥  Krf'-'O  in  an  tJiljibilwH 

^fjHjf.'   |r||fi||  »M^r^■  »*'<•■<  W  «"  41 

rftf-'  MrtH)'^  »l*^^()'il>i  Un^vd  inisi-ruble 
'HMiMi  itfjf  bifll  ll-'ntllKKi  til  «hr  lions 
IllirkfO  l<H^'  I"  'I"  !•<'  r  '•''''  "•'■  P*"'' 


r 


liy  Mikf  Chan 

rh»'  illy  lollt'Rr  Ram  caKfrs  madi- 
-41  tw<»  In  V  reW  ler  rhetr  W70  vsMW- 
lioii  M-ason.  Th«'ir  lah-st  viclim  was 
poutTliil  ( oiitra  ( osta  Collfgf  al 
loiilru  («sla.  Friday  thr  4th.  Th»' 
IMu'laii  Mai-hiiu-  did  in  the  ComHs 
with  a  iiiial  75  67  score. 

Thf  key  to  this  Ram  victory  vvas  the 
laet  that  tlie  Ram's  denied  the  ("DriU'l* 
Ihi'ir  tvp«'  of  fc(ame 

Tiie  I'oiiu'ts  employ  a  running  and 
tianilJIuiK  offen.se.  I)ut  they  couldn  t 
get  It  ttoing  against  a  tough  Ram  zone 
ik-Uaiit;,  ami  bull  control  offense 
Thus  the  tNimels  were  intimidated  by 
the  letdown  ol  the  pace  and  thus  com- 
iiTTTl  etFiii  fs  t  alies 

IHu'  Rams  quickly  capitalized  on 
Coinel  turnovers  and  shoddy  Contra 
Costa  shooting  averages,  by  building 
up  a  si/eable  16  jwint  lead  -.^ 


fnar  points  with  7:40  still  to  go  into 
the  game 

^Fhe  momentum  then  .seemed  <o  shtft 
toward  the  Comets,  as  their  guard 
Dw  ight  Mitchell  stole  a  pass  and  raced 
in  for  an  easy  layup  andj  the  Ram 
lead  was  a  bare  two  points. 

The  Rams  displaying  great  poise 
and  character  now  began  in  earnest 
assert  themselves  over  their  op- 
ponents. 

Before  the  Rams  had  been  giving 
up  crucial  rebounds  now  only  Ram 
hands  snatched  the  boards  clean. 
With  forward  Ron,  Dale  and  center 
Jerry  IjeBlance  sweeping 
the  Ram  offense  churned 
rally  and  just  buried  the 
the  win. 

The  Rams   shooting  percentage  was 
a  high  .t3.49  per  cent,  wilh  31  out  of 
.58  shots  finding  the  mark. 
:    The   Cnmets   made  only    26  otrf  o£ 
,ir  cunt  ^hootinK 


ttu-  board.s. 
up  a  small 
Comets  for 


HWm    n\tm-    M»-'    M'MH"    **"*!    *>""    "         liiatruim'niiil    in    the    Hum    neiiring — 7S  t.hotti  for  a  ;M.66  pur  cunt  * 

hl||  Mfllfi»- f<l*fliH>l  >  WWlM  ♦  »'>l«  I  »"t"Kl' 

^f^^;  \\^(Hfi  >.^)i(|ni>il  a  lack  of  hustle 


Rams  Sneak 
Past  Panthers 
For  Win 

By  Jack  Hansen 

The  hartnell  I'anthers  jumped  to  an 
early  lead  against  the  Rams  last  Tues- 
day. Dec.  8.  Four  miritJtes  into  the 
game,  Hartnell  led  11  to  4  over  City. 
Hartnell  led  by  .liin  Huff  gave  the 
Rams  a  short  scare,  but  City  led  by 
Metcalf.  ^4aren.  and  Dale,  playing — 
superi)  gttn«^s-<Hrt-4astv4  Huftnell  lor 
a  60  to  47  victory . 

At  the  half  the  Rams  led  28-19  but 
they  just  wer6nt  putting  it  together. 
It  wasn  t  City's  best  game,  but  never--, 
theless.  it  was  an  impressive  one. 
Hartnells  Jim  Htiff'and  Tex  Ryan 
gave  City  a  go;  hitting  31  points  be- 
tween them.  But  the  fast  break,  or 
pass  break,  broke  things  loose  for  the 
Rams  in  the  fourth  quarter.  It  was  very 
impressive,  indeed. 

Ron  Dale,  alias  Rubber  Band, 
played  an  outstanding  game  grabbing 
14  relx)unds  and  14  points  while  play- 
ingxiuly  hall  the  gamc..lLir£n_puLJMth  _ 
his  shooting  and  defensive  skills  to- 
gether against  Hartnell;  sluKrting  5.5 
pt>r  cent  fri)m  the  floor  in  the  first  half 
■aiid  tutahng  11  puuit:>  fur  the  ^aiiu- 
Wild  Bill  Metcalf  held  City  s  renegades 
in  place  though  with  his  dominant  ball 
handling  and  passing. 

Coach  I'helan.  however,  is  stUI  look- 
ing for  that  Big  Five  combination, 
and  this  is  being  dispute«i  heavily  .by 
the  players.  Fhe  Big  Five.  City's  bt-st. 
rt'mains  open  for  the  b«>st!  Contention 
_is  rtvt  easii  as  anytine  watching  the 
Stacked  Bench  must  agree.  Wllh 
veterans  Kirkwinid.  Le  Blance  and 
Byrd  having  to  fight  off  the  talented 
new  comers:  Taylor.  Snelgro,  and 
Daigle.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  though, 
if  City  will  win  the'fiolden  tiale  Con- 
ference and  head  for  the  ultimate: 
State  Champs! 


Construction 
Never  Ends 

By  .Matt  Nelson 

The  college  is  getting  bigger  all  the 
time.  It  won't  be  long  that  it  might  get- 
as  big  as  San  F'rancisco  State  College. 
^  with  all  these  high  rise  buildings  going 
up  on  campus- 

The  now  rnngtnirtinn  at  Pity  PnllogP 
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WW  f^miti»  Ow»l>   Unoughout  the 
j^Ml^f:    ,f^    \]f^\hl}mt:.    the    scoielxiard 

H'lM '*""*  ^'*  '**""'■  *'' 

■    \^^ft:f^    ^}^:    Ut\ii\    l#.-|l    souildcil     the 

ttffW*  M  W/Hff^lwl  n-  i^im  M.i  per 
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■.M:f.  .iiAiii  -  ^«!h: 
ir  i^l.iH'l  for  only 

.    Oi^j)  j.  fiicW  goal 


.J3  liic\    aver- 

<^....,V)^  /  ,4-):  '  >:itl  f).  lixv  Ihjows    iTTgTi 

■■'ill  <hc  Ktrmr- 


were  \eteran  guard  Billy  Metcalf  and 
first  year  guard  Robt-rt  Taylor.  Both 
tlcuvt;  the  Uams  into  the  lead 
"willi  ffieir  sTicY^Hves  and  Iweftly 
fool  junipers.  The  half-time  score  read 
the  Rams  45  aiul  the  Comets  29. 

11  le  Comets  though  at  the  begihr 
nilitl  of  tlu:  second  half,  came  out 
(L-lawing  and  scratchin^-T^e  Rams  on 
rtw  wlhwr   hami  woni  walking  -aboi 

and  iioj  Jjjaying  goo<i  baskedKiT]^ 

For  instance,  an  example  of  how 
rial  and  done  out  the  Rams  were  oc- 
curred earl>  in  the  second  half,  when 
lie  Rams  cotnmitled  nine  iHrnovers 
before  -(he  Comets  had  committed 
their  lii>t  se< mjd  half  InrnoNer. 

nu  away  at  the  Uani  lead,  the 


average. 
Surprisingly      the      Rams      out-re- 

l)ounded  the  Comets  by  only  twe.-37- 

^  . 

The  top  scorers  for  the  Rams  were 
guards  Billy  Metcalf  and  Robert  Jay- 
lor.  they  scored  respectively  18  and 
20  points  apiece. 


is  going  to  be  an  extension  of  the  Crea- 
tive Arts  building,  and  it  will  be  106  by 
_126  feet.  "  is  what  Terry  Simpson,  job 
superintendent-  ef  tht»  mtHien  ^©Har- 


project  stated. 

The  money  is  coming  from  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and  other 
funds  by  the  federal  government. 


H97Q  Basketball  Sked 


;ini     Comet   etfort.s   were   spearheaded  by 
I,  (  Dii'V  (orwaid  Ollic  P'.lli.son  luui  the 
TTTT1 — -'iiKiint.'  hand  of  rnmeT  t'uard"W':iyni' 


tiiinpers.  the  Cuniels  pulleii  to  willim 


.Modesto  Tourn. Modesto, Dec.  16-19 
,^^1.  River.  CCSF.  Dec .22  I  p . m . 

Ddta  Tourti..  S  J   f>elta.Dcc.  28-30 
.Merrill  Col..  CCSF.  Jan  5  8  p.m. 

Coliege  S..M  .  San  .Mateo.  Jan.  6  8  p.m. 

SJ-CC.  cc:^'>  Juru  12 8  p.m. 

Laney  Coll..  CCSF.  Jan.  15         8  p.m. 

Slanford   Fr..   Stanford.   Jan.    16  5;50 

«.  tiaboi  loll..  Cliaboi:  .Jiin 

'•  oUull.  CCSF.  Jan.  29  '  8  p.m. 

.aljl.)  \  M.  Diablo  Xnll..  Feb.  1^.^  p.m. 

Xkr    U.  .Mcrritt.  Feb.  5  •    8p.i:i 


C  ollege  S..M..  CCSF.  Feb.  9  8  p  m. 

S.J.C.C,  San  Jose.  Feb.  12      '    8  p.m. 

I,aney.  I..aney,  Feb.  16 8  pun. 

Clialjol.  Chabot.  Feb.  19  8  p.m. 

Foothill.  Foothill.  Feb.  23  8  p  m. 

-|>nTbln  VnW..  CCSF.  rflir2C        S^sjo:: 


22 8pm M'vipylo  Tour..  .Modcito   Dee.  16  10 

■■  'TSF.  D 

S.J.Pcl: 


